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PREFACE 

TO 

THE     ELEVENTH    EDITION. 


The  eminent  Bishop  to  whom  I  dedicated  the  fii-st 
ten  Editions  of  this  book,  and  in  whose  Diocese  I  wa,s 
working  when  I  began  to  write  it,  has  lately  passed 
away  from  his  earthly  labours  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

It  may  need  some  apology  that  in  an  age  of  un- 
{>aralleled  change  in  opinion,  I  should  send  out  another 
Edition,  almost  unaltered  in  language  and  thought  from 
the  first  edition,  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  I  liave 
made  no  change  of  importance,  for  two  reasons.  (1)  The 
book  has  been  accepted  and  used  by  almost  all  the 
Anglican  Bishops,  colleges,  and  universities,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  America.  I  should 
hardly  feel  justified  in  modifying  to  any  serious  extent 
arguments  and  opinions,  which  others  have  thus  made 
their  own.  (2)  But,  moreover,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  controversies  in  which  we  have  been  involved, 
my  own  views  remain  unchanged.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
I  never  think,  and  that  no  new  thoughts  ever  present 
themselves.  But  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the   ancient,    scriptural,    Catholic    faith   of  the    English 
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Church.  I  have  seen  no  gronnd  for  accepting  mediseTal 
accretions,  nor  for  doubting  the  soundness  of  primitive 
belief  From  every  quarter  of  the  sky  storms  have  beaten 
on  the  Church ;  and  their  fiiry  has  only  proved  that  she 
is  founded  on  a  Rock. 

Farnham  Castlb, 

Jammry  25,  1878. 
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INTEODUOTION. 


THE  Reformation  was  not  the  work^  either  of  a  year^  or  of  a 
generation.  Its  foundation  was  laid^  both  in  the  good  and 
in  the  evil  qualities  of  our  nature.  Love  of  truth,  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  a  desire  for  the 
possession  of  full  spiritual  privileges,  co-operated  with  the  pride  of 
human  reason,  the  natural  impatience  of  restraint,  and  the  envy 
and  hatred  inspired  among  the  nobles  by  a  rich  and  powerful 
hierarchy,  to  make  the  world  weary  of  the  Papal  domination,  and 
•desirous  of  reform  in  things  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

Wicklific  in  England,  and  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in 
Germany,  had  long  ago  given  utterance  to  a  feeling,  which  lay 
deep  in  the  hearts,  and  spread  wide  among  the  ranks,  of  thinking 
men.  It  was  said  of  Wickliffe,  that  half  of  the  secular  priests  in 
England  agreed  with  him :  and  his  followers  long  gave  serious 
trouble  both  to  Church  and  State.  On  the  Continent,  the  Bohe- 
mian Church  was  rent  by  faction ;  and  even  open  war  was  the 
result  of  an  obstinate  denial  of  the  Cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
the  lay-members  of  Christ's  Church.  The  two  great  Councils  of 
Constance  (a.d.  1415)  and  Basle  (a.d.  1431}  were  the  results  of 
the  general  call  for  a  reformation  of  abuses ;  and  they  left  them 
where  they  were,  or  aggravated  and  strengthened  them. 

But  there  was  a  leaven,  which  could  not  be  prevented  from 
working.  The  revival  of  letters  and  the  art  of  printing  taught 
men  how  to  think,  and  how  to  communicate  their  thoughts. 
Men  whose  character  was  almost  purely  literary  contributed  not 
a  little  to  pull  down  the  system,  which  threatened  to  stifle  learning 
by  confounding  it  with  heresy.  Amongst  these,  on  every  account 
the  most  important  and  influential  was  Erasmus.  It  is  thought 
by  many,  that  his  Biblical  criticism  and  his  learned  wit  did  more 
to  rouse  men  to  reform,  than  the  honest  but  headlong  zeal  of 
Luther.     At  least,  if  there  had  been  no  Erasmus  to  precede  him. 
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Luther's  voice,  if  it  could  not  have  been  stilled,  might  soon  have 
been  stifled.  He  might  not  have  found  both  learning  and  power 
zealous  to  protect  him,  so  that  he  co\ild  defy  and  prove  superior  to 
the  allied  forces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But  Erasmus  was 
himself  alarmed  at  the  spirit  he  had  raised.  He  had  been  zealous 
for  reformation ;  but  he  dreaded  destruction.  And  he  was  the 
type  of  many,  thought  to  be  more  in  earnest  than  himself.  On 
both  sides  of  the  great  controversy,  which  soon  divided  Europe 
into  two  hostile  communities,  were  many  who  wished  to  have 
abuses  eradicated,  but  who  feared  to  see  the  fabric  of  ages  shaken 
to  its  centre.  Some,  like  Erasmus,  remained  in  communion  with 
Rome ;  others,  like  Melancthon,  joined  the  Reformation.  The 
distance  in  point  of  sentiment  between  the  more  moderate  men, 
thus  by  force  of  circumstances  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  was  probably  but  very  small.  But  in  the  ranks  of  both 
parties  there  were  many  of  a  more  impetuous  and  less  compro- 
mising spirit ;  and,  as  the  voice  of  a  community  is  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  tones  of  its  loudest  speakers,  we  are  apt  to  look  on 
all  the  reformers  as  actuated  by  a  violent  animosity  to  all  that 
was  Roman,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Rome  as  unrelentingly  bent 
to  destroy  and  exterminate  all  that  was  reforming. 

While  this  state  of  things  was  pending,  and  whilst  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  at  least  as  much  alive  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
Henry  VIII.  was  drawn  into  a  diflFerence  with  the  Papal  see  on 
the  subject  of  his  divorce  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  merits 
of  the  question  may  be  debated  elsewhere.  This  much  alone  we 
may  observe,  that  Henry,  if  he  acted  fh)m  principle,  not  from 
passion,  might  have  suffered  his  scruples  to  weigh  with  him,  when 
his  wife  was  young  and  well-favoured,  not  when  she  had  grown 
old  and  care-worn  ;  when  she  brought  him  a  rich  dowry,  not  when 
he  had  absorbed  and  spent  it ;  when  he  had  hopes  of  a  male  heir 
to  his  throne,  not  when  those  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  the 
lady  Mary  being  the  sole  issue  of  his  alliance.  But,  whatever 
the  moving  cause,  he  was  in  hostility  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  his 
only  chance  of  making  head  against  it  was  to  call  up  and  give 
strength  to  the  spirit  of  reformation. 

Cranmer  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  some  casual  observa- 
tions on  the  best  way  of  settling  the  question  of  the  divorce ;  and 
Cranmer  from  that  time  forth  Henry  steadily  favoured  and  pro- 
tected. In  1533,  the  king  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  declared  the  independence  of  his  kingdom  and  of  its 
Church,     But  it  has  been  said,  that  he  rejected  the  Pope,  not  the 
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Papacy.  The  Church  was  to  be  independent  of  Rome ;  but  not 
independent  absolutely.  For  a  spiritual^  he  substituted  a  temporal 
head ;  and  wished  to  confer  on  that  temporal  head — himself — ^all 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  spiritual. 
Cranmer  was  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  character  has 
been  differently  described  by  those  who  have  taken  their  views  of 
it  from  different  sides  of  the  question.  His  greatest  enemies  can 
scarcely  deny  him  the  virtues  of  mildness,  moderation,  and  patience, 
nor  the  praise  of  learning  and  candour.^  His  greatest  admirers 
can  hardly  affirm,  that  he  was  free  from  weakuess  and  timidity, 
and  a  too  ready  compliance  with  the  whims  and  wishes  of  those 
in  power.  But  he  had  a  hard  post  to  fill.  Henry  had  thrown  off 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  so  had  thrown  himself  into  the  party 
of  the  reformers ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  throw  off  all  the  errors 
of  Popery,  and  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  Reformation.  Cranmer 
had  often  to  steer  his  course  warily,  lest  his  bark  should  make 
shipwreck  altogether ;  and  over  zeal  for  his  cause  might  provoke 
the  hostility  of  one  whose  word  was  law,  and  whose  will  would 
brook  no  restraint  from  an  archbishop,  when  it  had  dethroned  a 
Pope. 

During  Henry^s  reign  several  documents  were  put  forth 
varying  in  their  complexion,  according  as  Cranmer  had  more  or 
less  influence  with  him.  The  Sia:  Articles  nearly  swamped  the 
Reformation,  and  endangered  even  the  Archbishop.  The  Bishops* 
Book,  or  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Mail,  was  a  confession  of 
faith  set  forth  when  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  in  the  ascendant. 
But  it  was  succeeded  by  the  King's  Book,  the  Necessary  Doctrine, 
which  was  the  King^s  modification  of  the  Bishops^  Book,  in  which 
Gardiner  had  greater  influence,  and  which  restored  some  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  communion,  which  the  Bishops'  Book  had 
discarded.^ 


^  His  first  reforming  successor  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  has  thus  described  him  : 
XJt  theologiam  a  barbarie  Tindicaret,  ad- 
jecit  literas  Gnecas  et  Hebneas ;  quarum 
sane  post  susceptum  doctoratus  gradam 
constat  earn  perstudiosum  fuisse.  Quibus 
peroeptis  autiquissimos  tarn  Grsecos  quam 
Latinos  patres  evolvit :  concilia  omnia  et 
aatiquitatem  ad  ipsa  Apostoloram  tem- 
pora  InYestigavit ;  theologiam  totam,  de- 
tracta  ilia  qoam  sophistse  obduzenint 
▼itiata  cnte,  ad  yivum  resecavit :  quam 
tames  non  doctrina  roagis  quam  moribus 
«t  vita  expressit.  Mira  enim  temperas  tia^ 
mira  animi  Ismia^te Mtquephto&bilitAte  fait;  I 


ut  nulla  injuria  aut  contumeliaad  iram  aut 
vindictam  provocari  posset ;  inimicissi- 
mosque,  quorum  vim  ac  potentiam  etsi 
despexit  ac  leviter  tulit,  ab  offensione 
tamen  ad  inimicitias  deponendas  atque 
gratiam  ineundam  ssepe  humanitate  duxit. 
£am  prsaterea  oonstantiam,  gravitatem  au 
moderationem  pr»  se  tulit,  ut  in  omni 
varietate  rebusque,  sive  secundis,  sive 
adversis,  nunquam  turbari  animum  ex 
fronte  vuUuquecolIigeres. — Matt.  Parker, 
De  Antiq.  Britann.  Eccles,  p.  496.  Lond. 
1729. 

^  See    CardwelVs    Synodolia,  ^.    ^v 
Note, 
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Cranmer  was  Idmself  not  as  jet  fully  settled  in  his  views.  He 
had  early  split  with  the  Papacy^  and  convinced  himself  of  the  need 
of  reformation^  and  of  the  general  defection  from  the  faith  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church.  But  he  was  some  time 
before  he  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  and  other 
opinions  in  which  he  had  been  educated.^  The  bishops  and  clergy 
in  general  were  far  less  disposed  to  reformation^  than  the  king 
or  the  archbishop.  It  was  rather  by  an  exercise  of  regal  preroga- 
tive than  by  the  force  of  persuasion^  that  changes  were  effected^ 
even  to  the  extent  which  took  place  in  Henry^s  reign.  It  was  also 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  clergy  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
pay  the  same  obedience  to  a  temporal^  which  they  had  hitherto 
paid  to  a  spiritual  head  :  especially  when  Henry  seemed  to  claim^ 
and  Cranmer^  at  least  for  a  time^  to  sanction  spiritual  obedience  to 
such  a  temporal  authority ;  and  most  of  all  when  Henry  had  given 
marked  indications^  that^  instead  of  making  lighter  the  yoke  which 
the  Pope  had  put  upon  them,  his  little  finger  would  be  thicker 
than  the  Pope's  loins.  But  neither  clergy  nor  people  were  allowed 
to  speak  louder  than  the  king  chose  to  sufi'er.  Convocation,  both 
in  this  reign  and  the  next,  had  little  weight,  and  was  not  often 
consulted.  ^ 

However,  in  Henry's  reign  many  important  steps  were  taken. 
The  Church  was  declared  independent  of  Rome.  The  Bible  was 
translated  into  English.  So  also  were  many  portions  of  the 
Church  Service.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  German 
Reformers,  especially  with  Melancthon,  whom  Henry  and  Cranmer 
besought  in  vain  to  come  over  and  help  them.^  And  in  1 538,  in 
consequence  of  conferences  between  Cranmer  and  the  German 
divines,  a  body  of  thirteen  articles  was  drawn  up,  in  great  measure 
agreeing  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.' 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.,  who  was  himself  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  Reformation,  greater  changes  were  speedily  made. 
In  1 547  the  first  book  of  Homilies  was  put  forth.  In  1548  '  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  other  learned  and  discreet  bishops 


^  Bidley  was  converted  from  a  belief 
in  Transubstantiation  to  believe  in  the 
Spiritual  Presence  by  reading  Katramn's 
Book,  and  he  was  the  means  of  bringing 
over  Cranmer,  who  in  time  brought  Lati- 
mer to  the  same  conviction.  See  Ridley's 
Idfe  of  Ridley t  p.  192.  The  date  assigned 
to  Ridley's  conviction  is  1545.  See  also 
Soames'  Hitt,  of  Htformation,  Vol.  ui. 
ch.  n.p.  17* 


'  Melancthon  seems  to  have  known 
Henry's  character  too  well  to  wish  to 
become  his  counsellor.  See  Laurence, 
Bampton  Lecturet,  p.  198,  Third  Edition, 
London,  1838  ;  and  Dr.  Cardwell's  Pre- 
face  to  the  Two  Liturgies  of  King  Edward 
VL    Oxf.  1838,  p.  iv.  Note  6. 

'  See  Cranmer*8   Works,  by  Jenkyns, 
Vol  IV.  p.  173. 
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and  divines^  were  appointed  '  bjr  the  king  to  draw  an  order  of 
divine  worship^  having  respect  to  the  pnre  religion  of  Christ  tanght 
in  the  Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church/ 
This  commission  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  Goodrich,  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  Skip,  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  Holbeach,  of  Lincoln ;  Ridley,  of 
Rochester ;  Thirlby,  of  Westminster ;  May,  Dean  of  St.  PauFs ; 
Taylor,  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  Haines,  Dean  of  Exeter ;  Robertson, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester :  Redmayne,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  Cox,  almoner  to  the  king,  and  Dean  of  Westminster 
and  Christ  Church/  These  commissioners,  or  a  portion  of  them,' 
drew  up  the  First  Service  Book  of  Edward  VL,  which  was  approved 
by  Convocation,  and  confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  principal  sources,  from  which  it  was  derived,  were  the  ancient 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  them  very  probably  the 
Litni^  drawn  up  by  Mel^icthon  and  Bucer,  at  the  request  of 
Herman,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  for  the  use  of  his  diocese, 
-which  had  been  principally  derived  from  the  ancient  liturgy  of 
Nuremberg/ 

The  same  year,  Cranmer  translated  a  Catechism  written  by 
Justus  Jonas,  which  he  put  forth  with  his  own  authority;  and 
which  is  commonly  called  Cranmer's  Catechism.  The  Calvinistic 
reformers  of  the  continent  made  many  objections  to  the  Liturgy 
as  drawn  up  in  1548 :  and  many  English  divines  entertained  similar 
scruples.  It  is  probable  that  the  clergy  at  large  were  not  desirous 
of  further  reformation;  but  the  king  and  the  archbishop  were 
both  anxious  for  a  revision,  which  should  do  away  with  any 
appearance  of  giving  sanction  to  Romish  superstitions.  Accord- 
ingly an  order  was  given  to  prepare  a  new  Service  Book.  The 
king  and  his  council  were  most  zealous  in  favour  of  the  change, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  the  king  declared,  in  a  spirit  like  his 
father^s,  that  if  the  bishops  would  make  the  desired  change, 
he  would  interpose  his  own  supreme  authority  to  enforce  its 
acceptance. 


^  See  Strype's  Cranmer^  p.  193.  Rid- 
ley's lAfe  of  HidUif,  P*  ^^''  Oollyer'a 
Eccl.  HuL  VoL  II.  p.  252,  &c.  DowDe*B 
Liv€9  of  Vie  Compilers  of  the  Liturgy ^  pre- 
fixed to  Sparrow's  JUUionaU.  iSoames' 
BUi.  Jiif.  Vol.  ni.  p.  253.  The  first 
Service  Book  was  attributed  by  his  con- 
temporary Bale  Jto  Cranmer.  On  Cran- 
mer's  approbation  of  it,  see  Jenkyns' 
CranmcTf  Vol.  i.  pp.  Lni.,  ltv. 

'  Soames    seems    satisfied,    that  the 


parties  actually  engaged  were  Cranmer, 
Kidley,  Goodrich,  Holbeach,  May,  Taylor, 
Baynes,  and  Cox.  'If^'  he  says,  *it  be 
true  that  Dr.  Kedmayn  did  not  cordially 
approve  the  new  Liturgy,  that  circum- 
stance is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  age  could 
boast  of  few  men  more  erudite  and  honest.* 
Vol.  III.  p.  256.     This  witness  is  true, 

*  See  Cardweirs  Preface  to  the.  Two 
Liturf/ies  of  Edward  F/.,  p.  Xiii.,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 
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The  new  Service  Book  was  put  forth  in  1553,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  although  these  few  are  very  important,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  convocation  was  not  permitted  to  pass  its  judgment  on  it; 
because  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  thrown  all  possible  difiS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  its  publication.  It  came  forth  with  the 
authority  of  parliament;  though  the  act,  which  enjoined  its 
acceptance,  declared  that  the  objections  to  the  former  book  were 
rather  curious  than  reasonable.^ 

The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  forty-two  '  Articles 
of  Religion.'  They  were  framed  by  the  archbishop  at  the  king's 
command,  and  committed  to  certain  bishops  to  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  them.  They  were  then  returned  to  the  archbishop 
and  amended  by  him ;  he  then  sent  them  to  Sir  William  Cecil 
and  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  agreed  that  the  archbishop  should  offer 
them  to  the  king;  which  accordingly  he  did.  They  were  then 
communicated  to  some  other  divines,  and  returned  once  more  to 
the  archbishop.  The  archbishop  made  his  last  remarks  upon  them, 
and  so  returned  them  again  in  three  days  to  the  council,  beseeching 
them  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  give  authority  to  the  bishops,  to 
cause  their  respective  clergy  to  subscribe  them.' 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  articles  thus  drawn  up  were 
ever  sanctioned  by  convocation.  Dr.  Cardwell,  in  his  Synodalia, 
has  given  good  reason  to  think,  that  they  received  foil  synodical 
authoriiv. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Archbishop  Laurence^  and  others,  that 
the  Lutheran  Confessions  of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 


^  Strype's  Cranmcr,  pp.  aio,  266,  289. 
Ridley's  Life  of  RidUy,  p.  333.  CoUyer's 
Bccl.  Hist.  II.  309.  Soames,  in.  cb.  vi. 
p.  592.  'The  prelates  themselves  appeai: 
to  have  considered  the  existing  Liturgy  as 
sufficiently  unexceptionable,  for  in  the  Act 
authorizing  the  new  one,  it  was  declared 
that  the  former  book  contained  nothing 
but  what  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  primitive  Church ;  and  that 
such  doubts  as  had  been  raised  in  the  use 
and  exercise  thereof,  proceeded  rather 
from  the  curiosity  of  the  ministera  and 
niistakers  than  of  any  other  worthy  cause. 
Soames,  iii.  p.  595. 

*  Wake's  Stale  of  ilie  Churchy  <L'c,y 
p.  599  :  quoted  by  Cardwell,  Synodalia^ 
VoL  I.  p.  3.  See  also  Jenkyns'  Oranma\ 
Vol.  I.  p.  357.  It  is  asserted  by  Strype, 
n  his  Life  of  OranmeTf  and  repeated  by 


Gloucester  Ridley,  that  of  these  Articles, 
*the  Archbishop  was  the  penner,  or  at 
least  the  great  director,  with  the  assistance, 
as  is  very  probable,  of  Bishop  Ridley.' 
RidleyU  Life,  p.  343. 

Mr.  Soames  says,  'Of  the  Articles  now 
framed  Abp.  Granmer  must  be  considered 
as  the  sole  compiler.  ...  It  seems  likely 
that  he  consulted  his  friend  Ridley,  and 
that  he  obtained  from  him  many  notes. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  not  actually  concerned  in 
preparing  the  Articles,  as  Cranmer,  when 
examined  at  Oxford,  took  upon  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  that  work :' 
for  which  he  quotes  Foxe,  1704.  Soames* 
HiH,  Ref,  ni.  p.  648. 

'  Bampton  Lectures,  pastim;  espe- 
cially p.  230. 
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Augsburg^  were  the  chief  sources  to  which  Cranmer  was  indebted 
for  the  Articles  of  1552.  He  did  not  servilely  follow,  but  yet 
made  copious  use  of  them. 

The  chief  assistant  to  Cranmer,  both  in  this  labour  and  in  the 
translations  and  revisions  of  the  Liturgy,  was  unquestionably  his 
great  firiend  and  counsellor,  Ridley.  It  is  well  known,  that  he 
had  material  influence  in  inducing  the  archbishop  to  renounce  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  to  embrace  that  of  the  Spiritual 
Presence  :^  and  the  Bomanist  party  of  the  day  asserted,  that 
Cranmer  derived  all  his  learning  from  Ridley.  However  untrue 
this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  they  always  acted  in  concert. 
In  the  drawing  up  of  the  First  Service  Book,  Ridley  was  one  of  the 
commissioners;  and  no  doubt,  next  to  Cranmer,  had  a  principal 
hand  in  compiUng  and  afterwards  revising  it.  Some  of  the  com- 
missioners  protested  against  the  passing  the  Act  for  authorizing 
the  first  book,  inasmuch  as  it  went  beyond  their  views  of  liturgical 
reform.  But  Ridley  showed  the  greatest  zeal  to  induce  conformity 
both  to  it,  and  to  the  Second  Service  Book,  which  was  far  more 
extensively  reformed.  And  indeed  throughout,  Cranmer  and  he 
appear  to  have  walked  in  the  same  course,  and  acted  on  the  same 
principles. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  remember  these  facts.  For,  if 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  the  chief  compilers  both  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  of  the  Articles ;  although  the  Church  is  in  no  degree 
bound  by  their  private  opinions,  yet,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  a  clause  either  in  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy,  which 
are  the  two  standards  of  authority  as  regards  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church,  it  cannot  but  be  desirable  to  elucidate  such  dif- 
ficulties by  appealing  to  the  writings,  and  otherwise  expressed 
opinions  of  these  two  reformers.  It  is  true,  both  Liturgy  and 
Articles  have  been  altered  since  their  time.  Yet  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  both  remains  just  as  they  left  them.  The  convocation 
appears  to  have  made  little  alteration  in  the  Articles,  and  none 
in  the  Liturgy,  in  Edward^s  Reign  :  for  the  Second  Service  Book 
was  not  submitted  to  it,  and  it  has  been  even  doubted  whether 
the  Articles  were  passed  by  it. 

The  event,  which  seemed  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  the  bud, 
in  fact  gave  it  life.  Neither  clergy  nor  people  appear  to  have 
been  very  hearty  in  its  cause,  when  it  came  commended  to  them 
by  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  or  even  by  the  somewhat  arbitrary 


^  Bidley's  Life  of  Ridley^  p.  162,  referred  to  above. 
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authority  of  Edward  and  the  Protector  Somerset.-  But  when  its 
martyrs  bled  at  the  stake,  and  when  the  royal  prerogative  was 
arrayed  against  it ;  it  then  became  doubly  endeared  to  the  people, 
as  the  cause  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Elizabeth,  though  not  less  a  Tudor  than  her  predecessors,  was 
wiser,  if  not  better  than  they.  She  at  once  disclaimed  the  title 
of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  in  such  a  sense  as  might  make 
it  appear  that  her  authority  was  spiritual,  or  trenching  on  the 
Sole  Headship  of  Christ.^  She  allowed  the  convocation  to  be 
consulted,  both  on  the  Litui^  and  the  Articles. 

And  now  both  clergy  and  laity  were  more  prepared  to  adopt 
the  tenets  and  the  worship  of  the  Reformers.  Men,  who  did  not 
wish  to  change  their  creed  at  the  will  of  Henry,  had  learned  to 
dread  the  despotism  of  Rome,  as  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 
There  were  yet  many  different  sets  of  opinion  in  the  country.  A 
large  number  of  clergy  and  laity  were  still  for  communion  with 
Rome  and  for  retaining  the  mass ;  others  had  imbibed  a  love  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Geneva,  and  viewed  a  surplice  with 
horror  and  aversion :  others  again  leant  to  what  were  called 
Lutheran  sentiments,  and  were  viewed  by  one  extreme  as  papists, 
by  the  other  as  heretics.  Happily  the  leading  divines  in  the 
Church,  and  especially  Parker,  the  new  archbishop,  were  imbued 
with  moderate  sentiments,  and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  steering 
the  Ark  of  the  Church  skilfully  amid  the  fury  of  the  contending 
elements.  Their  wise  conduct,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  opinions, 
in  the  course  of  time  appeased  the  vehemence  of  the  Romanist 
party ;  though  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  measures  of  a  most  cruel 
character  were  too  often  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion against  the  leading  propagators  of  Romish  doctrine ;  measures 
which  stain  the  memory  of  Elizabeth^s  reign,  almost  as  deeply,  and 
not  so  excusably,  as  the  fires  of  Smithfield  do  that  of  Mary's.^ 
But,  though  Romanism  was  then  decaying,  the  opposite  extreme 
party  was  gradually  advancing ;  and  it  advanced,  till  in  the  end  it 
overthrew  the  altar  and  the  throne.  Its  influence,  however,  was 
not  great  on  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  The  Second  Service 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  restored  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  with  some  important  alterations,  principally  the  insertion 
of  rubrics  and  passages  from  the  First  Service  Book,  and  partly 
the  omission  of  one  or  two  sentences,  which  were  thought  need- 


^   In  her  Injunctions  set  forth  in  the  year  1559,  referred  to  and  confirmed  in  the 
xxxixth  Article  of  the  Church. 

^  See  Soames'  Elizabethan  Religious  Hittorfff  oh.  t. 
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lesdy  offensire,  or  doubtful  in  their  orthodoxy.  The  Prayer  Book 
underwent  subsequent  revisions  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  11.^  which  reduced  it  to  its  present  form. 

The  alterations  in  the  Articles  have  been  fewer^  and  perhaps 
less  important.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  primacy, 
which  took  place  in  15591  Archbishop  Parker  set  on  foot  various 
messuxes  for  the  regulation  and  Grovemment  of  the  Churchy  now 
again  under  the  care  of  a  reforming  sovereign^and  with  a  reforming 
archbishop  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  one  of  Parker's  earliest 
labours  was  directed  towards  a  recasting  of  the  ^Articles  of 
Religion.'  He  expunged  four  of  the  original  Articles,  viz.,  the 
lOth,  i6th,  19th,  41st,  and  added  four,  viz.,  the  present  5th, 
12th,  09 th,  30th,  making  some  modifications,  in  the  others 
also.  In  this  work  he  was  guided,'  like  Cranmer,  in  a  great 
degree  by  Lutheran  formularies.  As  Cranmer  had  derived  much 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  so  he  took  several  clauses  from 
the  Confession  of  Wirtemburg.^  Both  houses  of  convocation  con- 
sidered the  draught  of  the  Articles  thus  made  by  the  archbishop, 
and  by  him  committed  to  their  inspection  and  revision.  The  con- 
vocation, as  appears  from  an  original  document  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,made  several  further  alterations, 
beside  those  which  the  archbishop  had  made.  Especially,  they 
erased  the  latter  part  of  the  original  3rd  Article,  concerning  the 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  the  whole  of  the  39th,  40th,  and 
42nd,  thus  reducing  the  whole  number  to  39.  There  was  some 
little  difference  between  the  copy  of  the  Articles  thus  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by  the  convocation  in  1562,  and  the  copy  afterwards 
published  by  the  Queen's  command,  and  with  her  royal  appro- 
bation. The  latter  omitted  the  29th  Article,  whose  title  was 
^  Impii  non  manducant  Corpus  Christi  in  usu  coense,'  and  added 
the  famous  clause .  in  the  20th  Article,  ^  Habet  Ecclesia  ritus 
statuendi  jus  et  in  fidei  controversiis  Auctoritatem.'  Both  altera- 
tions are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  Queen  herself,  in  the  exercise  of 
what  she  considered  her  undoubted  right.  The  number  was  now  38. 

An  English  translation  of  these  Articles  was  put  forth  soon 
after  by  the  authority  of  convocation,  not  apparently  of  the  Queen. 
This  translation  does  not  contain  the  famous  clause  on  Church 
authority,  which  the  Queen  or  her  council  had  inserted,  nor  yet 
the  Article  '  Impii  non  manducant,'  which  the  convocation  had 
authorized,  but  which  the  council  had  expunged.' 


1  LanreDce's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  233.  ^  See  Cardweirs  Synodalla^  p.  34. 
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In  the  year  157 1,  the  Articles  were  again  subscribed  by  both 
houses  of  convocation,  and  committed  to  the  editorship  of  Bishop 
Jewell.  They  were  then  put  forth  in  their  present  form,  both  in 
Latin  and  English ;  and  received  the  sanction  not  only  of  convo- 
cation, but  also  of  parliament.  The  Latin  Articles  as  published  at 
this  period  omitted  the  famous  clause  concerning  Church  authority; 
the  English  retained  it.  Both  contained  the  29th  Article,  con- 
cerning the  wicked  not  eating  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  Articles,  which  were  now  39  in  number,  making,  with 
the  Confirmation,  40,  were  thus  set  forth  with  the  authority  of 
the  Queen,  of  the  convocation,  and  of  the  parliament.  The  clause 
concerning  Church  authority  was  still,  however,  in  a  measure 
doubtful;  it  being  even  to  this  day  uncertain,  whether  it  received 
fully  the  sanction  of  convocation.  The  bishops  of  both  provinces 
soon  after  enacted  canons,  by  which  all  members  were  bound  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  approved  in  the  synod.^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  Articles,  thus  reduced  to  their  present 
form,  were  drawn  up  and  imposed  upon  the  Church,  is  a  subject 
which  may  well  admit  of  question  and  debate.  The  exercise  of 
State  authority,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Reformation,  corre- 
sponds more  with  the  notions  of  prerogative  suited  to  those  days, 
than  with  the  feelings  of  modem  times/  But  whatever  may  be 
said  on  this  head,  one  fact  is  plain,  viz.,  that  the  Articles,  thus 
drawn  up,  subscribed,  and  authorized,  have  ever  since  been  signed 
and  assented  to  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  and  until  very 
lately  by  every  graduate  of  both  Universities ;  and  have  hence 
an  authority  far  beyond  that  of  any  single  convocation  or  par- 
liament, viz.,  the  unanimous  and  solemn  assent  of  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  two  Universities  for  well 
nigh  three  hundred  years. 

In  the  interpretation  of  them,  our  best  guides  must  be,  first, 
their  own  natural,  literal,  grammatical  meaning ;  next  to  this,  a 
knowledge  of  the  controversies,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Church, 
and  made  such  Articles  necessary ;  then,  the  other  authorized 
formularies  of  the  Church ;  after  them,  the  writings  and  known 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Parker,  who  drew 


^  Card  well's  Synodalia,  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

-  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YJII.  and  Edward  VI. 
the  whole  nation,  and  therefore  of  course 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  considered 
themselves  as  members  of  the  national 
Church.    Hence  their  interference  in  the 


reformation  of  the  Church  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  interference  of  a 
parliament,  not  consisting  exclusively  of 
churchmen.  The  question,  as  to  how  far 
the  laity  ought  to  be  consulted  in  drawing 
up  formularies  or  services,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  open  to  discussion. 
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them  up ;  then^  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Churchy  which  they 
professed  to  follow. ;  and  lastly,  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
distinguished  English  divines,  who  have  been  content  to  subscribe 
the  Articles,  and  have  professed  their  agreement  with  them  for 
now  300  years.  These  are  our  best  guides  for  their  interpreta- 
tion.    Their  authority  is  derivable  from  Scripture  alone. 

On  the  subject  of  subscription,  very  few  words  maybe  suflScient. 
To  sign  any  document  in  a  non-natural  sense  seems  neither  con- 
sistent with  Christian  integrity  nor  with  common  manliness. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  Church  should  never  be  need- 
lessly exclusive.  It  should,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  be  ready  to 
embrace,  if  possible,  all  who  truly  believe  in  God,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Accordingly,  our  own  Church  re- 
quires of  its  lay  members  no  confession  of  their  faith,  except  that 
contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.^ 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  and 
explain  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  which  bind  the  consciences  of 
her  clergy,  according  to  their  natural  and  genuine  meaning ;  and 
to  prove  that  meaning  to  be  both  Scriptural  and  Catholic.  None 
can  feel  so  satisfied,  nor  act  so  straightforwardly,  as  those  who 
subscribe  them  in  such  a  sense.  But,  if  we  consider,  how  much 
variety  of  sentiment  may  prevail  amongst  persons,  who  are,  in  the 
main,  sound  in  the  faith ;  we  can  never  wish,  that  a  national 
'  Church,  which  ought  to  have  all  the  marks  of  catholicity,  should 
enforce  too  rigid  and  uniform  an  interpretation  of  its  formularies 
and  terms  of  union.  The  Church  should  be  not  only  Holy  and 
Apostolic,  but  as  well.  One  and  Catholic.  Unity  and  universality 
are  scarcely  attainable,  where  a  greater  rigour  of  subscription  is 
required,  than  such  as  shall  ensure  an  adherence  and  conformity 
to  those  great  catholic  truths,  which  the  primitive  Christians  lived 
by,  and  died  for. 

^  See  the  Bapiismal  Service  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

Note. — The  late  lamented  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articles  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time  Mrith  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book.  Tlie 
author  had  not  therefore  the  advantage  of  consulting  it.  He  now  finds  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  most  valuable. 


AETICLE   I. 


Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 

There  is  bat  one  living  and  true  God, 
eTerlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness ;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
things,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And 
in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three 
Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost 


Defide  in  Sacroaanctam  Trinitatem, 

Unus  est  vivus  et  verus  Deus,  aetemus, 
incorporeus,  impartibiUs,  impassibilis ; 
immenss  poteutiae,  sapientiea^  ao  boni- 
tatis ;  Creator  et  Conservator  omnium, 
turn  visibilium,  turn  invisibilium.  Et  in 
unitate  hujus  divinsB  naturae,  tres  sunt 
Persons,  ejusdem  essentiae,  potential,  ao 
aetemitatis;  Pater,  Eilius,  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus, 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  is  evidently  concenied  with  two  somewhat  distinct 
subjects. 

FiBST.  The  Nature  and  essential  attributes  of  God  in  the 
general. 

Secondly.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  First  part  is  common  to  natural  and  revealed  religio^^ 
and  requires  less  either  of  illustration  from  history  or  demonstra- 
tion from  Scripture ;  it  having  been  the  universal  creeds  both  of 
Jews  and  Christians^  that  ^  God  is  one^  living  and  true^  everlastings 
without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and 
invisible/ 

There  have,  however,  been  two  classes  of  speculators,  against 
Vhom  we  may  suppose  these  words  to  be  directed. 

1.  The  obscure  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites  is  reckoned  as 
a  heresy  of  the  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  reappeared  in 
the  tenth,  in  the  district  of  Vicenza  in  Italy.*  Their  opinion,  as 
expressed  by  their  name,  was  that  God  was  in  form  as  a  man, 
material,  and  with  body  and  members  like  our  own.^ 

2.  The  more  important  and  dangerous  error  of  the  Pantheists 
may  not  be  directly  alluded  to  in  the  Article,  but  is  plainly 
opposed  by  it. 

Pantheism  has  been  the  prevailing  Esoteric  doctrine  of  all 
Paganism,  and,  with  various  modifications,  the  source  of  a  great 


^  See  Suioer,  s.  v.  ipOpwrofiofxfHTai,  and  Mosheim,  EccUsiatt,  Hist,  Cent  x. 
Pt.  n.  ch.  V.  §  4. 

'  The  Mormons  are  Anthropomorphites. 
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part  of  ancient  philosophy.*  The  Orphic  Hymns  have  evident 
traces  of  it  Thales  and  the  Eleatic  School  expressed  it  distinctly, 
and  in  the  definite  language  of  philosophy.'  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  great  doctrine  revealed  in  the  mysteries. 
The  Egyptian  Theology  was  plainly  based  upon  it.'  It  was  at  the 
root  of  the  Polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  their  gross 
idolatry  was  probably  but  an  outward  expression  of  its  more  mystic 
refinements.^  The  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  whose  religious 
systems  still  prevail  amongst  nearly  half  the  human  race,  though 
also,  exoterically,  gross  Polytheists,  are  yet,  in  their  philosophy, 
undisguised  Pantheists.'  The  Jewish  Cabbala  is  thought  to  have 
drunk  deep  of  the  same  fountain.^ 

When  the  Christian  faith  came  in  contact  with  Eastern  philo- 
sophy ;  it  is  probable,  that  Pantheistic  notions  found  their  way 
into  its  corruptions.  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  later  heretics,  such  as  the  Paulicians,  had  some  admixture 
of  Pantheism  in  their  creeds.  Simon  Magus  himself  may  possibly 
have  used  its  language,  when  he  gave  himself  out  as  ^  the  great 
power  of  God.' 

Its  leading  idea  is,  that  God  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
Grod.'  Though  all  mind,  whether  of  men  or  animals,  is  God;  yet 
no  individual  mind  is  God ;  and  so  all  distinct  personality  of  the 
Godhead  is  lost.  The  supreme  being  of  the  Hindoos  is  therefore 
neither  male  nor  female,  but  neuter.*  All  the  numberless  forms 
of  matter  are  but  different  appearances  of  God;  and  though  He  is 
invisible,  yet  everything  you  see  is  God.'  Accordingly,  the  Deity 
himself  becomes  identified  with  the  worshipper.  ^  He,  who  knows 
the  Deity,  is  the  Deity  itself."**  Hence,  as  all  living  beings  are 
manifestations  of,  and  emanations  from,  the  Deity ;  the  devout 


^  Cudworth,  ItiL  Syst.  ch.  iv.  pamm, 
especially  §§  29,  3a,  33,  34. 

2  Cudworth,  B.  I.  ch.  iv.  §§  30,  31, 
Tennemann's  Manual  of  Philoaopht/f  pp. 
59,  70.     (Oxf.  1833.) 

3  'E7C&  elfu  Trav  rb  yeyoybsj  koI  ^p, 
'  Kal  4(T6fi€VWf  Kal  rbv  ffMy  ir^irXov  o^Ms 

TU  Onirbs  dire/cdXv^cv :  *I  am  all  that 
hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  veil 
no  mortal  ever  uncovered.* — Inscription 
on  the  Temple  of  Sais,  ap.  Plutarch, 
de  hide.  Again,  rbv  irpOroy  Qebp  r^ 
vdvTi  rbv  a&rbp  pofili^ovffi.  Plutarch, 
from  Hecataeus,  de  Isid.  et  Osiri.  See 
Cudworth,  ch.  iv.  Vol.  n.  pp.  170,  175. 
All  that  Cudworth  adduces,  and  it  is  well 
worth  reading,  shows  that  the  Egyptians 
were  genuine  Pantheists. 


*  See  Faber,  Pagan  Idolatry^  B.  I. 
ch.  iii. 

«  See  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  i. 
p.  351 ;  Maurice's  History  of  Hlndostan 
and  Indian  Antiquities, passim ;  Faber,  as 
above ;  Mill's  Pantheistic  Theory;  Hartz, 
Manual  of  Buddhisnu 

•  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  note  16. 
'  Jupiter  est  quodcumque  vides,  quo- 

curaque  moveris,  Lucan  ix.  58a  See 
also  Virg.  Edog.  in.  60,  Georg,  iv.  219, 
jEn,  vr.  7^4,  Lucret.  n.  6r. 

8  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

»  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p. 
152 ;  Ward's  Religion  of  tht  Hindoos^ 
Vol.  IV.  474. 

^*  Mill's  Pantheistic  Theory ^  p.  159. 
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Brahmin  or  Baddhist^  while  he  believes  that  by  piety  man  may 
become  more  and  more  truly  God^  looks  forward  as  his  final 
consumation  and  bliss^  to  Nirwana,  or  absorption  in  the 
Deity. 

This  system  of  religion  or  philosophy^  which  has  prevailed 
so  extensively  in  heathendom^  and  found  favour  with  the  early 
philosophic  heretics^  and  probably  with  the  brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  in  the  twelfth  century/  was  taught  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Benedict  de  Spinosa^  a  Portuguese  Jew/  and  has  been 
called  from  him  Spinozism.  Some  of  the  philosophic  divines  of 
Germany  have  revived  it  of  late^  and  have  taught  it  as  the  solution 
of  all  the  Christian  mysteries ;  so  that  with  them  the  Christ  or 
God-man  is  not  the  individual  personal  Jesus ;  but  mankind  is 
God  made  man^  the  miracle-worker^  the  sinless  one ;  who  dies  and 
rises^  and  ascends  into  Heaven,  and  through  faith  in  whom  man 
is  justified. 

The  History  of  the  Second  part  of  this  Article,  that  is,  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  may  be  considered  as  almost  equivalent 
to  the  history  of  Christianity. 

I.  What  degree  of  knowledge  of  it  there  may  have  been 
previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  great  interest, 
but  of  great  diflSculty.  This  question,  as  regards  Scripture,  must 
be  deferred  to  the  next  section ;  here  it  is  considered  by  the  light 
of  history  alone. 

It  has  been  thought,  with  considerable  reason,  that  there  are 
distinct  intimations  of  it  (i)  in  the  Jewish  writings,  (2)  in  the 
mythology  of  most  ancient  nations,  (3)  in  the  works  of  Plato  and 
other  philosophers. 

I  The  Jewish  Targums  and  Philo-Judseus  both  speak 
frequently  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  The  latter  may  possibly 
have  been  indebted  to  philosophic  sources.  This  can  hardly  be 
conjectured  with  probability  of  the  former;  and,  although  none  of 
them  are  much  earlier  than  the  Christian  era,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  they  speak  the  language  and  contain  the  tradition  of  former 
ages.  Passages,  such  as  that  in  the  Targum  on  Psalm  ex.,  where 
*  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord '  is  rendered  ^  the  Lord  said  unto 
His  Word,^  and  many  like  it,  seem,  at  first  sight  at  least,  very 


1  Mosheim,  Cent.  xn.  Pt,  n.  cb.  t. 

3  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvir.  §  i,  14. ;  Ten-  /  iog  opiniong  very  Bimilat  V>  'P8LXil\it\B:aL« 
oemann,  p.  32^.    Giordano  Brano,  in  the  I  See  Tennomann,  p.  283. 


sixteenth  centuiy,  a  Dominican,  was  burnt 
at  Home  as  a  heretic,  A.D.  i6c»,  ^ot\icA<i- 
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clearly  to  indicate  a  notion  of  Personal  Plurality  in  the  Divine 
Unity.  Yet|  of  late^  a  different  opinion  has  prevailed  concerning 
the  signification  of  the  term  Memra  or  Word  {yn  \inty^)  used 
in  the  Targums ;  it  being  contended^  that  the  phrase  means  not  a 
distinct  and  separate  Person^  but  is^  in  fact^  only  another  form  of 
the  pronoun  ^  Himself.^  Both  views  have  found  able  advocates 
and  may  be  supported  by  considerable  arguments ;  and  therefore 
the  question  concerning  the  Jewish  opinions  on  the  Trinity  must 
be  considered  as  one  which  is  not  fully  decided. 

2  In  the  mythology  of  almost  all  nations^  it  is  plain^  that 
the  number  three  has  been  a  sacred  number.  The  triads  of 
classical  mythology  (e.  g.  Zeus^  Poseidon^  and  Hades :  or  again^ 
Jupiter^  Juno^  and  Minerva^  in  the  Capitol)  are  well  known.' 
More  remarkable  by  far  is  the  Trimourti  of  Hindostan.  Chris- 
tians have  frequently  believed  that  the  Trimourti  originated  in 
some  patriarchal  tradition^  whilst  imbelievers  have  found  in  it 
an  argument  against  the  Christian  Faith^  as  being  merely  one 
development  of  the  many  speculations  concerning  God^  which 
have  prevailed  in  India  and  elsewhere.  In  answer  to  the  latter^ 
it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  the  whole  significance  of  the  Tri- 
mourti is  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  likeness  being  in 
number  only.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  were  no  tripersonal 
unity,  but  three  distinct,  created  divinities,  embodiments  of  the 
various  powers  of  nature ;  though  subsequently  both  Vishnu  and 
Siva  were,  by  their  respective  votaries,  identified  with  the  Great 
Supreme.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  well  ascertained, 
that  the  gods  of  the  Trimourti  were  unknown  to  the  Vedas  and 
more  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  /  so  that  the  origin  of  a  belief 
in  them  cannot  be  traced  to  primitive  tradition,  but  must  more 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  speculations  of  later  Indian  Theo- 
sophists.^ 

3  Plato  and  some  other  Greek  philosophers,  are  generally 


^  See  Allix'a  Testimony  of  the  Ancient 
Jewitik  Chwrck  against  the  Unitarians, 
Bryant's  Opinions  of  Philo-Judceus.  Bull, 
Fid.  Nic.  Drf.  1. 1.  16-19. 

^  Burton's  JBampton  Lectures^  Leot. 
vn.  p.  221,  note  93. 

*  Cudworth,  B.  L  ch.  iv.  §  1%  p.  319. 
§  32,  p.  470.  The  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  of  the  Capitol  were  the  same  as 
the  three  great  gods,  Tinia,  Cnpra,  and 
Menrra,  who  had  Temples  in  every  Etrms- 
can  city. 

^  See  especiaUy  Professor  Wilson^s 
translation  of  the  Hig  Veda,     The  legend 


of  Crishna^  which  seemed  peculiarly  to 
resemble  some  portions  of  Christian  his- 
tory, occurs  first  in  the  Bhagavat  Qita,  a 
work  of  about  the  third  century  a.d. 
Some  part  of  it  has  probably  been  directly 
borrowed  from  the  Gospels,  or  ApocryphiJ 
Gospels.  The  student  may  consult  Rot. 
0.  Hardwick*s  Christ  and  other  Masters, 
Partn. 

'  On  the  Trinity  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi,  see  Cudworth,  InteU.  Syst,  B.  I 
ch.  IV.  §  16,  &c.  On  the  appearance  of 
a  Trinity  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheism,  see 
§  18,  Vol.  u,  p.  194. 
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considered  as  having  expounded  a  doctrine,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels/  If  it  be  so,  we  may, 
probably  enough,  trace  his  sentiments  to  some  like  source  of 
patriarchal  tradition  or  Jewish  creed.  Some  think  Plato  had  it  of 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  may  perhaps  have  learned  it  from  some 
eastern  source.  Others,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Numenius,  Plato  gained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  doctrine  during 
his  thirteen  years'  residence  in  Egypt.'  But^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged,  that  Plato's  view  of  the  Logos  was  utterly 
unlike  the  Christian  belief  in  the  Trinity.  It  is  said  he  never 
spoke  of  the  Word  or  '  Reason  of  God,  as  a  distinctly  existing 
person ;  it  was  only  a  mode  or  relation^  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  Deity  might  be  contemplated.' '  After  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, indeed,  philosophic  Christians,  and,  still  more,  philosophic 
heretics,  early  used  Platonic  terms  to  express  Christian  doctrine. 
Hence  the  language  of  philosophy  became  tinged  with  the  language 
of  Christianity :  hence,  too,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  heretics, 
using  the  language  of  Platonism,  corrupted  Christianity  with 
Platonic  philosophy.  Hence,  again,  St.  John,  who  wrote  after 
the  rise  of  such  heretics,  uses  language  which  they  had  in- 
troduced ;  yet  not  in  their  sense  of  such  language,  but  with  the 
very  purpose  of  correcting  their  errors.*  It  is  clear  then,  that,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  St.  John 
used  terms,  which  had  been  used  before  the  Christian  Revelation ; 
and  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  which  hints  that  he  learned  his  doc- 
trine from  Plato,  becomes  harmless  and  unmeaning.' 

II.  When  once  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  had  been  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  it  became  the  inndamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Yet  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  first  Christian  writers 
using  the  same  technical  language  to  express  their  belief  in  it, 
which  afterwards  became  necessary,  when  heresy  sprang  up,  and 
controversy  gave  rise  to  definite  controversial  terms.  Unitarian 
writers  have  charged  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  1 50)  with  being  the  first  to 
introduce  *  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  second  God*  into  Christianity; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  admitted,  that  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
Christ  as  God,  but  deny  that  the  Apostolic  fathers  held  the  doc- 


^  On  Plato'i  Trinity^  see  Cudworth, 
B.  I.  ch.  IT.  §  34.  Vol.  IL  p.  300.  §  34. 
Vol.  iiL  pp.  54,  89,  fto. 

'  On  the  Rttftemeut  of  Nnmeniu^  who 


XXXV.    Allix's  Judgment  of  ikt  Jevish 

Churchy  ch.  XXI n.  p.  386. 
3  See  Button,  Bampton  Lett.,  p.  ii^, 
^  Burtftn^a  Bampton  Lect.,   Leot.  m 


Mks,  'Whatia  Plato,  but  Moses  in  Attic!'    .  rd'I  note  90. 

■ee  Lazdner'B  TuL  of  Anc  ffeathen$,  ch.    I      '  Gibbon's  Detiine  and  FaU^  oh.  XT« 
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trines  of  TriDitarianisin.  Such  assertions^  however  unfounded^ 
render  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  not  a  little  ina- 
portant  j  as  it  conld  hardly  fail  to  pnzzle  us^  if  we  found  the 
earliest  Christians  and  their  most  famous  pastors  ignorant  of  what 
we  have  learned  to  esteem  the  ground-work  of  the  faith. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  subjects  treated  of  by  any 
of  the  Apostolical  fathers/  to  lead  them  naturally  to  set  forth  a 
distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  many  expressions  might  occur  of 
love  to  Christ  and  reverence  for  Him,  without  a  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  His  Godhead.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
remarkable  and  satisfactory,  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  in  all  the 
works  ascribed  to  those  fathers  commonly  called  Apostolical,  pas- 
sages which  seem  distinctly  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  so,  at  least  by  implication,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Ignatius,  especially,  is  so  clear  on  this  pointi  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  evading  the  force  of  his  testimony  is  to  deny  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  his  epistles.' 


^  The  following  pasaages  exhibit  Fome 
rf  the  testimonieR  of  the  Apoetolie  fathers 
to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  by  implica- 
tion, to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Clement  Jlomanus.  'The  Sceptre  of 
the  Majeaty  of  God,  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ,  Oil  me  not  in  the  show  of  pride  and 
nrrogance,  though  He  might  have  done  so.' 
(t  Cor.  xvi.)  'Being  content  with  the 
portion  God  had  dispensed  to  yon  ;  and 
hearkening  diligently  to  His  word,  ye 
were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  HIS 
BUFFERINGS  always  before  your  eyes.' 
( I  Cor.  ii.  See  also  chapters  xxxii.  xxxvi. 
xlv.  &o.) 

Jgnatiut   calls    our    Saviour     'Jesus 
Christ  our  God,'  (in  the  Inscription  to  the 
Kpifftlefi  to  the  Kphesians  and  Eomans, 
also  in  TraJl.  7,  Horn,  iii.),  speaks  of '  the 
Blood  of  God'  (Eph.  i.),  'the  passion  of 
my  God'  (JRom.  vi.),  says,  *I  glorify  God, 
even  Jesus  Christ  (Siwym.   i).     *When 
God  was  manifested    in    human    form 
(dr^pbnrfrctfs)  for  newness  of  eternal  life/ 
(Eph.  xix.)     'There    is  one  Physician, 
both  fleshly  and  spiritual,  made  and  not 
Tnade,  God  incarnate  :  true  life  is  death : 
both  of  Mary  and  of  God  ;  first  passible, 
then  impassible ;  even   Jesus  Christ  our 
Lcrd.*  {Eph,  vii.)     'Except  Him,  who  is 
above  all  time,  eternal,  invisible,  though 
for  our  sakes  made  visible,  who  was  in- 
tangibl*^,   impassible  ;  yet  for  our  sakes 
liecame  subject  to  suffering,  enduring  all 
manner  of  ways  for  us.  *     (Ign,  to  Polye. 
iir.)    '  God,  who  waa  manifetted  by  His 


Son  JetQs  Christ,  who  is  the  Eterud 
Word,  not  coming  forth  from  ailenoe.* 
{Mafjn.  vni.) 

The  Trinity  of  Perf^ns  in  the  Godhei^ 
is  plainly  referred  to  in  such  passages  aa 
these : 

'  Study  that  so  ....  ye  may  prosper 
in  body  and  spirit,  in  faith'  and  charity — 
in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Father,  and  in  tb«^ 
Spirit — in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end ;' 
and  again,  *Be  subject  to  your  bishop 
and  to  one  another,  as  Jepus  Christ  to  the 
Father,  according  to  tbe  flesh,  and  as  the 
.  Apostles  both  to  Christ  and  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost'     {Magn.  xnL) 

Polyearp  speaks  most  clearly  in  the 
doxology  ascribed  to  hi  to,  as  some  of  hit 
last  words,  io  the  Cir<u'ar  EpiMie  of  Cfte 
Church  of  Smyrna  on  the  Martyrdom  of 
Polyearp : 

'For  this,  and  for  all  things  else,  I 
praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  I'hee, 
by  the  eternal  and  heavenly  High  Priest, 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son,  with 
whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
glory  both  now  and  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
Amen.'  Martyrdom  of  Polyc.  xiv.  On 
this  passage  see  Waterland,  Vol  Ji.  p. 

A  vindication  of  Clement  of  Home  and 
Polyearp  from  the  im {mutation  of  Arianiran 
may  l>e  found  in  Bull,  F.  D.  n,  3.  x 

jBamahat,  whose  £pistle,  tliough  per- 
haps not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  that 
name,  is  doubtless  the  work  of  one  who 
lived  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the 
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JastiD  Martyr,  a.d.  150,  i%  the  first  early  Christian  writer,  of 
Trhom  we  have  any  considerable  remains.  If  he  does  not  state, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  form  of  the  Nicene  or  Athana- 
sian  Creeds ;  he  yet  clearly  and  constantly  asserts,  that  the  Son  is 
God,  of  one  substance  and  nature  with  the  Father,  and  yet  nume- 
rically distinct  from  Him.'  The  word  THnity  occurs  in  a  treatise 
attributed  to  Justin  Martyr  {De  Exporitione  Fidei) ;  but  this  work 
18  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  The  first  use  of  this  term  is 
therefore  commonly  ascribed  to  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antiochj 
A.D.  181,  who  speaks  of  the  three  days  of  creation,  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  '  types  of  the  Trinity,  yiz.  of 
God,  His  Word,  and  His  wisdom.'  * 

Irenaeus,  a.d.  i  85,  gives  something  like  regular  forms  of  creeds, 
greatly  resembling  the  Apostles'  Creed  (See  i.  9,  iv.  33).  His 
statements  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  are  singularly  clear,  and  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  Scriptures  would  never  have  given  to 


otbtr  Apofltolical  fAthen,  wriUi:  *For 
tliis  cmuae  the  Lord  was  content  to  gaffer 
for  our  sodlfl,  although  He  be  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth ;  to  whom  Qod  said 
before  the  beginniDg  of  the  world,  "  Let 
UM  make  man  in  onr  image.'**  {Bamab. 
e.  ▼.)  Again,  '  Y^ou  have  in  this  also  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  that  by  Him  and  for  Him 
are  all  things.*  Sri  i»  Airrfp  icAmra  xal 
c/f  kirbv  (c.  xn.  See  Boll,  P,D,  i.  a,  2.) 

ITermas,  who  is  reckoned  an  Aposto- 
Heal  fatlier,  and  was  certainly  a  writer 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  has  the  following :  '  The  Son  is 
indeed  more  ancient  than  any  creature, 
inasmach  as  He  was  in  connoil  with  the 
Father  at  the  creation  of  all  thinsrg.' 
{Simil.  IZ.  12.)  *The  Name  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  great,  and  without  bounds,  and 
the  whol>3  world  is  supported  by  it.* 
(SimU.  IX.  14.) 

Concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
seTen  shorter  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  see 
I'eanon*s  VindieUe  JgwU,  ia  the  second 
Volqme  of  Cotderii  Patret  Apostolici. 
A  Synopisis  of  his  Arguments  is  giren 
in  Dapin's  EctUt.  Hist. ;  in  the  Life  of 
Ignatius.  See  also  Bp.  Horsley's  Works, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  133.  Dr.  Burton  {Tutimonits 
9f  the  Ante-Nieene  PcUkert,  p.  14)  enu- 
merates the  following,  as  great  names  to 
be  ranked  on  the  same  side  with  Bp. 
P«arson  in  hoMing  that  the  genuineness 
<4  these  Epistles  has  been  fully  proved : 
I.  Voaiiiis,  Ussher,  Hammond,  Petavius, 
Grotiaii  Bu-l,  Cave,  Wake,  Cotelerius, 
Grabe^    Dupin,     'JIUemont,     Le    Clere, 


Lardner,  Horsley,  &c.  On  the  opposite 
side  he  reckons  Salmasius,  Blondel,  Did- 
Isras,  Priestley. 

SincQ  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  Ver* 
sion  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  their 
publication  by  Mr.  Cureton,  a  new  con- 
troversy has  arisen :  viz.  whether  the 
three  epistles  in  the  Syriac  be  the  only 
genuine,  and  the  seven  shorter  Gree( 
Epistles  deserving  of  acceptance,  only  so 
fcr  as  they  agree  with  the  Syriac.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  con- 
troversy, it  is  most  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  even  the  three  Syri  ic  Epistles  con- 
tain some  of  the  strongest  of  those  pas- 
sages, in  the  seven  Greek  Epistles,  which 
prove  the  writer*s  belief  in  the  true  Deity 
of  Christ. 

^  An  example  of  his  mode  of  speaking 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  short  pas- 
sage from  Apd,  i.  c.  63 :  'They,  who  say 
that  the  Son  is  the  Father,  are  convicted 
of  neither  knowing  the  Father,  nor  of 
understanding,  that  the  God  of  tlie  uni- 
verse has  a  Son,  who  being  the  Firstborn 
Word  of  God,  \n  also  God.'  Of  Justin's 
sentiments  on  the  Logos  and  the  Trinity, 
see  Bull,  P.D.  ii.  4;  Waterland  ill.  pp. 
157,  246;  Burton's  Tettinoniea  of  Ante- 
Nicene  Pathera,  p.  30 ;  Bp.  Kaye's  Jutt. 
Mart.  ch.  IL  where  aloo,  in  the  Appendix, 
is  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Tatian, 
Athenagnraa,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch. 

^  Ad  Autolychum,  Lib.  11.  p.  106. 
T&roi  Tp/aSov,  rov  OeoD,  Kal  roG  A6yov 
aiToOf  Kal  r^r  Zo<f>ias  a^oO.  On  his 
doctrine,  consult  Bull,  P.  D.  11.  4,  to. 
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a^7  one  absolutely  the  name  of  God,  unless  he  were  truly 
God.* 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  heathen  author,  somewhat 
earlier  than  Irenseus  (the  Philopatris  of  Lucian),  which  shows  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  at  which  he  sneers,  more  plainly 
perhaps  than  if  the  words  had  been  those  of  a  Christian.  There  is 
a  doubt,  whether  the  work  is  Lncian's  or  not ;  but  its  genuineness 
is  not  of  much  consequence,  if,  as  is  generally  admitted,  it  was 
either  his  writing,  or  that  of  some  contemporary  of  his.' 

Tertullian,  a.d.  200,  both  distinctly  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  is  the  first  Latin  who  used  the  term  Trinitas.' 

We  might  trace  the  chain  onwards  through  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  Dionysius,  and  so  down  to 
the  Council  of  Nice.  Some  may  see  in  the  bold  speculations  of 
Origen  the  germ  of  heresy  even  on  the  important  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  his  zeal  against  Sabellius, 
appears  to  have  been  led  into  some  heedless  expressions.  There 
is,  however,  little  doubt  that  Origen  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Trinity  ;  and  the  expressions  of  Dionysius,  which  called  forth  the 
censure  of  his  brethren,  were  afterwards  fiilly  and  satisfactorily 
explained.  Thus  all  the  early  fathers,  who  continued  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
to  the  faith  of  that  Church  in  one  God  and  Three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead. 

Some  even,  who  were  charged  with  schism  or  heresy,  as  Mon- 
tanus  and  Novatian,  were  yet  clear  and  decided  in  their  language 


^  Jren.  in.  c.  vi.  §  r  ;  Barton,  Ante* 
Niunt  Father^  p.  68  ;  where  see  the  tes- 
timony of  Ireoaens  at  length ;  also  in  Bull, 
P.D,  II.  5,  and  Heaven's  Account  of 
Irencnu,  cb.  IV, 

'  The  passage  is  :  Kpl  Kal  ri»a  hru- 

yaVf  AftfipcToyf  odpayluva,  vl&v  Trarpbs, 
TVtGfta  iK  roO  irarp6f  iKWop€v6fA€VW,  h  iK 
rpi&Pf  Kal  i^  irbs  rpla, 

.  •  €.g,  adv,  Praa-eam,  c.  ni.  Itaque 
duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant  a  nobis  pne- 
dioari,  se  vero  unias  Dei  cultores  prse- 
sumunty  quasi  non  et  nnitas  inrationa- 
biliter  collecta  hsBresin  faciat,  et  Trinitas 
rationaliter  expensa,  veritatem  const!- 
toat. 

Dr.  Hey,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
FirAt  Article,  observes  that  the  charge, 
which  the  heretics  made  against  the 
G^tholict    of    holding    three    Gods^    is 


to  him  the  strongest  evidenoe,  that 
the  Catholics  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Tertnllian  distinctly  illastrates  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  by  introducing  the  comparison 
of  the  sun,  and  a  ray  from  the  sun,  or 
light  kindled  from  light.  As  the  sub- 
stance of  the  light  remains  the  same, 
though  a  ray  has  been  sent  forth,  or  an- 
other light  kindled,  *  so  what  proceeds 
from  God  is  both  God  and  the  Son  of 
Ood,  and  both  are  one.'  Apol.  c.  xxt. 
See  Bull,  R  D,  ii.  7;  Burton,  p.  162; 
and  Bp.  Kane's  Tertullian,  p.  553,  where 
the  ambiguity  of  some  of  Tertullian'a 
Uoguage  is  fully  considered. 

The  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  first  to 
be  found  in  Greek  in  Theophilus,  and  in 
Latm  in  Tertullian,  received  synodical 
authority  in  the  Council  of  Alexandria. 
A.D.  317.  ^ 
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on  this  head.  Bingham^  has  collected  abundant  proofs  that  the 
devotions  of  the  ancient  Church  were  paid  to  every  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Fldei  Nictena  Defensio,  and  Dr.  Burton^  in 
his  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers y  have  given  fully  the 
testimonies  of  the  fathers  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  before  the 
Council  of  Nice.  To  their  works  the  student  may  refer  for 
further  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  firmly  and 
fully  maintained  by  the  early  Christian  writers  from  the  first.' 

But,  though  the  Church  was  thus  sound  at  hearty  it  had  been 
declared  by  the  Apostle,  that  *  there  must  needs  be  heresies,  that 
the  approved  might  be  made  manifest ;'  and  we  find,  that,  even 
during  the  lifetimes  and  labours  of  the  Apostles  themselves, '  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  did  already  work,'  which  soon  after  was 
revealed  in  the  monstrous  forms  of  Gnosticism  and  other  Anti- 
christian  heresies. 

It  is  plain  from  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  that  there  were  two  evil 
elements,  even  then,  at  work,  to  corrupt  the  faith  and  divide  the 
Church.  Those  elements  were  Judaism  and  Eastern  Philosophy. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Timothy, 
and  the  writings  of  St.  John,  abound  with  allusions  to  these 
dangers.  The  ^  Philosophy  falsely  so  called'  {ypuxiiq  'i'fv8win;/ioc), 
and  the  seeking  justification  by  the  Jewish  Law,  are  the  constant 
topics  of  the  Apostle's  warnings.  There  are  also  two  points  de- 
serving of  particular  notice;  first,  that  these  warnings  are  especially 
given  to  the  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  ;^  secondly,  that  St.  Paul 
evidently  connects  with  his  warnings  against  both  these  errors 
earnest  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity.* 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  we  find  two 
classes  of  false  opinions ;  the  one  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the 
Gospel  with  Judaism,  the  other  from  a  like  mixture  with  Oriental 
or  Platonic  philosophy,  and  both  tending  to  a  denial  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  supreme  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
was  most  probable,  the  Eastern  rather  than  the  Western  Church, 
and  especially,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 


^  Ecd,  Antiq.  Book  xiii.  oh.  il 

*  See  aJao  Bull's  FrimUiva  TVadilio, 
Waterland,  On  the  Trinity;  Faber's  Apo- 
gtolieUy  of  Trinitarianiim. 

>  St  Jubn  lived  Utterly  in  Ephesus, 
And  especublly  addreaaes  the  Churches  of 
Timothy  was  Biihop  of  Bpheios, 


and  St  Paars  moat  marked  allasions  t<> 
philosophical  heresy  are  in  the  Epistles  U» 
Timothy,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Coluit- 
sians. 

*  This  may  be  especially  seen  in  soo'i 
passages  as  Eph.  i.  33;  CoL  I  15,  19: 
li.  9.     I  Tim.  iii.  i6,fcompared  with  iv. 

h  «,  3- 
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and  afterwards  the  Chureh  of  Antioch^  were  the  birth-places  of 
the  heresiarchs  and  of  their  heresies.  These  Churches  exhibited, 
independently  of  distinct  heresy,  a  considerable  tendency  to 
Judaism.  The  celebrated  controversy  about  Easter  first  arose 
from  the  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  adopting  the  Jewish  com- 
putation, in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Church  of  Antioch.^ 
Again,  in  the  East  it  was,  that  the  Judaical  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week,  prevailed ;  which  is  6rst 
condemned  by  St.  Paul,^  then  by  Ignatius,'  and  afterwards  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea.^ 

The  earliest  heretics,  of  whom  we  read,  are  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  Nicolaitans,  both  mentioned  in  Scripture;  who  adopted^ 
according  to  Eccesiastical  history,  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and 
endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  the  Gospel.  Gnosticism,  in  its 
more  developed  form,  seems  to  have  taught,  that  the  one  Supreme 
Intelligence,  dwelling  in  darkness  unapproachable,  gave  existence 
to  a  line  of  iEons,  or  heavenly  spirits,  who  were  all,  more  or  less, 
partakers  of  His  nature  (i.e.  of  a  nature  specifically  the  same),  and 
included  in  His  glory  {vXiifJWfia),  though  individually  separate 
from  the  Sovereign  Deity.*  Of  these  Moub,  Christ  or  the  Logos 
was  the  chief, — an  emanation  from  God  therefore,  but  not  God 
Himself;  although  dwelling  in  the  P/eronta,  the  special  habitation 
and  probably  the  Bosom  of  God.  Here  then  we  see,  that  the 
philosophic  sects  were  likely  to  make  our  Lord  but  an  emanation 
firom  God,  not  one  with  Him. 

Cerinthus,^  a  heretic  of  the  first  century,  is  by  some  considered 
more  as  a  Judaizer,  by  others  more  as  a  Gnostic  or  philosophic 
heretic.  It  is  probable  that  he  combined  both  errors  in  one. 
But  early  in  the  second  century,  we  meet  with  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionite8,who  undoubtedly  owed  their  origin  to  Judaism,  although, 
like  others,  they  may  have  introduced  some  admixture  of  philo- 
sophy into  their  creed.'  All  these  held  low  opinions  of  the 
Person  and  liature  of  Christ  The  Cerinthians  are  said  to  have 
held  the  common  Gnostic  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
with  whom  the  .^Eon  Christ  was  united  at  baptism.  The  Nazarenes 
are  supposed  to  have  held  the  birth  of  a  Virgin,  and  to  have 
admitted,  that  Jesus  was  in  a  certain  manner  united  to  the  Divine 


^  See  Noirman'i  Arians,  ch.  i.  §  I. 

«  Col.  ii.  i6. 

'  Igoat.  ad  Magnet,  xviii. 

*  CVin.xxix.  SeeSuicer,  Vol.  ii.p.9a2. 

'*  l^ewmau's  Arians,  ch.  ii.  §4,1.  2c6. 


•  See  MosLeim,  Cent.  I.  Pt.  n.  ch.  ▼. 
§16. 

7  Mosbeini,  Cent.  ir.  Pt,  11.  ch.  t. 
§§  ^»  3>  Bee  alw  Biirtoii's  Hampton 
Ltciure^,  p.  247, 
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Nature.  The  Ebionites^  on  the  other  hand,  are  accused  of 
esteeming  Christ,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  though  with  a 
heavenly  mission  and  some  portion  of  Divinity.^ 

Here  we  havei  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  Apostolic  times,  the 
germ  at  least  of  all  false  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  heretics,  indeed,  as  have  been  mentioned,  were  at  once  looked 
on  as  enemies  to,  not  professors  of,  the  Gospel ;  and  were  esteemed 
according  to  the  strong*  language  of  St.  John,  not  Christians,  but 
Antichrists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  been  peculiarly  free  from  heresy,  was  troubled  by  the 
ernurs  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon.  They  are  generally  looked  ou 
as  mere  humanitarians ;  but  they  probably  held,  that  Christ  was  a 
man  endued  with  a  certain  Divine  energy,  or  some  portion  of  the 
Divine  nature.' 

The  end  of  the  salne  century  witnessed  the  rise  of  another 
heresy  of  no  small  consequence.  Praxeas,  of  whose  opinions  we 
can  form  a  more  definite  notion  from  Tertullian's  treatise  against 
him,  asserted  the  doctrine,  that  there  was  but  one  Person  in  the 
Godhead.  That  one  Person  he  considered  to  be  both  Father  and 
Son ;  and  was  therefore  charged  with  holding,  that  the  Father 
sufiered,  whence  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians.' 

Noetus  (a.d.  220)  of  Smyrna,  and  after  him  Sabellius  of 
Pentapolis  in  Africa  (a.d.  255),  held  a  similar  doctrine ;  which  has 
since  acquired  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  Its  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity is  a  denial  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  the 
belief  that  the  Person  of  the  Father,  who  is  one  with  the  Son,  was 
incarnate  in  Christ.  But  a  more  heretical  and  dangerous  form  of 
the  doctrine  made,  not  the  Godhead,  but  an  emanation  only  from 
the  Godhead,  to  have  dwelt  in  Jesus ;  and  thus  what  we  may  call 
the  low  Sabeiliaus  bordered  on  mere  humanitarians,  and  also 
nearly  symbolized  on  this  important  subject  with  Yalentinus  and 
other  Gnostics,  who  looked  on  the  supreme  ^on,  Christ  or  the 
Logos,  as  an  emanation  from  God,  which  dwelt  in  Jesus,  and 
returned  from  Jesus  to  the  Pleroma  or  God. 


^  Mosheim,    Cent.  ii.   Pt.   IL  ch.   v. 

*  Theodotus,  having  denied  his  faith 
io  persecution,  excused  himself  by  saying, 
that  be  had  not  denied  God,  but  man  ;  he, 
a<ocoruiug  to  Eusebius,  being  the  fintt  who 
asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  Mras  a  mere 
man  ;  for  ail  former  heretics  had  aclmiited 
at  least  some  Divinity  in  Jesus.    (See 


BuiUyns  BampUrti  Lectures,  p.  347*)  '^^i" 
shoaid  seem  to  show  that  llieodutus  waii 
a  mere  humaLitarian. 

•  See  TertuUian,  adv.  Praxeam:  also 
Bp.  Kaye's  TeiixdliaH,  p.  536;  Mobheiin, 
Cent.  II.  Pt.  II,  ch.  r.  §  10.  Praxeas  \h 
placed  A,i>,  200.  He  propagated  his 
opinions  at  Hume, 
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BerylluSi  Bishop  of  Bozrah^  seems  to  have  taken  up  this  form 
of  Sabellianism.  He  was  converted  by  the  arguments  of  Origen. 
But  not  long  after^  Paul  of  Samosata^  Bishop  afAntioch,  the  most 
important  see  in  Asia^  a  man  supported  bv  th%  influence  of  the 
famous  Zenobia^  professed  a  creeds  which  some  have  considered 
pure  humanitarianiam ;  but  which  was  evidently^  more  or  less^  what 
has  been  called  the  emanative^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Patripas- 
sian^  form  of  Sabellianism.  He  held^  ^  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ohost  exist  in  God ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason 
and  activity  do  in  man  ;^  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  but  that  the 
Reason  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into  him^  and  by  him 
wrought  miracles  upon  earthy  and  instructed  the  nations ;  and 
finally^  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with 
the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might,  though  improperly,  be  called  God/ 
Several  councils  were  called  in  consequence  of  this  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places ;  and  although  the  rhetoric  and  sophistry  of 
Paulus  for  a  time  baffled  his  opponents,  he  was  finally  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  264),  and  dispossessed  of  his 
bishopric  by  Aurelian  (a.d.  272),  after  having  held  it^  in  spite  of 
condemnation,  by  the  aid  of  Zenobia.' 

The  controversies  which  these  various  errors  gave  rise  to, 
naturally  tended  to  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  to  introduce  strife 
about  words ;  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  most  formidable  heresy, 
that  has  probably  ever  disturbed  the  Christian  Church.  Arius,  a 
native  of  Antioch,  but  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  began  by  charging 
his  bishop,  Alexander,  with  Sabellianism.  It  is  most  probable, 
that,  as  his  predecessor  Diouysius,  in  his  zeal  against  Sabellianism, 
had  been  betrayed  into  incautious  expressions,  seeming  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  Divine  nature  ;  so  Alexander,  in  his 
zeal  to  maintain  that  dignity,  may  have  used  language  not  unlike  the 
language  of  the  Patripassians.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he 
was  a  sound  believer  in  the  Trinity.  Arius  was,from  this  beginning, 
led  on  to  propound,  and  mould  intoshape,hi8  own  dangerous  heresy. 

It  was  unlike  the  heresy  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  For, 
though  some  of  them  may  have  been  mere  humanitarians ;  those, 
who  held  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ,  held  that  Logos  to  be 
either  God  or  an  emanation   fi*om   God,  and  so  in  some  sense 


^  He  spoke  of  the  Son  of  God.  a« 
beint;  an  untubnsting  hnowUdgt  or  energy ^ 
iirtoTi^fiil  ipurdffraTos.  In  opposition  to 
which,  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  An- 
tioch speak  of  Him  as  ^cucroy  ivipytiav 
kqI  i¥w6ff7arow,  a  living  cnyd  wJlmatiitg 


energy,  liouth,  Hdig,  Sac.  Tom.  ii,  pp, 
468,  469.  Bull,  Fid.  Nic.  Def.  Lib.  111. 
c.  iv, 

*  See  Mosheini,  Cent.  ill.  Pi.  it.  ch  v. 
§15;  Newman's  ilrtant ;  Burton's  Bam}*' 
ton  Lccturcif  Note  103. 
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oo-etemal  and  consubstantial.  Anus  and  his  followers,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  there  once  was  a  period*  when  the  son  of  God 
was  not  (iV  irorc  ore  ovk  tjv),  and  that  he  was  created  by  God^  of 
a  substance  which  once  was  not  {i^  ovk  oinraii^).  They  called  Him 
by  the  name  of  God,  and  allowed  to  Him  in  terms,  all  the  attributes 
of  Grod ;  but  denied  that  he  was  homo^ousios  of  one  Substance 
with  the  Father,'  or  in  any  sense  one  with  Him.  The  true  Logos 
they  esteemed  to  be  merely  the  Wisdom,  an  attribute  of  God  ;  but 
the  Son  they  held  to  have  been  created  before  all  worlds,  and 
lo  far  enlightened  by  the  Wisdom  of  God,  that  He  mighty  though 
improperly,  be  called  the  Logos,  and  that  by  Him  God  made  the 
world.  They  said  of  Him,  that,  before  he  was  created  or  begotten, 
He  did  not  exist  {vpiv  yewriOy  ovk  ijif),  and  they  explained  the 
title  of  fiovoy^vric,  Only  Begotten,  as  though  it  meant  Begotten  by 
God  alone,  yewridug  irapa  fAOvov* 

Here  we  see  a  second  and  created  God  introduced  into  the 
Christian  Theology.  The  Patripassians,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
denied  the  Trinity  of  Persons ;  the  Yalentiuians  and  Manichees, 
on  the  contrary,  are  accused  of  saying,  that  there  were  three 
unconnected  independent  Beings  in  the  Godhead.^  But  Arianism 
taught  distinctly  the  existence  of  one,  or  two  beings,  who  were  to 
be  worshipped  as  God,  and  yet  were  neither  one  nor  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Father.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  this  was 
either  to  direct  Polytheism,  or  more  probably  and  naturally  to 
Humanitarianism.* 

The  Council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  3 1 8  bishops,  was  summoned 
in  325  by  Constantine  the  Great;  which  condemned  Arianism, 
established  the  doctrine  of  the  homo-ousion  {i.e.  that  the  Son  was 
consubstantial  with  the  Father),  and  drew  up  the  Creed  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Nicene,  with  the  exception  of  the  clauses  which 
follow  the  words  ^  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Arianism,  thus 
checked  for  a  time,  soon  revived  again.  Constantine  was  con- 
vinced that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  banished,  and  recalled  him. 
His  son  Constantius,  who  ruled  first  in  the  East,  and  then  over 
the  whole  empire,  and  afterwards  Yalens,  who  ruled  also  in  the 


^  He  avoided  saying  *  time '  ixp^'^t) ; 
he  appean  to  bav^e  admitted,  that 
the  productioii  of  the  Logos  was  before 
all  time.  See  Neander,  Church  History ^ 
Vol  IV.  p.  4.     LoDdon,  Bobn,  1851. 

•  PearsoD,  On.  tke  Creed,  Art  I.  p.  135. 
(foL  Load.  1733.) 

*  This  was  the  fallacy  of  Eunomius. 
See  PearsoOf  On  the  Creed,  Art.  11.  p.  138. 


*  The  Apostolical  Canons  mention  and 
condemn  certain  persons,  who  baptized  in 
the  name  of  three  unoriginated  principles, 
rpeis  dydpxovs.  Can,  Apott,  c.  49.  And 
the  first  Council  of  Bracara  says,  that  the 
Gnostics  and  PrisciUianists  introdur)ed  a 
Trinity  of  Trinities.  See  Bingham,  B.  xi. 
ch.  III.  §  4. 

^  See  Newman's  Ariam^  Qh.n.\^ 
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E^st^  favoured  the  Arians.  Partly  by  this  powerful  patronage, 
partly  by  subtilty  of  argument,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  Judai^ing  or  philosophic  doctrine,  this  dangerous 
heresy,  or  some  modification  of  it,  spread  extensively,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  famous  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  exhibited  unbounded  zeal  and  courage  in  defending 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Arians.  There  then  arose  a  variety  of  sects,  with  more  or  less 
of  the  Arian  tenets ;  such  as  the  Eusebiaus,  Anomoeans,  Semi- 
Arians.  The  latter  adopted  as  their  symbol  the  term  hamoi- 
ousios,  of  like  substance,  instead  of  homo-ousios,  of  one  substance. 
From  among  the  latter  sprang  Macedonius.  The  pure  Arians, 
and  those  who  symbolized  with  them — the  Anomoeans,  and 
Eunomians,  and  Semi- Arians — appear  to  have  held,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  like  the  Son,  was  a  created  being.  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  whose  followers  were  called  Mace- 
donians, or  Pneumatomachi,  seems  to  have  been  more  orthodox 
on  the  Person  of  the  Son  ;  but  to  have  esteemed,  like  the  Arians, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature/  This  heresy  was  condemned 
at  the  Second  General  Council  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  381 ;  which 
added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  Clauses  which  follow  '  I  believe  iu 
the  Holy  Ghost/*  With  this  Council  the  struggles  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  ended.  Aranism  thenceforth  became  u 
heresy  excommunicated  and  detached  from  the  Church.^  It  found 
a  refuge  for  some  time  with  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  Empire,  who 
persecuted  the  Catholics;  butat  length  declined  and  became  extinct. 

After  this,  we  hear  of  a  sect  of  Tritheists  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  principal  defender  of  whose  doctrine  was  Philoponus  of 
Alexandria.* 

The  discussions  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  of  the 
middle  ages  often  led  to  something  like  erroneous  statements  of 
the  Trinitarian  question.  The  Nominalists  ^ere  charged  with 
teaching  Tri theism,  and  their  founder,  Boscellinus,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  a.d.  1092.     A  subsequent 


*  MaoedoDiani  »unt  a  Macedooio 
CoDBtaotinopolitaDse  eoclesise  episcopo, 
quo8  et  llvtvfjLaTOiidxovs  Graeci  dicunt, 
eo  quod  de  Spiritu  Sanctu  litigent. 
Nam  de  Patre  et  Filio  recte  sentiunt, 
quod  unitts  etit  ejusdemque  subatantiaB, 
val  eaaenuie,  sed  de  ^piritu  ^iaiicto  hoc 
nolunt  credere,  creaturani  £um  ease 
dioeiites.  S.  August.  Hare$.  52.  See 
Peanoo,  On  the  Crud,  p.  316,  Note, 
Art.  viii. 


'  With  the* exception  of  course  of  the 
famous  *  Filioque.* 

'  Much  infurmation  on  the  terms  of  the 
controversy  may  be  found  by  turning  to  the 
words  Tptds,  inrdaTaais^  oi)(r/a,  6fiooilfino% 
'Ap€ioSf  'U/itdpeioft  Uvcvfia  (c),  irpcvfui' 
rdfiaxoSf  &C.,  in  Suicer's  l^htnaurus.  See 
also  Up.  Kaye's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Niccea. 

*  See  Suicer  &  v.  TptOitrai,  and 
Mosheiui,  Cent.  vi.  Pt.  xi.  ch.  T.  §  10. 
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synod  at  the  same  place^  a.d.  i  i  2  i,  condemned  Abelard^  another 
fiimoua  reasoner  of  the  same  school^  for  errors  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity ;  though^  what  his  errors  were^  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  His  great  opponent,  St.  Bernard,  charged  him  with 
nothing  short  of  Arianism.' 

After  the  Reformation,  when  freedom  of  opinion  was  intro- 
duced, and  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  naturally  sprang  from  violent 
changes,  several  heretics  arose,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Servetus^  a  Spaniard,  in  1531,  taught  a  doctrine  like  that 
of  the  low  or  emanative  Sabellians  ;  that  Christ,  who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin,  was  united  to  one  of  the  two  personal  representations 
or  modes  of  existence,  which  God,  before  the  world,  had  produced 
within  Himself.  He  was  apprehended  by  Calvin,  on  his  way 
through  Geneva,  and  put  to  death.' 

Several  other  sects  of  Ariaus  and  Anti-Trinitarians  arose  about 
this  time ;  some  of  which  took  refuge  in  Poland,  as  the  country  of 
most  religious  liberty.  They  called  themselves  Unitarians.  In 
the  Cracow  Catechism,  which  they  published  as  their  confession  of 
faith,  they  plainly  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit, 
making  Jesus  Christ  but  a  prophet  of  God. 

In  the  meantime,  Lselius  and  Faustus  Socinus  constructed  the 
sjstem  which  bears  their  name.  They  were  natives  of  Tuscany, 
which  they  left  from  hatred  to  Romanism  ;  and  Faustus,  after  his 
vmcle^s  death,  joined  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  and  there  taught  his 
doctrines,  which  soon  spread  into  Hungary,  Holland,  and  England. 
He  professed  that  Luther  had  begun,  but  that  he  would  perfect,  the 
Reformation,  which  was  incomplete,  whilst  any  doctrine,  which 
Rome  had  held,  remained  to  be  believed.  His  fundamental  error 
was,  that  Scripture  should  be  received  as  truth,  but  be  made  to 
bend  to  reason.  He  taught,  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and 
having  been  translated  to  heaven,  was  instructed  in  God's  will, 
and  endued  with  that  portion  of  the  Divine  power,  called  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  then  came  down  as  a  teacher  of  righteousness. 
Those  who  obey  him  shall  be  saved ;  the  disobedient  shall  be 
tormented  for  a  time,  and  then  annihilated.  In  a  certain  sense, 
Socinus  aUowed  Christ  to  be  called  God,  and  worshipped.  But  his 
followers  have  generally  looked  on  Him  as  a  mere  man ;  following 
herein  that  sect  of  Socinians,  whose  first  leader  was  Budnseus.' 


1  Cum   de  Trioiiiite  loquitar,    sapit 

Ariam ;  cum  de  gratis,  sapit  Pelagium  ; 

cam  de  Penoni  Christi,  sapit  Nefstoriotu. 

Bcfnard.  ad.  Guidon.  Cardin.  Epist.  193; 

apod  Cave>,  But,  Lit.  p.  652, 


s  Mosbeim,  Cent  xvi.  §  3,  Pt  ii. 
cb.  iv. 

*  Mosheim,  Cent  xvi.  §  3,  Pt.  11. 
cb.  iv, ;  also  Cent,  xvu,  i^  2,  Pt,  u. 
cb.  vi, 
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In  the  Befonned  Church  of  England^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  Mr.  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge^  adopted  and  maintained  the  Arian  doctrine^  or  a  slight 
modification  of  it :  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  of  learning  and 
unblemished  character,  maintained  the  subordination  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead  in  so  objectionable  a  form,  as  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  Arianism,  or  semi-Arianism.  The  masterly  works 
of  Waterland  on  the  Trinity  were  many  of  them  called  forth  by 
the  unsound  views  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

Later  in  the  century,  Priestley  advocated  with  learning  and 
skill,  though  without  accuracy  or  caution,  the  far  more  heretical 
doctrines  of  the  Sociniaus,  or  rather  of  the  pure  humanitarians. 
Those  writings  of  Bishop  Horsley  are  considered  as  of  most  value, 
which  are  directed  against  Priestley. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  various  bodies  of  Presbyterian 
Christians,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  have  had  a 
considerable  tendency  to  lapse  into  Sociaianism ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  has  maintained  a  most  honourable 
superiority  to  all  other  Presbyterians,  partly,  no  doubt,  because — 
unlike  the  generality  of  them — she  strictly  guards  the  Creeds  of 
the  Church,  and  other  formularies  of  the  faith. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  rationalism,  which  has  so 
much  prevailed  among  foreign  Protestants,  has  been  favourable 
to  Unitarian  views  of  the  Godhead,  and  humanitarian  doctrines 
concerning  Christ. 


Section  II.— SCBIPTUBAL  PROOF. 

HAVING  thus  far  given  a  history  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
this  Article,  I  proceed  to  the  proof  from  Scripture. 
So  much  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  belong  to  natural  religion, 
that  we  might  easily  be  tempted  to  begin  with  proofs  from  reason 
alone.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  as  the  Christian  Church 
presupposes  acceptance  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  proper  way 
of  treating  the  symbols  and  articles  of  a  Church  is  to  prove  them 
from  the  authentic  records  of  that  revelation.  The  proofs  from 
reason  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Christian  evidences. 
Yet  thus  much  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise ;  that  the 
mystery  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  Article  should  be  con- 
sidered as  no  argument  against  their  truth.     For,  as,  with  all  our 
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study^  we  can  scarce  attain  to  any  clear  understanding  of  the  mode 
in  which  we  ourselves  exist;  reason  alone  should  teach  us  to 
look  upon  it  as  hardly  likely,  that,  with  any  searching,  we  could 
find  out  God.  The  mode  of  his  subsistence,  who  is  infinitely 
above  us,  may  probably  enough  be  infinitely  above  our  powers  to 
comprehend. 

According  then  to  the  division  of  the  subject  proposed  above 
we  have  to  show. 

First,  in  opposition  to  Anthropomorphites,  that  ^  God  is  a 
Spirit,  withoiit  body,  parts,  or  passions.' 

Secondly,  in  opposition  to  Pantheists,  that  Gbd  is  a  personal 
living  Being — ^  living  and  true,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible  ;' 
'  everlasting/ 

Thirdly,  in  opposition  to  Tritheists,  Arians,  and  every  kind 
of  Polytheists,  that  God  is  One. 

Fourthly,  in  opposition  to  Arians,  Sabellians,  Macedonians, 
Socinians,  &c.,  that, '  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three 
Persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost/ 

I  shall  consider  it  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrines,  contained 
in  the  first  three  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  by  simply  referring 
to  some  of  the  many  texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  they  may  be 
proved ;  reserving  for  the  fourth  and  last  any  more  extended 
arguments. 

First,  then,  '  God  is  a  Spirit,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions.' 
Joh.  iv.  24.  Comp.  Isai.  xl.  18,  25.  Dent.  iv.  15.  Luk.  xxiv. 
39.  Joh.  i.  18  ;  V.  37.  Acts  xvii.  24,  28,  29.  Rom.  i.  20,  21. 
1  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  16. 

'Without  passions'  may  be  inferred  from  Num.  xxiii.  19. 
Mai.  iii.  6.     Heb.  vi.  17,  18.     James  i.  13,  17. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  whereas  God  is 
often  spoken  of  in  terms  which  express  bodily  relations,  it  is  that 
the  Infinite  may  in  some  degree  be  made  intelligible  to  the  finite  ; 
the  Almighty  having  been  pleased  to  condescend  to  our  infirmities, 
and  to  deal  with  us,  as  parents  do  with  their  children,  teaching 
them  by  such  figures  and  modes  of  instruction  as  their  tender 
minds  will  bear. 

Secondly.     God  is 

I.  '  Living  and  true.'  Exod.  iii.  6,  14,  15  ;  vi.  2, 3.  Num. 
xxvii.  16.  Dent.  v.  26.  Josh.  iii.  10.  i  Sam.  xvii.  26.  Ps.  xlii.  2 ; 
Uxxiv.  2.     Isai.  xlii  8.     Jer.  x.  10.     Dan.  vi.  26.     Matt.XN\.  \6, 
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Joh.  xvii.  3.    Acts  xiv.  15.     Rom.  ix.  26.    2  Cor.  ti.  16.     1  Thess. 
i.  9.      I  Tim.  iv.  10;  n.  17.     Heb.  x.  31.     Rev.  iv.  8 :  x.  5,  6. 

2.  ^  Of  infinite  power.'  Gen.  xvii.  i ;  xviii.  14.  Job  xlii.  2. 
Jer.  xxxii.  1 7,  27.    Matt.  xix.  26.    Eph.iii.  20.    Rev.  iv.  1 1 ;  xix.  6. 

3.  '  Wisdom.'  Gen.  xvi.  13.  i  Sam.  ii.  3.  i  Kings  viii.  39. 
Job  xxvi.  6;  xxviii.  lo,  23,  24  ;  xxxiv.  21.  Psal.  xliv.  21  ;  xciv.  9 ; 
rxxxix.  4.  Prov.  xv.  3.  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.  Dan.  ii.  22,  28.  Act« 
XV.  18.    Rom.  *i.  33 ;  xvi.  27.    Heb.  iv.  1  3.     i  Joh.  i.  5.    Jude  25. 

4.  '  Goodness.'  Ex.  xv.  1 1 ;  xxxiv.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44.  Deut. 
iv.  31.  I  Sam.  ii.  2.  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  15;  cxviii.  i;  cxlv.  8.  Ismi. 
vi.  3.  Dan.  ix.  9.  Joel  ii.  13.  Jonah  iv.  2.  Mic.  vii.  18. 
Lukei.  77,  78.  Rom.  {1.4.  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Eph.  ii.  4.  Heb.  vi. 
10.      2  Pet.  iii.  15.     I  Joh.  iv.  8.     Rev.  xv.  3. 

5.  ^  Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.'  (Jen.  i.  ii. 
2  Kings  xix.  15.  Neh.  ix.  6.  Psal.  xxxiii.  6;  c.  3;  cxxiv.  6. 
Acts  xvii.  24.  Eph.  iii.  9.  Col.  i.  j6.  Heb.  iii.  4,  Rev.  iv. 
11;  X.  6. 

6.  '  Preserver  of  all  things.*'  Dent,  xxxii.  39,  &c.  1  Sam. 
ii.  6.  I  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12.  ^  Job  xii.  9.  Psal.  xxii,  28;  Ixrv. 
6,  7  ;  xcv.  3,4,  5,  7.  Isai.  xiv.  27  ;  xl.  11, 12,  13,  15,  22.  Jer. 
V.  24;  xviii.  6 — 9.  Dan.  v.  23.  Matt.  vi.  25 — 30;  x.  29,30. 
Rom.  xi.  36. 

7.  'Everlasting.'  Gen.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.  Bsal. 
ix.  7  ;  xc.  2,  4;  cii.  12,  26,  27.  Isai.  xliv.  6;  Ivii.  15.  Lam.  v. 
1 9.     Rom.  i.  20 ;  xvi.  26.    i  Tim.  i.  1 7.    Rev.  i.  8 ;  v.  14 ;  x.  6. 

Thirdly.  We  have  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Tritheists, 
Arians,  and  every  kind  of  Polytheists,  that  ^  God  is  One.'  '  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord'  (Deut.  vi.  4).  'The 
Lord,  He  is  God,  there  is  none  else  beside  Him '  (Deut.  iv.  35). 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ....  Beside  Me  there  is  no  God'  (Is.  xliv.  6; 
comp.  ver.  8.  '  There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  He' 
(Mark  xii.  32).  'The  only  true  God'  (Joh.  xvii.  3).  'We  know 
that  there  is  none  other  God  but  One'  (i  Cor.  viii.  4).  'God  is 
One'  (Gal.  iii.  20).  There  is  one  Gtod,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus'  (i  Tim.  ii.  5).  '  Thou 
bclievest  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well'  (Jam.  ii.  19). 
'  Denying  the  only  Lord  God '  (Jude  4).  '  The  only  wise  God^ 
our  Saviour'  (Jude  25). 

See  also  Ex.  xx.  3.     2  Sam.  xxii.  32.    Psal.  Ixxxvi.  10.    Isai. 
xxxvii.  16;  xlii.  8.     Mark  xii.  29.     i  Cor.  viii.  6.     Eph.  iv.  6. 

Fourthly.     We  have  to  show,  in  opposition  to  SabellianS| 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Socinians,  &c.,  that  '  In  the  Unity  of  the 
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Godhead  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity, — ^the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost/ 

As  regards  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  same  express  declarations  in  Scripture,  that  we 
find,  for  instance,  of  the  facts,  that  ^  God  is  a  Spirit,'  '  God  is  a 
righteous  God/  or  the  like.  But  it  by  no  means  therefore  follows, 
that  the  one  is  less  true  than  the  other.  It  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  the  design  of  the  Author  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  set  down 
every  article  of  Christian  truth  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  enuncia- 
tion. Scripture  is  not  a  system  of  catechetical  instruction, 
designed  to  lead  us,  step  by  step,  to  the  knowledge  of  religious 
verities,  and  to  place  everything  so  clearly  before  us,  that,  if  we 
will,  we  cannot  mistake  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  intended, 
that,  if  we  do  not  fear  the  Lord,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
His  secret,  and  that,  unless  our  hearts  are  set  to  do  His  will,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  know  of  His  doctrine.  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  than  this,  we  might  see  why  many  things  in  Scripture 
require  to  be  sought  out. 

But  again,  God  has  appointed  various  instruments  for  instruc- 
tion in  His  Church ;  all,  of  course,  in  subordination  to  the  teaching 
of  His  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  first,  reason; 
secondly.  Scripture  ;  thirdly,  the  ministry  of  His  word  and  Sacra- 
ments. If  Scripture  were  a  regular  course  of  catechetical  teaching, 
so  plain  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken ;  the  prophetic  or  didactic 
oflRce  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry  would  be  altogether  super- 
seded. Again,  it  is  evidently  desirable,  that  our  reason,  enlightened 
by  God's  Spirit,  should  be  exercised  to  the  understanding  of  His 
word ;  and  one  great  blessing  derived  from  this  appointment  is, 
that  so,  whilst  the  ignorant  may  find  enough  to  guide  them  safe, 
the  most  profound  and  acutest  intellect  may  find  abundance  to 
employ  its  meditations,  and  exercise  its  thoughts.  Else,  what  was 
suited  for  the  one,  might  pall  upon  the  taste  of  the  other. 

Believing  then,  that  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  called  upon, 
in  humble  dependence  on  the  Divine  guidance  to  use  our  reason, 
dispassionately  but  reverently,  in  order  to  understand  what  God 
has  delivered  to  us  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  class  together  the  various 
facts,  which  Scripture  has  recorded  concerning  the  nature  of  God, 
as  far  as  they  bear  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  then,  by  the 
common  process  of  induction,  shall  hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion from  a  general  view  of  them  all. 

Now  these  different  facts  of  Scripture  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads. 
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I.  Scripture  teaches^  that  there  is  one  God. 

II.  There  is  nevertheless  clear  iniimaiion  of  some  kind  of 
plurality  in  the  Godhead^  even  in  the  old  Testament;  but  in  the 
new  Testament  there  is  a  clear  declaration  that 

The  Father  is  God, — the  Son  is  God,— the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God. 

III.  This  fact  of  the  plurality  is  not  in  express  terms  a  con-^ 
tradiction  of  the  Unity;  such  as  would  be  the  case,  if  in  one 
passage  it  were  said,  '  There  is  one  God/  and  in  another  passage^ 
'  There  are  three  Gods ;'  for  it  appears  from  Scripture,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but  one  and  the  same 
God. 

IV.  Still,  though  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  arc  but  one 
God ;  there  is  plain  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  the  Father  is 
not  the  Son,  nor  is  either  of  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  that  they 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  distinguished  too 
as  Personal  Agents,  not  merely  as  modes,  operations,  or  attributes. 

K  I  find  these  four  propositions  clearly  established  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  I  do  not  know  what  more  can  be  required  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  this  Article,  that  '  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  there 
be  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
and  that  these  three  Persons  are  '  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity.' 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then.  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  there  is 
but  one  God.  This  has  been  already  shown  in  the  Third  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  subject.  It  is  revealed  as  the  fundamental 
truth  of  all  religion.  Whatever  contradicts  this  truth  is  evident 
falsehood.  Therefore  Tritheism,  which  speaks  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  as  three  Gods,  is  false.  Therefore  Arianism,  which 
speaks  of  the  Father  as  the  supreme  God,  and  of  the  Son  as 
another,  inferior,  subordinate  God,  is  false.  Therefore  every  kind 
of  Polytheism  is  false  :  for  ^  there  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none 
other  but  He.'     Mark  xii.  32. 

II.  But  next,  plain  as  is  this  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  there  are  (i)  in  the  old  Testament  decided  intimations  of 
a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  (2)  in  the  new  Testament  express 
declarations,  that 

The  Father  is  God, — the  Son  is.  God, — and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God. 
(1)     In  the  old  Testament  there  are  decided  intimations  of  a 
plurality  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Jews  indeed  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  them* 
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selves  easily  tempted  to  idolatry ;  and^  being  subjects  of  a  carnal 
dispensation^  were  but  little  capable  of  embracing  spiritual  truth. 
It  may  therefore  probably  have  been  in  mercy^  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  Tritheism^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  was  so  strongly 
insisted  on,  and  so  little  said  of  a  Trinity. or  plurality  of  Persons. 
Yet  iniimationf  are  not  wanting. 

I  do  not  insist  on  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God, 
because  the  Hebrews  use  plurals  at  times  to  express  greatness  or 
intensity ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  force  of  the  plural  in  the 
name  Elohim. 

But,  in  the  history  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.  a6,  27),  it  is 
certainly  remarkable^  that  Gk>d  said,  *  Let  %i8  make  man  in  our 
image  /  and  then  it  is  added^  '  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image.'  This  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we  compare  with  it  what 
is  said  by  St.  Paul  (Col.i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  a,&c.),  viz.,  that  Gt)dmade 
all  things  by  His  Son.  The  same  plural  expression  occurs  after 
the  fall,  when  God  says, '  The  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  ;*  and 
at  the  confusion  of  Babel,  '  Let  us  go  down  and  confound  their 
language.'  We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite  Creator  of  all  things 
thus  coupling  any  finite  creature  with  Himself. 

Again,  in  the  old  Testament  there  are  various  manifestations 
of  God,  which  at  one  time  are  spoken  of  as  manifestations  of  God 
Himself,  at  another  as  manifestations  of  a  Messenger  or  Angel 
sent  by  God  :  as  though  God  were  at  once  the  Sender  and  the 
Sent — the  God  of  Angels  and  the  Angel  of  God. 

This  may  be  observed  of  the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the 
Angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24).  In  Genesis  it  is  said  Jacob  wrestled  with 
a  man;  but  he  called  the  place  '  Peniel,  because  he  had  seen  God 
face  to  face' — (ver.  30)  :  and  where  the  same  is  referred  to  by 
Hosea  (xii.  3,  4),  it  is  first  said,  ^  He  had  power  with  God/  and 
then  in  the  next  verse,  '  He  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and  pre- 
vailed.' 

In  Joshua  (v.  14),  one  appears  to  Joshua,  who  calls  Himself 
'  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host.'  Yet  three  verses  further 
(ch.  vi.  2),  when  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  speaks  to  Joshua, 
the  name  by  which  He  is  called  is  the  Lord  (i.e.  Jehovah).  From 
this  we  infer,  that  He,  who  came  as  the  Captain  of  Jehovah's 
host,  was  also  Himself  Jehovah.^ 

In  the  second   chapter  of  Judges,  the   Angel  of  the   Lord: 
appears  to  speak  with   full  authority,  as  if  He   were  the  Lord^ 

■ 

*  Compare  Ex.   xxiii.    «o,   «i,  where  the  Angel,  whom  God  tends  before  the 
IfrBelitee,  aeems  plainly  by  ver.  21  to  be  God. 
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Himself,     '/made  you  go  out  of  Egypt/     'I  said,  /if ill  never 
break  My  coyenant  with  you/     Ver.  i. 

The  history  of  Manoah  and  the  Angel  (Judg.  xiii.  comp. 
TT.  20^  21,  22,  23)  seems  to  teach  the  same  thing. 

But  not  only  is  One,  who  is  sent  by  the  Lord  as  His  Angel, 
called  by  the  highest  name  of  God,  viz.,  Jehovah  ;  but  also  there 
is  indication  of  the  clearest  kind  in  the  old  Testament,  that  One, 
who  should  be  sent  on  earth  by  God,  as  a  man,  to  suffer  and  to 
deliver,  is  also  the  Fellow  of  God,  and  God  Himself.  Thus,  in 
Jeremiah  (xxiii.  6),  the  Messiah's  name  is  called  '  Jehovah  our 
Righteousness.'  In  Isaiah  (vii.  14),  it  is  called,  *  God  with  us.' 
In  Malachi  (iii.  i),  we  are  told,  '  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  Temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant 
whom  ye  delight  in,' — ^language  clearly  used  of  the  Messiah,  but 
as  clearly  most  suitable  to  God.  In  Isaiah  (ix.  6),  the  Child,  who 
is  to  be  born  as  a  Redeemer,  is  expressly  called  ^  The  Mighty 
God.'  In  Zechariah  (xiii.  7),  in  a  prophecy  of  salvation  by  the 
Christ,  we  read,  '  Awake,  O  sword,  against  My  Shepherd,  and 
against  the  Man  that  is  My  Fellow  (or  Companion  ^^^^S),  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts/ 

I  forbear  to  adduce  such  passages  as  those,  where  the  Wisdom, 
or  the  Word  of  God  are  spoken  of  with  personal  attributes  {e.g. 
Prov.  viii.  ver.  22,  23,24,  30,  31.  PsaL  xxxiii.  6.  Isai.  xlviii.  16)  ; 
because  we  cannot  be  certain,  that  in  these  cases  personal  attri- 
butes are  not  ascribed  by  the  figure  called  Prosopopoeia.  But  it 
is  hard  to  explain,  how  God  in  creation  can  use  the  plural  number, 
speaking  as  to  another,  with  whom  He  was,  as  it  were,  acting 
in  concert — how  the  same  Person  can  be  both  Jehovah,  and 
sent  as  Jehovah's  Angel,  Captain,  or  Messenger, — how  the 
same  person  can  be  sent  on  earth  as  Messiah,  and  yet  be  the 
mighty  God — how  God  can  speak  of  the  Man,  that  is  His  Fellow — 
without  supposing,  that  some  sort  of  plurality  in  the  Godhead  is 
implied. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  in  the  old  Testament  there  are 
distinct  intimations  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead. 

(2)  But  next,  in  the  new  Testament,  there  are  not  oipily  in- 
timations of  a  plurality  (such  as  the  very  use  of  the  names.  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  conjunction  in  numerous  passages 
plainly  imply),  but  further,  it  is  distinctly  taught  us 

I  That  the  Father  is  God, — 2  that  the  Sox   is   God, — 
3  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 
I  That  we  are   taught  the  Father  is   God,   no   one   can 
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doubt  So  strong  indeed  are  the  expressions  concerning  the 
Father  as  God^  that,  if  they  stood  alone,  we  should  naturally  con- 
dude,  that  the  Father  alone  was  God,  and  that,  as  there  is  but 
One  God,  so  there  was  but  one  Person  in  the  Godhead.  Thus  our 
Lord  says  (John  yiii.  54),  '  My  Father,  of  whom  ye  say  that  He  is 
your  Grod.'  Again,  addressing  the  Father,  He  says,  '  This  is  Life 
eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  '  (John  xvii.  3).  St.  Paul 
speaks  (£ph.  iv.  6)  of '  One  God  and  Father  of  all/  And  again, 
'  To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ/ 
(i  Cor.  viii.  6.)* 

2  We  learn  also  from  the  teaching  of  the  new  Testament  that 
the  Son  is  God.  And  this  fact  we  deduce  both  from  reasonable 
ittference,  and  from  direct  statement. 

Our  reasonable  inference  is  of  the  following  kind. 

We  often  meet  with  passages  in  the  old  Testament,  which  speak 
plainly  of  the  Most  High  God,  applied  as  plainly  in  the  new  Tes- 
tament to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  For  example,  in  Isaiah 
xL  3),  it  is  said,  that '  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  shall 
prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah,  and  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God.'  But  in  each  one  of  the  Evangelists  this 
passage  is  quoted.  The  '  Voice '  is  said  to  be  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  He  for  whom  he  prepares  the  way,  is  said  to  be  Christ.^  Is 
not  this  the  natural  and  necessary  inference,  that  Christ  is  as  much 
'our  God  '  and  '  Jehovah  '  as  John  was  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Again,  in  Zech.  xii.  4,  10,  if  we  compare  the  one  verse  with 
the  other,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  written,  '  In  that  day,  saith 
Jehovah  .  •  .  they  shall  look  on  Me  whom  they  have  pierced.' 
But  St.  John  (xix.  37)  tells  us,  that  this  prophecy  was  concerning 
the  piercing  of  Christ.  Therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  Christ 
is  Jehovah. 

Once  more,  in  Isaiah  vi.  the  prophet  sees  the  Loan  sitting  upon 
His  throne,  even  ^  the  King  Jehovah  of  hosts '  (ver.  5).  But 
St.  John  (compare  xii.  37 — ^41)  says,  that  the  Lord,  whose  glory 
Isaiah  then  saw,  was  Jestu  Christ. 

Another  reason,  why  we  infer  that  the  Son  is  God,  is  that  the 
worship  due  to  God  is  offered  to  Him,  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
God  are  ascribed  to  Him,  and  the  power  of  God  is  exerted  by  Him. 


^  The  apptrently  ezcIasiTe  appropriib-  |   eteroally  both  the  Son  and  Spirit  derive 

~  the  same  Life  and  Godhead.     See  below, 

pp.  58,  61. 

'  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  Mark  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  4 
John  i.  23. 

i>  2 


tion  of  the  name  of  God  to  God  the  Father 
mast  be  accounted  for  by  the  conaidera- 
tion  that  the  Father  if  ever  represented 
to  us  aa  the  Fountain  and  Source  of  Life, 
Um  'A^x4i  ^  ^^VY^  0€9Ti^os,  from  whom  1 
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(i)     He  receives  worship  as  GoA,  and  is  prayed  to. 

See  Matt,  ii.'ii;  viii.  2;  ix.  18;  xiv.  33;  xv.  25;  xx.  ao  ; 
xxviii.  9.  Mark  v.  6 ;  ix.  24.  Luke  xxiii.  42.  John  ix.  38. 
Acts  vii.  59.  2  Cor.  xii.  8^  9.  i  Thess.  iii.  ii.  Heb.  i.  6. 
Rev.  V.  8,  12,  13. 

Whereas  saints  and  angels  universally  refuse  worship  offered 
to  them,  and  bid  us  worship  none  but  Gt)d.  Acts  x,  26 ;  xiv.  14, 
15.     Rev.  xix.  lo;  xxii.  9. 

(2)  The  peculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Him. 

a.  He  is  eternal,  existing  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Mieah  v.  2.  John  i.  i — 3;  viii.  58.  Col.  i.  16,  17.  Heb.  i.  8, 
10,  II,  12;  vii.  3;  xiii.  8.  Rev.  i.  comp.  w.  8,  11,  12,  13,  18 
(which  comparison  will  show  that  the  language  is  all  used  of  Jesus 
Christ)  ;  xxii.  13. 

It  may  be  added,  that  several  of  the  above  passages  show^  that 
He  is  not  only  eternal  but  unchangeable,  e.ff,  Heb.  i.  10,  11 ; 
xiii.  8. 

/3.  He  knows  the  thoughts,  yea,  all  things.  Matt.  ix.  4; 
xii.  25.  Luke  vi.  8  ;  ix.  47;  xi.  17.  John  i.  48;  xvi.  30;  xxi. 
17.     Col.  ii.  3.     Rev.  ii.  23. 

Those  of  the  above  passages,  which  show  that  Jesus  Christ 
knew  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  should  be  compared  with  such 
as  the  following  :  Jer.  xvii.  10,  ^  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart.'  Acts 
XV.  8,  *  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts'  (o  KapSioyvwarriQ  0€oc), 
and  I  Kings  viii.  39, '  Thou,  even  Thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  the  children  of  men.'  ^ 

y.  He  is  everywhere  present.  Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  xxviii.  20.  John 
i  48;  iii.  13. 

S.  He  is  self-existent,  like  the  Father,  having  derived  from 
the  Father  the  same  eternal  nature  with  Himself.  John  v.  26. 
Compare  John  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  6.  See  also  John  i.  4;  x.  30 ;  xiv.  20. 
Phil.  ii.  6.' 

(3)  The  power  of  God  is  exerted  by  Him. 

a.  He  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  which  God  ordained,  and 
none  but  Grod  can  change.  Comp.  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,^with  Mark  ii.  28. 
Luke  vi.  5. 

)3.  He  sends  His  Angels,  as  God.  Matt.  xiii.  41.  Rev.  i.  i; 
xxii.  6. 


^  Tbo  objectiosB  to  Chriit't  omnisoi- 
VQOt.  takan  frcm  John  Tiii.  28  ;  Rev.  i.  i ; 
Mark  sili.  ga ;  are  answered  by  Water- 
land,  Mfij/cn  J^cdurt,  Serm.  vn.  Worki, 


YoL  n.  p.  160.     See  the  latter  pasiago 
oonndered  below,  under  Article  lY. 

>  On     Phil.  ii.  6,  see  Pearson,  On  the 
Cfreed,  fol  ^,121, 
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y.  He  has  power  to  forgive  sins  as  God.  Matt.  ix.  ^ — 6: 
Mark  ii.  5,  7,  10.     Luke  v.  20—24 ;  vii.  48. 

Whereas,  when  forgiyeness  is  merely  ministerial  or  ecclesias- 
tieal,  the  power  is  conferred  by  Him,  and  exercised  in  His  name. 
Comp.  John  xx.  23  with  2  Cor.  ii.  10. 

S.  He  shall  jndge  the  world.  Job  xix.  25.  Matt.  xiii.  41 ; 
xvL  27 ;  XXV.  31.     John  v.  2a,  23.     Acts  x.  42.     2  Cor.  v.  10. 

c.     He  created  and  preserves  all  things.^     John  i.  3,    10 
£ph.  iii.  9.     Col.  i.  16.     Heb.  i.  2,  3,  10,  ii,  12. 

With  these  passages  compare  Isaiah  xliv.  24,  ^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord/  (t.e.  Jehovah),  ^  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things ; 
that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone;  that  spreadeth  abroad 
the  earth  by  Myselv.' 

C  He  has  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth.  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
Mark  i.  27.  John  iii.  31,  35;  v.  19,  21 ;  xvi.  15.  Acts  x.  36. 
Rom.  xiv.  9.  Eph.  i.  20 — 23.  Phil.  ii.  10 ;  iii.  21.  Heb.  vii.  25. 
I  Pet.  iii.  21,  22.     Rev.  i.  5,  8. 

Thus  far^  then,  we  have  seen^  that  passages  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment, spoken  of  God,  are  in  the  new  Testament  applied  to  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God :  that  the  worship  due  to  God  is  offered  to  the 
Son :  that  the  peculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Son : 
that  the  power  of  God  is  exerted  by  the  Son.  If  we  had  nothing 
more  than  this,  surely  our  natural  and  necessary  inference  must 
be,  that  \he  Son  is  God. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  inference  of  our  reason  only  on  this 
momentous  subject.  We  have  also  direct  statement^  and  that 
many  times  repeated,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God. 

And  here  we  may  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  what  was  said 
concerning  intimations  of  a  plurality 'in  the  Godhead  in  the  old 
Testament.  Some  of  the  passages  there  referred  to,  when  seen 
in  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  new  Testament,  become  direct 
assertions  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

The  prophecy  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  that  a  virgin 
should  bear  a  Son,  whose  name  should  be  called  Immanuel,  i.e. 
God  with  us,  is,  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  distinctly 
interpreted  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  SI.  Matthew 
distinctly  declares  to  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Emmanuel,  God 
with    us.     Again,  in    the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah^  which   is  a 


^  On  the  proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity  from  Creation,  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 

Liij  ;  Watcrland,  Works  (Oxf.  1813),  Vol.  il.  and  aod  3rd  Seriuons  at  Lady  Mover's 
ijture. 
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contintiation  of  the  prophecy  in  the  seyenth  chapter,  the  child 
that  was  to  be  born  is  called  '  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father/  This  prophecy  too  is  by  St.  Mat- 
thew expressly  interpreted  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (See  Matt.  iv.  i6, 
which  compare  with  Isai.  ix.  i,  a.)  We  have  then  the  express 
assurance  of  the  Evangelist,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  called  in  the 
old  Testament,  Immanuel,  and  the  Mighty  God. 

We  might  add  to  these  examples  the  language  of  Zechariah 
(xiii.  7),  where  the  Lord's  '  Shepherd'  is  called  his  '  Fellow '/  and 
that  of  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  6),  where  the  '  Branch'  that  should  be 
raised  to  David,  is  called  ^  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  /'  because 
both  these  passages  are  unquestionable  prophecies  of  Christ, 
though  not  so  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  Evangelists. 

The  first  chapter  of  St.  John  begins  with  a  declaration  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.     From  whatever  source  St.   John 
derived  the  use  of  the  term  ^  the  Word  of  God ;'  whether  he  used 
language  already  familiar  to  the  Jews,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
bable, adopted  the  phrase  of  Platonizing  heretics;'^  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  by  the  *  Word'  he  means  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  proved  by  Rev.  xix.  13,  where  it  is  said 
of  Jesus  Christ  that '  His  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God ;'  and 
again,  by  the  14th  verse  of  the  first  chapter*  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
where  we  read,  ^  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only -begotten  of  the 
Father.'     Of  this  Word  of  God,  then,  who  was  the  Only-Tiegotten 
of  the  Father,  and  when  made  flesh,  was  called  Jesus  Christ,  we 
are  told  (John  i.  i),  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'     Language  cannot 
more  strongly  express  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  of 
God.     Yet,  lest  mistake  should  occur,  the  Evangelist  adds  a  sen- 
tence, which  at  once  declares,  that  the  Word  was  uncreated,  and 
was  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  exercising  that,  the  highest 
act  of  Almighty  power.      '  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'    If  no  created 
thing  was  made  but  by  Him ;  then  was  He   Himself  uncreated^ 
and  so  He  must  be  the  eternal,  uncreated  Maker  of  the  universe. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  Gospel,  we  find  our  Lord 
taking  to  Himself  one  of  the  most  special  names  of  God.     God 
had  first  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  by  the  name  '  I  am.'     Here, 
then,  Christ  having  declared  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  having 


^  Oo  this  passage,  see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  foL  p.  148,  Note. 

>  bee  Sect  L  HUUmcal  VUw, 
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assured  tlie  Jews  that  Abraham  had  seen  His  day  and  rejoiced ; 
when  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  His  having  seen  Abraham^ 
He  adds^  ^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I 
AM.'  Had  he  merely  spoken  of  his  pre-existence,  the  past  tense 
would  have  seemed  more  natural.  But  He  uses  that  tense,  which 
expresses  the  existence  of  none  but  God — an  unchanging  present, 
which  has  no  future  nor  past — and  so  adopts,  as  His  own,  the  name 
of  the  self-existent  Jehovah.  That  the  Jews  so  understood  Him 
is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that,  though  they  bore  with  Him,  whilst 
He  called  Himself  God's  Son,  as  soon  as  He  had  uttered  the  words 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him. 

Again,  (John  xx.  28,)  when  Thomas  is  convinced  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  he  is  therewith,  though  not  till  then,  convinced  of 
Ghrisfs  Divinity :  for  he  immediately  '  said  unto  Him,  My  Lord 
and  my  God.'* 

Another  important  passage  is  that  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Bomans,  ver.  5 :  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  says  that 
of  them,  '  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God,  blessed  for  ever.'  In  this  verse  there  is,  as  it  were,  proof 
upon  proof,  that  Christ  is  God.  First,  the  expression  ^  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,'  indicates  that,  according  to  something  higher 
than  the  flesh.  He  had  His  Being  elsewhere.  Next  He  is  said  to 
be  iwl  irdvTUfv  '  over  all ;'  as  John  the  Baptist  said  of  Him  (John 
iii.  31),  ^  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all.'  The  very  same 
epithet  {iirl  wavrup)  is  applied,  Eph.  iv.  6,  to  God  the  Father ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  less  significance  than  that  similar 
title  of  God  {yfhy  vipKTTog),  '  the  Most  High.^  Next  comes  the  name 
(0£oc)  God,  which  is  in  every  manuscript  and  every  version.  Lastly, 
the  whole  is  concluded  by  the  words  ^  Blessed  for  ever ;'  a  phrase 
which  is  a  translation,  or  paraphrase  of  a  well-known  Jewish  form 
used  only  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty :   (^^^  '^^'^^  ^^^\^*?).^ 

Again,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
ver.  9,  St.  Paul  says  of  Christ,  that  ^  in  Him  dwelt  all  the  fulness 


^  The  objectioofi  which  have  been  made 
to  the  pUin  sense  of  this  passage  may 
be  seen  fully  replied  to  ;  Veaison,  On  tfie 
Creed,  p.  131;  and  Middleton,  On  the 
A  rticUt  in  loc 

«  All  MSS.  all  VSa  have  the  verse 
entire.  All  the  fathers  have  it,  except 
that  in  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Leo  it  is  re- 
ft: rred  to  without  Qtbs.     Such  an  excep- 


out  Gc6f,  the  verse  would  still  prove  the 
Divinity.  See  the  passage  fully  considered 
— Pearson,  p.  13a  ;  Waterland,  Vol.  U. 
p.  133  ;  Middleton,  On  the  ArticU,  in  loc. ; 
Magee,  On  Atonement,  VoL  in.  p.  91. 
The  Arian  interpretation,  which  would 
make  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  a  doxo- 
logy  to  the  Father,  is  considered  and  re 
fnted  very  fully  by  Bp.  Middleton.     See 


tion  wiU  be  very  far  from  invalidating  the      also  Tholuck^  and  Alford  on   this  pas 
reading ;  but  Erasmus  observes  that  with-      sage 
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of  the  Grodhead  bodily.'  The  GnoBtics  made  a  fidness  (pleroma) 
of  numerous  ^ons^  or  emanations  from  Grod,  and  one  of  these 
emanations  thej  believed  to  dwell  in  Jesus.  The  Apostle  says^ 
however,  that  it  was  no  single  ^on,  no  mere  emanation  firom 
God :  but  that  the  whole  Pleroma,  the  fulness  of  God,  dwelt  iu 
Him  bodily.* 

The,  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  besides 
ascribing  Creation  and  Providence  to  the  Son  of  God,  besides 
saying  that  all  the  Angels  should  worship  Him,  distinctly  applies 
to  Him  the  name  of  God.  It  is  thus  the  Apostle  quotes  the 
Psalms :  '  To  the  Son  He  saith.  Thy  Throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever.'  And  again,  *  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth.' 

Let  us  next  take  the  important  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (ii.  5 — 9).  The  Apostle  exhorts  the  Philippians  to 
humility  by  the  example  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  ^  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  There  are  two  ways,  in  which 
this  passage,  or  at  least  one  phrase  of  it  (ov^  apnayfxov  riyricraTo), 
may  be  translated ;  one,  as  in  our  version ;  the  other  (as  Origen, 
Novatian,  and  many  after  them,  have  interpreted  it)  '  did  not 
pique  Himself  on  this  His  dignity ;'  or,  '  did  not  covet  and  ear- 
nestly desire  to  be  so  honoured.''  *  It  does  not  appear  that  one  of 
these  renderings  is  more  calculated  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
passage  than  the  other.     Both  of  them  are  intelligible,  if  we  admit 


^  See  Whitby  on  thin  passage.  His 
Notes  on  the  Colossians  are  very  good. 

'  "Of  iv  fiop^yg  6eou  inrdpxtovt  oi5x, 
&pwayfi6v  irffiacero  rb  eUai  laa  Oeifi*  dXX* 
iavrbv  ixiviaae^  /xop^F  iodkov  \d^b9v^  iv 
bfJLOubfiaTi  dvdpuivtav  y€v6fi€voSt  xal  trx^- 
ixan  €vpt0€U  ws  AvOptaroSf  iraTtbuaa&f 
iaurbp,  y€y6furct  (fiHiicoos  m^XP^  0avd- 
T09f  Bapdrov  3i  <rravpov,  *  Who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God  (or,  did  not  parade, 
co\«it,  or  pique  Himself  on,  the  being 
equal  with  God)  ;  but  emptied  Himself  (<^ 
His  glory)  by  taking  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, (and  that)  by  being  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself  by  becom- 
ing obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 


of  the  cross.'  The  participles  express  the 
manner  in  which  the  actions  of  the  verba 
were  effected.  He,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  emptied  Himself  of  His  divine  glory. 
How  ?  Why,  by  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant.  And  how  did  He  take  the  form 
of  a  servant  t  By  being  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  And  then,  being  no  longer 
in  the  glory  of  God,  but  in  faRhion  as  a 
m&n,  He  humbled  Himself.  How  ?  By 
becoming  obedient  unto  death. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  as  He  humbled 
Himself  by  becoming  obedient  to  death, 
so  He  emptied  Himself  by  taking  the  fomi 
of  a  servant,  and  He  took  the  form  of  a 
servant  by  being  made  man.  The  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant  thon,  was  the  bl- 
ooming man,  the  assuming  human  nature  : 


Sic.  II.] 
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that  St  Paul  is  speaking  of  Christ  as  God ;  but  unintelligible  on 
every  other  hypothesis. 

The  Arians  indeed  interpret  the  '  being  in  the  form  of  Gk>d,' 
not  as  though  it  meant  *  being  in  the  nature  of  God/  but  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  signify,  that  Christ,  before  His  incar- 
nation, acted  under  the  old  Testament,  as  God's  Angel,  and  Mes-^ 
senger,  represented  and  personated  God ;  and  so  might  be  said  to 
be  in  the  form  of  God.  They  would  therefore  explain  it,  '  that 
Christ,  having  been  sent  as  Gt)d's  messenger,  and  permitted  to  per- 
sonate and  represent  God,  yet  did  not  arrogate  to  Himself  to  be 
equal  with  God.'  But  it  must  be  observed,  that,  if  this  were  the 
right  sense  of  the  passage,  then  also  the  phrase,  '  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant'  should  mean,  not  the  becoming  really  man,  but  merely 
personating  or  appearing  in  the  semblance  of  a  man ;  which  sense 
of  the  passage  might  be  correct,  if  the  writer  had  been  a  Gnostic ; 
not,  as  it  was,  St.  Paul.  But  as  the  '  taking  on  Him  the  form  of 
a  servanf  must  mean  that  He  was  truly  man .  so,  the  *  being  in 
the  form  of  God'  must  mean  that  He  was  truly  God.  It  must  be 
observed  again,  that,  as  the  Apostle  distinctly  tells  us,  that  Christ 
took  the  form  of  a  servant  by  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ; 
it  is  therefore  quite  plain  that,  before  He  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  He  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  But  who  of 
all  created  beings  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant  ?  Who,  but  the 
uncreated  God,  is  not  a  servant  of  God?  If  therefore  Christ 
was,  before  His  incarnation,  not  a  servant,  nor  in  the  form  of  a 
servant;  then,  before  His  incarnation.  He  must  have  been  God. 

The  passage  then  requires  us  to  interpret  it  as  follows.  '  Take, 
for  your  example  of  humility,  Jesus  Christ.  He,  being  in  the 
form  and  nature  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  (or,  grasped 
not  at  being)  equal  with  God;  but  emptied  Himself  of  His 
Divine  glory,  inasmuch,  as  He,  being  Lord  of  all,  yet  assumed 
the  form  of  a  servant,  by  being  made  in  likeness  of  men;  and 
when  He  was  thus  found  in  fashion  no  longer  as  God,  but  as  man, 
He  humbled  Himself  yet  further,  by  becoming  obedient  unlo 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.' 

In  the  famous  passage  in  i  Tim.  iii.  i6,  we  read,  'God  was 


'  thft  form  of  » terrant  *  was  the  nature  of 
mmn.  It  follows  that  the  '  form  of  God  * 
was  the  natnre  of  God. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  ovx  dpway- 
1^  ^^Yi^aro,  is  an  unusual  expression ; 
bot  to  the  interpretntion  'did  not  make  a 
|jarad#  of,'  or '  did  not  aoconnt  it  a  thing  to 
b«gfMped  at*  *  the  being  equal  with  God,* 


the  few  parallel  expressions  which  are  to 
be  found  seem  most  favourable. 

On  the  whole  passage  see  GrotiuR, 
Hammond,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Rosen- 
mttller,  Middleton,  in  loc.,  Suicer,  s.  v. 
ipwayfids ;  Pearson,  On  the  Oreedf  p.  122, 
foL  ;  WaterUnd,  Vol.  ii.  Serm.  v.  p.  89  ; 
Bp.  ElJicotly  ID  loe,    Bp.  Lighifoot,  inloc 
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manifest  in  the  fleshy  justified  ia  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
nnto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory.'  It  is  true  that  there  are  three  readings  of  the  word  which 
is  rendered  'God/  and  that  critics  have  now  generally  adopted 
the  reading  ^ who*  '  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.'  The  difficulty  of 
interpreting  the  passage  with  this  reading  is  obvious.  It  is  very 
probable,  from  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses  and  the  rhythmical 
form  of  the  sentence,  that  the  words  '  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,'  &c.,  are  a  quotation  by  the  Apostle  from  some  ancient 
hymn,  doxology,  or  confession  of  faith,  which  makes  the  apparent 
break  in  the  sense  possible  and  intelligible.  Again,  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  '  Mystery'  appears  in  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  new  Testament  to  be  used  directly  and  appellatively 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  ^  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge'  (Col.  ii.  3.)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read  of 
^  this  mystery  .  .  .  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.'  In 
Col.  ii.  2,  the  most  ancient  known  MS.  (Cod.  B.)  reads  '  the 
Mystery  of  God,  even  Christ,'  from  the  corruption  of  which  all 
the  other  readings  probably  arose.  If  therefore  the  word  Mystery 
in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  recalled  to  the  Apostle's  mind  the  thought  of 
Him,  who  is  the  mystery,  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,  it  would 
be  very  natural  that  he  should  have  used  the  masculine  relative, 
and  have  burst  forth  into  the  words  of  a  familiar  doxology  or 
confession  of  faith,  descriptive  of  the  attributes  and  actions  of 
Christ.  And  this  does  almost  as  fully  imply  the  Deity  of  the 
Saviour,  as  if  the  very  name  of  God  had  been  assigned  to  Him.^ 

There  is  another  passage,  in  Acts  xx.  28,  which  I  couple  with 
the  last,  because  here  too  the  reading  is  in  some  doubt.     St.  Paul 


^  The  Btate  of  the  qaestion  is  nearly 
this : 

5f  is  the   reading  of  K  C*F.G.     17. 

73.      181 5  of  D*. Ocdj  of  D*** 

J.K.  and  nearly  all  cursive  mss. 

B.  E.  H.  are  defective  in  this  place, 
and  supply  no  evidence  at  all. 

The  reading  of  A  has  been  very  mach 
disputed.     At  present  A  reads  6€6r,  but 

the  lines  which  distinguish  OC  from  OC 
are  in  a  newer  and  coarser  ink  than  the 
original.  The  MS.  \a  greatly  defaced  in 
this  passage  :  and  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  what  the  reading  origi- 
nally was.  There  is  no  trace  now  of  a 
line  either  in  or  over  the  0  written  in  the 
original  ink  ;  and  from  close  inspection  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  tongue  of  the  e  in 
the  page  on  the  other  side  of  tht  leaf 


might  have  been  seen  through,  and  have 
appeared  like  the  stroke  of  the  middle  of 
6.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this 
settles  the  question  concerning  the  reading 
of  A. 

The  reading  of  VSS.  is  in  favour  of  a 
relative,  theLaiin  reading  quod,  the  others 
6if  except  the  Arabic  (Polygl.)  and  Sla- 
vonic, which  have  Gc6f. 

The  Latin  fathers  followed  the  Vulgate 
in  reading  quoc^,  except  Hieron.  in  Jes. 
Liii.  ii.  who  reai's  6i, 

Of  the  Greek  fathers  some  are  doubt- 
ful. Ignat.  ad.  Epk,  19,  Chrysost, 
Tbeodoret,  Damasc,  CEcum.,  Thtophyl.^ 
read  Gc^t.  Cyril.  Alex.,  Theodor. 
Mopsuest.,  £piphan«,  Gelas.  (Cyac.) 
read  6s, 
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exhorts  the  elders  of  Ephesus^  '  to  feed  the  Church  of  Qoi,  which 
He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  Blood/^  So  strongly  does  this 
speak,  and  so  plainly  assert  the  dignity  of  Christy  that  the  fathers^ 
as  early  as  Ignatius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles^  con- 
sidered themselves  sanctioned  by  these  words  to  use  the  remarkable 
expressions^  '  the  Blood  of  God/  and  '  the  passion  of  God.^ 

St.  Peter  (a  Pet.  i.  i)  speaks  of '  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ '/  St.  Jude  of  '  our  only  Lord  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/  Jude  4.      Compare  Eph.  v.  5 ;  a  Thess.  i.  iiz ;  Tit.  ii  13.* 

Lastly,  St.  John  (1  John  v.  20)  distinctly  calls  Jesus  Christ 
*  the  true  God.'  '  We  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  This  (ovtoc)  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life/  The 
pronoun  'this'  (ovtoc),  iu  all  propriety  of  speech,  should  refer  to 
the  last  antecedent,  Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  literally  and  gramma- 
tically, the  passage  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  But  also 
the  context  shows,  that  it  is  of  Him,  and  not  of  the  Father  that 
St.  John  makes  this  statement.  Our  Lord  is  called  by  Himself, 
and  by  His  Apostle  St.  John,  '  the  Life/  '  the  Life  of  men.' 
Throughout  the  chapter,  the  Apostle  has  been  urging,  that  eternal 
life  is  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  when  he  has  said  all  he  has 
to  say  on  the  subject,  he  concludes  with  once  more  assuring  us, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  both  '  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life.'  So 
cogent  has  this  argument  appeared,  that  some  Arians  have 
admitted,  that  eternal  life  was  meant  of  the  Son,  whilst  the  true 
God  was  meant  of  the  Father.  But  it  can  never  be  denied  that 
ovTo^,  this,  is  equally  the  subject  of  both  the  predicates,  true  God, 
and  eternal  life.  Therefore,  if  it  be  said,  that  Christ  is  eternal  life ; 
it  is  equally  said,  Christ  is  the  tnte  God.  Lastly,  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  contrary  interpretation  in  all  antiquity,  the  objec- 
tions being  all  modem,  and  of  no  weight  in  themselves.^ 

We  may  now  then  fairly  conclude,  that  Scripture  furnishes  us, 


^  OcoQ  is  the  reading  of  K  B  and  nine- 
ieen  mss.,  two  of  the  Pescbito,  Vulg. 
Althiop.  Athanasiufl,  TertuUian,  &c. 
Ki/ptov  is  the  reading  of  A.C.*D.£.,  and 
Uiirteen  mss. ;  Copt.  Sahid.  Armen. 
EnsebioSy  &c.  The  fathers'  authority  is 
greatly  for  the  first.  The  three  readings 
Qeou,  Kvplov,  and  Kvplov  Kal  OeoO,  are 
nearly  equally  supported  by  MSS.  The 
VSS.  in  number  are  nearly  equul  for  OeoD 
BudKv/Aou.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  (B  K 
and  the  most  ancient  VSS.  (Pescbito  and 
Valg.)  have  Oeov. 


*EKK\ri(rla  toO  KvploVf  never.  See  also 
Bp.  Middleton  in  loc. ;  Burton's  Testi' 
monies  of  the  Ante- Nicene  Father s^  p.  15. 
Alford  in  loo. 


'  Ignat.  ad  Ephet.  I.  fiifiriTal  6irr€t 
6(oO,  dvai^(airvpi^(ravT€s  i¥  atfiari  Oeou. 
This  passage  is  in  the  Syriao. 

>  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp's  Canon  on  the  Article 
to  be  established.  See  Middleton,  Pt.  i. 
ch.  III.  Sect.  IV.  §.  2  ;  and  upon  the  five 
passages  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the 
text ;  also  Waterland,  Vol.  il.  p.  128. 

eleren    Umes   in   St.    Paul's    writings;  J        ^  See  Wateriand,  Vol  n.  p.  113. 


The  phrase  'Ex/rXiyff^a  tov  Oeov  occurs  | 
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both  by  reasonable  ir^ference  and  by  direct  statement,  with  proof 
that  the  Son  is  God. 

3  In  the  third  place  we  learn  also  from  Scripture  that  the 
Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

Having  found  from  the  Scriptures^  that  the  Father  is  God^  and 
that  the  Son  is  God^  we  shall  need  the  less  proofs  that  He^  whose 
name  is  constantly  joined  with  them^  is  also  God.  Indeed  but  few 
will  deny  the  Divinity,  though  they  may  doubt  the  Personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet,  since  in  old  time  Arians^  Macedonians^ 
and  others^  appear  to  have  held  the  strange  notion,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  a  creature;  it  may  be  well  to  show  briefly^  that  Scrip- 
ture  does  speak  of  Him  as  God. 

As  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Son^  so  to  the  Spirit  are  ascribed 
the  power  and  attributes  of  God. 

(i)  He  is  the  great  Worker  of  Miracles.  Matt.  i.  20 ;  xii. 
28.  Luke  iv.  i.  14.  Actsii.4;  x.  45^46.  Rom.  xv.  19.  i  Cor. 
xii.  4,  8.      Heb.  ii.  4. 

(2)  He  is  the  Inspirer  of  Prophets,  and  can  teach  all  things. 
Mark  xii.  36  ;  xiii.  11.  Luke  i.  15,  41 ;  xiL  12.  John  xiv.  26  ; 
xvi.  13.  Acts  i.  8  ;  viii.  29  ;  x.  19,  20 ;  xiii.  2 ;  xxviii.  25.  i  Cor. 
ii.  13  ;  xii.  11.   Eph.  iii.  5.   Heb.  iii.  7.  i  Pet.  i.  11, 12.  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

(3)  He  dwells  in  temples  as  God.      i  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  vi.  19. 

(4)  He  is  the  Source  of  all  holiness.  John  iii.  5.  Bom.  i.  4^  5 ; 
viii.  9,  14.  I  Cor.  vi.  11.  Gal.  v.  i6,  &c.  Compare  Matt.  xix.  17. 

(5)  He  is  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  i  Cor. 
ii.  10. 

(6)  He  is  represented  as  th^  Creator.  Gen.  i.  2.  Job.  xxvi. 
13  ;  xxxiii.  4.  Ps.  civ.  30,  with  which  compare  Is.  xii  v.  24. 
Mai.  ii.  10. 

(7)  He  is  everlasting,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

(8)  Sin  against  Him  is  so  great,  that,  though  blasphemy  of 
all  other  kinds  is  pardonable,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  unpardonable.     Matt.  xii.  31.     Mark  iii.  29.     Luke  xii.  lo. 

Thus  are  attributes  and  powers  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  God. 

But  moreover  He  is  expressly  called  God. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  we  read — 

'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me, 

'  And  His  Word  was  in  my  tongue, 

'  The  God  of  Israel  said, 

'  The  Bock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.' 
According  to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  unquestionable 
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that  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord'  in  the  first  line  is  the  same  as  '  the 
God  of  Israel'  in  the  third. 

In  Matt.  xii.  28,  our  Lord  says^  '  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.'  The  parallel  passage^  Luke  xi.  20,  has, '  If  I  with 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils ;'  where  the  word  '  finger/  like 
'  hand'  in  the  old  Testament^  simply  signifies  btf  or  by  means  of.^ 
So  that  here  Gtod  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  synonymous. 

In  Acts  xxviii.  25,  St.  Paul  introduces  a  quotation  thus^ 
'  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  prophet  Esaias.  On  referring 
to  the  passage  quoted^  Isaiah  vi.  9^  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been 
unquestionably  spoken  by  God. 

In  I  Cor.  iii.  16,  we  read,  '  Ye  are  the  temple  of  God,'  In 
I  Cor.  vi.  19,  the  parallel  passage,  we  find  '  Your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost' 

In  Exod.  xxxiv.,  it  is  related  that,  when  Moses  had  gone  up  to 
talk  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  so 
brightly,  that,  when  he  had  spoken  to  the  people,  he  put  a  veil 
over  his  face,  for  that  they  were  not  able  to  look  upon  him; 
bat,  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord'  {i,e.  Jehovah),  'to 
speak  with  Him,  he  took  the  veil  off  until  he  came  out,'  ver.  34. 
Now  in  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  17,  St.  Paul  alludes  to  this  history,  and 
plainly  referring  to  this  very  verse,  he  says.  When  the  heart  of 
the  Israelites  '  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken 
away.'  He  then  adds  '  Now  the  Lord'  ( i,e.  the  Lord  before  whom 
Moses  stood,  and  to  whom  the  Israelites .  were  to  turn^  i.e. 
Jshovah)  '  is  that  Spirit.' 

In  Acts  V.  3,  4,  when  Ananias  had  denied  the  truth  before 
the  Apostles,  Peter  said  to  Ananias,  '  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?'  And  immediately  after  he  adds, 
'  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.'  Plainly  therefore 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  we 
may  infallibly  conclude,  that. 

As  the  Father  is  God, — And  the  Son  is  God, — so  the 
Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

m.  Having  shown  that  God  is  One,  and  yet,  that  as  regards 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  said  of  each,  that 
He  is  God ;  I  propose  next  to  show  that  these  two  truths  are  not 
direct  contradictions  to  each  other,  as  though  it  were  said  in  one 


^  ThoB  nC^  T3  '  By  the  hand  of  Moms/  meaDS  merely  '  by  Moeet.' 
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place,  '  there  is  One  Grod/  and  in  another,  '  there  are  three  Gods/ 
for  it  appears  from  Scripture,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  but  one  and  the  same  God. 

1  It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  the  Father  is  one  with  the 
Son.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  our  Lord  (John  x.  30,  '  I  and 
My  Father  are  One.'  Again,  He  addresses  the  Father  as  being 
One  with  Him ;  and  prays  that  His  Church  may  be  one  Church 
in  God  as  He  and  His  Father  are  One :  '  that  they  all  may  be 
One,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  Us.'  Again,  that  '  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are 
one'  (John  xvii.  21,  22).  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
says  of  Himself,  '  He  that  seeth  Me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  Me ;'  and 
in  like  manner  He  reproves  His  Apostle  for  asking  to  be  shown 
the  Father,  saying,  '  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen 
the  Father :  and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Show  us  the  Father  ?'^ 

2  That  the  Spirit  of  God  is  one  with  God  the  Father,  is 
shown  by  St.  Paul,  who  compares  the  Spirit  of  Gbod  in  God,  to  the 
Spirit  of  man  in  man  (i  Cor.  ii.  10,  1 1) :  '  What  man  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even 
so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God/ 

The  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  quoted  above,  where  '  the 
Spirit  of  God  spake  by  me'  is  synonymous  with  '  the  God  of  Israel 
said,'  is  to  the  same  effect. 

3  That  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  One,  may  appear  from  the 
fact  that  St.  John  says  (xii.  37 — ^41),  that  the  Lord,  whose  glory 
Isaiah  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter,  was  the  Son, 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  St.  Paul  says  (Acts  xxviii.  25),  that  the  Lord, 
who  then  spoke  to  Isaiah,  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Again  (in  Matt.  xi.  27)  we  read,  ^  No  one  knoweth  the  Father, 
but  the  Son/  Whereas,  in  i  Cor.  ii.  11,  we  are  told  that  '  th^ 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.' 

4  Accordingly  we  find,  that  what  the  Father  does,  that  the 
Son  does,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does ;  where  the  Father  is^ 
there  the  Son  is,  and  there  the  Holy  Ghost  is ;  e.g. 

The  Father  made  the  world.     Heb.  i.  2.     i  Cor.  viii.  6. 
The  Son  made  the  world.  John  i.  3.  Col.  i.  1 6.  Heb.  i.  2. 
The  Spirit  made  the  world.     Job.  xxvi.  1 3  ;  xxxiii.  4. 
Again, 

The  Father  quickeneth.      John  v.  2 1 . 


^  John  xiv.  9  ;  Bee  aUo  Matt.  x.  40 ;  Mark  ix,  37. 
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The  Son  quickenetli  whom  He  will.     John  v.  ai. 

It  is  the  Spirit  that  qnickeneth.     John  vi.  63. 
Again, 

God  the  Father  spake  by  the  prophets.     Heb.  i.  i. 

God  the  Son  spiJie  by  the  prophets.     2  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
I  Pet.  i.  II. 

God  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  prophets.     Mark  xiii. 
II.     a  Pet.  i.  ax. 
Again,  sanctification  is  ascribed 

To  the  Father.     Jude  1 . 

To  the  Son.     Heb.  ii.  11. 

To  the  Holy  Ghost.     Rom.  xv.  16.* 
Ordination  is  ascribed 

To  the  Father.     2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6. 

To  the  Son.      i  Tim.  i.  12. 

To  the  Holy  Ghost.     Acts  xx.  28. 
Indwelling  and  presence  in  every  Christian  are  ascribed 

To  the  Father.     John  xiv.  23.     i  Cor.  xiv.  25. 

To  the  Son.     John  xiv.  23.     2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

To  the  Holy  Ghost.     John  xiv.  1 7. 
From  these  considerations,  and  others  like  them,  we  naturally 
conclude,  that,  though  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  yet  are  they  not  three  different  Gods,  but  one 
and  the  same  God. 

Those,  indeed,  who  take  the  Arian  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
maintain  that  there  is  but  one  God,  even  the  Father ;  but  they 
add,  that  the  Son  also  is  God,  yet  not  the  same  God,  but  an 
inferior  God  to  the  Father,  and  so  not  of  the  same  nature  and 
substance  with  the  Father.  This  is  both  self-contradictory,  and 
contradictory  to  Holy  Scripture.  First,  it  is  self-contradictory,  for 
it  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  yet  that  there  are  two 
Gods.  Secondly,  is  is  contradictory  to  Scripture ;  for  it  is  opposed 
to  the  passages,  which  as  we  have  just  seen,  prove  the  Son  to  be 
one  with  the  Father ;  and  it  is  opposed  most  distinctly  to  such 
passages  as  teach,  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  One  Supreme 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  For  example,  we  read,  Isai.  xliv.  8,  'Is 
there  a  God  beside  Me  ?  Yea,  there  is  no  God,  I  know  not  any  ;* 
and  Isai.  xiv.  5i  '  I  am  the  Lord,  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no 
God  beside  Me.*  (So  Deut.  iv.  35,  39;  xxxii.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  32.) 
Now,  if  the  Arian  hypothesis    be   true,  there    is  another  God, 


^  See  Jones*  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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besides  God  the  Father,  even  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not 
only  another^  but  an  inferior  Grod  to  the  Father.  The  only  way, 
then,  in  which  we  can  reconcile  the  two  apparently  contradictory 
truths,  (i)  that  God  is  one,  and  (2)  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  each  said  to  be  God,  is  by  admitting  as  the 
Scriptures  also  teach  us,  that  '  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  One 
God/^ 

Thus  far  then  we  have  proved — I.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead — 
II.  That  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God — III.  That  these  two  truths  are  not  direct  contradictions  to 
each  other ;  for  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
but  one  God,  not  three  Gods. 

But  if  this  were  all  that  we  could  learn  from  Scripture,  we 
might  naturally  conclude,  that  the  Sabellian  was  the  correct  hypo- 
thesis, and  that  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  the 
names  but  of  different  modes,  operations,  or  characters  of  the' 
Deity ;  so  that,  perhaps,  God  might  be  called  Father,  when  viewed 
as   Creator  and  Governor;  Son  when  viewed  as  Redeemer  and 
Saviour ;  Spirit,  when  considered  as  Sanctifier  and  Teacher.     Or. 
perhaps  we  might  suppose,  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  mere 
attributes  of,  or  influences  from  God ;   as,  for  instance,  the  Son,« 
the  Logos,  might  be  esteemed  but  as  the  Beason  of  God,  the: 
Spirit  as  that  Divine  Influence,  by  which  He  teaches  the  minds^ 
and  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  His  servants. 

IV.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  show,  that  there  is  plain 
evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  that 
neither  of  them  is  the  Holy  Ghost :  but  that  they  are  plainly 
distinguished  from  one  another^  and  distinguished  too  as  Personal 
Agents,  not  merely  as  modes,  operations,  or  attributes. 

That  there  is  some  kind  of  distinction,  must  appear  from  the* 
fact^  that  the  three.  Father^  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  so  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  same  sentence ;  especially  in  the  forms  ot 
blessing  and  of  baptism.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Matt.xxviii.  19).  This  alonei 
might  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  these  three  sacred  names  were  not 
names  merely  of  different  characters  assumed  by  Gt)d  at  various 
times ;  for  it  seems  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostles 
prayed  for  blessing  from  three  characters  assumed  by  God,  instead 


'  It  may  be  obsenred  that,  if  this  is 
true,  theo  the  doctrine  of  the  homoowtiorif 
the  coDsabstantiality  of  the  Son  and  the 


Spirit  is  proved ;  for  if  the  Father,  the  '    Father. 


Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghnst  be  but  one 
God,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  must  be 
of  one  nature  and   subsUuce  with    the 
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of  praying  for  blessing  from  the  One  God  to  whom  all  such  cha- 
racters belonged ;  nor  yet  can  we  well  believe^  that  they  should 
invoke  blessing  from  the  attributes  of  Gk)d^  or  baptize  converts^ 
into  a  form  of  faith  not  in  God  alone^  but  in  God^  His  attributes^ 
and  His  influences. 

But^  in  order  to  establish  more  clearly  the  fact,  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  distinguished  as  personal  Agents, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  passages  from  Scripture,  in  which  they 
are  represented  to  us  as  acting  personal  parts,  and  even  in  which 
all  three  are  represented  as  acting  three  distinct  parts. 

1  The  Father  and  the  Son  act  distinct  personal  parts,  and 
are  therefore  distinct  Personal  Agents. 

(i)  The  Father  sends  the  Son  ;  whereas  no  one  can  be  said 
to  send  himself.  John  v.  36,  37  ;  vi.  38,  39.  Acts  iii.  20.  Gal. 
iv.  4.     I  John  iv.  9,  &c. 

(2)  The  Son  leaves  the  Father  and  returns  to  Him  again. 
John  viii.  42  ;  ix.  4;  xii.  49  ;  xvi.  5,  28 ;  xvii.  3.     i  John  iv.  14. 

(3)  The  Son  ofiers  Himself  to  the  Father.     Heb.  ix.  14. 

(4)  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father. 
John  iii.  35 ;  v.  20 ;  xiv.  31  ;  xv.  9 ;  xvii.  24,  26. 

(5)  The  Son  is  said  to  make  intercession  with  the  Father. 
Heb.  vii.  25.     i  John  ii.  i.     Comp.  Heb.  ix.  24. 

(6)  The  Son  in  His  human  nature  prays  to  the  Father. 
Luke  xxii.  42 ;  xxiii.  34.     John  xvii. 

(7)  The  Father  hears  and  speaks  to  the  Son.  John  xi.  42. 
Heb.  V.  7.     Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xvii.  5.     Luke  ix.  35.     John  xii.  28. 

2  The  Spirit  acts  distinct  parts  from  either  the  Father  or 
the  Son. 

(i)  The  Father  and  the  Son  both  send  the  Spirit.  John  xiv. 
16,  26 ;  XV.  26  ;  XX.  22.      Acts  ii.  33.      Gal.  iv.  6. 

(2)  The  Spirit  makes  intercession  with  the  Father,  whereas 
no  one  can  intercede  with  himself.     Bom.  viii.  26. 

(3)  The  Son  offers  Himself  to  the  Father  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit.     Heb.  ix.  14. 

(4)  Christ  tells  His  disciples,  that  He  must  go  away  from 
them,  and  that  then  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  in  His  place ; 
that  He  would  go  to  the  Father ;  and  from  the  Father  send  the 
Comforter.     John  xiv.  i6,  26;  xvi.  7. 

(5)  Christ  says,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not  speak  of 
Himself,  but  should  receive  of  Christ's,  and  show  to  the  Churchw 
John  xvi.  13,  14,  15. 

3  We  not  only  have  the  names  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
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the  Spirit  joined  in  blessing,  and  in  the  form  of  baptism^  but  we 
are  told  of  a  scene^  in  which  they  all  three  acted  jointly^  yet  sepa- 
rate parts.  At  the  baptism  of  Christy  the  Son  was  in  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  baptized ;  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  descended  on  Him ; 
the  Father^  out  of  Heaven^  pronounced  Him  His  beloved  Son. 

All  these  facts  put  together  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  a  distinction  of  Personal  Agents.  Yet  still,  that  we  may 
leave  no  room  for  objection,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  necessary  to 
consider  separately,  and  more  at  length,  the  PersonaUty  (i)  of  the 
Son,  (ii)  of  the  Spirit. 

(i)  The  general  tone  of  Scripture  so  clearly  indicates,  that  God 
the  Son  is  a  person,  that,  at  first,  it  might  appear,  that  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Son  an  inferior  God  to  the  Father, 
was  the  only  one  which  could  be  at  all  maintained  on  Scriptural 
grounds ;  except,  of  course,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
But  as  the  Sabellian  hypothesis  is  not  without  its  advocates  and 
its  arguments,  it  deserves  and  requires  to  be  considered. 

The  view  which  Sabellianism  takes  of  the  Son  of  God  is,  as 
has  been  said  before,  twofold.  Some  Sabellians  considered  God 
the  Son  as  altogether  the  same  as  God  the  Father,  and  as  having 
no  proper  distinction  from  Him.  These  were,  in  the  early  ages, 
called  Patripassians.  Others  again  looked  on  God  the  Son  as 
but  an  Emanation  from  the  Father,  not  as  a  Person  distinct,  in 
any  sense,  from  Him.  These  have  been  called  Emanative  Sabel- 
lians. Both  forms  have  fouud  advocates  in  some  degree  in  later 
times.  Patripassianism  has  been  virtually  held  by  some  divines, 
who,  in  the  main  orthodox,  have  endeavoured  too  boldly  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  square  exactly  with  human  reason  and 
philosophy.  The  emanative  theory  has  been  adopted,  more  or  less, 
by  some,  who  are  in  fact  Socinians,  to  elude  the  force  or  explain 
the  difficidty  of  such  passages  as  John  i.  i. 

Now  against  both  these  hypotheses,  the  marked  distinction 
which  our  Lord  makes  between  Himself  and  the  Father  must  be 
carefully  noted.  For  example  (John  viii.  17,  18)  :  '  It  is  written 
in  your  Law  that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true.  I  am  one 
that  bear  witness  of  Myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  Me  beareth 
witness  of  Me.'  Here  is  a  distinct  appeal  to  two  distinct  wit- 
nesses. As  the  Jewish  Law  required  the  evidence  of  two  men ;  so 
here  the  Lord  Jesus  appeals  to  the  evidence  first  of  Himself, 
secondly  of  His  Father.  Would  this  be  much  unlike  equivocation^ 
if  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  no  personal  distinction  ?     Again 
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(John  V.  17),  our  Lord  says :  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  and 
I  work/  And  when  the  Jews  accnsed  Him  of  blasphemy^  for 
making  God  His  Father^  and  so  claiming  equality  with  God,  He 
does  not  deny  the  charge  of  making  Himself  equal  with  God ;  but 
still  goes  on  to  declare  to  them^  that  notwithstanding  His  unity  of 
nature  with  the  Father^  He,  the  Son^  had  a  personal  subordina- 
tion to  Him.  'The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  He  doeth,  these  also 
doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
showeth  Him  all  things  that  Himself  doeth.'  In  this  passage 
surely,  where  the  Son  claimed,  as  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  Him, 
to  be  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  so  equal  with  God,  He  yet  plainly 
set  forth  the  doctrine,  that  in  His  Person,  though  not  in  His 
Nature,  He  was  subordinate  to  the  Father,  receiving  of  the  Father, 
and  doing  the  same  things  as  the  Father  doeth.  And  so  He  goes 
on,  '  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even 
so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He  will.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son«'  Again,  '  As 
the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself  :*  that  is,  '  the  Father,'  unlike  any  creature,  is 
self-existent,  having  '  life  in  Himself,'  and  so  He  hath  given  to 
the  Son  to  be  self-existent,  and  to  'have  life  in  Himself,' — 
(language  clearly  spoken  of  the  eternal  Son,  not  merely  of  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus) — '  And  hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also ;  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,'  i.e,  because  He 
is,  not  only  the  Son  of  God,  but  Son  of  Man  also,  incarnate,  and  so 
the  fitter  agent  to  execute  the  wrath,  as  well  as  to  show  the  mercy 
of  God.  But  again,  our  Lord  goes  on,  '  I  can  of  MiuQ  awn  Self 
do  nothing :  as  I  hear,  I  judge :  and  My  judgment  is  just ;  because 
I  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  Me.*'  Again,  in  the  forty-third  verse,  '  I  am  come  in  My 
Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  Me  not :  if  another  shall  come  in 
his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.' 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  one  in  which  our  Lord  clearly 
spoke  of  Himself  in  His  Divine  nature,  and  of  His  relation  to  His 
Father  in  that  nature,  which  He  had  in  common  with  Him :  yet 
no  language  can  more  expressly  mark  a  distinction  of  personal 
action  and  personal  attribute. 

Again,  some  of  the  passages,  which  seem  to  have  as  their 
special  object  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  of  the  Son, 

^  See  John  v.  17 — ^30. 
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are  so  worded  as  especially  to  show  His  distinction  of  Person  from 
the  Father.  Thus  in  Coloss.  i.  15,  16,  where  creation  and  provi- 
dence are  ascribed  to  Him  in  terms  of  peculiar  grandeur,  He  is 
called  '  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  First  Bom  of/  or 
'  Begotten  before,  every  creature/  Here  He  is  represented  both 
as  the  Image  of  the  Father,  and  as  having  before  all  creation  been 
Begotten  as  His  Son ;  both  expressions  markedly  denoting  personal 
difference. 

The  same  thing  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  plain  from  the  language  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  that  the  subject  is  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Son.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  First  of  all,  God 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  old  times  by  the  prophets,  but  in  the 
latter  days  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed  Heir  of  all  things, 
by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.  Who  being  the  brightness 
(the  shining  forth)  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  Image  of  His 
Person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  when 
He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  High  '  (vv.  i,  2,  3).  Now  here  God  is  said  to 
have  spoken  by  Hi's  Son,  as  He  did  by  the  prophets ;  He  is  said 
to  have  appointed  Him  heir  of  all  things  (both  marking  distinc- 
tions of  Person);  then  the  Son  is  said  to  be  ^  the  express  Image  of 
the  Person '  of  the  Father.  It  may  be  a  question  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  viroaraffic,  translated  Person ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  word  yapaKrrip,  translated  express  Image,  means 
that  the  viroaraaiq  of  the  Son  answers  to  that  of  the  Father,  as  the 
impression  on  wax  answers  to  the  seal  which  made  the  impression. 
Whether  then  vTroaraaic  means  ^Person/  or  whether  it  means 
'  Mode  of  existence '  we  learn  that,  as  the  Son  is  the  shining  forth 
of  the  Father's  glory,  so.  His  Person,  or  His  mode  of  being,  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  Father,  (not  only  as  a  Son's  to  a  Father's, 
but)  as  an  impression  on  wax  to  the  engraving  on  a  seal.  This 
indeed  teaches  us  clearly,  that  the  Son  is  of  one  glory,  and  so  of 
one  eternal  essence  with  the  Father;  but  as  the  image  on  the  wax 
is  distinct  from  that  upon  the  seal,  so  must  there  be  a  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of  which  the  distinction  of  the 
seal  and  the  wax  is  a  figure  and  similitude. 

The  prayer  of  our  Lord  to  His  Father,  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  is  another  striking  proof,  that  the  Son  is 
indeed  of  one  nature  and  substance,  but  not  of  one  Person  with 
the  Father.     No  one  can  attentively  study  that  prayer  without 
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seeing  tbat  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  and  His  glory^  as  the 
Eternal  Son^  not  merely  as  the  Man  Christ  Jesus ;  so  that  what- 
ever diversity  we  observe  is  not  merely  incident  to  our  Lord's 
incarnation,  but  is  also  characteristic  of  Him  in  His  uncreated 
nature.  When  therefore  He  says  (ver.  i ),  '  Father,  glorify  Thy 
Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may  glorify  Thee ;'  we  may  inquire,  what 
sense  the  passage  could  bear,  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  per- 
sonally identical  ?  Again,  the  same  question  is  suggested  by  the 
following :  '  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me  with  Thine 
own  self  with  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
was '  (ver.  5).  And  ^  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
Thou  gavest  Me,  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  Thee^  and  they  have  believed  that 
Thou  didst  send  Me'  (ver.  8).  And  again,  '  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  '  (ver.  94).  Does  not  all  this 
necessarily  prove  that,  before  the  world  was  created,  the  Person 
of  the  Son  was  di£Perent  from  the  Person  of  the  Father  ? 

Perhaps  the  passage  which  most  favours  the  Sabellian  notions 
concerning  the  Person  of  the  Son,  is  the  important  first  chapter 
of  St.  John.  That  passage  indeed  distinctly  asserts  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son ;  but  language  is  used  which  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  He  is,  as  regards  Hi^  Divine  nature,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Father,  or  at  least  to  be  distinguished  only  as  an  emana- 
tion or  attribute.  Plato  had  used  the  term  Aoyoc  :  but  he  did  not 
probably  intend  to  distinguish,  by  any  personal  distinction,  the 
Aoyog  from  God.  The  early  heretics  had  mixed  up  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  with  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  they  used  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  language  which  the  Platonists  had  used  of  the  Aoyoc. 
When  therefore  St.  John  came  to  use  the  same  expression  (adopted, 
as  some  think,  on  purpose  to  refute  heretical  teachers  whilst  using 
their  own  term),  it  might  be  supposed,  that  by  the  Aoyoc  he 
meant  no  more  than  the  Thou(/ht  or  Reason  of  God,  which,  whilst 
it  remained  in  the  bosom  of  God,  was  the  Aoyoc  iv^idOtTOQ,  the 
inward  Reason  or  Thought ;  when  it  was  exerted  to  create  the 
world  or  reveal  the  will  of  God,  it  became  the  Aoyoc  wpof^opiKOQ, 
or,  as  it  were,  the  outward  Speech  of  God. 

This  view  of  the  passage  may  seem  supported  by  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs ;  where  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  so  like  St.  John's  language  concerning  the  Logos,  that  the 
fathers,  and  many  after  them,  have  considered  that  Solomon  must 
there  have  been  writing  of  Christ.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Logos  in  St.  John,  we  may  paraphrase  his  words  somewhat  sa 
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follows.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Rea^n  or  Wisdom  of  God. 
That  Wisdom  was  in  God,  nay,  it  was  God  (for  as  God  is  Love, 
so  God  is  Wisdom).  All  things  were  made  by  the  Season  or 
Wisdom  of  God,  and  without  it  was  nothing  made  that  was  made. 
....  It  was  the  true  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  coming 
into  the  world  .  .  .  And  this  Wisdom  was  incarnate  or  manifested 
in  Christ,  and  so  dwelt  among  us. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  this  argument  in  its  strongest  form, 
that  I  may  give  it  all  the  weight  which  it  deserves.  I  proceed 
to  show,  whei'ein  it  is  defective  and  unsound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  later  Platonists,  and  still  more  the 
Platonizing  and  Gnostic  heretics,  had  a  notion  of  the  Logos 
very  difierent  from  Plato's  and  far  more  personal.  Again,  the 
Gnostics,  against  whose  opinions  in  all  probability  St.  John  directs 
many  of  his  statements,  considered  the  Pleroma  or  fulness  of  God, 
to  be  made  up  of  many  iSons  or  Emanations  from  God,  to  which 
they  gave  the  various  names  of  Nous,  Sophia,  Dynamis,  &c.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  Logos,  whom  they  believed  to  have  descended 
on  the  man  Jesus.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Gospel,  St.  John  uses  the  names  of  other  Mons  besides  the  Logos. 
For  Example,  whereas  he  first  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Logos,  he 
also  tells  us,  that  in  Him  was  Zoe  (life),  and  the  Zoe  was  the  Phos 
(light) :  by  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  Logos, 
the  Zoe,  the  Phos,  were  not  difierent  Mons,  but  that,  as  St,  Paul 
informed  the  Colossians  (ii  9),  the  whole  Pleroma  of  Godhead 
dwelt  in  Christ,  bodily.  Again,  St.  John  tells  us  that  by  the 
Logos,  who  is  also  the  Phos  and  the  Zoe,  the  world  was  created. 
The  Gnostics  taught,  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  fallen  JSon, 
who  was  an  enemy  to  God,  and  that  the  Logos  came  down  to 
destroy  his  dominion  among  men.  But  St.  John  teaches^  that  the 
Logos  was  Himself  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  that  without 
Him  nothing  was  made  that  was  made.  Once  more,  he  explains 
(ver.  14),  that  the  Logos  was  really  made  fiesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  The  Gnostics  did  not  believe  the  Logos  to  be  really  made 
fiesh ;  but  they  supposed,  either  that  He  only  assumed  the  op- 
pearance  of  humanity,  or  that  He  descended,  for  a  time,  on  the 
man  Jesus,  and  then  left  him  at  his  crucifixion.  Therefore  St. 
John  uses  the  strong  expression  o  Aoyoc  ffcipS  c-ycVcro,  'The  Word 
was  made  fiesh/  Lastly,  he  says,  that  'we  beheld  His  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  Monogenes  (the  Only-begotten)  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.'  Monogenes  (Only-begotten)  was  the  name  of 
another  iBon  in  the  Gnostic  Pleroma,  St.  John  therefore  adds  to 
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the  other  titles  of  the  Son  this  title  of  Monogenes,  to  show  still 
further^  that  the  Lord  Jesus^  the  Son  of  the  Father^  combined  in 
His  own  Person  all  the  attributes  which  the  Gnostics  assigned  to 
these  various  iEons^  and  was  therefore  not  simply  a  single  emansr 
tion  from  God^  but,  as  St.  Paul  says,  had  in  Him  a  fulness  of 
Deity,  and  was  moreover  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  not,  as 
the  Gnostics  had  it,  one  who  was  sent  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  Creator. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  St.  John's  language, 
it  is  vastly  unlike  the  language  assigned  to  him  by  the  Sabellian 
hypothesis.  For  whilst  St.  John  is  ascribing  to  the  Son  supreme 
Diviuity,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  which  essentially  implies  Per- 
sonality too. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  word  Logos  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John  must  be  interpreted  of  a  Person,  not  of 
an  attribute  or  quality,  like  Reason  or  Wisdom. 

(i)  The  Word  it  said  to  be  God.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
Word  is  Ocioc  divine,  but  Gcoc,  God.  Now  it  may  be  possible 
improperly  to  say  '  God  is  Wisdom,'  as  the  Apostle  says,  '  God  is 
love.'  But  we  cannot  say,  '  God's  wisdom  is  God,'  any  more  than 
'  Man's  wisdom  or  reason  is  man.' 

(2)  The  Word  is  said  to  be  '  with  God,'  not  in  God  :  which 
implies  Personality.  God's  wisdom  is  in  Him,  not,  properly 
speaking,  with  Him. 

(3)  In  ver.  1 1,  the  Word  is  said  to  have  'come  to  His  own ;' 
meaning,  no  doubt.  His  own  creatures;  which  again  is  personal. 

(4)  In  verse  14  He  is  called  the  ^ovoy  ivriq,  the  Only -begotten. 
But  the  idea  of  Sonship  is  personal.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Son  of  God,  but  as  one  in  some  personal  sense  distinct  from  Him : 

just  as  the  term  son  amongst  men  indicates  one  distinct  from  his 
father.  And  no  doubt  as  the  term  Logos  is  used  to  indicate  that 
the  Son  from  all  eternitv  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  as  the 
reason  or  wisdom  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  one  endowed  with  such 
faculties ;  so  the  word  Son  is  used  to  indicate  to  our  finite  under- 
standings, that  notwithstanding  such  an  intimate  union,  yet  there 
is  a  distinction,  such,  in  some  degree,  as  the  distinction  of  father 
and  son. 

(5)  He  is  said  to  have  been  '  made  flesh,  and  to  have  dwelt 
among  us ;'  and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  fancy  of  the  Gnostics 
or  Docetae,  that  the  Christ  or  Logos  only  took  a  phantastic  body. 
Accordingly,  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  St.  John  sees  a  vision  of  a  Person,  who 
is  evidently  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  name^  written  on  HU  t\u^\i , 
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is  King  of  kings^  and  Lord  of  lords ;  and  he  tells  us  that  this 
Person  is  called '  The  Word  of  God.' 

(6)  In  the  eighth  verse^  John  the  Baptist  is  contrasted  with 
Him^  and  declared  not  to  be  the  Light  or  the  Logos.  Now  John 
the  Baptist  was  undoubtedly  a  person.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  He,  with  whom  he  is  contrasted^  and  of  whom  the 
Evangelist  had  been  speaking  before,  was  a  Person  also. 

Thus  I  trust  we  may  conclude,  that  the  testimony  borne  by 
St.  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  not  to  Sabellianism.^ 
And  with  this  we  may  venture  to  leave  the  question  of  the  Per- 
sonality of  God  the  Son. 

(ii)     We  have  next  to  show  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Now,  as  we  are  baptized  '  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  /  as  the  Apostles  bless  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
as  on  many  occasions  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  we  cannot  but  think  it  probable,  at  least,  that  as 
the  Father  is  a  Person,  and  the  Son  has  just  been  shown  to  be  a 
Person  distinct  from  the  Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person 
also  distinct  from  either  of  them. 

But  beyond  this,  we  find  distinctly  that,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
personal  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

( 1 )  He  makes  intercession  with  God  the  Father.  Bom.  viii.  %6. 
Now  to  make  intercession  is  a  personal  act. 

(2)  He  testifies.     John  xv.  a6. 

(3)  He  teaches.     John  xiv.  26. 

(4)  He  hears  and  speaks.     John  xvi.  13. 

(5)  He  gives  spiritual  gifts,  dividing  them  according  to  His 
will.     I  Cor.  xii.  8,  11. 

(6)  He  inhabits  a  temple.  I  Cor.  iii.  16;  vi.  19.  This  is 
the  act  of  a  Person,  not  of  an  attribute  or  influence. 

(7)  He  not  only  is  represented  as  speaking  generally  but  we 
have  speeches  set  down  in  Scripture,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said 
to  have  uttered  to  particular  persons,  e.g.  Acts  x.  1 9,  20 :  '  The 
Spirit  said  unto  Peter,  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee.  ...  I  have 
sent  them.'  Acts  xiii.  2 :  '  The  Holy  Spirit  said.  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whercunto  I  have  called  them.' 

(8)  He  is  put  in  direct  opposition  to  evil  spirits,  who  are 
doubtless /?er«on«.     i  Sam.  xvi.  14.     2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21. 

*  Od  this  subject  see  WaterUnd's  first  Sermon  at  Lady  Moyer*8  Iiecture,    on 
John  i,  I,  Vol.  n.  p.  i. 
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It  has,  however^  been  argued  that  these  and  several  personal 
actions^  when  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  are  the  actions  of  the  Father^ 
who^  when  He  does  them  Himself,  is  said  to  do  them  by  His 
Spirit.  In  answer  to  this,  it  can  plainly  be  shown,  that  there  are 
many  personal  actions  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  Father.  For  instance,  in  Bom.  viii.  26,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  Spirit  intercedes  with  the  Father  for  the  Saints.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Father  intercedes  with  Himself.  Here 
then  we  hare  an  instance  of  the  performance  of  a  personal  action 
by  the  Spirit,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  the  Father.  Again^ 
Christ  is  said  to  send  the  Spirit  (John  xvi.  7) :  but  it  is  never 
said  of  God  the  Father  that  He  is  sent ;  He  sends  both  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  but  is  never  sent  Himself.  Moreover  (in  John 
XV.  26),  our  Lord  promises  '  to  send  the  Spirit  from  the  Father.' 
If  the  Spirit  means  here  the  Father,  then  Christ  must  send  the 
Father  from  the  Father.*  Again  (in  chapter  xvi.  13,  14)  when  our 
Lord  promises  to  send  the  Paraclete,  He  says,  that  '  He/  the 
Paraclete,  'shall  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear, 
that  shall  He  speak.'  '  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  He  shall  receive 
of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.'  Now  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  God  the  Father  (from  whom  eternally  both  Son  and 
Spirit  are  derived),  that  He  should  not  speak  of  Himself,  but 
should  speak  of  what  He  heard  only.  Nothing  which  implies 
subordination  is  ever  spoken  of  God  the  Father.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  Spirit  (who  is  here  represented  as  acting  per- 
sonal parts,  and  parts  which  cannot  belong  to  the  Person  of  the 
Father)  is  both  a  Person,  and  a  Person  distinct  from  the  Father. 

The  fact,  that  the  Spirit  is  called  Paraclete ,  which  means  either 
Comforter,  or  more  probably.  Advocate/  seems  to  imply  distinct 
personality. 

The  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  He,  Ikhvoq,  to  designate 
the  Holy  Ghost,  surely  indicates  that  reference  is  made  to  a  per- 
sonal Agent,  not  to  an  influence  or  attribute.  This  is  observable 
especially  in  John  xvi.  13,  where  we  have  an  immediate  connexion, 
'  When  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,'  cicecvoc,  to  Uv^vfAa  rrig 
aXrjOeia^,  a  masculine  pronoun,  whilst  to  llviv/jLa  is  neuter.' 

From  these,  then,  and  similar  reasons,  we  conclude  that  the 
Spirit  is  a  distinct  Person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  our  reasoning  on  the 


*  See  Hey,  Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

2  See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  vni, 
p.    329,   Note,    fol.;    and  Suicer,  a.   v.    '  Pearson,  Art.  vui.  p.  308,  foL 
HapdKXrjTos,  I 


*  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  fully   and  admirably  treated  by  Bp. 
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subject  of  Personality,  and  so  we  believe  our  Fourth  Proposition 
to  be  established:  that  although  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  but  one  God,  yet  are  they  clearly  distinguished 
from  One  another,  and  distinguished  as  Personal  Agents. 

Now  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  held  by 
the  Catholic  Fathers,  expressed  in  the  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and 
exhibited  in  this  first  Article  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England^ 
viz.,  that  '  There  is  but  one  God,^  yet  that  '  in  the  Unity  of  that 
Godhead,  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

This  conclusion  we  deduce  from  the  statements  of  Scripture. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  mystery,  for  it  is,  of  course, 
above  the  reach  of  finite  understanding.  Yet,  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  in  the  substance  of  it  at  least,  our  conclusion  is  legitimate. 
To  explain  the  subject  philosophically  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  in  hand,  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  a 
mystery  (that  is,  a  thing  which  human  reason  cannot  fathom),  and 
therefore  impossible.  It  may  not  even  be  altogether  possible  to 
mark  out  accurately  the  exact  distinctions  between  Tritheism  and 
Trinitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  between  Trinitarianism  and  Sabel- 
liauism  on  the  other  hand.  This,  by  the  way,  should  make  us  not 
less  earnest  to  maintain  the  truth,  nay  I  the  more  earnest,  because 
of  the  greater  danger  of  error ;  but  yet  the  more  tender,  the  more 
ready  in  meekness  to  instruct  those  who,  from  the  difficulty  of 
apprehending, have  been  led  to  doubt,  this  great  article  of  the  faith. 
But,  though  all  this  is  true ;  yet,  thoughtfully  considered,  this 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  above  our  understanding,  does  not 
necessarily  appear  contrary  to  our  reason.  That  reason  may  well 
teach  us,  that  it  is  likely  God  should  subsist  in  a  manner  above 
what  we  can  apprehend.  That  reason  may  teach  us  that,  though 
God's  nature  is  infinite,  and  therefore  cannot  be  multiplied;  yet, 
seeing  that  He  has  shown  Himself  to  be  essentially  loving,  and 
loving  to  have  partakers  of  His  love,  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
there  might  exist,  even  in  the  Divine  Essence,  something  like  a 
Personal  diversity,  that  so  He,  who,  as  regards  the  creature,  dwells 
in  light  which  is  unapproachable,  might  have  within  Himself  that 
which  would  be  capable  of  receiving  and  imparting  the  love,  which 
can  be  perfect  in  God  alone.  Yet  such  a  diversity  existing  in  the 
Godhead,  which  from  its  very  perfection  can  admit  neither  multi- 
plication nor  division,  could  not  constitute  a  distinction  of  Deity, 
though  it  would  constitute  what,  in  the  language  of  Theology,  has 
been  called  a  distinct  Personality. 
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The  Fathers^  who  used  the  language  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Creeds  and  generally  adopted  in  the  Churchy  never  thought^ 
when  they  used  to  speak  of  three  Persons  in  one  6od^  of  speaking 
of  such  three  persons^  as  they  would  speak  of  persons  and  person-' 
aiUy  among  created  beings.  They  did  not  consider^  for  example, 
the  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  as  they  would  have  done 
the  persons  of  Abraham  and  Isaac — the  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  as  they  would  have  done  the  persons  of  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John,  which  are  separate  from  one  another,  and  do  not  in  any 
way  depend  on  each  other  for  their  essence.  They  held  that  the 
Father  is  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  Deity  (rFiy-yrj  Oiorttro^), 
from  whom  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  from  all  eternity  derived, 
but  so  derived  as  not  to  be  divided  from  the  Father,  but  they  are 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  them,  by  a  certain  mpi\ijprt<nQ 
or  inhabitation.  So  then,  though  they  acknowledged  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  really  three  Persons ;  yet  they 
held  '  them  to  have  no  divided  or  separate  existence,  as  three 
different  men  have,  but  to  be  intimately  united  and  conjoined  one 
to  another,  and  to  exist  in  each  other,  and  by  the  said  ineffable 
TTkpiyijpTiidiQ  or  inhabitation  to  pervade  or  permeate  one  another.'^ 


*  Bull,  Potth.  Works,  p.  1004,  quoted 
by  Waterl&nd,  Workn,  Vol.  ll.  p.  211. 
Fatrem,  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum^ 
cum  revera  ires  siot  PersonaB,  Dequaquam 
tamen  ut  ires  homiDes  Beoraum  et  sepa- 
ratim  existere,  sed  intime  sibi  invicem 
cohsRrere  et  conjunctos  esse;  adeoque 
alterum  in  altero  existere,  atque,  ut  ita 
loqoar,  inioieare  invicem  et  penetrare  per 
ineffabilem  quandam  T€pLxii>prt<Ti»,  quam 
circuminsfsitionem  scbolasiici  vocant. — 
Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  11.  9,  «3  ;  Worla, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  363 ;  Bee  alno  §  4,  Lib.  IV. ; 
also  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  Ii.  p.  138, 
foL 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Person, 
see  WaterUnd,  Works,  Vol,  m,  p.  338. 


The  term,  by  which  to  designate  what 
we  call  Person,  was  early  a  subject  of 
dispute.  The  Greeks  mostly  used  the 
word  inrdffTaffts,  the  Latins  Personam 
Yet  among  the  Greeks  it  was  not  uni- 
formly agreed  to  speak  of  Tp€is'TTO<rrda€is 
and  fila  O^ta.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
identified  {fT6<rrcuns  with  odaia,  and 
spoke  of  fda  'Tir6<rra0'(s.  These  differ- 
ences in  hinguage  led  to  the  Council  of 
Alexandria,  a.d.  362,  at  which  Athana- 
sius  was  present,  and  at  which  this  X070- 
/iax'a  was  oondemned. 

See  Athanasius,  Dial.  n.  Tom.  n.  p 
159 ;  Suicer,  8.  v.  inrdrraffis,  and  New- 
man's JJist.  ofArians,  ch.  v.  §  9. 


AETICLE  II. 


Of  tht  Word  or  Son  of  Ood  tohich  waa 
made  very  Man, 


Thi  Sou,  which  ia  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
b^otten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substanoe :  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Grodhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
one  Christ  very  GKxi  and  very  Man  ;  who 
truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  un,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  fur  original 
groilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins  of  men. 


Dt  F0r6o,  tive  Filio  Dei^  qw,  verut  homo 
factui  ett. 

FiLTUS,  qui  est  Yerbum  Patris,  ab  astemo 
a  Patre  genitus,  verus  et  seternus  Deos 
ac  Patri  consubstantialts,  in  uiero  beatas 
Yirginis,  ex  iliius  substantia,  naturam 
humanam  assumpsit :  ita  ut  due  natorsB^ 
divina  et  humana,  integre  atque  perfecte 
in  uoitate  personae  fuerint  inseparability 
conjunctsB  :  ex.  quibus  est  unus  Christua, 
verus  Deus,  et  verus  homo,  qui  vere  pas- 
sus  est,  crucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepuUus, 
ut  Patrem  nobis  reoonciliaret,  esaetque 
hostia,  non  tantum  pro  culpa  origin is^ 
verum  etiam  pro  omnibus  actualibus  ho- 
minam  peccatis. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  evidently  treats  of  three  distinct  points.     I.  The 
Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God ;    II.    His  incarnation ; 
lil.  His  sufferings^  sacrifice^  and  propitiation. 


I.  First,  as  regards  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  Grod  ;  as 
it  was  shown  under  the  first  Article,  that  He  was  of  one  substance 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Father;  so  the  history  of  the  different 
opinions  concerning  His  consubstantiality  and  co-eternity  formed 
part  of  the  history  of  that  Article.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
either  those  arguments  or  that  history  here. 

I  shall  consider,  that  I  have  said  enough  concerning  the  Divine 
nature  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when,  in  addition  to  His  consubstan- 
tiality and  co-eternity  before  treated  of,  I  have  spoken  concerning 
His  generation  from  the  Father,  whereby  He  is  the  Begotten  or 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  Arians  and  Eunomians 
held,  that  the  Son  might  be  called  iLiovoytin)g  not  as  being  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  by  a  true  and  proper  generation,  but 
as  having  been  begotten  or  created  by  the  Father  alone  ;*  and  the 


*  01  Apttapot  \iyov<riP,  Sti  fiovoycin^i 
X7eTat,  dtiri  a&r6s  fi6»oi  y^oue  Kal 
iKTladii  vt6  Qiov^  rd  5'  AXXa  TdvTix  ut' 


ainov,  U^heoph.  in  Job.  cap.  iii.  See 
Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  p.  138;  Suicer, 
II.  p.  375. 
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Socinians  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  word,  as  though  it 
meant  no  more  than  beloved,  as  Isaac  was  called  the  only  son  of 
Abraham,  though  Ishmael  was  his  son  also. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  orthodox  fathers 
held,  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity, 
so  before  all  time  deriving  His  Divine  Essence  from  His  Father 
(/uiovog  iK  /uLovov  yeyivvrirai  tou  HaTpog.  Cyril.  Alexandr.  in  Act. 
Ckmcil.  Ephes,),  This  eternal  generation  they  held  to  be  a^  proof 
that  He  was  of  one  substance  and  eternity  with  the  Father ;  but 
the  relation  of  Father  to  Son  they  held  to  constitute  a  priority  of 
order,  though  not  of  nature  or  power.  They  held,  that  is,  not 
that  .the  Son  was,  in  His  nature  as  God,  in  any  degree  different 
from,  or  inferior  to  the  Father ;  but  that,  as  the  Father  alone  was 
the  source  and  and  fountain  (TTf^y??,  a/o)^?),  aiTia)  of  Deity,  the  Son 
having  been  begotten,  and  the  Spirit  proceeding ;  so  there  was  a 
subordination,  without  diversity,  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.^  It  may  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  priority  of  order,  without  being  led  to  believe  in 
superiority  of  nature.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  why 
Dr.  Clarke  and  other  high  Arians,  perceiving  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  that  there  was  a  certain  priority  of  order  among  the 
Persons  of  the  undivided  Trinity^  and  unable  to  distinguish  between 
priority  of  order  and  superiority  of  nature,  were  led  into  an 
assertion  of  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  nature 
of  the  Son. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  Article  contains  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation. 

Errors  upon  this  doctrine  were  held  by  the  Gnostics,  or 
Doceia,  and  the  Manichees,  who  taught  that  our  Lord's  body 
was  but  a  phantom,  and  that  He  came  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
appearance  only  (ovk  ev  aapKi,  aWa  Soic^crci) ;  by  those  heretics, 
who  denied  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Person  ;  and  in  short  by  all  the 
Oriental  and  Judaiziug  sects.  But  the  most  important  contro- 
versies on  this  mystery  arose  from  the  errors  of,  i  the  Arians 
and  Apollinarians,  2  the  Nestorians,  3  the  Eutychians,  4  the 
Monothelites. 

I     Arius  taught  that  the   Son  of  God  did  not  take  human 


1  The  statements  of  the  Ante-Niccne  fathers  on  this  subject  are  fully  investijfated 
by  Bp.  Bull,  P.  J),  Sect.  iv.     De  Suboi-dinatione  FUii.     See  also  Suicer,  s.  vv.  aUrla, 
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nature^  but  a  human  body  only^  and  that  the  Divine  Word  was  in 
the  place  of  the  soul.^ 

Apollinarisi  who  maintained  against  Arius  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Sod,  agreed  with  him  in  a  great  measure  coneeming  the 
mode  of  His  incarnation,  teaching  that  our  Lord  took  a  human 
body  and  a  sensitive  or  animal  soul^  but  that  the  place  of  the 
rational  soul  was  supplied  by  God  the  Word,  thus  distinguishing, 
according  to  a  common  notion  of  those  times^  between  the  vovg 
or  menSf  and  the  \pv\ri  or  animal 

2  The  Nestorian  controversy  arose  as  follows.  The  Greek 
fathers,  justly  esteeming  that  our  Lord,  from  the  moment  that  He 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  His  mother,  was  not  only  man  but 
God  also,  and  maintaining  that  the  union  between  His  two  natures 
was  so  perfect  that  it  was  right  for  example  to  say  'God  suffered,' 
went  so  far  as  to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  title  0€otoicoc,  or 
Deipara.  Nestorius  declaimed  strongly  against  this  title,  as  indi- 
cating, according  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  that  God  was  liable  to 
change,  whereas  God  can  neither  be  born  nor  die.  He  held  that 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus  only  could  derive  His  birth  from  His  earthly 
parent ;  and  that  therefore  the  Virgin  might  be  called  XpiaroroKoq 
but  not  06OTOICOC.  These  statements  were  considered  to  involve  a 
denial  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of  God  and  man  in  the  one 
Person  of  Christ.'  Nestorius  was  accused  of  teaching  that  there 
were  not  only  two  natures,  but  two  persons  in  Christ,  viz.,  the 
Person  of  God  the  Son,  and  the  Person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
For  this  doctrine  (though  he  appears  to  have  denied  the  inferences 
drawn  from  his  statements)  he  was  condemned  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  summoned  byTheodosius  the  younger,  and  at 
which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  presided.  This  coimcil  determined  that 
the  true  doctrine  was,  that  '  Christ  was  hxit  one  person,  in  whom 
two  natures  are  intimately  united,  but  not  confounded.^* 

The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  however,  spread  rapidly  and 
widely  in  the  East.    They  were  embraced  by  the  school  of  Edessa, 


^  See  Pearson,  On  Iht  Creed,  p.  160. 
In  eo  autero  qaod  Ghristuro  sine  anima 
Bolaro  carnem  sufoepisse  arbitrantur  mi- 
DU8  noti  sunt  ....  sed  hoc  verum  esse 
et  Epiphanius  non  tacuit,  et  ego  ex  eorum 
quibusilam  icriptis  et  coUocutionibus  cer* 
tissime  com  peri.— Augustin.  Bcere».  49^ 
Tom.  vni.  p.  18. 

'  Pearson,  as  above.  Mosheim,  Cent. 
IV.  PL  n.  ch.  V.  §  17.  Nenntler,  C.  //. 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  98 — 106.  ApoUinaristas 
Apoilinaris  instituit,  qui  de  anima  Cbristl 


a  Gatholicis  dissenserant,  dicentes,  sicut 
Ariani,  Deum  Chris  I  um  caruem  sine 
anima  suscepisse.  In  qua  qusstione  tes- 
timoniis  Evangelicia  victi,  mentem,  qua 
rationalis  est  anima  hominis,  defuisse 
aninisB  Christt,  sed  pro  hac  ipsum  Verbum 
in  eo  futsse  dixemnt. — Augustin.  Bceres, 
55.  Tom.  vin.  p.  19. 

'  The  technical  term  for  this  union 
was  the  ipuxris  «ra^*  i/TbaTa<nv — Hypo- 
ptatic  union. 

*  Neandor,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  123 — 152, 
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were  eagerly  propagated  byBarsumas^who  became  bishop  of  Nisibis 
in  435;  and  by  his  influence  took  such  root  in  Persia^  that  aNestorian 
Patriarch  was  established  at  Seleucia,  to  whose  authority,  even  to 
modern  times,  the  Nestorian  churches  have  been  subjected.  Nes- 
torianism  took  deep  root  in  many  soils;  and  the  Nestorians  proved 
themselves  zealous  missionaries.  Their  opinions  spread  rapidly 
into  Armenia,  Chaldea,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  India.^  They  afterwards 
extended  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Scythia ; 
and,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  established  their  bishops  and  clergy 
even  among  the  Chinese.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  sect  called 
Adoptionists  revived  unconsciously  a  form  of  Nestorianism  in 
Spain.'  And,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Nominalists  were  accused 
of  Nestorianism,  as  well  as  Tritheism,  by  their  adversaries.' 

3  Eutyches,  an  abbot  at  Constantinople,  from  opposition  to 
Nestorianism,  was  led  into  the  oiher  extreme.  He  asserted  that 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  originally  distinct, 
but  that,  after  their  union,  they  became  but  one  nature,  the  human 
nature  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Divine.  Before  the  hypo- 
static union,  he  acknowledged  two  natures  ;  but  after  that  union  he. 
acknowledged  but  one.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  sum- 
moned by  Mardan  in  451,  and  is  reckoned  the  fourth  general 
Council,  condemned  Eutyches,  and  declared  the  Catholic  doctrine 
to  be,  that  '  In  Christ  two  distinct  natures  are  united  in  one 
Person,  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.'* 

The  Eutychian,  or  Monophysite  doctrine,  notwithstanding  this 
condemnation,  rapidly  gained  ground,  principally  through  the  zeal 
of  Jacob  Baradseus,  Bishop  of  Edessa,  from  whom  the  sect  of  the 
Eutychians  are  called  Jacobites.  It  was  established  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia.  The  Eutychians  became 
united  under  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  so 
continue  to  this  day.  They  are  now  divided  into  three  principal 
societies ;  the  Oriental  Monophysites,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch ;  the  African  Monophysites,  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  embracing  the  Copts  and  Abyssinians;  and  thirdly,  the 
Armenians,  who,  though  agreeingwith  the  other  Monophysites  con- 
cemingthe  natures  of  Christ,  are  not  united  with  them  in  other  points 
of  faith  and  discipline,  and  are  subject  to  patriarchs  of  their  own.' 


*  Soicer,  8.  vr.  Oeor^irof  and  Xptcrro- 
r^rot.  PeanoD,  On  the  Creed,  pp.  178, 
163.  Moeheim,  Cent.  ▼.  Pt.  II.  cb.  ▼. 
Neifcoder,  C,  H.  VoL  iv.  pp.  ^69 — ayi. 

*  Neaoder,  Vol.  v.  pp.  216,  w^. 

*  Se«  p.  27,  Note  i. 


*  Saicer,  S.  V.  d«r^^Xo(.  Pearson, 
p.  161.  Mo8heim,  Cent.  ▼.  Pt.  ii.  cb.  v 
Neander,  Vol.  it.  pp.  203 — 231. 

■  Moaheim,  Cent.  iv.  Pt.  ii.  cb.  v. 
Cent.  xvr.  §  3,  PU  i.  Neander,  iv.  271— 
278. 
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4  In  the  seventh  century  a  new  controversy  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  arose ;  and  a  more  subtle  question  was  mooted.  This 
question  was^  whether  in  Christ  there  were  two  distinct  wills,  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  or  but  one,  the  Divine.  Those  who  adopted 
the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ,  among  whom' 
was  Honorius^  Bishop  of  Rome,  were  called  Monothelites,  Moi^o- 
OiXriTai,  and  were  condemned  in  680  by  the  sixth  general  Council^ 
the  third  Constantinopolitan.  Their  doctrine  was  supposed  to 
border  too  closely  on  that  of  the  Monophy sites.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  entirely  disclaimed  Monophysite  errors ;  and 
from  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  their  views  were  expressed, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  they  held,  that  the  human  will  in 
Christ  was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  Divine  will,  or  only  that 
it  was  so  completely  subservient  to  the  Divine  will,  as  always  to 
move  in  unison  with  it.^ 

III.  As  to  the  third  division  of  this  Article,  the  terms  of 
it  probably  had  reference  to  the  error  of  the  Docetse,  who  denied 
that  our  Lord  '  truly '  suffered,  teaching  either  that  He  suffered 
only  in  appearance,  or,  as  Basilides  would  have  it,  that  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  crucified  in  His  place. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  necessarily  denied  by  all  humanitarian  heretics,  and  others 
who  nearly  symbolize  with  them.  The  Swedenborgians  also  of  late 
times,  though  in  some  sense  admitting  the  Atonement,  appear  to 
deny  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  n^aintaining 
that  redemption  consists  in  the  subduing  of  the  powers  of  evil 
within  the  Christian,  by  virtue  of  union  with  the  Redeemer  in 
His  human  nature. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.  rriHE  division  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Article,  which 
JL     has  been  suggested  above,  leads  us  to  consider  in  the  first 
place  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

That  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Son  were  from  all  eternity, 
and  that  he  was  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  having  been 
shown  in  the  First  Article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  here,  that 


'  Mosheim,  CeDt.  til  Pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 
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that  nature^  though  eternal^  is  yet  derived  irom  the  Father^  in  such 
a  manner^  that  the  relationship  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  best 
expressed  to  our  understandings  by  the  term^  and  under  the  notion 
of  generation. 

In  order  to  represent  to  us  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity^  and  His  relation  to  the  First,  Holy 
Scripture  has  used  various  terms,  drawn  from  human  relations. 
The  most  common  and  important  are  the  terms '  Word'  and  'Son.' 
The  term  '  Word/  or '  Logos/  is  probably  used  to  exhibit  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  the  one  Person  with  the  other ;  that^  as  reason 
dwells  in*  man,  so  the  Logos  dwells  in  Grod,  and  that,  as  the  word 
goeth  forth  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  man,  so  the  Word  is  sent 
forth  from  God  the  Father. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  conceive  the  term  '  Son  *  to  indicate 
something  definite  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father ;  the  variety  of  terms  being  adopted,  probably  because  no 
one  term  could  suflSciently  convey  to  our  understanding  just 
notions  of  the  nature  and  of  the  connexion  of  the  Persons  in  the 
Godhead. 

That  Ood  the  Son  is  not  the  same  Person  with  Ood  the 
Father  has  already  been  shown.  That  He  is  called  the '  Word ' 
and  the  *  Son '  of  the  Father,  seems  sufGciiently  to  declare,  that  He 
derives  in  some  manner  His  Being  from  the  Father,  even  as  the 
word  springs  from  him  who  thinks  and  speaks,  as  the  son  is 
derived  from  him  who  begets  him.  This  is  further  evident  from 
express  statements  in  Holy  Scripture.  For  example,  our  Lord  is 
distinctly  said  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father.  He  is  called  the 
Begotten  and  '  Only -begotten  of  the  Father/  John  i.  14.  The 
Psalmist,  as  explained  by  St.  Paul,  tells  us,  that  God  said  to  our 
Saviour,  'Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee/ 
Ps.  ii.  7.  Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  And  so  He  is  spoken  of, 
as  having  been  '  begotten  before  every  creature.'  {JlpwroroKoq 
iratfriq  KTiafutq,  Col.  i.  1^.) 

In  correspondence  with  this  notion  of  Sonship,  our  Lord  is 
constantly  called  '  Heir  of  all  things/  and  said  to  be  Possessor  of 
all  things,  by  right  of  Sonship.  (See  Heb,  i.  2,  3>  4  ;  iii.  6. 
John  xvi.  15.)  Again,  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself,  as  deriving 
His  own  eternal  Being  from  God  the  Father.^  '  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  *  (John  vi.  57),  and 


*  In  John  ▼.  18,  our  Lord  npeaks  of 
God  as  lli8  true  and  proper  Father,  dXXd 
col  varipa  f  5 1  o !» fXtyt  t^  Qebp,     Com  • 


pare  John   vi.  46,   6  G)v  Taph,  toO  9eoO 
Ue  that  hath  His  being  from  God. 
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again,  '  An  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself^  so  hath  He  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26).  From  which  we 
leam^  that  the  mode  of  existenccj  which  the  Father  possessed  from 
all  eternity,  He  communicated  to  the  Son.  All  created  beings  have 
their  existence  from,  and  their  life  in,  God.  But  the  Son,  who  is 
uncreated,  derives  indeed  His  being  from  the  Father :  but  it  is  a 
Being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Father's,  and  therefore  not  de- 
pendent, like  a  creature's,  but  independent,  self-existent,  having 
life  in  itself. 

Accordingly  the  Son  is  further  cidled  '  the  Brightness  of  His 
Father's  glory,  the  express  Image  of  His  Person,'  Heb.  i.  3 ; 
words,  which  in  the  Greek  indicate  a  relation  of  the  Son  to  His 
Father,  like  that  of  brightness  to  light,  like  that  of  the  impression 
of  a  seal  on  wax  to  the  seal,  to  which  it  answers.^ 

Now  the  communication  of  the  nature  of  God,  thus  made'by 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  may  be  called  a  proper  generation.  Nay  I 
it  is  more  proper  than  any  earthly  generation.  For,  in  human 
generation,  the  son  indeed  derives  his  nature  from  his  father,  but 
it  is  in  a  manner  according  with  the  imperfection  of  humanity. 
Man's  generation  is  in  time,  and,  as  connected  with  that  which  is 
material,  results,  in  part  at  least,  from  that  property  of  matter 
called  divisibility.  The  son  too,  in  human  beings,  when  derived 
from  the  father,  becomes  separate  from  him. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  God.  God's  eternal  perfections  He, 
from  all  eternity,  communicated  to  His  Son.  '  So  also  the  Divine 
Essence,  being  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  not  subject  to  division, 
and  in  respect  of  its  infinity  incapable  of  multiplication,  is  so  com- 
municated as  not  to  be  multiplied,  insomuch  that  He,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  by  that  communication,  hath  not  only  the  same  nature, 
but  is  also  the  same  God.  The  Father  God,  and  the  Word  God ; 
Abraham  tnan,  and  Isaac  man :  but  Abraham  one  man,  Isaac 
another  man ;  not  so  the  Father  one  God,  and  the  Word  another ; 
but  the  Father  and  the  Word  both  the  same  God.  Being  then 
the  propriety  of  generation  is  founded  in  the  essential  similitude 
of  the  son  unto  the  father,  by  reason  of  the  same  which  he  receiveth 
Irom  him ;  being  the  full,  perfect  nature  of  God  is  communicated 
unto  the  Word,  and  that  more  intimately,  and  with  a  greater  unity 
or  identity  than  can  be  found  in  human  generation ;  it  foUoweth, 


^  Ori^D,  commenting  on  these  wordg 
of  the  Apostle^  Splendor  est  gloriue  Dei^ 
sajs :  Deu8  lux  eat,  secundum  Joannem^ 
splendor  ergo  hujus  Lucia  est  Unigenitus 


Filius,  ex  ipso  insepArabiliter  velut  splen- 
dor ex  luce  procedens,  et  illuminans  uni- 
versam  creaturam. — De  PrincipiU,  Lib.  i. 
ch.  u.  n.  7. 
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that  this  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  is  the  proper  genera- 
tion^  by  which  Christ  is^  and  is  called  the  true  and  proper  Son 
of  God/' 

This  peculiar  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  which 
has  authorized  the  Churchy  while  she  confesses  an  equality  of 
nature,  to  admit  also  a  priority  of  order  in  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Father  hath  this  pre-eminence,  that  He  is  not  only 
uncreated,  but  unbegotten  too.  He  derives  His  essence  from  none, 
being  Himself  the  Fountain  of  life  and  the  Source  of  being.  The 
Son  too  is  uncreated,  deriving  His  being,  not  by  creation  but  by 
generation,  from  the  Father.  Yet  in  this  He  is  subordinate  to 
the  Father;  not  that  His  attributes  are  lower,  or  His  nature 
inferior,  but  that  both  are  derived.  The  Father  begat ;  the  Son 
is  begotten.  The  Father  is  Life,  Christ  too  is  Life ;  but  He  con- 
fesses that  He  has  life  from  the  Father  (John  vii.  29),  and  that 
'  He  liveth  by  the  Father '  (John  vi.  5  7).  '  The  Father  hath  life 
in  Himself:^  so  too  has  the  Son.  But  the  Father  not  only  in 
Himself,  but  from  Himself.  The  Son  in  Himself,  but  from  the 
Father  (John  v.  26).'  On  this  account,  therefore,  and  in  this 
sense, '  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son '  (John  xiv.  28);  greater 
as  regards  priority  of  order,  not  greater  as  regards  infinity  of  nature.' 


II.  The  second  part  of  the  Article  concerns  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  thus  expressed  :  '  The 
Son  ....  took  man^s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Grodhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God,  and 
very  man.' 

I  The  wording  of  this  is  very  important.  '  The  Son  of  God 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin.'  It  appears 
directly  frt>m  Holy  Scripture,  that  the   Being  conceived  by  the 


1  PeanoD,  On  the  Orted,  Art.  11.  p. 
138,  foL  So  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  Bk.  v. 
eiu  Liv.  7.  *  By  the  gift  of  eternal  gene- 
rm^on,  Chruit  hath  received  of  the  Father 
one  and  in  number  the  self -same  sabetRnce, 
which  the  Father  hath  of  Himself  unre- 
ceiyed  from  any  other.  For  every  *  be- 
ginning* (Eph.  iii.  15)  is  a  father  unto  that 
which  Cometh  of  it»  and  every  'offspring ' 
is  a  son  to  that  out  of  which  it  groweUi. 
Seeing  therefore  that  the  Father  alone  is 
originally  that  Dei^,  which  Christ  origi- 
nally is  not  (for  Ghnst  is  God  by  being  of 
God ;  light  by  issuing  out  of  light) ;  it 


followeth  hereupon,  that  whatsoever  Christ 
hath  common  unto  Him  with  His  heavenly 
Father,  the  same  of  necessity  inost  be 
given  Him,  but  naturally  and  eternally 
given ;  not  bestowed  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence and  favour,  as  the  other  gifi8'  (».^. 
tliofie  of  union  and  of  unction)  *both 
are.' 

^  Pater  est  vita  in  Semetipsn,  non  a 
Filio:  Filius  vita  in  Semetipno,  sei  a 
Patre. — Augustin.  in  Jokann.  Tract,  xix. 
Tom.  III.  par.  n.  p.  44^. 

'  See  Pearson.  On  the  Cretdy  Art.  !• 
p.  34  ;  BuW,  F.  J>,  §  4. 
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Virgin  wm,  from  the  moment  of  His  conception^  the  Son  of  God 
(Luke  i.  35j  43.  Matt.  i.  20,  23).  Had  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  been  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin^  and  then  united 
to  the  Divine  nature ;  it  is  clear  that  Christ  would  have  consisted 
of  two  distinct  persons ;  one  person^  the  Son  of  God,  the  other 
person,  that  human  being  who  had  been  conceived  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  if  a  human  being  had  been  first  conceived  of  th^ 
A^'irgin,  and  then  united  to  God  ;  it  is  clear,  that  that  human  being 
must  have  been  a  human  person,  previously  to  the  union  with  the 
Divine  Person ;  and  so  the  incarnation  would  have  been  the  uuion 
of  two  persons,  not  the  union  of  two  natures.^  It  was  from  want 
of  attention  to  this,  that  Nestorius  was  led  into  error.  He  denied 
that  the  Person,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  was  God  ;  and  said, 
that  He  was  only  man.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  divide  Christ 
into  two  persons.  '  If,'  says  Hooker, '  the  Son  of  God  had  taken 
to  Himself  a  man  now  made  and  already  perfected,  it  would  of 
necessity  follow  that  there  are  in  Christ  two  persons,  the  one 
assuming,  the  other  assumed :  whereas  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
assume  a  man's  person  to  His  own,  but  a  man's  nature  to  His  own 
Person  ;  and  therefore  took  semen,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  very 
first  original  element  of  our  nature,  before  it  was  come  tohave  any 
personal  human  subsistence.  The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
flesh  with  God,  began  both  at  one  instant ;  His  making  and 
taking  to  Him  our  flesh  was  but  one  act ;  so  that  in  Christ  there 
is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one,  and  that  from  everlasting.  By 
taking  only  the  nature  of  man.  He  still  continueth  one  Person, 
and  changeth  but  the  manner  of  His  subsisting,  which  was  before 
in  the  mere  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of 
our  flesh.'* 

Thus  it  is  said  by  St.  John,  'The  Word  was  made  flesh' 
{John  i.  14) ;  by  St.  Paul,  '  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  took  part  of  the  same '  (Heb.  iL 
14).  'He  took  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took  the  seedof 
Abraham  '  (Heb.  ii.  16).  It  was  'Emmanuel,  God  with  us,'  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  (IsaL  vii.  14.  Matt.  i.  23) ;  yea, '  the  Sou 
of  God'  (Lukei.  32,35).» 


I  Primo  illud  nos  oportet  scire,  qtiod 
ftliud  «flt  in  Christo  Deitaliii  iiatura.  quod 
e^t  Uiiigenitus  Filius  Patiis,  et  alia  liu- 
manA  natura  quam  in  novissimiB  iempori> 
bus  pro  dispensatione  suscepit.  Origen, 
JDe  PrincipiiSf  Lib.  I.  ch.  i.  n.  I. 

3  Hooker,  £ccl  Pol,  Bk.  ▼.  IL 


'  The  Scriptures  clearly  indicate  this 
io  have  been  the  case.  See  Luke  i.  39~ 
44  ;  ii.  II.  The  former  paMsage  is  etipe- 
cialiy  clear,  showing  that  Elizabeth  by  th« 
Holy  Ghost,  and  even  the  yet  unborn 
'prophet  of  the  Highest/  acknowledged 
\  the  presence  of  tlieir  'Lord/  when  He  was 
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The  fact,  thus  exhibited,  that  the  Son  of  God  took  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  the  nature  of  man,  explains  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  the  new  Testament.  As  there  is  but  oue 
Person  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God ;  it 
naturally  follows,  that  even  the  actions  proper  to  man  will  at  times 
be  attributed  to  God,  and  the  actions  proper  to  God  will  be  attri- 
bated  to  the  man  Jesus.^  Thus  we  understand  the  Scripture, 
when  it  says,  that  men '  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory '  ( i  Cor.  ii.  8) ; 
when  it  says,  that  '  G^  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own 
Blood '  (Acts  XX.  28) ;  because,  though  God  in  His  Divine  Nature, 
cannot  be  crucified,  and  has  no  blood  to  shed ;  yet  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Lord  of  Glory,  took  into  His  Person  the  nature  of  man,  in 
which  nature  He  could  sufier,  could  shed  His  blood,  could  be  cruci- 
fied, could  die.  Thus  again,  we  understand  the  Scripture,  when 
it  attributes  to  a  man  powers  and  attributes,  which  belong  only  to 
Ood.  Our  Lord  (John  iii.  1 3)  speaks  of  none  having  gone  up  to 
Heaven  '  but  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in  Heaven  :'  yet  the  Son  of 
man  was  then  on  earth.  Omnipresence  is  an  attribute  of  none 
but  God.  But  the  Son  of  man  here  spoken  of  was  God,  God 
having  taken  into  His  own  Person  man's  nature.^  And  so,  '  as  oft 
as  we  attribute  to  God  what  the  manhood  of  Christ  claimeth,  or  to 
man  what  His  Deity  hath  right  unto,  we  understand  by  the  name 
of  God  and  the  name  of  Man,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  nature y 
but  the  whole  Person  of  Christ,  in  which  both  natures  are.*'  Of 
that  Person,  then,  we  may  say,  that  He  reigns  as  God,  that  He 
was  subject  as  man.  Of  that  Person  we  may  say,  that  He  livetli 
for  ever,  and  yet  that  He  suffered  and  died.  Of  that  Person  \\  e 
may  say,  that  He  ^  was  crucified  through  weakness,'  and  yet  that 
He  hath  '  the  Power  of  God.'  Of  that  Person  we  may  say,  that 
whilst  He  was  bound  down  to  live  on  earth.  He  yet  filled  Heaven 
with  His  presence  and  glory.* 


yet  in  the  womb  of  His  mother.  The 
earliest  fathers  speak  as  plainly  on  the  sub- 
ject as  if  they  had  foreseen  the  heresy  of 
Nestorios  :  e.g.  b  yhp  Qe6s  iifMP  'Ifiaovs 
6  X^furrbs  ixvo^frffdri  dird  Maplas  icar' 
oUoPOfddP  GeoG  iic  ffvipfiaroi  fikv  AafilS, 
llp€^fjiaTOi  6i  6.ylov. — Ignat.  ad  Ephe8.iS, 
^  Cum  ergo  in  en  quiedaro  ita  videa- 
mus  humana  ut  nihil  a  oommuoi  morta- 
liam  f ragilitate  distare  videantur,  queedam 
ii»  divina,  at  nolli  alii  nisi  illi  primse  et  in- 
effitbili  Datura  conveniant  Deitatis,  hasret 
huniani  ioteUectas  angustia,  et  tantss  ad' 
mirationis  siopore  percussa  quo  declinet, 


Si  Deum  sentiat,  mortalem  yidet ;  si  ho< 
miuem  putet,  de?icto  mortis  imperio  cum 
spoliis  redeuntem  a  mortuis  cernit.  .  .  . 
Nam  et  Filius  Dei  mortuus  esse  dicitur, 
pro  ea  scilicet  natnra  qua  mortem  utique 
recipere  poterat :  et  filius  hominis  ap|*el- 
latur,  qui  venturus  in  Dei  Patrin  ^inrta 
cum  Sanctis  angelis  praedioatur. — Origeii, 
De  Principiitf  Lib.  IL  ch.  Yi.  n.  1,  3. 

*  Compare  John  i.  48. 

»  Hooker,  £ccl.  Pol.  v.  Liii.  4. 

«  *EtI  yrjs  fUv  ydp  6  Ttbs  xai  b  Oebi 
Abyos  ^ePriicei,  o6pd»ov  bi  ffiTTCTo,  Kal 
irdrrcf     ix'^pol     hrXrfpowro     r^t     airrou 


quid  tmieat,  quo   le.  ooavertat,  ignorat.     I  d6|9s*  koX  iw   Ma/)^  kjir(>/(jiJtt  k«1    h» 
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2  The  Article  having  expressed  the  truths  that  the  Son  of 
God  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance;  adds^  So  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Godhead,  and  Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
Person/  Having  already  shown,  that  there  was  but  one  Person 
with  two  natures,  it  is  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  those  two 
natures  continued  perfect  and  entire;  for,  though  the  Person  was 
but  one,  the  Person  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  yet  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  verity  of  either  of  His  natures  was  lost  or 
absorbed. 

(i)  That  He  was  perfect  God,  appears  by  what  was  proved 
under  the  first  Article ;  and  indeed  His  Divine  nature  could  not 
cease  to  be  Divine  by  His  taking  to  Him  the  nature  of  man ;  for 
God  is  not  liable  to  change  or  to  diminution.  And  though,  by 
taking  human  nature,  the  Son  of  Gx)d  was  enabled  to  suffer,  which 
to  God  simply  would  have  been  impossible,  yet  by  taking  human 
nature  He  did  not  change  the  nature  of  God.  And  this  appears 
from  plain  passages  of  Scripture ;  for  where  the  Son  of  God  is 
spoken  of  as  God,  it  is  constantly  in  those  very  passages  where 
He  is  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  or  is  spoken  of  as  incarnate,  e.ff,  John  i.  14;  iii.  13;  viii. 
58  ;  X.  30.  Acts  XX.  28.  Bom.  ix.  $.  Phil.  ii.  5,  6.  Col.  i.  14, 
15,  &c. 

(2)  That  He  was  perfect  Man  will  appear,  if  we  can  show, 
that  He  had  a  human  Body  and  a  human  Soul,  both  subject  to 
human  infirmities  and  invested  with  human  attributes. 

That  He  had  a  human  Body  appears  from  His  birth  of  the 
Virgin  (Matt.  i.  2  5 .  Luke  i.  35;  ii.  7  ) ;  from  His  growth  like 
other  children  (Luke  ii.  52) ;  from  His  liability  to  hunger  (Luke 
iv.  2) ;  to  weariness  (John  iv.  6)  ;  to  pain  (Luke  xxii.  44) ;  to 
bleeding  and  bloody  sweat  (John  xix.  34.  Luke  xxii.  44) ;  to 
wounds  and  laceration  (John  xx.  27);  from  His  possessing  flesh 
and  bones  (Luke  xxiv.  39,  40) ;  from  His  crucifixion,  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection. 

That   he   had   a   perfect   human    soul    appears    from    His 


Bpanros  iyhero,  dXXd  rf  iwd/Mi'a&rw 
eTrX-fipov  rk  ff^fiircan-a, — Epiphan.  Bcera, 
LXix.  Tom.  I.  p.  788.     Colon. 

Hooker  does  not  scruple  to  say  :  '  The 
union  of  the  flesh  with  Deity  is  to  that 
flesh  a  gift  of  principal  grace  and  favour ; 
for  by  virtue  of  this  grace,  man  ia  realljf 
wade  Oody  a  creature  is  exalted  above  the 
dignity  of  all  creatores,  and  hath  all  crea- 


tures else  under  it'  And  again,  '  Since 
God  hath  deified  our  nature,  though  not 
by  turning  it  into  Himself,  yet  by  making 
it  His  own  inseparable  habitation,  we 
cannot  now  cooceive,  how  God  should 
without  man,  either  exercise  Divine  power, 
or  receive  the  glory  of  Divine  praise  ;  for 
roan  is  in  both  the  associate  of  Deity.' — 
EecL  Pol.  Bk.  y.  liy. 
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'increasing  in  wisdom'  (Luke  ii.  52);  from  the  possibility  of  His 
being  ignorant  (Mark  xiii.  32)  (which  could  not  be  true  of  Him 
considered  only  in  His  Divine  nature) ;  from  His  being  liable  to 
temptation  (Matt.  iv.  i.  Heb.  iv.  15);  from  His  feeling  sorrow 
and  sympathy  (Luke  xix.  41.  John  xi.  35.  Matt,  xxiii.  37^  38, 
ftc.) ;  from  the  separation  of  His  Soul  from  His  Body  at  death, 
the  Soul  descending  to  Hades,  whilst  the  Body  was  laid  in 
the  graye  (Acts  ii.  27,  31). 

And  as  the  nature  of  His  Gh>dhead  was  not  changed  (Ood  not 
being  capable  of  change)  by  union  with  His  manhood ;  so  also  the 
nature  of  His  manhood  was  not  changed  by  being  taken  into  His 
Godhead;  further  than  that  it  was  thereby  exalted,  ennobled, 
glorified.  For  the  object  of  God's  taking  flesh  was,  that  He  might 
take  to  Himself  a  nature  like  our  own,  in  which  He  might  be 
tempted  with  our  temptations,  liable  to  our  sorrows  and  infirmities, 
and  subject  to  our  sufferings  and  death.  The  properties  therefore 
of  His  human  nature  were  not  sunk  nor  absorbed  in  His  Divine 
nature,  any  more  than  His  Divine  nature  was  altered  or  corrupted 
by  His  human  nature. 

3  That  these  two  natures,  thus  united  in  the  one  Person  of 
Christ,  shall '  never  be  divided,'  appears  from  the  nature  of  the 
union,  the  purpose  of  that  union,  and  the  declaration  of  Scripture.^ 
The  nature  of  the  union  being  that  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Son 
took  to  Himself  human  nature,  not  a  human  person,  it  follows 
that,  if  the  two  natures  were  divided  at  any  time,  either  a  new 
person  would  be  brought  into  being,  or  else  the  human  nature  of 


*  On«  of  the  errors  of  the  Photinians 
waa  that  they  believed  the  kingdom  of 
Chriiit  would  wholly  cease  at  the  end  of 
the  worid,  and  that  the  Word  would  be 
wholly  resolred  into  the  Father,  and  as 
ft  se|)arate  Person  eease  to  exist.  See 
Pearson,  Art  VI.  p.  204,  note.  The  only 
text^  wb^ch  can  appear  even  for  a  moment 
to  farour  the  notion  that  Chrif t  shall  ever 
Cfase  to  be  both  perfect  God  and  perfect 
Man,  in  the  remarkable  passage  i  Cor.  zr. 
14,  28,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  shall 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
and  '  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  subject  to 
Him  that  did  put  all  things  under  Him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  We  cannot, 
however,  from  this  infer,  that  the  Son  of 
God  shiUl  leave  His  human  nature  and 
be  absorbed  into  the  Person  of  the  Father, 
and  that  then  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
divested  of  the  Divine  shall  be  subject  to 
God  :  for,  '^  bo  other  passage  in  Scripture 


opposed  that  notion,  this  very  pMsage 
would  of  Itself  refute  it.  It  is  the  Son, 
who  is  to  be  subject  to  the  Father ;  but 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  senarated  (if 
that  were  possible)  from  His  Divine  na- 
ture, would  not  be  the  Son  of  God.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  that 
the  Son,  who,  in  His  human  nature  and 
touching  His  manhood,  is  inferior  to  the 
Father,  yet  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
His  mediatorial  kingdom,  reigns  supreme 
over  men,  angels,  and  devils.  But  at  the 
end,  when  the  need  of  that  mediatorial 
reign  has  passed  away,  then  the  mediato- 
rial sceptre  shall  be  laid  down,  Christ  shall 
reign  with  God,  upon  His  right  hand ; 
but  as  Kar*  olKoyofdap,  and  in  His  human 
nature,  He  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  so 
then  He  shall  be  subject  to  the  Father ; 
God  shall  be  all  in  aU.~See  Pearson,  Oi» 
the  Creed,  Art  vi.  p.  2S3. 
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Christ  would  utterly  cease  to  exist.  According  to  the  latter  sup- 
position^ instead  of  being  highly  exalted  and  set  above  all  His 
fellows,  Christ's  human  Body  and  Soul  would  be  annihilated  and 
perish.  Surely  neither  of  these  hypotheses  is  tenable.  Again,  the 
pnd  and  purpose  of  the  union,  whereby  the  Son  of  God  took  tiie 
nature  of  man,  being  that  He  might  join  together  God  and  men, 
Himself  both  God  and  man,  and  the  necessity  of  such  conjunction 
never  ceasing ;  it  follows  that  the  union  of  the  natures  shall  never 
cease.  It  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  Christ's  humanity, 
that  man  is  united  to  God.  When  the  union  has  been  effected, 
we  cannot  suppose,  that  the  bond  will  be  destroyed,  the  link  anni- 
hilated. It  is  by  virtue  of  incorporation  into  Christ's  Body,  that 
the  saints  shall  rise  and  reign :  and  we  cannot  suppose^  that 
Christ's  Body  shall  cease  to  be  one  with  the  Son  of  God,  when  the 
saints  incorporated  into  It  reign  because  of  It 

And  this  further  appears  from  Scripture ;  where  we  read,  that 
^  Christ  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us '  (Heb.-viL  25);  that 
^  He  is  a  Priest /or  ever '  (Heb.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  21,  24) ;  'consecrated  for 
evermore*  (Heb.  vii.  28);  that '  He  is  set  down  at  the  right  baud 
of  God /or  ever '  (Heb.  x.  12);  that '  His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  that  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  (Dan.  ii.  44  ; 
vii.  14,  18,  27.    Luke  i.  32,  33.     Rev.  xi.  15). 

III.  The  Article,  thirdly,  asserts  that  the  Son  of  God,  having 
thus  taken  man's  nature, '  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.' 

To  enter  at  full  length  into  each  portion  of  this  clause  of  tlie 
Article  would  necessarily  exceed  our  present  limits.  The  student 
may  be  referred  to  the  Fourth  Article  of  Pearson,  On  the  Crecd^ 
for  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning 
our  Lord's  sufferings,  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial. 

I  To  show  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  read  the  last  chapters  of  the  four  Gospe's, 
which  require  no  comment.  If  they  did ;  such  comment  would  lie 
found  in  the  prophecies  of  Christ's  sufferings  (e.g.  Ps.  xxii.  Isai. 
liii.) ;  and  in  the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Apostles  on  thtin 
(^.^.  Actsii.  22,  23  ;  iii.  15;  x.  39;  xiii.  29.  Rom.  v.  10;  vi.  8. 
I  Cor.  XV.  16.  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  iv.  10.  Phil.  ii.  8.  Heb.  ii.  9,  10  ; 
V.  7,  8  ;  ix.  1 1 — 28  ;  x.  10  ;  xii.  2  ;  xiii.  12.  I  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  iii. 
18).  The  reality  of  the  death  indeed  is  a  subject  immediately 
connected  with  the  reality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.     The 
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DocetsB,  who  denied  the  onej  naturally  and  necessarily  denied  the 
other.  It  was  against  them,  that  St.  John  appears  to  have  written 
many  passages  both  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  as  for  example, 
John  xix.  34*  35-  i  John  iv.  3  ;  v.  6.  2  John  7.  Errors 
against  which  the  words  of  Scripture  are  specially  directed  cannot 
lightly  be  disregarded  by  the  Church.  But  as  such  errors  are  not 
likely  to  prevail  extensively  now,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  their  refutation. 

2  One  subject  connected'  with  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  requires  to  be  a  little  further  considered.  The  Son  of 
God  by  taking  on  Him  human  nature,  became  truly  man ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  His  thus  becoming  man.  was,  that  He  might 
die.  But  it  may  be  asked  still.  Wherein  did  His  death  consist, 
and  how  did  He  suffer  ?  Man  dies,  when  his  soul  leaves  his 
body.  Man  suffers,  because  his  whole  nature  is  passible.  But 
Jesus  Christ  was  man ;  yet  not  mere  man.  His  Person  consisted 
of  the  Eternal  Son  united  to  a  human  Body  and  a  human  Soul. 
How  then  did  He  suffer,  and  how  die  ? 

He  suffered  in  His  human  nature,  which  being  a  perfect 
human  nature,  was  capable  of  suffering  both  in  Soul  and  Body. 
We  may  not  imagine,  as  has  already  been  shown,  that  His  human 
nature  ceased  to  be  human  nature  when  it  was  taken  by  His  God- 
head ;  '  that  the  properties  of  the  weaker  nature  have  vanished  with 
the  presence  of  the  more  glorious,  and  have  been  therein  swallowed 
up  as  in  a  gulf.'  It  is  true  then,  that  the  Son  of  God  suffered ; 
but  not  in  the  Godhead.  His  Godhead  could  no  more  suffer,  thau 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father.  But  He  took  human  nature,  that  He 
might  suffer,  and  in  His  manhood  the  Son  of  God  was  crucified, 
and  suffered  and  died. 

And  His  death  consisted  not  in  the  separation  of  His  Divine 
Being  from  either  Body  or  Soul.  Then  would  not  the  Son  of 
God  have  died  at  all.  Then  Christ  would  have  ))een  divided  into 
two  separate  Persons,  by  the  Godhead  leaving  the  Manhood :  aud 
the  mystery  and  the  blessing  of  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
lost.  The  soul  does  not  die  by  leaving  the  body,  neither  would 
the  Son  of  God  have  died  by  leaving  either  Body  or  Soul.  It  was 
the  Person  of  Christ  that  suffered  death;  and  as  that  Person  was 
invested  with  the  nature  of  man,  death  was  to  Him  what  death 
is  to  other  men,  viz.  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  the 
human  body.  The  union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  manhood  was 
not  disturbed  ;  but  the  human  Soul  of  Christ  left  His  human  Body. 
But  even  when  the  Soul  forsook  the  Body^  the  Godhead  foi^oo^ 
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neither  Body,  nor  Soul.*  *  If  it  had,  then  could  we  not  truly  hold 
either  that  the  Person  of  Chriflt  was  buried ;  or  that  the  Person  of 
Christ  did  raise  up  itself  firom  the  dead.  For  the  Body  separated 
from  the  Word,  can  in  no  true  sense  be  termed  the  Person  of 
Christ,  nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Son  of  (rod,  in  raising  up  that 
Body,  did  raise  up  Himself,  if  the  Body  were  not  both  with  Him 
and  of  Himj  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in  the  sepulchre.  The 
like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  Soul;  otherwise  we  are  plainly  and 
inevitably  Nestorians.  The  very  Person  of  Christ  therefore,  for 
ever  one  and  the  self-same,  was  only  touching  bodily  substance, 
concluded  within  the  gr^ve ;  His  Soul  only  firom  thence  severed, 
but  by  personal  union  His  Deity  still  inseparably  joined  with 
both.'* 

3  The  conclusion  of  the  Article  concerns  the  end  and  object 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  sufferings. 

The  Socinians  deny,  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  or  that  God  had  need  to  be  reconciled  to  man. 
Man,  say  they,  was  at  enmity  with  God,  not  God  with  man.  Man 
therefore  needed  to  be  reconciled,  and  so  Christ  came  to  call  men 
to  repentance  and  to  move  them  to  it  by  His  precept  and  example, 
and  so  committed  to  His  disciples  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
But  to  say,  that  God  needed  to  have  blood  shed,  and  that  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  Holy  Victim,  in  order  to  appease  His 
wrath,  is  to  make  God  a  vindictive  and  implacable  Being,  not  a 
God  of  love. 

The  answer  to  this  is  twofold. 

(i)  ^  A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust :'  Justice  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God  as  well  as  mercy.  Justice  therefore  calling  for  wrath 
on  man,  and  love  and  goodness  calling  for  pardon,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  reconcile  both  these  attributes  of  God,  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  satisfying  both.    We  do  not  say  that  God 


oOt€  6e6f  Tp6%  Qebf  ^/cardXet^tr  8ii^ 
yeiTO'  oUrt  dToxitipV^is  GeoD  Ij  dwb  atih 
fnaros  ifv  fierdoraaitf  dXXd  ^vxv^  dwb 
<r(6/iarof  x^/M^M^f. — Atbanasius,^  ScUtU. 
Advent.  Jesu  Christ.    Tom.  i.  pp.  645,  6. 

Compare  the  passage  from  Falgentias 
quoted  in  the  exposition  of  the  next 
Article :  Secundum  Divinitatem  suam, 
quse  nee  loco  tenetur,  neo  fine  conclu- 
ditur,  totus  fuit  in  sepulchro  cum  came, 
totus  in  inferno  cum  anima. — Fulgent 
ad  Thrcuimund,    Lib.  m.  ch.  34. 

This  is  well  expressed  in  some  of  the 
Calvinistio  Confessious :    e.g.    Confesno 


Belgica.  Art.  xix. :  Ceterum  duse  istie 
naturae  ita  sunt  simul  unitce  et  conjunetss 
in  unam  Personam,  ut  ne  morte  quidem 
separari  potuerint.  Quod  igitur  Patri  sue 
moriendo  oommendavit,  id  vere  erat  spi- 
ritus  human  us  a  corpore  ipsius  egrediena  ; 
at  interim  divina  natura  semper  bumansB 
(etiam  in  sepulchre  jacenti)  oonjuncta  re- 
mansit :  adeo  ut  Deltas  ipsa  non  minus  in 
ipso  tunc  fuerit,  quam  cum  adhuo  infant 
esset,  etsi  eziguum  ad  tempus  non  sese 
ezerceret. — Sylloge,  p.  338. 

'  Hooker,  v.  lil  4.  The  whole  sub* 
jeoi  is  admirably  treated  by  Hooker  ;  and 
by  Pearson,  Art.  iv.  *  Suffered,'  *  Dead.' 
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was  tied  to  the  means  which  He  ordained  :  but  we  learn  that  His 
wisdom  ordained  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  and  in  that  sacrifice  we 
perceive  a  manifestation  of  infinite  justice  and  infinite  love. 

(2)  But  the  same  thing  appears  too  from  many  passages  in 
Scripture.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  words  used  in  the 
new  Testament  for '  reconciliation.'  The  most  learned  critics  have 
observed,  that  those  words  are  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 
from  that,  in  which  the  classical  authors  use  them.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  contexts,  that  in  some  passages  Gk>d  is  spoken 
of  as  needing  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  For  example,  in  2  Cor. 
V.  19,  where  it  is  said  that '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,'  there  might  be  some  ambiguity,  if  it  were  not 
added,  '  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them :'  but  these 
words  dear  up  the  doubt.  Indeed  the  whole  context  speaks  as 
of  two  offended  parties,  God  and  man.  God  is  represented  as 
giving  up  His  wrath,  and  being  reconciled  through  Christ,  and 
then  as  sending  to  man,  to  invite  him  to  give  up  his  enmity  and 
be  reconciled  to  God.^ 

That  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  Heaven  against  sinful 
man  seems  hardly  necessary  to  be  proved.  The  Article  on  Ori- 
ginal Sin  is  the  more  proper  place  for  proving  it.  It  may  be 
sufficient  now  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  the  following  :  Rom. 
v.  9.    Eph.  ii.  3.     I  Thess.  i.  10.    Heb.  x.  26,  27.    Rev.  vi.  16,  17. 

The  Jewish  sacrifices  were  expressly  appointed  to  deliver  firom 
the  wrath  of  God.'  The  Passover  was  appointed,  that  the  wrath 
of  God  might  be  averted,  when  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  were 
slain.  In  the  4th  and  5th  Chapters  of  Leviticus,  directions  are 
given  for  the  mode,  in  which  those  who  have  sinned  shall  make 
atonement  for  their  transgression.  Whether  it  were  priest,  prince, 
or  people,  they  were  to  bring  a  victim,  to  confess  the  sin  upon 
the  head  of  the  victim,  and  then  slay  it  as  a  sin-offering.  The 
same  is  observable  of  the  offerings  on  the  day  of  expiation ; 
when  the  high-priest  made  atonement,  first  for  himself,  and  then 
for  the  people  :  and  also  of  the  scape-goat,  which  was  offered  at 


1  See  at  length  Ma^ee,  On  Atonement 
Vol.  L  p.  202,  fifth  edition,  and  the  au- 
thors referred  tti  there  ;  especially  Ham- 
mcind  and  Whitby  on  Rom.  ▼.  lo  ;  xi.  15  ; 
3  Cor.  r.  tS,  19,  30;  Ephes.  ii.  16 ;  and 
Col.  i.  10,  II. 

*  It  ia  quite  unneoeBeary  to  consider 
the  question  whether  sacrifice  was  a  rite 
in  the  first  instance  divinely  instituted, 
or  deriaed  by  man.    If  the  latter  be,  as 


some  learned  and  pious  authors  have  be- 
lieved, the  truth ;  still  it  sprang  from  a 
natural  feeling  of  guilt,  and  the  need  of 
atonement,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Al- 
mighty God  and  made  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  rules  were  given  for  its  observance, 
that  the  tvpe  might  be  more  clear  and 
express.  The  argument  in  the  text  there- 
fore would  not  he  invalidated,  even  if  ihm 
divine  insUtatlon  of  saorifioe  b«  denwd. 
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the  same  time^  the  sins  of  the  people  being  confessed  on  his  head 
(Lev.  xvi.).  The  Jews  looked  on  these  sacrifices  as  strictly  pro* 
pitiatory.*  The  Gentiles,  who  imitated  them,  evidently  had  a 
similar  notion  of  their  offerings ;  and  those  especially,  who,  iu 
times  of  peculiar  danger,  had  recourse  to  human  sacrifice,  appear 
to  have  entertained  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  propitia- 
ting the  gods  with  the  noblest  victims.  That  the  legal  sacrifices 
were  types  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  therefore  that  Christ^s 
death  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  appears 
plainly  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  taken  from  the  Jewi&h 
sacrifices  are  applied  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  death  of  Christ. 
Thus  He  is  said  to  have  been  Med  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ' 
(see  Isai.  liii.  5 — 8).  He  is  called  'the  Lamb  slain'  (Rev.  v. 
6,  1 2  ;  ziiL  8).  '  A  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot ' 
(i  Pet.  i.  19) ;  '  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world '  (John  i.  29).  St.  Paul  expressly  compares  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ ;  explaining  to  us 
that  whereas  the  priest  of  old  offered  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
which  conld  not  take  away  sin,  but  availed  only  to  a  carnal 
purifying  (Heb.  iz.  1 3),  so  Christ  offered,  not  the  blood  of  others, 
but  His  own  blood — offered  Himself  to  bear  the  sins  of  many; 
and  so  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  As  under  tlie 
Law,  without  shedding  of  blood  was  no  remission,  and  as  the 
patterns  of  heavenly  things  were  purified  with  the  blood  of  sacri- 
ficed victims,  so  the  heavenly  things  themselves  were  purified 
with  better  sacrifices,  even  Christ     (See  Heb.  ix.  x.)' 

4  It  may  be  well  to  observe  one  more  expression  which 
occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  Article,  viz.  'to  be  a  sacrifice  nol 
on^y  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins  of  men/  It 
seems,  as  if  the  reformers  were  anxious  to  meet  a  possible, 
perhaps  an  actual  error,  which,  admitting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
for  original  sin,  either  denied  remission  to  actual  sins,  or  looked 
for  pardon  of  them  to  something  beside  the  propitiation  offered 
on  the  cross.  That  actual,  and  not  only  original  sin,  is  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  is  taught  repeatedly  in  the  old  Testament, 
as  well  as  the  new. 

Isaiah,  besides  saying  that  Christ  '  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,'  adds  a  passage,  expressly 


^  Magee,  an  above,  Jlluatratiom,  No. 
XXI 11. 

'  On  the  whole  subject  consult  Grotius 
De  Sattsfactione  Chruti,  Mngee,  On 
Aioi*£MeiU  and  ISttctifice  ;  especiailjr   tUu 


lUiutratio-M  at  the  end  of  Vo).  I.,  and  the 
authurm  there  referred  to.  I  may  venture 
to  refer  also  to  Sermon  I.  o^  Sermojiton  the 
AtonemerUfthc.fhyE.  Harold  Browne, B.D., 
London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Sju. 
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indicating  actnal  sin :  '  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray^  we 
Iiave  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all '  (Isai.  liii.  6).  It  is  from '  all  iniquity ' 
that  '  He  gave  Himself  to  redeem  us '  (Tit.  ii.  14).  It  was,  when 
we  were  not  only  'alienated'  by  original  guilt,  but  'enemies 
through  wicked  works  *  too,  that  Christ  reconciled  us  (Col.  i.  21). 
The  persons  whom  the  Apostle  speaks  of,  as  not  capable  of  being 
paved  by  the  Law,  but '  justified  freely  by  God's  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  are  described  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  actual  sinners  (see  Bom.  iii.  12 — 26).  And  again  (ip 
I  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  11)  he  paints  the  characters  of  some  who  had 
been  'justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  as  having  been 
stained  with  the  foulest  vices  and  the  deadliest  sins.  St.  John 
( I  John  ii.  I,  2)  distinctly  assures  us,  that, '  if  any  man  sin  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ;  and  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'  And  that  he  meant  actual  sins  is 
most  apparent,  because  he  begins  the  sentence  with  '  My  little 
children,  these  things  I  write  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  ofiered  by  Him  upon  the  cross,  whereon  in  His  human  nature 
He  sufiered  and  died,  is  a  propitiation,  not  only  for  original  guilty 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 


Note. — Objections  are  frequently  urged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  AtoLement^  that  it  is 
f(»Dnded  on  the  presumption  that  God  is  stem  and  unmerciful,  and  can  only  be  appeased 
by  blood,  if  not  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty,  yet  by  the  blood  uf  the  guiltless.  It  may  be  re- 
plied that  in  Holy  Scripture  the  Atonement  is  always  attributed,  not  to  the  anser,  but  to 
the  love  of  God.  **  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son*  (John  iii. 
16).  So  I  John  W,  10,  ko.  It  may  be  that  there  ie  a  mysterious  and  inevitable  connexion 
between  sin  and  suffering,  which  cannot  wholly  be  dissolved  ;  but  God  h  never  repre- 
sented as  taking  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  sinners,  nor  in  the  sufferings,  but  rather 
in  the  patience,  voluntary  humiliation,  and  heroic  self-devotjon  of  Christ  (e^.  PhiK 
ii.  5 — I  f ).  Again,  it  is  not  so  much  true  that  Christ  suffered  in  substitution  for  those 
whom  He  redeemed,  as  that  He,  the  Second  Adam,  united  the  whole  race  to  Himself 
AM  their  Head,  offered  up  Himself  and  in  and  wiUi  Him  all  redeemed  Humanity  to 
God,  and  so  exhausted  the  penalty  and  abolished  the  power  of  tin. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Of  (he  going  down  of  Chritt  into  HidL 

As  Christ  died  for  ua,  and  wms  buried ; 
so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  He  went 
down  into  HelL 


Be  detcenau  Chritti  ad  Inferoi. 

QoEMADMODUM  Christus  pro  nobis  raor^ 
taus  est,  et  sepultus,  ita  est  etiam  cre< 
dendus  ad  inferos  descendisse. 


TO  the  understanding  of  this  Article  it  seems  desirable  to 
investigate,  historically  and  from  Scripture^  First,  what  is 
meant  by  '  Hell  f  Secondly,  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  descend- 
ing into  hell ;  Thirdly,  What  was  the  purpose  or  object  of  that 
descent. 

I  propose  therefore  to  depart  from  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  two  former  Articles,  and  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  Hell,'  first  historically,  and  then  scripturally — and  next  to 
proceed  in  the  same  manaer  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  reason  or  purpose  of  His 
going  thither. 

First.  The  word  '  Hell,'  as  used  in  the  Article,  is  plainly 
borrowed  from  the  Apostles'  Creed :  for  it  appears  that  the  first 
five  Articles  of  the  Church  are  little  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  intending  to  set  forth  that  the  Church 
of  England  continued  truly  Catholic  in  its  doctrines,  whilst  it 
was  constrained  to  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  some  branches 
of  the  Church.  In  the  Latin  the  word  used  is  either  ^  inferi '  or 
*  infema.'  The ,  Greek  corresponding  to  this  was  either  ra 
KarufTara  or  ^Si}c ;  the  former  referring  to  Eph.  iv.  9,  the  latter 
to  Acts  ii.  27.  It  has,  however,  generally  been  admitted,  and  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  that  the  Oreek  word  ^Stig  is  the  word  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  both  the  Creed  and  the  Article  render  inferi  and  hell  : 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  according  to  their  derivations,  these 
words  answer  to  one  another.  '^ASiic  is  something  unseen,  from 
a  and  iiSov.  Inferi  is  the  Latin  from  the  Oreek  word  iv^poi  or 
'vFipoi,  i.e.,  those  beneath  the  earth,  the  Manes  or  Spirits  of  the 
dead.^  Hell  is  from  the  same  root  as  hole  and  hellyer  (i.e.,  a  roofer. 


1  This  seems  a  doubtful  derivation. 
Infer,  InfrcL,  JnftnUt  Inferior^  are  obvi- 
ously all  connected.  Though  tbiscouuexioa 


does  not  make  the  derivation  given  in  the 
text  impossible.  The  Greek  ipa  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  V*li(,  in  Ohaldee  and 
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B  coverer)^  and  signifies  the  covered  or  hidden  place,  the  Saxon  root 
being  helen,  to  cover. 

There  is  indeed  another  word  in  the  new  Testament  often 
rendered  in  the  English  by  hell.  That  word  is  yUvva:  and  some 
confusion  arises  from  this  indiscriminate  translation.  As^  however^ 
neither  the  Creeds  nor  the  Church  have  been  wont  to  use  yUwa 
to  express  the  place  to  which  our  Lord  went  after  His  death,  we 
may  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  this  word  at  present ;  merely 
observing,  that  it  is  the  proper  term  in  the  new  Testament  for  the 
state  or  place  of  damned  souls  and  apostate  spirits. 

As  regards  then  the  signification  of  the  word  Hades,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  subject : 

I.     Historically.     II.     Scripturally. 

I.     The  history  may  be  divided  into 

(i)    The  use  of  the  word  among  the  Greeks;  (2)  among  the 
Jews;    (3)  among  the  Christians. 

I  It  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  Hades  to 
signify  no  more  than  the  Grave ;  but  if  so,  it  was  by  an  improper 
and  less  common  use  of  the  word.  According  to  them^  Hades,  or 
the  abode  of  Hades,  was  that  place,  to  which  the  Ghosts  or  Manes 
of  the  dead  went  after  their  burial.  The  unburied  were  detained 
on  this  side  the  Styx ;  the  buried  passed  over,  and  mingled  with  the 
souls  of  men,  which  were  there  detained  apart  from  the  bodies  they 
had  left  (ciSoiAa  Kaiiovrtov).  Hades  himself  was  the  deity  who 
presided  over  these  lower  realms.  In  the  abode  of  these  disem- 
bodied souls  were  placed,  on  the  one  hand  the  happy  fields  of 
Elysium,  on  the  other  the  gloomy  realms  of  Tartarus.  In  the 
former,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  enjoyed  themselves,  not  however 
without  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  body  and  the  light  of  day.  In 
the  latter  the  wicked,  such  as  Ixion,  Tantalus,  the  Danaids,  and 
others,  were  tormented  with  various  sorrows.  This  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  read  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^neid.^ 


SyrUcKrW;   in  Arabic    ^A^    The 

Iftlter  is  the  tame  u  the  German  erde^ 
English  earth.  The  Cbaldee  and  Syriac 
KJ^K  is,  in  sound  as  well  as  in  its  radi- 
eftl*  letters,  the  same  as  the  Greek  (pa. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  used  as  a 
preposition  to  designate  hdow  V^  Infra, 

So  T|3p  TM  ^n/^  ^  This  may  aooount 
for  the  force  of  the  preposition  itifra^  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  derivation  given 
in  the  text  is  correct 


^  See  Horn.  Od,  XI.  Virg.  JBn,  vl 
The  latter  describes  the  two  sides  of  Hades 
thus : 

Hie  locus  Sft  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in 
ambas ; 

Dextera,  quao    Ditis  magni  sub  nioenia 
tendit, 

Haec  iter  Elysium  nobis  ;  at  leva  malo- 
rum 

Exercet    pcenas,   et    ad    impia    Tartara 
mittit. 

JEn,  VI.  540-S4J' 
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2.  The  Jews  in  like  manner  believed  in  a  state  of  being  after 
deaths  in  which  the  soul  existed  previously  to  the  final  Resurrec- 
tion^ apart  from  the  body^  yet  in  a  state  of  consciousness  either 
of  happiness  or  of  misery.  This  state  or  place  they  called  in 
Hebrew,  Sheol  (^^Kl{^),  in  Greek,  Hades  (^Si^c)*  Its  position 
according  to  their  notions  and  language,  was  underground.  Thus 
Josephus  says,  that  the  soul  of  Samuel,  when  he  appeared  to  Saul, 
came  up  (i^  ^Sov)  from  Hades.^  He  tells  us  that  the  Sadducees 
'  took  away  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  soul  in  Hades.'* 
Whereas  he  says  of  the  Pharisees,  that, '  they  held  the  immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  that  men  were  punished  or  rewarded  under  the 
earth,  according  to  their  practice  of  virtue  or  wickedness  in  life.** 
Lightfoot  has  shown,  that  the  Jewish  schools  dispose  of  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  till  the  Resurrection,  under  the  threefold  phrase  : 
( i)  '  the  Garden  of  Eden,'  answering  to  the  '  Paradise '  of  the  new 
Testament  (Luke  xxiii.  43) :  (2)  '  Under  the  throne  of  glory,' 
being  nearly  parallel  with  the  expression  (in  Rev.  vi.  9)  of  souls 
crying  '  under  the  altar  /  for  the  Jews  conceived  the  altar  to  be 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty :  (3)  '  In  Abraham's  bosom,' 
which  is  the  expression  adopted  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  22)/  He  shows,  that  the  abode  of  the 
wicked  before  the  Judgment  is  placed  by  the  same  Rabbins  within 
sight  of  the  abode  of  the  just,  and  so  that  the  one  can  converse 
with  the  other,  as  Dives  is  by  our  Lord  represented  as  conversing 
with  Abraham.*^  From  these  and  similar  authorities  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Jews,  like  the  heathens,  looked  for  a  state 
immediately  after  death,  which  in  their  popular  language  was  said 
to  be  underground,  and  in  their  ordinary  phraseology  was  called 
Sheol,  Hades,  Hell ;  that  in  this  state  were  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;  the  latter  in  a  state  of  misery,  the  former  in  blissful 
enjoyment,    called  sometimes    '  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  Eden,' 


1  Joseph.  Ant.  Lib.  xvu.  a  n.  See 
Pearson,  On  fht  Creed,  Art.  v.  p.  139. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  ii.  "^vxrjs  t€ 
'Hjp  Siapiov^p  Kal  rdf  Ka6^  4^dov  Ti/i<aplas 
teal  TijuAs  dfoupoOat,  Peamon,  as  above  ; 
King.  On  the  Creed,  p.  189. 

■  Ant.  Lib.  xvni.  c.  11.  MaptLrbp  re 
icx^  reus  SkiQ^otf  tUttis  a&rdis  elpai, 
teal  ifirb  x9i»6i  Sixai^eis  re  Kcd  rifid.s, 
nts  dperijs  ^  KOiclas  iwir^Sevcit  ip  r<^ 
fiUfi  yiy ope. — See  Pearson  and  King,  as 
above. 

*  See  Lightfoot,  ffora  ffebraicce,  on 
Luke  nvi.  77  ;  and  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

*  Jiora   ffeb.   on   Luke  xvi.  a$,  26, 


See  also  Bp.  Bull,  Workt,  Vol.  L  Disc 
III.  p.  59.  Bp.  Bull,  p.  6r,  quotes  from 
tbe  Chaidee  Paraphrast  on  Cant.  iv.  13, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Garden  of  E^en 
(that  is,  Paraidise),  says,  that '  thereinto 
no  man  hath  the  power  of  entering  but 
the  just,  whose  souls  are  carried  thither 
by  die  hands  of  angels.'  '  If  this,*  adds 
the  learned  writer,  '  had  been  an  erroneooa 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  doubtless  our  Saviour 
would  never  have  given  any  the  least 
countenance  to  it,  much  less  would  He 
have  plainly  confirmed  it,  by  teaching  the 
Bame  thing  in  the  parable  of  Divea  and 
Lazarus.' 
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sometimes  'beueath  thetlirone  of  gloiy/  sometimes  'in  Abraham's 
bosom/ 

3  It  is  well  known,  that  the  early  Christians  believed  in  au 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between  death  and  Judgment :  and 
this  intermediate  state  they  too^  like  the  Jews,  called  'Hades/ 
Justin  Martyr,  speaking  against  some  of  the  Qnostics  who  denied 
the  Resurrection,  and  by  consequence  the  intermediate  state  of  the 
Boul^  says,  '  those,  who  say  that  there  is  no  Resurrection,  but  that 
immediately  after  death  their  souls  are  taken  up  to  Heaven,  these 
are  not  to  be  accounted  either  Christians  or  Jews/'  He  himself 
distinctly  asserts  that  '  No  souls  die  (that  would  be  a  Godsend 
to  the  wicked) ;  but  the  souls  of  good  men  remain  in  a  better, 
of  bad  men  in  a  worse  place,  awaiting  the  time  of  the  Judgment/^ 
Tertullian  distinctly  states  his  belief,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  go 
to  Hades  (inferi)  until  the  Resurrection;  the  souls  of  the  just  being 
in  that  part  of  Hades  called  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  or  Paradise/ 
Irenseus  says,  that  the  souls  of  Christ's  disciples  '  go  into  the 
invisible  place  prepared  for  them,  and  there  remain  awaiting  the 
Resurrection :  after  which  they  shall  receive  their  bodies  again,  and 
rise  complete,  that  is,  in  the  body^  as  the  Lord  arose,  and  so  shall 
come  to  the  vision  of  God/ 

Origen  declares  his  belief,  that  '  not  even  tlie  Apostles  have 
received  their  perfect  bliss  ;  for  the  saints  at  their  departure  out  of 
this  life  do  not  attain  the  full  rewards  of  their  labours ;  but  are 
awaiting  us,  who  still  remain  on  earth,  loitering  though  we  be, 
and  slack/* 


1  01  Kol  \iyovat  fi^  clrat  v€Kp(av  dfd- 
CTOfftPy  dXXd  ifia  T(^  dKO$v/}ffK€Uf,  rdf 
^uxdf  Okinwv  i»aXafi^dif€ffOai  e/f  rby 
odpop^  fi^  intoKd^Tjre  aOrodt  ^piarid' 
wavtf  &CT€p  o6ii  *Iou8aioi;s. — Dial, 
d.  307.  Parig,  16 1 5.  That  the  itill  earlier 
apostolical  fathers  held  the  same  senti- 
mentfl  ooncemiDg  an  intermediate  state, 
may  be  seen  from  Clem.  I.  Corinth,  c.  50. 
fierro.  ni.  Simil,  IX.  16.  On  the  former 
paisage  tee  Balli  Works,  Vol.  i.  8orm.  ill. 
p.  63.  Both  his  Sermons  on  this  subject 
are  deserving  of  all  attention. 

'  'AXXd  /ifjy  om  dTo$¥^oK€af  4*VM^ 
rdaas  rds  ^vxds  iyu),  ipfidiop  7dp  ^y 
tis  dXif9u>s  Tois.  KaKcHt  dXXd  rl;  rdf  flip 
riatf  tifC€^Civ  h  KpeLrropl  roi  x^PVf^^'^^^t 
rds  d^  diUovs  xal  Tor^pd%  i»  xtipwi^ 
-ritf  rijs  Kpla€<as  MexofUpas  XP^^  t6t€, 
— Dialog,  p.  «2. 

*  Nobis  inferi,  non  nudacavositaSf  nee 
subdivalii  aliqaa  mundi  sentina  credun- 
tur  ;  sed  in  fossa  terr»  et  in  alto  vastitas. 


et  in  ipsis  Tisceribus  ejus  abstriLsa  pro- 
fonditas.  .  .  .  He  then  says,  Christ  went 
there,  and  His  servants  must  not  expect  to 
be  above  tbeir  Lord,  but  will  have  to  wait 
in  Abraham's  bosom  for  the  resurrection. 
Nulli  patet  ooelum,  terra  adhuc  salva,  ne 
dixerim  clausa.  Cum  transaciione  enim 
mundi  reserabuntur  regna  coelorura.  .  .  . 
Habes  etiam  de  Paradiso  a  nobis  libellum, 
quo  constituimus  omnem  animam  apud 
inferos  sequestrariin  diem  DominL — Tor* 
tull.  De  Anima,  cap.  55. 

*  Ai  ^t/^al  dvipxuvrcLi  tls  rbv  rdrcy 
invisibilem,  t6»  tipuriUvov  a^rats  dird 
rod  OeoO,  irdjcci  l^ixP^  ^^'  di/Qjjrdu^iiii 
<f>oiTu><ri,  Topofiifovffai  liif  dydaraaiy' 
^ireira  dTo\a§ov<F(u  rd  ffiij/iajOf  xal 
6XoirXi)pwt  dvaardffai  rouriaTc  ffufia- 
TiKuis,  Kadujt  xal  6  Ki&ptos  dviiTTTt,  odnas 
iXeCaoirra  els  t^p  6^iy  rov  Btov. — 
Iren«e.  V.31.  Sec  also  Beaven*s  ilccounl 
of  frenatusy  ch.  xviii. 

^  Nundum  receperunt  letitlaxu  bu&iu 
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Lactantius  is  very  express  upon  the  same  point.  '  Let  no  one/ 
says  he^  '  think  that  souls  are  judged  immediately  after  death ;  for 
they  are  all  detained  in  the  same  common  place  of  keeping,  until 
the  tijiie  come,  when  the  Supreme  Judge  shall  inquire  into  their 
good  or  evil  deeds/^ 

Hilary  says,  that  it  is  the  '  law  of  human  necessity,  that 
bodies  should  be  buried,  and  souls  descend  to  hell  or  Hades/  And 
again,  that '  the  faithful,  who  depart  out  of  the  body,  are  reserved 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Lord  for  an  entrance  to  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  being  in  the  meantime  placed  in  Abraham's  bosom 
(whither  the  wicked  cannot  enter,  on  account  of  the  great  gulf 
fixed  between  them),  until  the  time  comes,  when  they  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/' 

Ambrose  still  more  fully  says,  that  '  while  the  fulness  of  time 
is  expected,  the  souls  await  the  reward,  which  is  in  store  for  them. 
Some  pain  awaits,  others  glory.  But  in  the  meantime  the  former 
are  not  without  trouble,  nor  are  the  latter  without  enjoyment.'^ 

Augustine  writes,  '  The  time  between  death  and  final  resurrec^ 
tion  holds  the  souls  in  hidden  receptacles,  according  as  each  soul 
is  meet  for  rest  or  punishment.'^ 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  we  learn  from  Scripture, 
of  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  of  the  meaning  of  Hades. 

I  The  soul,  after  it  has  left  the  body,  is  not  represented  as 
passing  directly  to  its  final  reward.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

Our  Lord  distinctly  assures  us,  that  ^  no  one  hath  ascended  up 
to  Heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  Heaven  '  (John  iii.  13).     If  then  no  one  had  then 


ne  Apo8toli  quidem,  Md  et  ipai  exspectaot, 
ut  et  ego  Iflptiiiae  eorum  particepi  fiam. 
Neque  enim  decedeDtes  hino  sauoti  ood- 
tinuo  Integra  meritorum  laorum  pneinia 
ooDsequuntur,  sed  eupeotant  etiam  nos 
lioet  moranteg,  lioet  demdei. — Origen. 
Bom.  VII.  in  Lev.  nom.  iL;  Ussber's 
Answer  to  a  Jeauit,  ch.  vn. 

'  Neo  tamen  quisquam  putet  aDimas 
post  mortem  protiaus  judicari ;  omoes  in 
una  oommunique  custodia  deUoentar, 
donee  tempus  adveniat  quo  maximus 
Judex  faciat  examen. — Laotant.  IrutUut, 
Dimn,  lib.  m.  a  21 ;  Uavber,  as  above  ; 
King,  p.  203. 

^  Huinanae  ista  lex  necessitatia,  ut  se- 
pultis  corporibus  ad  inferos  animse  de- 
9ceqdunt. — Hilar,  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  Edit, 
l^uedict  p.  514. 

Futuriboniexpectatioestcum  exeuntes 


de  corpore  ad  introitum  ilium  reg^i  ooe- 
lestis,  per  custodiam  Domini  fideles  omnes 
reservabuntur,  in  sinu  scilicet  interim 
Abrabse  coUocati,  quo  adire  impios  inter- 
jectum  chaos  iuhibet,  quousque  introeundi 
rursum  in  regnum  ccelorum  tempus  adv^. 
niat. — Hilar,  in  Ps.  cxx.  Edit.  jBenediot. 
p.  383.     See  Ussher  and  King,  as  above. 

'  Ergo  dum  exspectatur  plenitudo 
temporis,  exspectant  aiiiuse  remuneratio- 
nem  debitam.  Alias  manet  pceoa,  alias 
gloria :  et  tamen  uec  illsD  interim  sine  in- 
juria,  nee  ista  sine  fructu  sunt.-  -Ambros. 
de  Bono  Mortis ,  c.  x.     Ussher  as  above. 

*  Tempus,  quod  inter  bominis  mortem 
et  ultiinam  resurrectionem  interpositum 
est,  animas  abditis  receptaculis  continet 
Eicut  unaquseque  digna  est  vel  requie  vel 
srumoa. — Augustin.  Enchirid.  ad  Law^ 
rent,  c.  oix.  Tom.  vi.  p.  236. 
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macended  up  to  Heaven,  except  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  saints  departed' 
could  not  have  gone  to  their  place  of  final  and  eternal  bliss,  which 
18  always  called  Heaven. 

Again,  our  Lord  promised  the  thief  on  the  cross,  '  that  he 
should  be  with  Him  that  day  in  Paradise  *  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  No«r 
Christ  did  not  go  from  the  cross  to  Heaven,  but,  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  He  went  to  Hell  or  Hades,  and  did  not  go  to  Heaven, 
till  after  His  resurrection.  Therefore  Paradise,  to  which  the  thief 
went  with  Him  that  very  day,  was  not  Heaven.^ 

Again,  in  the  Revelation  (vi.  9), '  the  souls  of  them,  that  were 
alain  for  the  word  of  Grod,'  are  not  represented  as  in  Heaven,  but 
they  cry  from  under  the  altar ;  and,  though  white  robes  are  given 
them,  they  are  bid  '  to  rest  for  a  little  season,  till  their  fdlow- 
•ervants  and  their  brethren  should  be  fulfilled/ 

Again,  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  never  comfort  the  Church 
concerning  those  that  are  asleep,  with  the  assurance  that  their 
souls  are  in  Heaven,  nor  do  they  alarm  the  wicked  with  the  fear 
that  at  the  instant  of  death  their  souls  will  pass  into  a  state  of 
final  punishment.  It  is  ever  to  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  great  day,  that  the  hopes  of  the  pious  and  the 
fears  of  the  ungodly  are  directed.  This  may  be  seen  most  plainly 
by  referring  to  such  passages  as  the  following :  Matt.  xiii.  40 ; 
xvi.  27  ;  XXV.  31 — 33.  Mark  viii.  38.  Luke  xiv.  14.  John  v.  28, 
29.  Acts  xvii  31.  I  Cor.  xv.  passim.  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  v.  10,  11. 
Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  Col.  iii.  4.  i  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17;  v.  2,  3,  23. 
2  Thess.  i.  6 — 10.  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  8.  Heb.  ix.  27,  28.  Jas.  v.  7,  8. 
I  Pet.  iv.  5  ;  V.  4.     2  Pet.  iii.  10 — 12.     Rev.  xx.  13 — 15. 

2  But  though  the  soul  does  not  receive  its  final  reward  until 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  when  it  shall  be  united  to  the 
body,  and  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Judge ;  yet  the  soul  does  not 
die  with  the  body,  nor  sleep  in  unconsciousness,  between  death  and 
Judgment.'     This  appears  from  the  following  : — 


'  Si  ergo  leoiiDdum  homioem  quern 
Verbum  Dei  susoepit,  putamus  dictum 
MM  Hodie  tueewn  erit  in  ParadiMo,  non 
ex  his  verbis  in  coelo  existimandus  est  esse 
Paradisus.  Neque  eoim  ipso  die  in  coelo 
fatoms  entt  homo  Cbristus  Jesus,  sed  in 
inferno  secandam  anintam,  in  sepulchre 
aotem  secundum  oarnem.  August.  EpisL 
LVii.  ad  D<Mrdanym,  E<iit.  Benedict.  JB^. 
OLXXXVii.  Tom.  IL  p.  670. 

'  Hie  reformers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that 
tb^  put  forth  the  following  in  the  reign 
of  fidward  VI.,  m  one  of  the  ArtiolM  of 


the  Church.  It  is  the  40th  of  the  42 
Articles  of  1552  : 

'  The  souls  of  thera  tliat  depart  this 
life  do  neither  die  with  the  bodies  nor 
sImp  idly.' 

'  They  which  say  that  the  souls  of  such 
u  depart  hence  do  sleep,  being  without 
all  sense,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  until  the 
day  of  Judgment,  or  affirm  that  the  souls 
die  with  the  bodies,  and  at  the  last  dry 
shall  be  raised  up  with  the  same,  do  ut- 
terly dissent  from  the  right  belief  declared 
to  us  in  Holy  Scripture.' 

02 
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The  soul  of  Samuel  returned  to  earth  after  his  body  was  in 
the  grave  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  ii,  14).  This  took  place  four  years  after 
Samuel's  death.  In  the  parable  or  history  in  Luke  xvL,  both 
Lazarus  and  Dives  are  represented  as  alive^  one  in  torments^  and 
the  other  in  Abraham's  bosom  :  and  that  all  this  took  place 
before  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  appears  irom  this,  that 
in  w.  27,  28,  the  brothers  of  the  rich  man  were  then  alive  on  earth, 
and  in  their  state  of  probation,  and  Dives  wished  that  Lazarus 
should  be  sent  to  them  to  bring  them  to  repent.  It  is  therefore 
quite  clear  that  the  present  world  was  still  in  existence,  and 
therefore  Judgment  yet  future.  The  same  observations  apply  in 
all  particulars  to  the  account  given  of  the  souls  beneath  the  altar, 
so  often  referred  to,  in  Rev.  vi.  9 — 11.  The  promise  also  to  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  that  he  should  be  that  day  with  Christ  in 
Paradise  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  must  show,  that  his  soul  would  not  be.  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  but  of  bliss. 

The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ' 
(Matt.  X.  28).  If  death  be,  not  only  corruption  of  the  body,  but 
insensibility  of  the  soul,  then  men  can  kill  the  soul,  as  much  as 
they  can  kill  the  body ;  for  they  cannot  kill  the  body  eternally,  nor 
prevent  its  rising  again.  They  can  kill  the  body  and  reduce  it  to 
corruption  now ;  but  the  soul  they  cannot  kill,  neither  now,  nor  ever. 

Again,  the  language  used  by  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen  at  the 
instant  of  death  shows  that  the  spirit  would  live :  ^  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,'  said  Christ  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,'  said  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59). 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  as,  among  other  companies, 
having  in  it '  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect '  (Heb.  xii.  23) ; 
where  the  whole  context  shows,  that  he  refers  to  the  present,  not 
to  the  future  state  of  Christian  privilege  and  blessing.  He  declares 
of  himself,  that  he  is  in  a  strait  between  two,  '  having  a  desire  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  But  if  death 
be  annihilation,  until  the  Resurrection  wakes  both  body  and  soul ; 
he  could  hardly  have  called  death  better  than  life,  nor  have  spoken 
of  it  as  '  being  with  Christ '  (Phil,  i,  23).  And  again,  the  same 
Apostle,  speaking  of  death,  and  calling  the  body  a  tabernacle  of  the 
soul  (2  Cor.  V.  I,  2),  says,  '  Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  :'  and  then  adds,  ^  we  are  billing 
leather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord'  (w.  6—8). 

From  all  this,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  spirit  still  lives,  when 
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it  has  left  the  body^  and  that^  though  it  loses  the  benefit  of 
having  a  bodily  tabernacle^  yet,  in  the  case  of  pious  men,  it  is 
▼ery  vastly  a  gainer  by  death,  inasmuch  as,  though  absent  from 
the  body,  it  enjoys  the  presence  of  Christ. 

3  Having  thus  seen,  that  the  disembodied  soul]  neither  sleeps 
nor  enters  into  its  final  reward  :  we  have  only  further  to  show, 
that  the  soul  is  in  an  intermediate  state,  called  Sheol,  or  Hades ; 
and  that  that  state  is  a  state  of  partial  and  expectant  bliss  to  the 
righteous,  of  partial  and  expectant  misery  to  the  wicked,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  consummation  of  bliss  or  misery,  to  be  assigned 
to  each  at  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  that  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  used  the  very  expressions,  which 
Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the  Jews  used  concerning  the  state  of 
the  departed,  viz.,  '  Paradise,'  'Abraham's  bosom,'  and  '  beneath 
the  altar,'  answering  to  'beneath  the  throne  of  glory.'  This 
would  of  itself  imply,  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  sanctioned 
the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  upon  the  subject.  The  same  has  ap- 
peared concerning  the  Jewish  use  of  the  term  Hades,  which  in  a 
term  frequently  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 

The  various  passages  of  Scripture  already  referred  to  fully 
confirm  this  view  of  the  case.  For  example,  the  souls  beneath  the 
altar  (in  Bev.  vi.)  are  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  comforted  with 
hope:  but  plainly  not  in  perfect  consummation  and  bliss.  St.  Paul 
(in  2  Gor.  v.  i — 8),  when  looking  forward  to  the  hope  of  resur- 
rection, distinctly  describes  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul  as 
imperfect,  and  though  he  says,  it  is  '  better  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  present  with  the  Lord '  (ver.  8),  he  still  says,  that  our 
earnest  desire  is  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  he  calls 
being  '  clothed  upon'  (ver.  4).  Again  (Rom.  viii.  19 — 23),  he  re- 
presents the  whole  creation  as  longing  to  be  delivered  from  bondage, 
and  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body.  In  Heb.  xi.  40  he 
represents  the  saints  departed  as  not  'made  perfect,'  until  those  who 
should  succeed  them  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  redeemed. 

To  these  passages  we  must  add  the  promise  to  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  that  he  should  be  in  Paradise,  a  place  evidently  of  bliss, 
yet,  as  has  already  been  seen,  not  the  same  as  Heaven.  Lazarus 
is  spoken  of  as  comforted  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  an  expression  by 
no  means  answering  to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  eternal 
Kingdom  of  God,  though  corresponding  with  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  ideas  of  the  state  of  intermediate  bliss.  Dives,  too,  is 
represented  as  being  in  the  same  place  as  Lazarus,  though  se^a- 
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rated  by  a  great  giilf  from  him^  and^  tmlike  him^  suffering  tor- 
ment ;  and  that  place  is  expressly  called  Hades  (Luke  xvi  23).    In 
correspondence  with  all  this,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament^  that 
Jacob  expected  'to  go  down  to  Sheol  {i,e.  Hades)  unto  his  son' 
(Oen.  xxxvii.  35).     Korah^  Dathan,  and  Abiram  are  said  to  go 
down  '  quick  into  Sheol*  (Num.  xvi.  30) ;  and  when  the  king  of 
Babylon's  fate  is  foretold  by  Isaiah,  it  is  said  that  '  Hades  (or 
Sheol)  from  beneath  shall  be  moved  to  meet  him  /  which  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows,  that  the  '  mighty  dead  shall  be  stirred  up' 
at  his  approach  (Isai.  xiv.).     I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  add 
more,  to  show,  that  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  is 
more  correct  than  that  of  the  modem  popular  creeds ;  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  notions  of  purgatory,  the  common  opinion 
that  the  soul  at  once  passes  to  its  final  reward,  and  the  belief  that 
the  soul  sleeps  from  Death  to  Judgment,  are  all  without  support 
from  the  Scriptures  of  God.     Those  Scriptures  plainly  speak  of  the 
final  reward  to  be  attained  only  at  the  Resurrection ;  yet  they  show 
too,  that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and 
Judgment.     That  state  of  consciousness  is  evidently  a  happy, 
though  not  a  perfect  state  to  the  good,  a  suffering,  though  not  a 
iiiUy  miserable  state  to  the  wicked.     This  state  is  also  called  at 
times  by  various  names ;  but  its  general  designation,  whether  as 
regards  the  just  or  the  unjust,  is  in  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  in  the 
Greek  Hades,  and  both  these  words  (as  well  as  others  of  a  different 
signification)  are  generally  rendered  by  our  English  translators  hell. 

Our  Skcond  consideration  is.  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell — and  what  authority  there  is  for  the  doctrine. 


I.  Historically. 

The  article,  "  He  descended  into  hell,'  was  not  very  anciently 
in  the  Creeds.  The  first  place  we  find  it  used  in,  was  the  church 
of  Aquileia,^  about  a.d.  400.  Yet  it  is  contained  in  a  sort  of 
exposition  of  the  Christian  faith  given  by  Eusebius,  which  he 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  which  he  states  to  have  been  given 
by  Thaddseus  to  the  people  of  Edessa.'  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
Creeds  of  Irenseus,  Origen,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  in  the  Creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  nor  in  the  more  ancient  draughts  of  the 
Roman  or  Apostles'  Creed.  Still  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
very  general  acceptance,  as  an  article  of  faith,  by  all  the  earlier 


>  Pearson,  p.  225. 

*  Eoseb.  L  13 ;    Bingham  X.  4,  18  ^ 


Hey,  Bk.  iv.  Art.  ui.  §  i ;  Hammond*! 
Pract  Catech.  Bk  v.  §  2. 
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fi^thers  of  the  Church.  Ignatias,  Hermas,  Justin  M.^  Iretiseus^ 
Tertullian^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  have  all 
spoken  clearly  on  this  subject ;  besides  later  fathers,  such  as  Cyril, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  these 
fathers,  when  we  come  to  our  Third  division,  concerning  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  descent.  At  present  let  it  suflSce  to  quote  a 
few  of  the  more  striking,  as  well  as  the  best  known  passages, 
from  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  Irenseus  says,  that 
'  our  Lord  was  in  the  middle  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where  are 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  after  that  rose  again  with  His  body.'' 
Tertullian,  in  a  chapter  before  quoted,  says,  that  '  Christ,  who  is 
Ood,  yet  being  man  too,  died  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was 
buried,  and  went  through  the  form  of  human  death  in  Hades ;  nor 
did  he  ascend  into  Heaven,  till  He  had  gone  down  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth.'*  Cyprian  shows,  that  our  Lord  '  was  not  to 
be  overcome  by  death,  nor  to  remain  in  hell.''  Lord  King  says, 
that  in  sundry  places  Athanasius  shows,  'that  whilst  Christ's 
Body  lay  buried  in  the  grave.  His  soul  went  into  hell,  to  per- 
form in  that  place  those  several  actions,  and  operations,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  complete  redemption  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind ;  that  He  performed  after  His  death  different  actions  by  His 
two  essential  parts ;  by  His  Body  He  lay  in  the  grave,  by  His 
Soul  He  went  into  hell,  and  vanquished  death.'* 

One  principal  reason,  why  the  fathers  laid  great  stress  on  the 
beb'ef  in  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  was  this.  The  Arians  and 
Apollinarians  denied  the  existence  of  a  rational  human  soul  in 
Jesus  Christ.*  Now  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  viz., 
that  He  was  '  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh 
subsisting,  was  most  strongly  maintained  by  asserting  the  Article 


^  Irons,  y.  31.  Cam  eniin  Dominus 
in  medio  umbm  mortifl  abierit,  ubi  anims 
mortaonim  erant,  post  deinde  oorporaliter 
resorrexit.  See  Pearson,  p.  237  ;  and 
Heaven's  Account  of  Irenaut,  cb.  xvin. 

'  De  Anima,  e.  LV.  Quod  si  Cbristus 
Dens,  qnia  et  boroo,  mortaas  seoandum 
Scriptarao,  et  sepoltus  secundum  easdem, 
hie  quoqae  legi  satisfeoit,  forma  bumantt 
mortis  apnd  inferos  functus,  nee  ante 
ancendit  in  soblimiora  ccelorum,  quam 
descendit  in  inferiora  terrarum,  &o. 

*  Quod  a  morte  non  vinoeretar,  nee 
apud  inferos  remansuros  erat — Cyp.  Tut. 
adv.  Jud4B,  lib.  2,  o.  24. 

*  King,  p.  179.  The  words  are  Lord 
King's  not   Athananua.*      Nevertheless 


Athanasius*  language  may  justify  Lord 
King's  statement.  .  .  .  |i^e  r^  ie&njrot 
Tou  ffibfiarot  h  rtfi  rd<^  dwoKifivo/idvrfSf 

toOto  7A/)  fri  rb  jnfikp  Htb,  tQv  wpoi^Cn^f 
oOk    fyiroToXef^e«f     rifp    yfnrx^p   fuw    clt 

<P$opdp  ....  did  rovro  ^  fUp  ^vxv  ^^^ 
^  Kp^TifiTis  ToQ  Bawdrov  i\6€T0  koX  i^  ^dov 
d^daraffit  iyiptro,  ml  rais  yfnixM  eiify- 
7eX{^ero'  iw  ii  aii/uiri  "SLpwroU  f|  ^do^ 
KaryipytlTo  c.r.X.  Athanas.  de  Salut, 
Advent,  Jes,  Christ,  adv.  ApoUinarium. 
Tom.  I.  p.  645. 

'  See  an  account  of  their  dootriaet 
under  Art  it.  §  t^ 
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of  His  descent  to  Hades.  For  whereas  His  Body  was  laid  in  the 
grave^  and  His  Soul  went  down  to  Hades,  He  must  have  had  both 
Body  and  Soul.'  Accordingly^  the  fathers^  with  one  consent^ 
maintain  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  to  hell. 


II.  The  Scriptural  proof  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hades  rests 
chiefly  on  three  passages.  One  is  the  difficult  verse,  i  Pet.  iii.  ig, 
which  was  generally  esteemed  by  the  fathers  to  apply  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  was  thought  conclusive  by  the  reformers  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  Yet,  as  many  of  our  most  learned  divines  have  denied 
its  application,  I  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  the  question  till 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  purpose  of  Christ's  descent. 

Another  passage  is  £ph.  iv.  9 :  *  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is 
it  but  that  He  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth?' 

It  is  undoubted,  that  both  Jews  and  Greeks  placed  Hadea, 
according  to  their  popular  notions^  beneath  the  earth,  or  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Apostle 
may  have  used  this  popular  language,  to  express  our  Lord's  descent 
or  passage  to  the  place  of  disembodied  souls.  It  is  undoubted  too, 
that  some  of  the  fathers  and  creeds  adopted  these  words,  or  words 
similar  to  them  (rd  KaTwrara)*  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
scent to  Hades.  And  Bishop  Pearson  has  truly  observed,  that  this 
exposition  of  the  passage,  must  be  confessed  so  probable,  that  there 
can  be  no  argument  to  disprove  it.'  Yet  there  is  also  no  question 
that  the  Apostle's  language  might  be  used  to  express  merely  the 
fact  of  the  Incarnation,  or  of  the  burial  of  Christ.  The  '  lower 
parts  of  the  earth'  may  mean  only  the  place  beneath,  i.e,  the  earth 
itself,  in  contradistinction  to  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

Although  then  both  these  passages  may,  and  we  may  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  they  both  very  probably  do,  refer  to  our 
Lord's  descent  to  the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls ;  yet  seeing  this 
application  is  open  to  doubt,  it  may  be  well  to  rest  the  doctrine  on 
a  passage,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  evaded.  The  passage 
is  Acts  ii.  27 — 31.     St.  Peter  there  quotes  the  sixteenth  Psalm, 


^  Most  pertinent  is  the  passage  of 
Falgentius  ad  TkranmuruL  Lib.  iii.  c.  44, 
quoted  by  Pearson,  p.  238.  Humanitas 
▼era  Filii  Dei  nee  tota  in  sepalchro  fait, 
nee  tota  in  inferno ;  sed  in  sepulchre  se- 
cundum veram  cameni  Christus  mortuus 
jacuit,  et  secundum  animam  ad  infernum 
Christus  descendit.  .  .  .  Secundum  diyi- 
nitatem  vero  suam,  quo  nee  looo  tenetur, 
nee  fine  conduditur,  totua  fuil  in  sepul- 
chro  (mm  came,  totua   in  inferno  cam 


anima;  ac  per  hoc  plenus  fuit  ubiqu* 
Christus,  quia  non  est  Deus  ab  homani- 
tate  quam  susoeperat  separatus,  &c. 

So  Hilary,  in  Ps.  oxxzviii.  Quam 
desoensionem  Dominus  ad  consummatio* 
nem  veri  hominis  non  recasavit. 

'  See  Pearson,  pp.  226,  228.  Irenssus, 
Origen,  AthanasiuB,  Jerome,  all  quote 
tliis  passage  to  prove  or  express  the  d«« 
soent  into  hell. 
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'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades  (etc  f^ov),  neither  wilt 
Thoa  suffer  Thine  H0I7  One  to  see  corruption :'  and  he  explains  it, 
that  the  Psalmist  'spake  c^  the  resurrection  of  Christy  that  His 
Soul  was  not  left  in  Hades^  neither  His  Flesh  did  see  corruption/' 
In  which  explanation  by  the  Apostle^  it  is  plain^  that  the  sotU  is  in 
antithesis  to  the  fleshi,  and  Hades  to  corrttption ;  so  that  the  miracle 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  the  consequence  of  His  Flesh  not 
being  suffered  to  be  corrupted  in  the  grave^  and  His  Soul  not 
1)eing  suffered  to  remain  in  Hades.  That  is  to  say,  our  Lord  had 
a  human  nature  like  our  own.  When  human  beings  die^  the  soul 
leaves  the  body ;  the  latter  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  former  passes 
to  the  intermediate  state  of  souls.  With  ordinary  men,  the  body 
sees  corruption^  the  soul  is  left  in  Hades  till  the  Judgment.  But 
with  Christy  though  He  fully  passed  into  the  state  of  deaths  yet 
death  did  not  retain  dominion  over  Him.  Although  therefore  His 
Body  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre^  it  saw  no  corruption ;  although 
His  Soul  went  to  Hades,  where  other  souls  go^  yet  Ood  did  not 
leave  it  there,  but  it  was  on  the  third  day  reunited  to  the  Body^ 
and  so  the  Body  was  raised  from  the  grave. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  add  anything  to  this  passage^  we  may 
further  remark^  that^  as  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Paradise  is 
the  state  of  the  departed  souls  of  the  redeemed ;  so  our  Lord's 
promise  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross^  that  he  should  be  with  Him 
that  day  in  Paradise^  proves  clearly^  that  our  Lord^  and  with  Him 
the  repentant  thief,  passed  froiQ  the  cross  into  the  state  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  which,  as  has  been  shown^  is  called  Hades  or  Hell. 
It  was  indeed  into  the  happy  division  of  Hades  called  Paradise,  or 
Abraham's  bosom ;  but  still  it  was  to  part  of  Hades.' 


We  now  come  to  the  Third  division  of  our  subject,  to  con- 
aider  what  was  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hades. 

I.  Historically,  we  must  consider  this  subject  as  briefly  as 
we  can. 

I  It  has  already  been  seen^  that  many  of  the  fathers  looked 
on  the  belief  in  our  Lord's  passage  to  Hades  as  necessary  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  verity  of  His  manhood  and  of  His   death. 


^  Et  Dominum  quidem  oune  mortifi- 
catum  Teniflse  in  interDum,  satia  coimtat. 
Keque  enim  eon  trad  id  potest  vel  pro- 
phetis  qtUB  dixit,  Qwmiam  non  dereUnques 
ammam  meam  in  inferno  :  quod  ne  aliter 
quisqaam  aapere  aoderet,  io  Aotibua  Apo- 
•tolorum  idem  Petrus  ezponit.  Aagustin. 
i^pift.  cuuv.  Tom..il.  p.  574. 


'  So  the  author  of  the  Homilj  on  Dives 
and  Lasarua,  attributed  to  ChrysoBtom : 
Dicat  mihi  aliquia,  in  inferno  est  Para- 
disus  !  Ego  hoc  dico,  quia  sinus  Abrahs 
Paradisi  Veritas  eat ;  sed  et  sanctisairaum 
Paradisum  fataor.  Homil.  in  Luc.  xvi. 
Ik  Divite,  Tom.  IL  Oper.  Chrjrsost.  lAtin. 
Uaaher,  Antwer  io  a  /ettttf,  oh«  VUI. 
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This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
primitive  Church :  and  accordingly^  the  descent  to  Hades  was  urged 
by  the  fathers  against  the  ApoUinarian  heresy.^ 

2  But  though  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  early  Christians,  there  were  also  various  opinions 
current  among  them,  as  to  what  our  Lord  did,  during  His  stay 
among  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Almost  universal  appears  to  have  been  the  belief,  that  the  Spirit 
or  Soul  of  Christ  preached  the  Gk)spel  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.' 
Hermas,  who  is  reckoned  apostolical,  has  set  forth  the  doctrine, 
that  not  only  Christ  preached  to  the  spirits  in  Hades,  but  that  the 
Apostles  too  preached,  to  those  who  had  died  before  them,  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  Ood.'  In  this  he  is  followed  and  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.^ 

Iren«u8,  again,  says,  that  he  heard  from  a  certain  presbyter, 
who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles,  that  our  Lord 
descended  to  the  places  beneath  the  earth,  and  preached  His 
Oospel  to  those  who  were  there ;  and  all  believed  in  Him  who  had 
foretold  His  advent — the  just,  the  prophets,  the  patriarchs ;  whose 
sins  He  forgave,  as  He  does  ours.* 

The  passage  of  Scripture,  on  which  this  general  belief  of  the 
early  Christians  was  founded,  is  i  Pet.  iii.  19.  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenseus  also  quote  a  passage  from  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  which  is 
not  extant  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  passage  is  this,  *  The 
Lord  Ood  remembered  His  dead,  who  slept  in  the  sepulchral  earth, 
and  descended  to  them  to  preach  His  salvation.^*  Justin  charges 
the  Jews  with  having  erased  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  text  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  sufficiently  shows  the 
judgment  of  those  fathers  who  quoted  it,  concerning  the  doctrine 
which  it  was  adduced  to  prove. 

'  Thus  far  then  the  early  Christians  appear  almost  unanimous. 
On  the  purpose  or  end  of  Christ's  preaching,  however,  there 
existed  no  small  difference. 

(1)  The  earlier  fathers  seem  generally  to  have  held,  that  no 
change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  souls  after  our  Lord's  descent 
among  them,  and  in  consequence  of  His  preaching  to  them.   Justin 


*  See  under  the  second  diyision  of  this 
Article  pasiiages  from  IrensBut,  Tertallian, 
Athanasius,  Fulgentius.  See  also  Pearson, 

p.  238- 

'  <ca(?ar6fi€rot  h   roTs   KarurrdToit  too 

wptiifMffi.  Cyril.  Alex.  Ifom,  Paschal,  XX. 
Ussher,  4  n9wer  U>  a  JetuU,  oh.  VUL 


'  Lib.  lu.  Simil,  ix.  0.  xvi.  Ooteler. 
I.  p.  117. 

*  Stromal,  vi.  Potter,  pp.  763,  764^ 
See  Bp.  Kaye*8  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
p.  189. 

*  Iren.  Lib.  iv.  o.  45» 

'  Justin.  M.  Dial,  §  72,  p.  398.  Ireiw 
m.  23,  IV.  39.  V.  31. 
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Martyr  held^  tliat  all  souls  still  remain  in  Hades ;  the  just  in  a 
happy,  the  unjust  in  a  wretched  place,  and  so  shall  remain  to  the 
Judgment.*  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  are  clearly  of  the  same  opinion* 
l%e  former  says,'  that  no  disciple  is  ahove  his  master,  and  thence 
infers  that,  as  our  Lord  went  to  Hades,  so  all  His  servants  shall  ^ 
thither.  Tertullian  asserts,  that  Heaven  is  not  open  until  the  end 
ol  the  world,'  and  that  all  men  are  in  Hades,  either  comforted  or 
tormented.*  Accordingly,  he  says  that  our  Lord's  descent  to 
Hades  was,  that  the  patriarchs  might  be  made  partakers  of  Him.* 

(2)  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  early  Christians 
were  of  opinion,  that  our  Lord,  when  He  descended  to  Hades, 
delivered  some  who  were  there,  and  carried  them  thence  to  sooCie 
better  place. 

Some  thought,  that  the  prophets  and  patriarchs  were  in  Hades 
till  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  after  that  they  were  translated  to 
a  better  place,  called  Paradise ;  whilst  others  again  believed,  that 
our  Lord  preached  His  Gospel  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  that 
those  who  believed  in  Him  were  saved  and  delivered  from  Hades, 
those  who  rejected  Him  were  condemned. 

There  seem  traces  of  this  opinion  in  the  above-noticed  passage 
of  Hermas,  commonly  called  an  apostolical  father,  and  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  followed  him.  Origen,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  first,  who  distinctly  propounded  the  opinion,  that,  after  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  the  just,  instead  of  going  to  Hades, 
pass  at  once  to  some  better  place,  called  Paradise.* 


1  See  the  fnanges  quoted  in  the  note 
unHer  the  Fibst  head,  i.  3,  p.  81,  note  i. 

*  Nunc  autem  (Dominus)  tribus  diebus 
conTeraatuB  est  ubi  erant  niortui.  .  .  Cnm 
aotem  DominuB  in  medio  uvtbriB  mortis 
abierit,  ubi  anims  mortuomm  erant.  .  . 
mAnifeetum  est  quia  et  disoipulonim  ejus, 
pnipter  quoe  et  hoc  operatun  eet  Dominus 
ai  ^E'vxol  d'K'ipxoi^a.t  e/t  t6p  rbwov  invi- 
sibilem  rbv  upio-^Upoif  a&rdis  .  .  .  Nemo 
enim  diteipulnt  tuper  magittrum;  per- 
feetuM  autem  omnia  erit  iieut  magiater  ejus, 
Qaomodo  ergo  magitter  noater  non  statim 
evolana  abiit,  ted  sustinens  deBnitum  a 
Patre  resurrectionie  tempus,  poet  tridocm 
resurgene  aBsumptns  est ;  sio  et  noe  bus- 
tinere  debemus  definitum  a  Deo  reBurreo- 
tiofiiB  tempus,  pnennntiatum  a  propbetis, 
et  sic  resurgentes  asitumi.     Ireose.  ▼.  31. 

'  De  AnimOf  o.  LV.,  quoted  above. 

^  De  Anima,  o.  LVIIL 

'  Descendit  in  inferiom  terrararo,  at 
illic  palriarshas  et  prophetas  compotes  sui 
faeeret.     De  Anima,  c  LV. 


See  also  ad^.  Mareion.  Lib.  iv.  c 
XXXIV.  AImo  Bp.  Kaye's  Tertulliany  p. 
262. 

'This  is  apparent,  as  the  opinion  of 
Origen,  in  the  whole  of  the  ind  Homily 
on  the  iBi  Book  of  Kingn,  known  as  the 
liomily  de  £ngaitrimytho.  There  h« 
argueH  that  the  soul  of  Samuel,  which 
was  called  up  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  was 
in  Hades  ;  so  were  the  souls  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets  ;  none  of 
them  could  pass  the  flaming  sword,  till 
Christ  came  to  set  them  free.  Therefore 
it  was  that  Laxams,  though  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  could  see  Dives,  who  was  in  tor- 
ments. But  after  Christ  is  come,  Chris- 
tians can  pass  the  flaming  sword  into 
Paradise  without  harm.  Paradise,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  Heaven,  according  to 
Origen,  but  still  an  intermediate  state, 
though  better  than  Hades.  This  appesii 
from  the  following,  if  RufSnus  has  rightlj 
translated  him : — Puto  enim  quod  sancti 
disoedentes  de  hac  vita  permauebuat  \^ 
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Accordingly^  the  later  fathers  generally  adopted  the  notion 
that^  till  Christ's  deaths  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in  Hades, 
bnt  afterwards  (from  the  time  that  Christ  promised  to  the  thief  on 
the  cross  that  he  should  be  with  Him  in  Paradise)^  they  passed  into 
Paradise,  which  therefore  they  distinguished  from  Hades/  Hades 
indeed  they  looked  on  as  a  place  of  rest  to  the  just,  but  Paradise 
as  far  better.' 

Here,  of  course,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  germ  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  LimbiLS  Patrum.  Yet  that  the  notion  entertained  by  the 
fathers  was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  will 
be  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one,  who  will  read  the  passages 
which  have  been  thrown  into  the  notes. 

Another  opinion,  however,  grew  up  also  in  the  early  ages,  viz., 
that  Christ  not  only  translated  the  pious  from  Hades  to  more 
joyous  abodes,  but  that  even  some  of  those,  who  in  old  times  ha^ 
been  disobedient,  yet,  on  hearing  Christ's  preaching,  believed,  and 
so  were  saved  and  delivered  from  torment  and  hell.'  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Augustine.   He  was  evidently  puzzled 


loco  aUquo  in  terra  posito  qaem  Puradisum 
dicit  Scriptura  diviua,  Telut  in  quodam 
eruditioDis  looo,  et,  ut  ita  dizerim,  audi- 
torio  vel  Bchola  animarum  in  quo  de  om- 
nibus  his  quee  in  tenia  vtderant  doceantur, 
indicia  quoque  qiuedam  aocipiant  etiam 
de  futuris,  &c.  JM  Prineipiis,  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  XI.  num.  6. 

fip.  Beveridge,  on  this  Article,  quotes 
a  passage  from  Ignatius,  which  should 
show  that  that  ancient  father  took  the 
same  yiew  as  Origen  and  others  after  him. 
Tue  passage,  however,  is  from  an  inter- 
polated Epistle,  and  therefore  proves 
nothing.  M  Troll,  ix.  Cofceler.  YoL  u. 
p.  64. 

^  Dorainas  resurrectionis  suae  pignore 
vineula  solvit  infemi,  et  pioium  animaa 
elevavit.  Ambros.  de  Fide  ad  OrcUian, 
Lib.  IV.  c.  I. 

Ante  adventum  Christi  omnia  ad  in- 
feros pariter  ducerentur.  Unde  et  Jacob 
ad  inferos  pariter  descensurum  se  dicit ; 
et  Job  pios  et  impios  in  inferno  queriiur 
retentan:  et  evangelmm  chaos  magnum 
interpositum  apud  inferos  esse  tesuitur, 
et  revera  antequam  flammeam  illam  rotam 
et  igneam  rompheam  ad  Paradisi  fores 
Christus  cum  latrone  reseraret,  clausa 
erant  ccslestia.  Hieronym.  Com.  in  EcdeM. 
0.  in.  Tom.  11.  p.  736.  Edit  Bened. 
Quoted  in  part  by  King,  p.  209.  See  also 
Pearson,  p.  230. 

'  Si  enim  non  absurde  videtur,  anti- 
quos  etiam  ianctos,  qui  venturi    Christi 


tenuerunt  fidero,  locis  quidem  a  tormentis 
iinpiorum  remotissimis,  sed  apud  inferos 
fuisse  donee  eos  inde  sanguis  Christi  et 
ad  ea  loca  descensus  erueret,  profeoto 
deinceps  boni  fideles  effuso  illo  pretio  jam 
redempti,  prorsus  inferos  nesciunt,  donee 
etiam  receptis  corporlbus,  bona  recipiant 
que  nierentur.  August,  dt  CiviL  JJeiy 
Lib.  zx.  o.  XV.  Tom.  til  p.  593.  Quoted 
in  part  by  King,  p.  212.  See  also  EpiU, 
oLxiv.  Tom.  Tiu.  p.  575 ;  Epist.  clxxxvu. 
p.  679. 

'  £xper8  peccati  Christus,  cum  ad 
Tartara  ima  descendens  seras  infemi  janu- 
asque  confringens,  vinctas  peccato  animaa, 
mortis  dominatione  destruota,  e  diaboii 
faucibus  revocavit  ad  vitam.  Ambros.  d€ 
Mytierio  Patchaif  0.  4. 

Dominum  nostrum  Jesus  Christum, 
qui  ad  fomaoem  descendit  inferui,  in  quo 
clause  et  peccatorum  et  justoruin  aninis 
tenebantur,  ut  absque  exustione  et  noxa 
sui  eos,  qui  tenebaniur  inclusi,  mortis 
vinculis  liberaret.  Hieron.  Lib.  I.  in 
Daniel,  c.  iii.  Tom.  ui.  p.  10S6. 

In  vocavit  ergo  redemptor  noster  nomen 
Domini  de  lacu  novissimo,  cum  in  viriuta 
divinitatis  descendit  ad  inferos,  et  destruc- 
tis  dausis  Tartari,  suos  quos  ibi  reperit 
eruens,  victor  ad  superos  ascendit.  Id. 
Lib.  II.  in  Lamenlat.  c.  iii.  Tom.  v.  p. 
829.  The  genuineness  of  this  common* 
tary  is  doubtful. 

Nee  ipsam  tamen  rerum  partem  noster 
salvator  mortuus  pro  nobis  viiitare  /son- 
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as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  Hades,  and  doubted,  whether  it  ever 
meant  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness  (although  at  times  he  appears 
to  have  admitted  that  it  did) ;  and  thinking  it  a  place  of  torment, 
he  thought  Christ  went  thither  to  save  some  souls,  which  were  in 
torment,  from  thence.^  Some  indeed  went  so  far  as  think,  that 
Iiell  was  cleared  of  all  the  souls  that  were  there  in  torment,  and 
that  all  were  taken  up  with  Christ,  when  He  arose  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  into  Heaven.     But  this  was  reckoned  as  a  heresy.' 

Such  were  the  principal  varieties  of  opinion  in  early  ages 
touching  the  end  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell.' 

In  more  modem  times,  many  other  sentiments  have  been 
adopted.  Among  the  rest,  the  opinion  held  by  Calvin,  appears  to 
have  been,  that  our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  means,  not  His  going  to 
the  place  of  spirits,  but  His  suffering  upon  earth,  in  Gethsemane  and 
on  the  cross,  all  the  torments  of  hell  and  the  sufferings  of  damned 
souls.^  Dr.  Hey  thinks,  that  the  growing  popularity  of  Calvin's  views 
induced  the  reformers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  omit  the  latter  part 
of  the  Third  Article  as  put  forth  in  Edward's  reign,  because  it  was 
not  acceptable  to  those  who  followed  Calvin  on  this  head.  Yet 
the  text  there  referred  to  is  still  retained  in  the  Epistle  for 
Easter  Even. 

Others  again  have  supposed,  that  our  Lord  went  down  to  hell 
(taking  hell  in  the  setise  of  Gehenna,  the  place  of  the  damned), 
and  that  He  went  there  in  order  to  meet  and  confront  Satan  in 
his  own  abode,  and  as  He  had  conquered  him  on  earth,  so  finally 
to  subdue  him  in  hell.^ 


tempstt,  ut  inde  solveret  quo§  esse  boI- 
Tendoa  secundum  divinam  secretamque 
jastitiam  ignorare  dod  potuit.  Augustin. 
de,  Genui.  ad  liUram,  Lib.  Zii.  c.  66. 
Tom.  in.  p.  332. 

KareXOdy  yap  €lt  d5oi;,  xal  rois  iK€i<r€ 
BuLKi^pd^as  TPiOfiaatv^  dviit  re  rcis  Kdru 
rdf  KckXcuTfi^yas  irvXat  xal  rbv  drXi7<rroy 
TtM  Bopdrw  K€yiixras  yurxbv  dvfpiu 
rpi^fupot.  Cyril.  Alex.  Horn.  Paichal. 
XL  ^ 

ffta^rjro  tup  xpivfidrtap  6  4^ijs,  Id, 
Ham,  VI. 

See  most  of  these  and  some  other  pas- 
SAget  referred  to  in  Ussher's  Antwer  to  a 
JeguU,  ch.  Till. 

^  See  Augustin.  Epist,  OLXiv.  Tom.  u. 
p.  573.  Pearson,  p.  341,  refers  to  it  as 
Epifi,  XCOL.  Concerning  Augustine's 
doubts  on  the  nature  of  Hades,  see  Pear- 
>on,  p.  339  ;  ELing.p.  210;  and  the  places 
referred  to  supra,  note  3,  pp.  114,  5.  ^ 

s  Aogustine,  in  hia  book  de  HaretUfUif 


reckons  this  as  the  seventy-ninth  heresy. 
Alia,  descendente  ad  infernos  Christo, 
credidisse  incredulos  et  omnes  iude  exist!- 
mat  liberates.  Tom.  Tin.  p.  23.  See 
Pearson,  141,  note. 

'  TeriuUian  mentions,  but  does  not 
approve  of,  an  opinion  in  his  day,  that 
Christ  went  to  Hades  that  wo  should  not 
go  thither : — Sed  in  hoc,  inquiunt,  Christus 
inferos  adiit  ne  nos  adiremus.  De  AnimOj 
c.  55. 

*  See  Calvin,  InttUut.  Lib.  11.  c.  16, 
§  10  :  quoted  by  Pearson,  p.  33,  where 
see  Pearson's  own  observations  on  this 
notion. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  Mede  (Disc.  iv. 
Workt^  p.  23,  Lend.  1677)  has  made  it 
most  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Satan 
is  not  yet  cast  into  hell,  but  that  evil 
spirits  are  allowed  to  walk  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth.  So  Satan  is  called  the  prince 
of  thn  powers  of  the  air,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  Judgment,  that  he  is  to  be  CMt  mtA 
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n.  To  pass  from  the  Historical  to  the  Scriptural  oonsideratioa 
of  the  end  of  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  we  may  observe : 

1  That  it  is  plain  He  went  thither,  that  He  might  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  death  proper  to  human  nature.  When  man  dies, 
the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  the  body  is  buried,  the  spirit  goes  to 
the  abode  of  the  departed,  where  the  souls  of  men  await  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  Christ  fulfilled  this  twofold  condition.  His 
Body  was  buried,  and  His  Soul  passed  into  Hades  or  Paradise. 
This  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  as  it  seems  evident  that,  as  our 
Lord  was  perfect  man,  so  it  was  His  will,  and  the  will  of  His  Father, 
that  He  should  undergo  all  the  conditions  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  that  He  should  truly  sufier  death.  Now  death  cannot 
be  truly  suffered,  unless  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  and  goes  to  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits. 

2  But  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  consider,  whether  the 
text  I  Pet.  iii.  18,  19  (which  was  so  applied  by  all  the  fathers,  and 
by  the  English  reformers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth),  gives 
us  any  further  account  of  the  end  and  object  of  Christ's  descent 
to  Hades.  Many  divines  of  the  English  Church  deny  altogether 
its  applicability  to  this  question.  Writers  of  no  less  name  than 
•Hammond,  Pearson,  Barrow,  &c.,  contend  that  the  only  meaning 
of  St.  Peter's  words  is,  that  our  Lord,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  inspiring 
Noah,  preached  to  the  disobedient  antediluvians,  who  are  now  for 
their  disobedience  imprisoned  in  hell.^ 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  English  version.  That  version  reads  in  the  eighteenth  verse 
'  quickened  by  the  Spirit.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  one  (the  Ethiopic)  seem  to  have  understood 
it '  quickened  in  spirit :'  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  upon  any  correct 
principles  of  interpretation,  to  give  any  other  translation  to  the 
words.'     If  therefore  we  follow  the  original,  in  preference  to  the 


heU.    Thii,  like  most  of  J.  Mode's  leuned 
disoourses,  is  well  worth  reading. 

See  also  this  view  of  the  end  and  oha- 
raoter  of  onr  Lord's  descent  into  hell 
considered  and  disproved  by  Bp.  Pearson, 

p.  148. 

^  A  question  as  to  whether  this  might 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  had  been 
proposed  bj  St.  Jerome,  and  St  Augus- 
tine. Hieron.  Lib.  xv.  in  Eaai.  cap.  Liv. 
August  Epist.  CLXiv.  See  Usshei^s  An- 
noer  to  a  JetuU,  eh.  vni. 

'  The  words  in  the  Greek  are  OoMaruy 
$€ls  fUv  ffopKlf  i^woroirf$€ls  ^i  ry  rve^- 
lian.    The  article  r^  before  TPttjfAart  is 


of  so  little  authority,  that  Wetstein* 
Griesbach  and  Matthai,  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  have  rejected  it  from  the 
text.  Bishop  Middleton  had  observed, 
that  in  order  to  adroit  of  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version,  or  to  allow  us  to 
understand  by  '  Spirit '  here  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Qod.  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  there  should  be  not  only  an 
article,  but  a  preposition  aUo  before  xp€^ 
/jMTi,  If  the  article  be  not  authentic,  we 
must  render  '  dead  carnally,  but  alive 
spiritually.  If  we  admit  the  article^  we 
must  then  translate,  '  dead  in  body,  but 
alive  in  His  spirit,*  *.«.,  in  His  sonL    The 
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English  yersion^  we  must  read  the  passage  thus :  '  Christ  suffered 
for  us^  the  Just  for  the  uujust^  that  He  might  bring  us  to  Ood ; 
being  put  to  death  in  the  fleshy  but  quick  in  His  spirit ;  by  which 
(or  in  which)  He  went  and  preached  (or  proclaimed)  to  the  spirits 
in  safe  keeping/  Sec.     There  is^  it  will  be  observed^  a  marked  anti- 
thesis between  '  flesh '  and  '  spirit/     In  Christ's  Flesh  or  Body,  He 
was  put  to  death.     Men  were  '  able  to  kill  the  body/  but  they 
could  not  kill  His  soul.     He  was  therefore  alive  in  His  soul/  and 
in  or  by  that  He  went  to  the  souls  who   were  in  safe  custody 
{iv  ^vXajcp) ;  His  Body  was  dead,  but  His  Spirit,  or  Soul,  went  to 
their  spiritpj  or  souls.     This  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
passage ;  and  if  it  ended  here,  it  would  contain  no  difficulty,  and  its 
sense  would  never  have  been  doubted.   It  would  have  contained  a 
simple  assertion  of  our  Lord's  descent  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.* 
But  it  is  added,  that  He  not  only  went  to  the  spirits  in  safe 
keeping,  but  that  He  went  and  preached  to  them.     Hence  it  has 
been  inferred  that,  if  He  preached,  they  had  need  of,  and  He 
offered  to  them,  repentance.     Hence  the  passage  has  appeared  to 
savour  of  false  doctrine,  and  hence  its  force  has  been  explained 
away.     But  the  word  '  preached/  or  *  proclaimed/  by  no  means 
necessarily  infers,  that  He  preached  either  faith  or  repentance. 
Christ  had  just  finished  the  work  of  salvation,  had  made  an  end  of 
sin,  and  conquered  hell.     Even  the  angels  seem  not  to  be  fully 
enlightened,  as  to  all  the  work  of  grace,  which  God  performs  for 
man.       It   is    not    likely,  then,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
patriarchs  should  have  fully  understood  or  known  all  that  Christ 
had  just  accomplished  for  them.     They  indeed  may  have  known, 
and  no  doubt  did  know,  the  great  truth,  that  redemption  was  to 
be  wrought  for  all  men  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah. 
But  before  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  neither  angels 
nor  devils  seem  fully  to  have  understood  the  mystery  of  it.     If 
this  be  true ;  when  the  blessed  Soul  of  our  crucified  Redeemer 
went  among  the  souls  of  those  whom  He  had  just  redeemed,  what 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  He  should  have  '  proclaimed  ^ 


ancient  venions  support  this  rendering, 
and  Michaelii  and  Botenmiiller  give  a 
flimilar  interpretation.  fip.  Middleton 
refers  with  full  approbation  to  Bp.  Hors- 
ley's  Sermon  mentioned  below.  See 
ICddleion,  On  the  Article,  in  loc. 

^  ^ctforoiij^cif  corresponds  with  the 
Hiphil  of  ;x^7y,  which  means  '  to  keep 
alive,'  as  much  as  '  to  make  alive.* 

'  The  expression  h  ^vXaicj  by  no 
means    necessarily    signifies   a  place  of 


punishment*  It  may  mean  a  place  of 
protection.  It  is  simply  in  ward,  in 
guardianehip.  The  rendering  of  the 
Syriao,  which,  from  its  antiquity,  is  so  im- 

portanty   is  ^n  ,  _^^  in  Hades.     The 


following  is  its  rendering  of  the  whole 
passage  :  '  He  was  dead  in  Body,  but 
alive  in  Spirit :  and  He  preached  to  those 
souls  which  were  kept  iu  Hades.' 
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(cjc^pv^cv)  to  them^  that  their  redemption  had  been  fully  effected^ 
that  Satan  had  been  conquered^  that  the  great  sacrifice  had  been 
ofiered  up  ?  If  angels  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ;  may 
we  not  suppose  Paradise  filled  with  rapture  when  the  Soul  of 
Jesus  came  among  the  souls  of  His  redeemed^  Himself  the  herald 
{KripvQ  of  His  own  victory  ? 

This  is  the  view  propounded  by  Bp.  Horsley  in  his  admirable 
sermon  on  this  text.*  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  suppose^  that 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  preaching  in  Hades^  or  Paradise^  was 
similar  to  that  of  His  or  His  Apostles'  preaching  on  earth.  Both 
indeed  were  preachings  of  glad  tidings.  But  in  this  was  the  dif- 
ference. Preaching  on  earth  is  to  men  who  need  repentance^  and 
whose  repentance  is  acceptable.  Preaching  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed  was  a  mere  proclaiming  of  blessedness  to  men  who  had 
already  repented  when  on  earth,  and  had  no  need  of  repentance 
after  death,  when  we  have  no  promise  that  it  shall  ever  come  or 
should  avail  if  it  did  come. 

The  only  difficulty,  in  this  interpretation  of  this  difficult  pas- 
sage^ is  in  the  fact^  that  the  preaching  is  especially  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  those  '  who  had  once  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah.'  That  many,  who  died  in  the  floods  may  yet  have  been 
saved  from  final  damnation,  seems  highly  probable,  and  has  been 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  divines.  The  flood  was  a  great  tem- 
poral judgment,  and  it  follows  not  that  '  all  who  perished  in  the 
flood  are  to  perish  everlastingly  in  the  lake  of  fire.'  But  the  real 
difficulty  consists  in  the  fact^  that  the  proclamation  of  the  finish- 
ing of  the  great  work  of  salvation  is  represented  by  St.  Peter,  as 
having  been  addressed  to  these  antediluvian  penitents,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  penitents  of  later  ages,  who  are  equally 
interested  in  the  tidings. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  knot  which  cannot  easily 
be  untied.  Yet  should  not  this  induce  us  to  reject  the  literal  and 
grammatical  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
those  forced  glosses,  which  have  been  devised  in  order  to  avoid, 
instead  of  fairly  meeting  and  endeavouring  to  solve,  an  acknow- 
ledged difficulty.  Bishop  Horsley  says  that  he  thinks  he  has 
'  observed,  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  an  anxiety,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  convey  distinct  intima- 
tions that  the  antediluvian  race  is  not  uninterested  in  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  final  retribution.'  It  may  be  conceived  too,  he  thinks^ 


*  Vol.  L  Serm.  xx. 
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that  thoee^  who  perished  in  the  most  awful  of  God's  temporal 
judgments,  would«  more  than  any,  need  and  look  for  the  comfort 
of  Christ's  presence,  and  that  consolation  which  His  preaching  in 
the  regions  of  the  departed  would  afford  '  to  those  prisoners  of 
hope/     Whether  or  not  such  ideas  give  any  clue  to  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.     But  in  the  same  author's 
words,/ Is  any  difficulty  that  may  present  itself  to  the  human 
mind,  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  preaching,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  make  the  thing  unfit  to  be  believed  upon  the  word  of 
the  Apostle? — or  are  we  justified,  if,   for  such  difficulties,  wc 
abandon  the  plain  sensd  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and  impose  upou 
them  another 'meaning,  not  easily  adapted  to  the  words,  though 
more  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  our  own  understanding-^ 
especially  when  it  is  confirmed  by  other  Scriptures  that  He  went 
to  that  place  ?     In  that  place  He  could  not  but  find  the  souls  that 
are  in  it  in  safe  keeping ;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but 
be  supposed.  He  would  hold  conference  with  them ;  and  a  parti- 
cular conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  means,  and  certainly 
could  be  no  obstruction,  to  a  general  communication  with  pM,     If 
the  clear  assertions  of  Holy  Writ  are  to  be  discredited,  on  account 
of  difficulties  which  may  seem  to  the  human  mind  to  arise  out  of 
them,  little  will  remain  to  be  believed  in  revealed  or  even  in  what 
is  called  natural  religion ;  we  must  immediately  part  with  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement — of  gratuitous  redemption — of  justification  by 
faith  without  the  works  of  the  law — of  sanctificatiou  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  must  part  at  once  with  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection/^ 


^  P.  436.  The  whole  Sermon  deserves 
careful  attentioQ,  and  should  be  compared 
with  Bishop  Middleton,  on  i  Pet  iii.  18. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Bishop  Pearson, 
in  his  most  learned  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  Descent  ioto  Hell,  should  hare 
written  less  lucidly  than  is  his  wont.  In 
more  passages  than  one,  unless  I  greatly 
misunderstand  him,  he  has  contraidicted 
himself.  At  one  time  he  defines  hell  as 
the  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  makes 


our  Lord's  descent  thither  no  more  than 
a  passing  into  the  state  of  the  dead.  At 
another  time  he  argues,  as  if  liell  meant 
the  place  of  torment,  and  says  that  Christ 
went  there  to  save  us  from  going  thither, 
for  which  he  quoteH  TertuUiao,  who,  how- 
ever, mentions  the  opinion  only  to  con- 
demn it.  See  especially  p.  251.  See  also 
Henry  More,  Myttcry  of  Qodlintst,  Bk. 
I.  ch.  ix. 


H 


AETICLE  IV. 


Of  t^  Kuvirrtcivim  of  Christ, 

Cbbist  did  tmly  arise  again  from  death, 
and  t(M>k  again  His  Body,  with  flesh, 
bon^,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  He 
ascende  I  into  Heaven,  and  there  sitteth, 
until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
last  day. 


De  Beturrectione  ChrUH, 


Chkistus  verea  roortuis  re8urrexit,«iiiMB- 
que  corpus  cum  came,  ofisibus,  orani  bas- 
que ad  integritatem  humanse  natur»  per- 
tinentibus  recepit:  cum  qui  bus  in  coelum 
aRcendit,  iblque  restdet,  quoad,  extremo 
die,  ad  judicandos  omnes  homines  rever- 
sums  sit. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

fpHE    subjects  treated   of  in   this   Article  may  be  divided   a« 
JL      follows : 

First,  We  must  consider  Christ's  Resurrection  with  His 
human  Body ;  Secondly,  His  Ascension,  and  Session  at  Qod's 
Right  Hand;  Thirdly,  His  Return  to  Judgment. 


I.  II.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  may  historically 
be  considered  together. 

Christ's  Resurrection  forms  a  part  of  all  the  ancient  Creeds, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Ascension,  Session,  and  Judgment,  as  in 
this  Article. 

The  Sadducees,  who  denied  all  resurrection,  of  course  would 
deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  Essenes  also,  though  thev 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the 
body  would  rise.  We  find  as  early  as  apostolic  times,  that  some 
heretics  had  crept  into  the  Christian  Church,  who  said  that  '  there 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead'  (i  Cor.  xv.  12),  and  that  ^  the 
resurrection  was  past  already '  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Whoever  these 
heretics  may  have  been,  not  long  after  them  the  Docetse,  denying 
the  reality  of  Christ's  flesh,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
malignity  of  matter,  of  necessity  disbelieved  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ.  Augustine  tells  us,  that  the 
Cerinthians  held,  that  Jesus,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  mere  man, 
had  not  risen,  but  was  yet  to  rise.^  Apelles,  a  disciple  of  Marcion's, 
held  that,  when  Christ  came  down  from  Heaven,  He  formed  for 
Himself  as  He  descended  an  airy  and  sidereal  flesh,  but  when  He 


'  Jesum  hominem  tantummodo  fuisse, 
nee  resurrexisse  sed  resurrect urum  asse- 


verantes. — August,      ffcsres,  viiL   Tom. 
VIII.  p.  7. 
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arose  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  He  restored  this  body  to  its 
pristine  elements,  which  being  thus  dispersed^  His  Sjurit  alone 
returned  to  Heaven.^ 

Some  of  the  earlier  heretics,  though  otherwise  connected  with 
the  Gnostics,  did  not  absolutely  deny  either  a  body  or  a  resur- 
rection to  Christ,  but  invented  strange  fables  concerning  it.  Thus, 
according  to  Theodoret,  Hermogenes  believed  our  Lord's  Body  to 
be  placed  in  the  Sun.*  And  TertuUian  mentions  certain  heretics, 
who  taught,  '  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  in  the  heavens  devoid  of 
sense,  as  a  scabbard  or  sheath,  Christ  being  withdrawn  from  it.'' 
The  Manichees,  like  the  Gnostics  or  Docet«,  denying  the  reality 
of  Christ's  flesh,  and  believing  matter  to  be  evil,  denied  Christ's 
resurrection ;  but  as  they  seem  to  have  identified  Christ  with 
Mithras  (sethereal  Light,  the  Sun),  there  may  have  been  some 
connexion  between  their  belief  and  that  of  Hermogenes  mentioned 
above.*  The  doctrine  of  Eutyehes  concerning  the  Person  of 
Christ,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  verity  of  His  Manhood,  so  it 
by  implication  opposed  the  verity  of  His  resurrection :  and  so 
Theodoret  accuses  him  of  considering,  that  the  Godhead  only  rose 
from  the  grave.* 

In  later  ages,  when  the  controversies  arose  concerning  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  it  has  been  thought,  that  divines 
of  the  Roman  and  Lutheran  communions  were  led  to  use  language 
concerning  the  glorified  Body  of  our  Uessed  Lord,  and  its  ubiquity, 
which  almost  savoured  of  Eutychianism ;  as  though,  after  His 
ascension,  His  human  nature  had  become  so  deified,  as  to  have 
lost  the  attributes  of  humanity,  and  have  been  transubstantiated 
into  His  Divinity.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  strong  language 
of  this  Article  was  designed  to  oppose  so  exaggerated  an  opinion, 
if  such  really  existed ;  which  may  be  the  better  seen  by  com- 
paring the  words  of  the  Article  with  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
Communion  Service.* 


'  TerialliaiL  De,  Praseripi.  adv.  Beer. 
c.  33.  Dt  Resurr.  CamiSj  c.  5.  Epiphan. 
JI<tr.  XT.iv.  August.  Hceres.  xzin.  Pear- 
0OD,  On  the  Creedy  p.  173.  Lardner,  Hist 
of  Herelidf  Book  n.  chap.  xii.  sect.  x. 
King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  210. 

•  Theodoret.  Hcntt.  Fab.  Lib.  i.  c.  19. 
Peanon,  On  the  Greedy  p.  173.  King, 
p.  263. 

Philaster  and  Augustine  ascribe  the 
tame  opinion  to  the  followers  of  Seleucos 
and  Hermias.  See  Lardner,  Hut,  of 
Heretics,  Book  n.  ch.  xvm.  sect  vni. 


'  Adfirmant  carnem  in  coelis  Tacuam 
sensu  ut  yaginam  exempto  Cbristo  sederp. 
J)e  Came  Ckritti,  0.  34.  Pearson,  272. 
King,  p.  26^ 

*  M^XP^  <n(^epoi'  Marixatoi  X^wat 
^tavraanbdrj  xal  oOk  dXi^^^  tou  ^tarijpos 
rifp  dvdrraffip  yeyowivai.  Cyril.  Hiero- 
sol.     CaUch.  XiY.     Suicer,  I.  311. 

B  Theodoret  (HcBret.  Fab.  Lib.  it.  cap. 
xni.)  says  he  asserted  rf^v  Be&np'a  rip 
Td4Mfi  TapaSodcc^ov  rervxt'^^i^^  ^ 
d»asTd<r€wt.     See  Suicer,  Vol  I.  p.  311. 

*  The  rubric,  after  ezplftining  tL»\^ 
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It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  in  later  times  some  persons,  of 
Yery  sound  opinions  in  the  main,  have  been  offended  by  the  state- 
ment,  that  our  Lord  took  into  Heaven  '  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  man's  nature/  whereas  they  contend,  that  our  Lord's 
Body  at  His  ascension,  if  not  before,  became  a  spiritual  body,  and 
a  spiritual  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  '  flesh  and  bones,'  which 
pertain  only  to  a  natural  body.  This  objection  must  be  considered 
hereafter;  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
language  of  the  Article  corresponds  with  that  of  the  early  fathers. 
Ignatius  says,  that  '  he  knew  and  believed  Him  to  be  in  the  flesh 
after  His  resurrection.'^  Irenaeus,  in  one  of  his  creeds,  confesses 
his  belief  in  '  the  reception  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Heaven  in  the 
flesh.'^  In  the  Epistle  of  Damasus  to  Paulinus,  the  following 
anathema  occurs  amongst  others  :  '  If  any  one  shall  not  acknow* 
ledge  that  Christ  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  in 
the  same  flesh  which  He  took  here,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Augustine  meets  the  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  this  doc- 
trine :  ^  It  offends  some,'  he  says,  '  that  we  believe  an  earthly 
Body  to  have  been  taken  into  Heaven :  they  understand  not  how 
it  is  said  in  Scripture,  It  is  sown  a  natural,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.'*  To  the  like  purpose  writes  Epiphanius :  '  He  ascended 
into  Heaven,  not  divesting  Himself  of  His  holy  Body,  but  uniting 
it  to  a  spiritual  one."^ 

The  fathers  indeed  held,  that  Christ's  Body,  after  His  resur- 
rection, remained  truly  a  human  body,  and  was  not  changed 
into  a  spirit,  or  absorbed  into  God.^     Yet  they  held,  that  it  was 


koeeliDfi^  at  the  Communion  oo  adoration 
in  intended  either  to  the  'Sacramental 
Bread  and  Wine,  or  unto  any  Corporal 
Presence  of  Cbrisi's  natural  Flesh  and 
Blood/  adds,  'The  natural  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven, 
and  not  here ;  it  being  against  the  truth 
of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time 
in  more  places  than  one.'  This  rubric 
was  first  inserted  in  the  Second  Service 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  It  was  omitted  in 
the  Prayer  Book  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  pro- 
bably from  a  wish  not  to  offend  the  many 
persons  of  Lutheran  sentiments  then  in 
communion  with  the  Church.  It  was  re- 
stored in  the  last  revision  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  at  the  request  of  the  Puritan 
Divines. 

ad  Snuym,  c.  3.  Pearson,  155.  Suicer, 
p.  107. 


d»d\rj}l/uf  ToO    Xpurrw  *Iri<rov.     Lib.     I. 
c.  2, 

•  Theodoret,  Ecd.  Hint.  Lib.  v.  c.  ii. 
King,  On  the  Creeds  p.  268. 

^  Solet  autem  quosdam  offendere  quod 
credamus  assumptuni  terrenum  corpus  in 
ccelum.  Sed  gentiles  plerumque  philoso- 
phorum  argumentia  nobiscum  agere  stu- 
dent, ut  dicaut  terrenum  aliquid  in  ccelo 
e»se  non  posse.  Nostras  enim  Scripturas 
non  noverunt,  nee  sciunt  quomodo  dictum 
sit,  teminatur  corpus  animaley  surgit  cor- 
pus spiritucUe.  August.  deFide  et  ^fmholo^ 
c,  ni.  Tom.  VI.  157. 

'^  *ky€\0(i3y  €li  oitpavoifi  ixdOurcv  iv 
ie^i^  Tov  llarpbi  iv  ib^'Ot  oi>K  dwoOifievot 
rd  Ayiov  (rcD/ia,  dXXd  ffvpcvuxrds  c/t 
TTvevyLariKhv.  Anaceph.  Tom.  IL  p.  156. 
Colon.     King,  p.  262. 

•  OifKovv  oitK  els  Oe&njfroi  /u€re/3Xi^i| 
4>^ufy  dXXd  Kcd  /lerd  Hfy  dpd<rra<ruf 
dddvarw  fUv€i  Kal  &if>dapT0Vt  koI  Oeidt 
5o{^t  fjL€<n6w'   ffQfui  di  6fJMS  rii»  oUeiay 
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divested  of  all  that  was  mortal^  carnal^  and  corruptible^  and  became 
a  Spiritual  Body^  incorruptible,  unchangeable^  impassible.  Ss 
Theophylact :  '  Did  He  lay  aside  His  Flesh  ?  God  forbid  :  tor  as 
He  was  taken  up^  so  shall  He  come*  But  He  was  taken  up  in 
the  fleshy  and  with  a  Body.  Now  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived 
after  the  flesh,  when  He  lived  subject  to  natural  and  blameless 
affections  and  feelings — ^hungering,  thirsting,  sleeping,  working. 
But  now  He  is  no  longer  after  the  flesh,  that  is.  He  is  freed  from 
all  such  natural  and  blameless  affections,  having  a  body  impassible 
and  incorruptible.' 

III.  The  third  head  concerns  our  Lord's  return  to  Judg- 
ment 

The  Marcionites  and  other  Onostics  are  supposed  to  have 
denied  a  future  Judgment.  Their  creed  was,  that  God  was  of 
infinite  grace  and  mercy ;  that  the  Creator,  whom  they  distin- 
guished from  Grod,  was  just ;  not  so  God,  or  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were  also  accused  of  holding,  that  the  actions  of  men  in  the 
body  were  indifferent :  and  this  tenet,  by  implication,  is  a  denial 
of  the  Judgment.'  The  Manichees  are  charged  in  like  manner 
with  denying  a  Judgment,  as  they,  no  doubt,  did  deny  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body.* 

One  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  in  modern 
times,  and  of  his  followers,  who  call  themselves  the  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  was  that  the  passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
Judgment  are  not  to  be  literally  interpreted.  Swedenborg  taught 
that  all  men  are  subject  to  two  opposite  influences,  one  from  God 
and  good  spirits,  the  other  from  evil  angels;  that  according  as  they 
yield  to  one  or  the  other  influence,  the  soul  rises  or  falls.  Heaven 
and  hell  then  are  not  the  result  of  a  Divine  appointment,  or  of  a 
future  Judgment,  but  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  man,  according 
as  he  is  good  or  evil.     The  passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the 


/^oy  Ttpiypaifyj^v.  Tbeodoret  in  Demon- 
strcUionibus  per  SyllogUmos.     Syllogism. 

IX. 

Again  :  O^  fiere^i^Bri  els  Tvevfia  t6 

Kal  T66es'  Toiyapovp  xal  fierii  ttip  dvd- 
arafftM  ffwfia  fiefUvriKe,  Ibid.  8yllog.  X. 
See  Suioer,  I.  p.  307. 

»  Theopbyl.  ad.  2  CJor.  T.  16. 

Tfyy  ffapicii  dTiOcTo;  fiii  yivwro'  ds 
ydip  d>'e\^<p$rf,  oCtw  Kal  iXeOcrertu*  dye- 
X^^i?  ^  ^  ffofiici  Kal  furd  tov  adfULTos. 
,  ,  ,  .  i  di  Xf/tordf  j(ard  capxd  X^crai 


i^rjaoLj  ire  Kard  rd  4>v<nKd  Kal  d5td/3Xi77a 
-wdOyi  {ij^rtf  ireivuv,  tiyptav,  xnrvwv,  kovlCov 
vvv  dif  o^Kiri  Kard  aapKd'  rovHffTt,  rwv 
ipvcrucuy  roCrcay  Kal  dJto/SXijTwi'  diriyX- 
Xdyiy,  diraOis  Kal  dKriparov  ffufia  ix^^- 

iSo  Theodoret  on  the  same  passage: 
EZ  ydp  airrbi  hetrwlmis  Xpurrbs  vaBrjTbv 
etxe  t6  aQfxa,  dXXd  fierd  rd  irdOos  dtpBap- 
rov  toDto  Tciro/iyice  Kal  dOdj^arw,  See 
Suicer,  as  above. 

«  See  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  274. 

»  Key's  Lectures,  Vol.  u.  p.  390  ;  and 
Lardner  as  referred  to  tUentt 
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last  Jadgment  are  to  be  understood  of  the  end  and  consummation 
of  the  Church  which  now  is^  and  the  establishment  of  a  purer  and 
better  Churchy  which  is  called  the  descent  ^  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
from  God  out  of  Heaven/ 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.  A  S  regards  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  it  requires 
XA.  very  little  argument  to  prove,  that  Scripture  teaches 
the  fact.  The  truth  of  such  teaching  must  be  here,  as  usual, 
assumed;  all  argimients  on  such  subjects  being  referred  to  the  head 
of  evidence. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  contain  the  fullest 
account  of  that  miraculous  event.  They  should  be  studied 
together,  and  with  such  aids  as  have  been  furnished  by  writers  on 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Resurrection  is  in  many 
respects  the  keystone  of  the  Christian  Faith.  On  the  truth  of  it 
depends  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  was  to  this  great  fact 
especially,  that  the  Apostles  bore  witness,  and  on  its  veracity  they 
rested  their  claims  to  be  heard  and  believed.  Our  Lord  Himself 
continually  foretold  it,  and  so  its  occurrence  became  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  His  truth.  Accordingly  we  find,  both  before 
and  after  the  event,  most  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings 
of  the  new  Testament.  For  example.  Matt.  xvii.  9,  23.  Mark 
viii.  31  j  ix.  ^i.  Johnii.  19 ;  x.  17,  18.  Acts  i.  22;  ii.  24 — tJS  ; 
xiii.  30 — ^37.  Rom.  iv.  25;  vi.  4.  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  ii.  la; 
iii.  I,  &;c.,  &c. 

Yet  the  historical  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  doctrinal  impor* 
tance  of  the  Resurrection.  In  Scripture,  the  life  of  a  Christian 
and  of  the  Christian  Church  is  represented  as  connected  with,  and 
depending  on  the  life  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  Body.*  The  Christian  therefore  is  said  to 
die  with  Christ,  and  to  rise  again  with  Him.'    And  this  connexion 


^  Those  moet  approved  of  in  our  own 
lauffuage  are  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Gres- 
well,  &c.  GreaweH'a  Harmonia  £van- 
yelica,  and  bis  five  volumes  oi  Bluer ta- 
tioM  on  the  subjects,  should  be  in  every 
student's  library. 


'  John  XV.  I — 7  ;  xvii.  23.  IXom,  xii. 
5.  I  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  xu.  27.  Kph.  i.  22,  23 ; 
iv.  15,  16  ;  v.  23.     Col.  i.  18,  &c. 

'  Rom.  vi.  8.  Eph.  ii.  5,  6.  Col.  ii. 
12;  iii.  I.  I  Pet  i.  3.  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 
iif  14.    Bum.  viii.  11.     1  Cor.  vi.  14, &c. 
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of  the  Redeemer  and  His  redeemed^  is  spiritual  here^  and  bodily 
and  spiritual  both  hereafter.  For  here  the  union  of  the  Christian 
with  Christ  is  the  cause  of  spiritual  life ;  hereafter  the  same  union 
shall  be  the  cause  of  resurrection  to  life  eternal.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  having  been  shown 
already^  thus :  '  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy  .  .  .  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins^  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised 
us  up  together,  and  made  us  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus/  £ph.  ii.  4,  5,  6;  and  again :  '  K  ye  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above/  Col.  iii.  I.  But  he 
also  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  same  resurrection,  as  to  be  shown 
hereafter,  not  only  in  raising  the  soul  from  sin,  but  the  body  also 
from  corruption.  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you.  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  which  dwelleth 
in  you.  Bom.  viii.  1 1.  And  again, '  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,'  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  And  thus  it 
is  that  by  virtue  of  His  own  resurrection,  or,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
*  the  power  of  His  resurrection'  (Phil.  iii.  10),  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
to  Ilis  disciples  'the  Resurrection  and  the  life'  (John  xi.  25). 

II.  The  second  head  of  this  Article  concerns  the  Ascension, 
and  Session  at  God's  right  Hand. 

I  The  Ascension  into  Heaven  is  related  in  Mark  xvi.  19. 
Luke  xxiv.  51.    Acts  i.  i — 11. 

It  had  been  predicted  in  the  old  Testament  (especially  Ps. 
Ixviil  18,  which  is  explained  by  the  Apostle,  Eph.  iv.  8) ;  it  had 
been  foretold  by  our  Lord  Himself  (John  vi.  62  ;  xx.  17) ;  and  it 
finally  took  place  in  the  presence  of  His  chosen  disciples. 

The  importance  of  it  to  us  was  typified  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  when  the  High  Priest  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
once  every  year.     The  tabernacle,  as  is  familiarly  known,  consisted 
of  two  principal  parts.    The  first  was  called  the  Sanctuary  or  holy 
place,  which  typified  the  world,  or  more  properly  the  Church  on 
earth;  where  daily  the  priesthood  ministered,  offering  sacrifices 
for  the  people,  and  sending  up  incense,  the  symbol  of  prayer  and 
praise.    But  within  the  veil,  whither  no  common  priest  had  access, 
was  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  the  Holiest  of  all.     Into  this,  once 
every  year,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  the  Fast,  or  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  High  Priest  alone  entered.     He  had  made  atonement 
for  himself,  for  the  sanctuary,  and  for  the  people,  by  sacrificing  a 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  a  goat;  and  dressed  in  the  white  robes  commou. 
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to  the  priesthood^  he  went  with  blood  of  the  victims  into  the  most 
holy  place^  and  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat  the 
blood  of  the  bnllock  and  the  goat  (Levit.  xvi.).  That  this  all 
prefigured  the  entrance  of  Christ  'into  heaven  itself^  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  us/  we  have  the  word  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  As  the  High  Priest  was  in 
the  common  white  garments^  not  in  the  gorgeous  robe  of  his  high 
priesthood :  so  Christ  went  up  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  humanity, 
carrying  our  nature  with  Him,  though  pure  from  the  sin  of  hu- 
manity, as  the  garment  of  the  priest  was  holy  and  white  (Lev.  xvi. 
4).  As  the  priest  took  with  him  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  so 
Christ  ofiered  His  own  Blood,  and  before  the  mercy  seat  of  Ood, 
pleaded,  and  for  ever  pleads,  the  merits  of  His  Sacrifice,  '  seeing 
that  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.'* 

2  The  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  foretold  Ps.  ex.  i. 
(comp.  Luke  xx.  42),  and  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Mark  xiv. 
62.  Luke  xxii.  69,  is  recorded,  Mark  xvi.  19.  Acts  ii.  34.  Rom. 
viii.  34.  Eph.  i.  20.  Col.  iii.  I.  Heb.  i.  3, 13.  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
the  Right  Hand  of  God,  they  mean  thereby,  not  that  God  has 
hands  like  a  man,  but  that  as  the  right  hand  among  men  is  the 
place  of  honour,  of  power,  and  of  joy,'  so  to  be  at  the  Right  Hand 
of  God  is  to  have  the  place  of  highest  glory,  power,  and  pleasure 
in  the  presence  of  God  in  Heaven ;  and  to  sit  has  no  reference  to 
posture,  but  implies  dignity,  sovereignty,  and  judgment. 

Christ  has  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  He  abides.  He 
now  occupies  that  Mediatorial  throne,  where  He  is  to  sit,  till  all 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool  (Ps.  ex.  i.  i  Cor.  xv.  25).  He 
had  been  anointed  to  His  kingly  office,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  Him  at  His  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  16.  Acts  x.  38).  He 
vindicated  His  title  to  the  throne,  when  by  '  death  He  overcame 
him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the  devil.'  He  made  a 
further  advance  to  the  assumption  of  His  dominion,  when  He  rose 
victorious  from  the  grave,  and  thereupon  declared  to  His  disciples, 
that  '  all  power  was  given  Him  in  Heaven  and  earth'  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18).  But  it  was  not  until  His  final  exaltation,  when  God  having 
'  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in 
lieavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  mighty 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,'  that  '  all  things  having 

^  Heb.  viii.  ix.  z.  passim. 
'  I  Kings  ii.  19.     Matt  xzvi.  64.     Ps.  xvL  11. 
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been  put  under  His  feet/  He  was  'given  to  be  Head  over  all 
things  to  tbe  Church'  (Eph.  i.  20>  21,  22) ;  'set  upon  the  throne 
of  His  father  David'  (Luke  i.  32) ;  and  '  there  was  given  to  Him 
dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom/  'an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away^  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not  be 
destroyed'  (Dan.  vii.  14). 

3  The  next  point  for  our  consideration  is^  that  Christ  is  said 
'  to  have  taken  again  His  Body^  with  fleshy  bones/  and  all  things 
belonging  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature^  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  Heaven.' 

It  has  been  seen^  in  the  former  Section^  what  the  fathers 
appear  to  have  taught  on  this  subject.  That  our  Lord  arose  from 
the  grave  in  the  same  Body  in  which  He  was  buried^  that  the 
same  Body  with  flesh  and  bones^  which  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
a  lifeless  corpse^  was  reanimated  and  rose  again  to  life  on  the  third 
day^  is  plainly  and  unquestionably  the  statement  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  was  on  this  fact^  that  their  preaching  and  their  faith  rested.  It 
was  the  assurance  of  this  fact^  that  convinced  St.  Thomas  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  He  had  declared^  that  he  would  not  believe 
the  resurrection,  until  he  had  seen  in  our  Lord's  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails^  and  had  thrust  his  hand  into  His  side  (John  xx.  25). 
That  is  to  say,  he  required  proof,  that  our  Lord's  Body,  which  had 
risen,  was  the  same  body,  which  had  been  crucified  ;  and  when  our 
Lord  vouchsafed  him  this  proof,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  ex- 
claimed '  My  Lord  and  my  God  !'  (John  xx.  25 — 28). 

But  further,  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  disciples  were  assembled, 
and  our  Lord  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  '  they  were  terrified 
and  aflrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,  but  He 
said  unto  them.  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise 
in  your  hearts?  Behold  My  hands  and  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  Me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye 
see  Me  have.  And  when  He  had  thus  spoken.  He  showed  them 
His  hands  and  His  feet'  (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40).  Thus  it  is  clear,  that 
our  Lord's  Body,  after  He  rose  from  the  grave,  was  that  Body,  in 
which  He  was  buried,  having  hands  and  feet,  and  flesh  and  bones, 
capable  of  being  handled,  and  in  which  He  spoke  and  ate  and 
drank  (Luke  xxiv.  42, 43;  comp.  Acts  x.  41).  Moreover,  it  appears, 
that  our  Lord  thus  showed  His  hands  and  feet  to  His  disciples; 
at  that  very  interview  with  them,  in  which  He  was  parted  from 
them  and  received  up  into  Heaven.  This  will  be  seen  by  reading  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  from  verse  ^6  to  the  end,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts^  ver.  4 — 9 ;  especially  comparing 
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Luke  xxiv.  49,  50,  with  Acts  i.  4,  8,  9.  In  that  Body,  then, 
which  the  disciples  felt  and  handled,  and  which  was  proved  to 
them  to  have  flesh  and  bones,  these  disciples  saw  our  Lord  ascend 
into  Heaven;  and  immediately  after  His  ascent,  angels  came  and 
declared  to  them,  that  that  *  same  Jesus  whom  they  had  seen  taken 
up  into  Heaven,  should  80  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen 
Him  go  into  Heaven^  (Acts  i.  11).  All  this  connected  together 
seems  to  prove  the  identity  of  our  Lord^s  Body  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, at  His  ascension,  and  so  on,  even  till  His  coming  to  Judg- 
ment, with  the  Body  in  which  He  suffered,  and  in  which  He  was 
buried ;  and  so  fully  justifies  the  language  used  in  the  Article  of 
our  Church. 

But  because  we  maintain  that  the  Body  of  Christ,  even  after 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  a  true  human  Body  with  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man^s  nature  (to  deny  which 
would  be  to  deny  the  important  truth  that  Christ  is  still  perfect 
Man  as  well  as  perfect  God) ;  it  by  no  means  therefore  follows 
that  we  should  deny  that  His  risen  Body  is  now  a  glorified,  and, 
as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  a  spirittial  Body.  Nay  !  we  have  the  strongest 
proofs,  that  so  it  is. 

Even  before  His  ascension.  He  is  said  to  have  come  and  stood 
in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  where  the  doors  were  shut  for  fear 
of  the  Jews  (John  xx.  19).  On  another  occasion.  He  is  said  to 
have  vanished  out  of  their  sight  (Luke  xxiv.  31).  Again,  His 
appearing  to  them,  '  in  another  form'  (Mark  xvL  1 2),  and  the  dis- 
ciples going  to  Emmaus  not  at  once  knowing  Him  (Luke  xxiv.  16), 
seem  to  show,  that  there  was  some  change  in  the  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  the  properties  of  His  Body.  Though  His  Body  had 
not  ceased  to  be  the  same  Body,  which  it  was  before  His  death, 
it  yet  appears  to  have  received  some  degree  of  glorification,  and  to 
have  been  invested  with  some  supernatural  qualities. 

But,  after  His  ascension,  we  have  St.  Paul's  distinct  assurance, 
that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  a  glorious,  is  a  spiritual  Body.  In 
1  Cor.  XV.  we  have  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  in  the  resurrection  of 
all  men,  the  body  shall  rise  again,  but  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  a 
natural  body,  but  a  spiritual  body ;  no  longer  a  corruptible  and 
vile,  but  an  incorruptible  and  glorious  body.  *  It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  raised  in  iucorruption :  it  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is 
raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.' 
'  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  ueither  doth 
corruption  inherit  iucorruption.     Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery  ; 
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we  shall  not  all  sleep^  but  we  shall  aU  be  changed/  '  For  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption^  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality'  (i  Cor.  xv.  4% — 53).  And  this  change  of  our  bodies, 
from  natural  to  spiritual,  is  expressly  stated  to  be  bearing  the  image 
of  our  glorified  Lord — ^the  image  of  that  heavenly  man,  the  Lord 
from  Heaven  (w.  47 — ^49). 

So  again,  the  glorified  state  of  the  saints'  bodies  after  the 
Resurrection,  which  in  i  Cor.  xv.  had  been  called  the  receiving  a 
spiritual  body,  is,  in  Phil.  iii.  21,  said  to  be  a  fashioning  of  their 
bodies  to  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  Body ;  '  who  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious 
Body.'^ 

"We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  though  Christ  rose  with  the 
same  Body  in  which  He  died,  and  that  Body  neither  did,  nor 
shall,  cease  to  be  a  human  Body ;  still  it  acquired,  either  at  His 
Resurrection  or  at  His  Ascension,  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
a  spiritual,  as  distinguished  by  the  Apostle  from  a  natural  body, 
of  an  incorruptible  as  distinguished  from  a  corruptible  body. 

It  is  not  perhaps  given  us  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  'a  spiritual  body.'  '  We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be;' 
and  so  we  do  not  exactly  know  what  He  is,  whom  we  shall  be  like. 
It  may  be  better  to  leave  in  the  obscurity  in  which  Scripture  has 
left  it,  this  great  and  glorious  mystery.  And  we  shall  err  on 
neither  side,  if  we  maintain,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  still  con- 
tinues our  Mediator  in  Heaven,  perfect  in  His  nature  of  God,  and 
perfect  in  His  nature  of  Man;  but  with  His  human  nature,  which 
on  earth,  though  sinless,  was  mortal  and  corruptible,  now  raised  to 
glory  and  immortality  and  incorruptibility;  His  natural  having 
become  a  spiritual,  His  corruptible  an  incorruptible  body.* 


^  Non  ita  dictum  est,  quasi  corpus 
▼ertatur  in  spiritum,  et  spiritus  fiat :  quia 
et  nunc  corpus  nostrum  quod  auimale 
dicitur,  doo  in  aniniaiu  versum  est  et 
aninia  factutn.  Sed  spirituale  corpus  in- 
teliigitur,  quod  ita  spiritui  subditum  est, 
ut  coelesti  habitatioiii  conveniat,  omni 
fragUitate  ae  labe  tei  reua  in  coelestam 
puritateui  et  stabilitatem  uiutata  atque 
oonver^a.  August.  Jk  Fide  et  Symholo, 
c.  VI.  Tom.  VI.  p.  157. 

'  There  may  be  a  difiBculty  in  recon* 
ciling  this  doctrine,  which  is  the  plain 
doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the  primitive 
Christians,  with  the  language  of  the  rubric 
at  the  end  of  the  Commuuion  Service 
quoted  above.  If  they  be  at  variance,  the 
language  of  a  not  veiy  carefully-worded 
fabric,   adopted  not  wilhoat  some  hesi- 


tation by  the  reformers,  ought  not  to  b 
pressed  :  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  writen 
of  the  rubric  did  not  mean  by  the  words 
'natural  body*  to  convey  the  same  idea  as 
St.  Paul  attaches  to  the  term  in  i  Cor. 
XV.  The  doctriue,  which  they  -meant  to 
teach,  was  only,  that  we  must  not  con- 
sider the  manhood  of  Christ  changed  into 
His  Godhead.  So  St.  Augustine  :  Noli 
itaque  dubitare  ibi  nunc  esse  hominem 
ChrlHtum  Jesum  unde  venturus  est  .  .  . 
in  eadem  earn  is  forma  et  substantia  ;  cui 
profecto  immortalitatem  dedit,  naturam 
non  abstulit.  Secundum  hanc  furmam 
non  pul&udus  est  ubiquediffusus.  Caven- 
dum  est  enim,  ne  ita  divinitatem  aJstru- 
anius  hoiuinls,  ut  veriiatem  corporis  a ufe* 
ramus.  Ad  Dard,  Bjaist,  187.  Tom.  u. 
p.  68 1. 
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III.  The  third  head  of  the  Article  is  on  the  Jadgment ;  in 
which  we  may  consider^ 

1  The  Agent  or  Person  who  shall  judge^  Christ 

2  The  object  to  be  jadged^  yiz.^  all  men. 

3  The  action^  jadgment. 

4  The  time^  the  last  day. 

1  As  regards  the  Agent ;  it  is^  in  the  first  place^  clear  that 
God  shall  be  '  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth'  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  Ps.  Iviii. 
11).  Hence  the  day  of  Judgment  is  called  'the  day  of  God' 
(2  Peter  iii.  la) — 'the  great  day  of  Almighty  God'  (Rev.  xvi.  14). 
Daniel  saw  '  the  thrones  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did 
sit'  (Dan.  vii.  9) ;  and  St.  John  saw  '  the  dead  great  and  small 
stand  before  God/  for  judgment  (Rev.  xx.  12). 

Now,  when  God  is  thus  generally  spoken  of,  we  must  either 
understand  God  the  Father,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity.  And  in 
the  general,  it  is  true  to  say,  that  God  shall  judge  the  earth, 
or,  that  God  the  Father  shall  judge  the  earth.  But  then,  as  God 
made  the  worlds,  but  it  was  by  God  the  Son;  as  God  hath  pur- 
chased the  Church,  but  it  was  by  the  death  of  His  Son ;  so  the 
Father  Himself  '  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son'  (John  v.  22).  *  He  hath  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man'  (John  v.  27) ; 
'  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained'  (Acts 
xvii.  31) ;  'He  will  judge  the  secrets  of  all  men  by  Jesus  Christ' 
(Rom.  ii.  16). 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment,  when  fully  described,  is  ever  repre- 
sented as  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  called  the  '  day  of 
Christ*  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  'We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ'  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  '  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  His  Angels'  (Matt.  xvi.  27;  xxiv.  37; 
XXV.  31;  xxvi.  64).  The  'same  Jesus  which  was  taken  up  into 
Heaven,  shall  come  again  in  like  manner  as  He  went  into  Heaven' 
(Acts  i.  1 1).  '  He  has  been  ordained  of  God  to  be  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead'  (Acts  x.  42).  He  says  of  Himself,  '  Behold !  I  come 
quickly,  and  My  reward  is  with  Me'  (Rev.  xxii.  12). 

2  The  objects  of  the  Judgment  are  all  men,  whether  those 
living  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  or  those  already  fallen 
asleep — 'the  quick  and  the  dead.' 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (iv.  15 — 17),  the 
Apostle  describes  the  awful  scene  of  our  Lord's  coming  to  save  His 
people :  '  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from   Heaven  with  a 
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sHoat^  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  and  the  trump  of  God^  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain'  (i.e*,  whoever  of  Christ's  servants  may  then  remain  alive 
on  the  earth)  '  shall  be  canght  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air/  In  the  like  manner  he  says  (i  Cor. 
XV.  51,  52)9  '  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.'  Accordingly  it  is  said  (2  Tim.  iv.  i), 
that  'the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at 
His  appearing  f  that  He  '  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead'  (Acts  x.  42.  Compare  Matt.  xxv.  throughout, 
John  V.  25,  28,  &c.). 

3  The  Judgment  itself,  which  is  the  action  the  great  Judge 
is  to  perform,  is  fully  described  in  several  of  the  passages  already 
quoted  or  referred  to.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
especially,  under  a  variety  of  images,  sets  forth  the  terrors  of  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord  : — the  ten  virgins  that  meet  the  Bridegroom 
— the  servants  with  their  various  talents — the  Lord  with  all 
nations  brought  before  Him,  dividing  them  as  a  Shepherd  the  sheep 
firom  the  goats. 

In  all  these  passages,  and  many  besides,  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  Judgment  itself  shall  be  ^according  to  works/  On  this 
subject  the  following  references  may  be  consulted,  and  will  be 
found  full  and  express.  Job  xxxiv.  11.  Ps.  Ixii.  12.  Prov.  xxiv. 
12.  Jer.  xvii.  10;  xxxii.  19.  Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  xxv.  31 — 46.  John 
V.  29.  Bom.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Col.  iii.  24,  25.  Rev.  xx.  12  ; 
xxii.  12. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  Judgment  according  to  works  is  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture  not  opposed  to  justification  by  faith.  That 
we  cannot  be  justified  by  the  merits  of  our  own  works  is  a  plain 
statement  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  20  ;  viii.  3.  Gal.  ii.  16.  Eph. 
ii.  9,  &c.).  But  if  we  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
transformed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;  if  Christ  be  in  us,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  our  hearts ;  then,  being  dead  to  sin,  we 
can  no  longer  live  therein  (Rom.  vi.  2).  Sin  will  not  reign  in  our 
mortal  bodies  (Rom.  vi.  12)  ;  but  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  will  have  made  us  free  from  that  law  of  sin  '  (Rom. 
viii.  2),  which  would  naturally  reign  in  us  ;  and  so,  '  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  will  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit '  (Rom.  viii.  4).  We  are  especially  warned  not 
to  be  deceived  on  this  head ;  for  '  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
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righteous  ;'  and  '  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  '  He  that 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God '  (i  John  iii.  7 — 10).  Thus 
then  the  mark  of  distinction  between  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  devil  is  this — that  righteousness  is  practised  by  the 
one  party,  sin  by  the  other.  And  hence  it  is  but  likely,  that 
Judgment,  which  is  to  distinguish  Christ's  servants  from  His 
ienemies,  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  works  of  every  man, 
which  shall  '  be  brought  to  light,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.' 
The  just  indeed  shall  be  rewarded,  not  because  of  the  merit  of 
their  works,  but  because  of  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Yet  still  their  own  good  works  will  be  the  test  of  their 
sanctification,  and  the  proof  before  men  and  angels,  that  they  are 
living  members  of  Christ  and  regenerated  by  His  Spirit ;  whereas 
the  wicked  works  of  wicked  men  will  justly  consign  them  to  death 
and  damnation. 

4  It  remains  but  to  speak  of  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  to 
Judgment — the  last  day. 

The  general  descriptions  of  the  Judgment  already  referred  to 
{e.g.  Matt.  xxv.  Rev.  xx.  11 — 13,  &c.),  sufficiently  show,  that  it 
will  not  take  place  until  the  time  when  all  present  things  shall 
pass  away.  All  mankind,  quick  and  dead,  are  represented  as 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  just  are  sent  to  an 
eternal  reward,  the  wicked  to  an  eternal  punishment.  Accord- 
ingly, St.  Paul  says,  it  shall  be  '  at  the  last  trump'  (i  Cor.  xv.  52), 
and  St.  Peter  represents  '  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which 
now  are,'  as  '  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  Judgment.' 
The  heavens  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  '  melt 
with  fervent  heat ;'  yet  there  shall  be  for  the  redeemed  *  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness'  (2  Pet.  iii. 

7—13)- 

But  though  the  time  is  thus  accurately  marked,  as  '  the  last 

day,'  the  close  and  consummation  of  the  present  state  of  things ; 

yet  we  are  continually  told,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 

know  how  soon  that  day  may  come  or  how  long   it  may  tarry. 

It  was  not  for  our  Lord's  most  favoured  disciples,  '  to  know  the 

times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power' 

(Acts  i.  7).     They  and  we  are  bid  to   '  watch,  for  we  know  not 

what  hour  our  Lord  cometh'  (Matt.  xxiv.  42  :  compare  also  Matt. 

xxv.  13.     Mark  xiii.  33.     Luke  xii.  40.     2  Pet.  iii.  9, 10).     The 

disciples  were  taught  to  be  constantly  expecting  our  Lord ;  and 

accordingly  they  spoke  and  wrote,  as  though   they  thought,  that 

He  might  come  at  any  time.     (See  Bom.  xiii.   11.     Phil.  iv.  5. 
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I  Thess.  iv.  15,  17.  Heb.  xi  25.  James  v.  7,  8,  &c.)  Yet  still 
they  were  fully  aware,  that  He  might  delay  His  coming,  they 
knew  not  how  long ;  and  the  importance  of  this  uncertainty,  St. 
Paul  earnestly  impresses  on  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  ii.  i — 3) ; 
and  St.  Peter  still  more  fully  inculcates  on  all  men  (2  Pet.  iii.  4, 
8 — 10). 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  especially  remarkable  on  this 
subject.  After  our  Lord  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  assured  His  disciples  that  the  generation  then  alive  should 
not  pass  away  till  that  His  prediction  was  accomplished  (Matt. 
xxiv.  34.  Mark  xiii.  30)  ;  He  goes  on  to  tell  them,  that  though 
He  thus  gave  them  to  know  the  time  when  He  would  execute  His 
judgment  on  Jerusalem,  yet  the  day  of  His  final  judgment  (which 
they  had  confounded  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt. 
xxiv.  ^6)  was  unknown  to  men  and  angels.  Nay,  according  to 
the  record  of  St.  Mark,  our  Lord  said,  '  Of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father'  (Mark  xiii.  32). 

It  has  been  seen,  that  in  His  human  nature  our  Lord  was 
capable  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance.  He  was  perfect  Man,  as 
well  as  perfect  God,  and  He  grew  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  stature 
(Luke  ii.  52).  In  that  nature  then,  in  which  He  was  capable  of 
ignorance.  He,  when  He  was  on  earth,  knew  not  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  God.  Though  He  is  Himself  to  come ;  yet  as  Man 
He  knew  not  the  day  of  His  own  coming.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
mystery,  that  that  Manhood,  which  is  taken  into  one  Person  with 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  should  be  capable  of  not  knowing  every- 
thing, seeing  that  God  the  Son  is  omniscient.  But  it  is  scarcely 
more  inexplicable,  than  that  God  the  Son  in  His  Manhood  should 
be  weak,  passible,  and  mortal,  who  in  His  Godhead  is  omnipo- 
tent, impassible,  and  immortal.^  If  we  believe  the  one,  we  can 
admit  the  other. 


^  The  explanation  of  Mark  xiii.  32, 
^ven  in  the  text,  is  consonant  both  with 
sound  principles  of  interpretation  and 
with  sound  theology,  and  has  been  the 
explanation  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
fathers. 

* AvOpLJiriviai  rodro  tXpriKt*  Kalrh  atriov 
rov  oOtmi   elpfiK^pai  ^et  tA  €iJ\oyoi>f  iiret- 


diiP  7dp  dfOponros  yiywfp^  dp$p(iirti>p 
6i  t6top  t6  dyvoeip,  &VT€p  rh  xeofOM  Kal 
rd  SWa'  5id  rodro  mX  r^w  dypoiap  r(av 
dvBpibinav  (if  AyOpurrof  yeyopCit  iirt- 
d€lK¥uraij  Ua  Sel^  Sri  6.\ii$(as  dvBpiij' 
Twop  ix^i  trQfia.  Athanaa.  £pist.  ad  Sera- 
'pion,  Tom.  i.  p.  172.  See  Suicer,  8.  v. 
KpLffts,  V.  4,  6. 


AETICLE  V. 


Of  the  Hcly  Cfhott. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  yery  and  eternal  God. 


De  Spiriiu  SaKdo. 

Spibitus  Sanotus,  a  Patre  et  Filio  pro- 
cedens,  ejusdem  est  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
essentis,  majestatis  et  glorisB^  vems  ae 
SBtemus  Deus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  subjects  of  this  Article  to  be  treated  on  are — I.  The  Divinity ; 
II.  The  Personality ;  III.  The  Procession,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Those  early  heretics,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  seem  generally  to  have  disbelieved  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  have  looked  on  Him  not  as  a  Person,  but  as 
an  eflScacy,  power,  or  emanation  from  God. 

This  heresy  appears  to  have  been  as  early  as  Simon  Magus 
himself,  and  his  immediate  followers, the  Gnostics.  The  like  opiniou 
would,  of  course,  naturally  prevail  among  those  speculators,  who 
afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Sabellians,  such  as  Praxeas, 
Noetus,  Sabellius,  Beryllus,  Paulus  Samosatenus.^ 

The  Arians,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  taught,  that  the 
Spirit  was  a  separate  Person  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  that 
He  was^as  they  held  the  Son  to  be,  but  a  creature.  Nay,  as  they  held 
the  Son  to  be  a  creature  created  by  the  Father,  so  they  are  said 
to  have  taught,  that  the  Spirit  was  created  by  the  Son,  and  hence 
called  Him  Krla^a  Krlo^aroQ,  the  creature  of  a  creature.^  Mace- 
donius  especially  was  considered  the  head  of  the  Pneumatomachi,  or 
impugners  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  being  reckoned  among  the 
semi- Arians,  orthodox  about  the  person  of  the  Son,  but  a  believer  in 
the  creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  said  to  have  called  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  servant  or  minister  of  God.^  This  heresy  of  Macedonius 
was  condemned  by  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantinople, 


*  See  the  account  of  these  heretics, 
Art.  I.  {  I  ;  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  in  the  notes.  See  also  Pearson,  0»i 
the  Creed,  Art.  VUL  p.  321,  note.  Suicer, 
Vol.  II.  p.  774. 

'  T6  &yioy  TLvcufia  icrlfffxa  icriafiaTos 
^&(Ti.v  cXvai.  Rpiphao.  Hcer.  lxix.  56,  p. 
778,  Colon.  :  Suicer.  ii  p.  775.  A  synod, 
held  under  Damaaus  at  Home,  decreed  H 


T«f  efirot  t6  TLvevfia  rh  &yiov  irolrnxa  1j 
Sid,  rov  tlov  yeyevrjadat  dvdOefia  ((ttlj. 
Apud  Theodor.  I.  v.  c.  ii.  See  Pearson, 
On  the  Creed,  p.  316,  note.  Suicer,  as 
above  ;  and  the  account  given.  Art.  i.  {  i. 
See  also  Lardner^s   Works,  Vol.  iv.   pp. 

"3.  174- 

'  Suicer,  n.  p.  774. 
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ji.D.  381,  which  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  words^  'The 
Lord^  and  Oiver  of  life^  who  proeeedeth  from  the  Father^  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified^ 
who  spake  by  the  prophets.^ 

Of  the  fathers^  Origen  and  Lactantias  have  been  charged  with 
unsound  doctrines  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  concerning  the 
statements  of  Origen,  owing  to  the  fierce  disputes  which  arose 
concerning  them,  the  obscurity,  and  the  mutilated  condition  of  his 
writings.  He  has  been  accused  of  questioning  whether,  as  '  all 
things  were  made  by*  the  Son,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  have  * 
been  included  in  '  all  things,'  and  therefore  created  by  the  Son. 
The  accusation,  however,  appears  to  be  unjust,  and  to  have  been 
grounded  on  some  inaccuracy  of  language  and  obscurity  of  reason- 
ing, not  on  really  heretical  statements/ 

Jerome  more  than  once  charges  Lactantius  with  virtually 
denying  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  referring  His  opera- 
tion, through  a  Jewish  error,  to  the  Person  of  the  Father  or  of  the 
Son;'  an  heretical  belief^  which,  he  says,  prevailed  among  many. 

One  of  the  strange  forms,  which  heresy  is  said  to  have  assumed, 
was  that  which  is  attributed  to  Montanus,  viz.  that  he  gave  himself 
out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  i.e.  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nay,  it  is  even 
said,  that  he  had  his  disciples  baptized  in  his  own  name,  as  the 
third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  ;*    though  it  appears  to  be 


'  The  book,  in  which  Origen  is  etpe- 
cially  accusied  of  having  spoken  blasphemy 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Tlepl  'Apx^p  (De  Principiis) 
ir   f    irXeurra  ^ac<fniii€t^    rbv  fUu  T16p 
inro  rod  Harphi  ir€iroiTJiT0ai  \ey<aPf  t6  H 
IlrcD/Mi  inrb  tov  Tlov.     Photius,  Bibliotk, 
cod.  yiij.    We  have  this  book  only  in  the 
translation  of  Ruffinos,  who  in  his  pro- 
logue to  it  says,  that  he  has  omitted  parts 
of  the  book,  which  had  been  foisted  into 
It  by  heretics,  and  supplied  the  omissions 
from  other  portions  of  the  genuine  works 
of  Origen.  Jerome  (Lib.  1.  adv,  Rufinum) 
accuses  Ruffinus  of  hayioGr  mistranslated 
Origen,  and  he  himself  undertook  to  give 
a  new  translation.     All  but  fragments  of 
the  latter  sre  lout.     If  Ruffinus  has  given 
at  all  a  fair  representation  of  his  author ; 
tbe  following  would  show,  that  Origen 
cannot  have  been  very  heretical  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  r  Ne  quis  sane  exis- 
limet  noB  ex  eo  quod  dizimus  Spiritum 
Sanctum  solis  Sanctis  praestari,  Patris  vero 
et  Filii  beneficia  vel   inoperationes  per- 
venire  ad  boncf  et  malos,  justos  et  ii]jjus- 


tos,  pnetulisse  per  hoc  Patri  et  Filio 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  vel  majorera  ejus  per 
hoc  asserere  dignitatem  :  quod  utique 
valde  inconsequena  est.  Proprietatem 
namque  gratis  ejus  operisque  descripsi- 
mus.  Porro  autem  nihil  in  Trinitate 
majus  minusve  dicendum  est,  quum  unius 
Divinitatis  Fons  Verbo  ao  Ratione  sua 
teueat  universa,  Spiritu  vero  oris  sui  quae 
digna  sunt  sanctificatione  s.'inctificetk  sicut 
in  Psalmo  Soriptum  est  Verbo  Domini  codi 
frmati  aunt,  et  Spiritu  Orig  Ejus  omnia 
virtua  eorum,  Origen.  De  Prindpiia,  Lib 
I.  cap.  3.  num.  7.     Comp.  num.  2. 

^  Hoc  ideo  quia  multi  per  imperitiam 
Scripturarura,  quod  et  Firmilianus  in  oc- 
tavo ad  Demetrianum  epistolarum  libio 
facit,   asseruDt  Spiritum  Sanctum  sspo 
Patrem  saepe  Filium  nominari ;  et  cum  per 
spioue  in  Trinitate  credamus,  tertiam  Per 
sonam  auferentes  non  sub^tantiam  Ejus 
essevolunt,  sed  nomen. — Hieron.  inEj}at. 
ad  Galataa,  cap.   iv.  Tom.   lY.  part  i. 
p.  26S,    See  also  Lardner,  Vol.  iv.  p.  6a 

*  See  Bingham,  E,A .  Book  ZL  ob.  Tii 
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doubtful^  whether  Montanus  really  meantj  that  he  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Spirit^  or  only  that  the  Spirit  dwelt  more  fully  in  him 
than  in  any  former  man.^  Indeed,  to  some  it  appears  that  the 
Montanists  were  in  their  creed  Sabellians^  and  that  they  thought 
that  the  Spirit  which  animated  Montanus  was  but  an  emanation 
from  Gh)d.' 

A  denial  of  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  a  belief 
that  He  was  but  an  influence  or  energy,  seem  to  have  been  general 
in  later  times  with  the  Socinians,  and  maybe  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  general. 

But  the  most  celebrated  controversy,  which  has  ever  arisen 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  that,  which  had  reference  to  His 
Procession,  and  which  led  to  the  famous  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  (A.n.  38 1)  had  inserted  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  the  words '  proceeding  from 
the  Father'  (ro  cic  rov  Ilarpog  eKiropevofAevov)  ;  and  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (a.d.  431)  had  declared  that  no  addition  should  be  made 
to  that  creed  thenceforth.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  fathers  uni> 
formly  declared  their  belief  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  having  regard  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Spirit  as  sent  by  the  Son,  continually  spoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  The  Greek  Fathers, 
indeed,  were  willing  to  use  language  approximating  to  the  words  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  but  shrank  from  directly  assertingthe  procession 
from  the  Son.  Thus  they  spoke  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  '  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  receiving  of  the  Son.'* 


1  Mosheiro,  Cent.  n.  Pt  ii.  ch.  v. 
§  13  ;  also  Be  Rebut  ante  ConstarUinum 
M.  Sect.  II.  §  67  ;  Bp.  Kaye's  TertuUian, 
2odEdit.  p.  22;  IjtaiiueT^B Heretics,  Book 
II.  cb.  19. 

Manes,  Mohammed,  and  others  beside 
tbem,  have  professed  to  be  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Christ  to  His  disciples.  By 
the  Paraclete  Mohammed  did  not  mean 
the  Holy  Ghost  He  was  misled  by  a 
rendering  which  seemed  to  have  for  its 
original  TepucXvrds,  a  word  of  like  sense 
with  the  Arabic  Mohammed,  meaning 
"praised**  or  "renowned." 

'  See  Bingham,  as  above. 

'  Spiritus  quoque  Sanctus  cum  pro- 
cedit  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non  separatur  a 
Patre,  non  separatur  a  Filio. — Arobros. 
J)e  <S^.  S,  c.  z.    Non  possumus  dioere 


quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  et  a  Filio  non  pro- 
cedat,  neque  enim  frustra  idem  Spiritus  et 
Patris  et  Filii  Spiritus  dicitur. — August. 
De  Trin.  Lib.  iy.  cap.  20.  See  Pearaon, 
p.  334,  note.  St.  Augustine,  more  clearly 
and  fully  than  any  before  him,  asserted 
the  prooession  from  the  Son.  Hence  the 
modern  Greeks  charge  him  with  having 
invented  it.  See  Waterland,  Works,  VoL 
IV.  p.  246.     Oxf.  1823. 

^  TlP€Vfia  XpurroO,  UpeOfAa  Ilarpds 
iKTopfvdiuevoVf  K(d  rov  Tlov  Xdfifiavop. 
Epiphan.  Bceres.  LXix.  Tom.  i.  p.  788. 
Colon.  1682.  See  Suicer,  i.  1070  ;  Pear- 
son, p.  324,  note.  Similar  or  stronger 
language  used  on  this  subject  may  be  seen 
in  the  following :  £/  rolyw  xapd  tou 
TlaTpds  iKTopeikrai  Kal  iic  tou  4fxov  ip7f<rl 
6  K(//Mot  Xi^^erac,  5¥  rpdrof  oOiels  fyvw 


Sic.  L] 
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And  it  Has  been  inferred,  that  many  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
held,  as  did  the  Latins,  a  real  procession  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  although  they  were  not  willing  to  express  themselves 
otherwise  than  in  the  words  of  the  Creed. 

Theodoret,  in  the  fifth  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Oreeks,  who  brought  the  question  out  into  bold  relief;  for, 
taking  offence  at  some  expressions  of  Cyril>  who,  speaking  of  the 
Spirit,  had  used  the  words  iSiov  ro  Ilvcv/ia  rov  ^piarov,  he 
declares  that,  if  by  such  an  expression  he  meant  '  that  the  Spirit 
derived  His  Being  either  from  or  through  the  Son,'  then  the  saying 
was  to  be  rejected  as  blasphemous  and  profane ;  '  for  we  believe 
the  Lord  when  He  saith,  '  the  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,'  and  we  believe  St.  Paul  in  like  manner  saying  '  we  have 
not  received  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of 
God.'*  St.  Cyril,  not  directly  replying  to  Theodoret,  at  least  not 
entering  fully  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession,  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  controversy  about  it  in  the  East,  until  attention 
was  roused  to  the  subject  by  the  conduct  of  some  portions  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  question  having  beenfor  some  time  discussed, 
whether  or  not  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  the  Churches  of  France  and  Spain  not  only  asserted 
such  to  be  the  case,  but  actually  added  to  the  Creed  of  Constanti- 
nople the  words  Filiogue  (^and  the  Son'),  and  so  chanted  the  Creed 
in  their  Liturgies  with  the  clause  Credimus  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum 
Dominum  et  vivificatorem,  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedentem.^  In 
the  early  parth  of  the  ninth  century  Pope  Leo  III.  was  appealed  to, 
and  decreed  in  a  Synod  held  at  Aquisgranum,  that  no  such  addi- 
tion ought  to  l)e  made  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  Nay,  so 
important  did  he  deem  a  strict  adherence  to  the  symbols  in  their 
original  form,  that  he  caused  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  in  the 
very  words  in  which  it  had  been  penned  at  the  council,  to  be 


To^  Haripa  d  fi^  6  Ti6t,  oirii  t6p  TUtp  e/ 
fiil  6  Haiiip'  oJTCtft  ToKftuffi  Xiyetp  (f. 
roXfua  irvXX^cJ')  oC^Bi  t6  Hwevfia  tl  fiij 
6  Tidt  c|  00  Xa/i/9ayec,  xal  6  UaHip  i^  o5 
iKWcpeCrroL  Epiph.  Hceret.  LXXiv.  lo, 
Tom.  I.  p.  898.  Colon.— ^l;^  Si  5\os  6 
Oedf ,  odiroOr  ^ciH)  iic  ^(oijt  6  Tl&i,  iyd)  yhp 
^iu  ii  dX^cta  KoX  ^  ^on^,  t6  hk  Aytop 
TlP€v/ia  Tap*  &fi^>0T4pwPf  Hvevfia  iK 
flpt^/Marot.     Hceret,   LXXIT.  7.   Tom.  r. 

'  Theodoret,  RepreKem.  Amuh.  Cyril., 
Tom.  pr.  p.  1717,  c.  Sirmondi,  Paria, 
1543.  PeanoD,  On  ih€  Creed,  p.  325, 
note.     Suioer,  i.  1070. 

'  In  very  early  Latin  Councils  this 


addition  of  the  Filioque  if  made  :  as  in 
tlie  first  Council  of  Bracara,  a.d.  411,  and 
in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589, 
where  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  is 
recited.  (Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  iv.  §  16.) 
The  Council  of  Toledo  was  that,  which 
firit  ordered  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
to  be  used  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Spanifih 
Church.  (Bingham,  ibid.  §  7.)  With 
regard  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
FUioque  in  the  Confession  of  the  Council 
of  Bracara,  it  now  appears  that  they  are 
not  genuine,  but  foisted  into  it  in  later 
tlmea  See  Waterland,  Bi$L  of  Athan, 
Creed,  Works,  VoL  iv.  p.  133,  note. 
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graven  on  silver  plates^  both  in  Latin  and  Greeks  and  so  to  be 
publicly  set  forth  in  the  Church.* 

Afterwards,  however,  Pope  Nicolas  the  First  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  Fhotius^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ignatius, 
who  had  been  deposed  from  that  see^  and  succeeded  by  Photius^ 
appealed  to  Pope  Nicolas^  who  took  the  part  of  Ignatius,  and 
excommunicated  Photius :  who  in  his  turn  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  866,  and  excommunicated  Nicolas.  Subse- 
quently Ignatius  having  been  recalled  by  Basilius  the  Mace- 
donian, and  Photius  degraded ;  a  council  was  held  at  Constanti- 
nople (a.d.  869),  which  is  called  by  the  Latins  the  eighth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  in  which  the  controversies  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were  hushed  for  the  time.  Among 
the  subjects  which  had  been  introduced  into  this  unhappy  discus- 
sion, the  most  prominent  was  the  question  concerning  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Photius  charging  the  Latins  with 
having  adulterated  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  by  the  addition 
of  Hlioque,  and  the  Latins  vigorously  defending  themselves  con- 
cerning this  and  other  charges.* 

On  the  death  of  Ignatius,  a.d.  878,  Photius  was  again  restored 
to  the  patriarchal  sec,  when  John  the  Eighth  was  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Oh  his  accession  he  again  renewed  the  controversies  with  the  West ; 
and  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  879,  (owned  by  the 
,Greeks  as  the  eighth  (Ecumenical),  it  was  declared  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Filioque  should  be  taken  away.  Leo  the  Philosopher 
afterwards  again  deposed  Photius,  and  confined  him  in  an  Arme- 
nian convent,  where  he  died  in  the  year  89 1 .' 

The  contest  between  the  Churches,  now  suspended  for  a  time, 
was  revived  in  the  year  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Between  him  and  Leo  IX.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  a 
violent  contest  arose,  both  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  concerning  the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Church.  Cerularius  wrote,  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Leo  Bishop  of  Achrida,  a  strong  letter  to  John  Bishop 
of  Trani  in  Apulia,  chagirng  the  Latins  with  various  errors.  Leo 
therefore  summoned  a  Council  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated 
the  Greeks.  Constantine  Monomachus,  the  Emperor,  in  vain 
strove  to  quench  the  flame  of  discord ;  and  though  legates  were 


PeareoD,  On  the  Creed,  p.  325 ;  Mo- 
sheim,  Gent.  ix.  Pt.  ii.  cb.  ill.  f  i8. 

"  The  famoas  Ratramn,  whose  book 
OD  the  Eucbariat  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  English  B«fonuatioD, 


was  a  principal  champion  of  the  Latins  in 
this  dispute. 

'  Mosheim,  Cent  ix.    Pt.  n.  ch.  ill« 
§  27 — 32  ;  Peanon,  as  above. 
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sent  from  Rome  to  Constantinople^  instead  of  endeavouring  to  allay 
the  strife^  they  solemnly  excommunicated  Cerularius^  Leo  of 
Achrida,  and  their  adherents^  who,  in  their  turn^  in  a  public 
council^  excommunicated  them/  Thus  arose  the  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches^  which  has  never  since  been 
healed. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

If  IL  rpHE  first  and  second  heads  of  this  Article  concern  the 

X      Divinity  and  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Both  these  were  treated  under  the  First  Article,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  here.     It  may  be  enough  to 
add  that  among  the  strongest  passages  of  Scripture  in  proof  of 
these  doctrines  will  be  found  the  following ; — 

Divinity.     Matt.  xii.  33.     Acts  v.  3, 4.     i  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  com- 
pare I  Cor.  vi.  19. 
Personality.     Matt.  xii.  32;  xxviii.   19.     John  xiv.  16,  26; 
xvi.  8,  13.     Acts  V.  3,  4.     Rom.  viii.  26.      i  Cor.  xii, 
II.     Eph.  iv.  30. 

III.  The  third  division  of  the  subject  is  concerning  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Article  after  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius, 
asserting  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

The  distinction  between  the  three  Pers3ns  in  the  Godhead  was 
set  forth  in  treating  on  the  First  Article.  The  relation  of  God  the 
Son  to  God  the  Father,  how  that  from  all  eternity  God  the  Son 
derived  His  being  from  God  the  Father,  by  a  proper  but  ineffable 
generation,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  Second  Article. 

Now,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures  ever  speak  of 
the  Second'  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
begotten  of  the  Father,  so  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  speak  of 
the  Spirit  as  coming  forth  or  proceeding  from  the  Father,  but  never 
as  begotten  of  Him.  The  early  Christians,  observing  this  distinc- 
tion, cautiously  adhering  to  the  language  of  inspiration,  and 
striving  to  imbibe  the  notions  conveyed  by  it,  ever  taught,  that  it 


>Mosheiin,  Cent.  xi.  Part.  u.  chap.  iii.  §  9—11. 
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was  peculiar  to  the  Father  to  be  nnderived  and  unb^otten;  to  the 
Sou,  to  be  begotten;  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  proceeding.* 

1  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  proved. 

In  Matt.  X.  20,  He  is  called  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.'  In 
Rom.  viii.  1 1^  He  is  called  '  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead.'  In- John  xiv.  26,  'the  Comforter^  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost/  is  promised,  as  to  be  sent  '  by  the  Father  in  Christ's 
name.'  In  John  xv.  26,  we  read  of  the  '  Comforter  .  .  .  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Compare  also 
Matt.  iii.  16.  Acts  y.  9.  i  Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  12, 14;  iii.  16;  vi.  19,  &c. 
Accordingly  there  never  has  been  any  doubt  among  those  who 
admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  as  the  Son  is  begoften  of 
the  Father,  so  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father. 

2  But  though  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  is  thus  unquestionable ;  it  has  been  seen,  that  the 
Greeks  doubted  the  propriety  of  saying,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro* 
ceedeth  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  They  doubted 
it,  as  it  seems,  merely  because  in  John  zv.  26,  it  is  said  that  '  the 
Spirit  of  truth  proceedeth  from  the  Father,'  and  there  is  no  passage 
of  Scripture,  which,  in  the  same  express  terms,  says  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Son. 

Yet  if  we  except  this  one  expression  of  John  xv.  26,  every 
other  expression  whatsoever,  from  which  we  infer,  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  is  used  in  like  manner  concerning  His 
relation  to  the  Son.     For  example ; 

(i)  Is  He  called  'the  Spirit  of  God,'  'the  Spirit  of  the 
Father,' '  the  Spiriv  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  V  In  like  manner 
He  is  called  '  tho  Spirit  of  Christ,'  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,'  '  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Chiist/  Thus  we  read,  Rom.  viii.  9,  '  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spuit  of  Christ ;'  where  it  is  evident  the  Apostle 
means  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
Gal.  iv.  6,  '  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son.'  Phil.  i. 
19, '  The  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.'  i  Pet,  i.  11,*  The 
Spirit  of  Christ,'  which  was  in  the  prophets. 

And  so  surely  is  this  the  case,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  were 
even  willing  to  call  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ;  con- 
fessing that '  He  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son.'    And  hence  many  of  our  divines,  and  even  divines  of  the 


'  18ior  UaTp6s  fih  ii  dy€innii<rla,  T2oO   I   — Greg.  Naz.  Orat  xxiii.  Tom.  I.  p.  423. 
U  4  y^mrn^it,  Ilrei^iarot  ik  ^  #j(i>efif  cf.    |   Colon.    Suicer,  Vol  I.  p.  1069. 
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Church  of  Borne,  hsTe  concluded  that  their  difference  on  this 
point  from  the  Western  Church  was  but  in  modo  loquendi,  in 
manner  of  speech,  not  in  fundamental  truth/' 

(2)  But  again,  do  we  infer,  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  because  He  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  is  breathed 
forth  into  the  Prophets  by  the  Father  ?  Still,  in  like  manner, 
we  read,  that  the  same  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son,  and  was  by  Him 
fafeathed  upon  His  Apostles.  Thus  He  says  Himself,  John  xv.  26, 
'  The  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  frt>m  the  Father/ 
John  xvi.  7, '  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto 
you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you.^  And  in  John 
XX.  22,  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead, '  He  breathed  on  them, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost/ 

Now,  our  principal  reasons  for  concluding,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  proceeds  from  God  the  Father  are  these :  yiz.  that  He  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father ;  that  as  the  Father  sends  the  Son,  who  is 
begotten  of  Him,  so  He  sends  the  Spirit ;  and  that  He  sends  Him 
especially  in  that  manner,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  inspiring 
or  breathing  forth.  From  all  this  we  conclude  that,  like  as  the 
Son  is  begotten,  so  the  Spirit  proceedeth  of  the  Father.  Yet  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  in  all 
these  respects,  in  the  very  same  language,  in  which  they  set  forth 
the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father.  Hence  we  conclude,  that, 
as  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  so  He  proceeds  fit)m  the 
Son/  And  though  we  may  'question  the  wisdom  of  adding  the 
words  Filioque  to  a  creed  drawn  up  by  a  General  Council,  without 
the  authority  of  a  General  Council ;  we  yet  do  not  question  the 


1  Laud,  Conference  with  FUkeTf  p.  19 
(Ozf.  1839),  Sect,  o,  who  quotes  Dainas- 
oeae  (Lib.  L  Fid,  Orth.  c.  11.)  m  saying, 
Non  ex  Filio,  sad  Spiritum  Filii  esse 
dicimos. 

'  Neo  possamus  dioere  quod  Spiritus 
Sanctos  st  a  Filio  non  prooedat :  neque 
eoim  frostra  idem  Spiritus  et  Patris  et 
Filii  Spiritos  dieitur.  Nee  yideo  quid 
aliud  si^ificare  yolueriti  cum  sufflans  in 
faciem  discipnlonim  ait,  Accipiie  Spiritwn 
Sanctum.  Neque  enim  flatus  illeoorporeus, 
cum  aensu  corporaliter  tangendi  prooedens 
ex  corpore,  substantia  Spiritus  Sanoti  fuit, 
sed  demonstratio  per  congruam  significa- 
tionem,  non  tantum  a  Patre  sed  et  a  Filio 
procedere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ko. — Au- 
gust. 2>e  Tfinitat,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  Tom. 
VIII.  p.  8i9,  De  utroque  autem  procedere 
sic  docetur,  quia  ipse  Filius  ait,  J>e  Patre 
procedit,    £t  onm  remirrezit  a  mortuis  et 


a^paruisset  discipulis  suis,  insufiBayit  et 
ait,  AecipiU  Spiritum  Sanctum^  et  Bum 
etiam  de  Se  procedere  ostenderet.  £t 
ipsa  est  Virtua  qoss  de  Illo  exib€U,  sieut 
legitur  in  Evangelio,  et  sanabat  omnes.— 
Ibid.  Lib.  xv.  cap.  xxvl  p.  998.  Bee 
also,  De  CiviUUe  Dei,  Lib.  xi.  c.  xxiv. 
Tom.  vn.  p.  190 ;  where  S.  Augustine, 
showing,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Person, 
doubts,  if  He  can  be  called  the  goodneu  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  obeerring 
that  the  Father  is  a  Spirit  and  holy,  and 
the  Son  is  a  Spirit  and  holy,  and  yet  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  called  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
he  supposes  that  the  Third  Person  may 
be  called  the  Spirit  both  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holiness  both  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  but  yet  a 
substantial  Holiness^  oonsubstantial  with 
both. 
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truth  of  the  doctrine  conveyed  by  these  words,  and  which,  we 
believe,  was  implicitly  held  by  the  divines  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
though  they  shrank  from  explicit  exposition  of  it  in  terms/ 


'  The  great  objection  which  the  Eaiitera 
Chnich  roAkee  to  the  FUioqne  is,  that  it 
implies  the  existence  of  two  dpx^^  ^  ^^® 
Godhead :  and,  if  we  believe  in  660 
Aro^oc,  we,  in  effect,  believe  in  two 
Gods.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  can 
only  be  maintained  by  acknowledging  the 
Father  to  be  the  sole  *A/>x^  or  Iliry^  Beo- 
-n^of,  who  from  all  eternity  has  com- 


municated His  own  Gk>dhead  to  His  oo- 
eternal  and  oonsub)tantial  Son  and  Spirit. 
This  reasoning  is  generally  true.  But,  as 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  pre- 
supposes the  eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father  ;  it  does  not  follow, 
that  that  doctrine  impugpis  the  Catholio 
belief  in  the  M(a  *Apx^- 


ARTICLE   VI. 


Qfihe  Sufiekney  of  Hut  Hdy  Scriptura 
for  SalvcUion. 


Holt  Scripture  containeth  all  things  ne- 
oesaary  to  nlTation  :  so  that  whatgoever 
ii  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man, 
that  it  should  be  beliered  as  an  article  of 
the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  neces- 
to  salvation. 
In  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture  we 
do  understand  those  Canonical  Books  of 
the  old  and  new  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church. 

Of  the  Namet  and  Number  of  the 
Oanomeal  Bookt. 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

I>euteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

The  First  Book  of 

Samuel. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Samuel. 
The  First  Book  of 

Kings. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Kings. 
The   First  Book  of 

Chronicles. 


The  Second  Book  of 

Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of 

Esdras. 
The  Second  Book  of 

Esdras. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs. 
Ecclesiastes,  or 

Preacher. 
Cantica,  or  Songs  of 

Solomon. 
Foar  Prophets  the 

greater. 
Twelve  Prophets 

the  less. 


And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome 
ith),  the  Church  doth  read  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners;  but 
yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish 
mny  doctrine. 

Such  are  these  following  : 


The  Third  Book  of 
Esdras. 

The  Fourth  Book  of 
Esdras. 

The  Book  of  Tobias. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book 
of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wis- 
dom. 

Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siraeh. 


Baruch  the  Prophet. 

The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children. 

TheStoryofSusanna. 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 
gon. 

The  Prayer  of  lia- 
nasses. 

The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees. 

The  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees. 


De  Divinu  Scriptwrie^  qw>d  tuficiant 
ad  SaluUm. 


All  the  books  of  the  new  Testament, 
as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do 
receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical. 


SoRiPTURA  sacra  continet  omnia,  qun  ad 
salutem  sunt  neoessaria,  ita,  ut  quicqoid 
in  ea  nee  legitnr,  neque  iude  probari 
potest,  non  sit  a  quoquam  ezigendam,  ut 
tanquam  articulus  Fidei  credatur,  aut  ad 
salutis  necessitatem  requiri  putetur. 

SacrsB  ScriptursB  nomine,  eosCanouicos 
libros  veteria  et  novi  Testamenti  intelli- 
gimus,  de  quorum  authoritate  in  Ecclesia 
nunquam  dubitatum  est 

De  Nominibue  et  Numero  librorum  eaerm 
Canonicoi  Seripturm  Vtterit  Testamenti 


Gr«nesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numeri. 

Deuteron. 

Josun. 

Judicum. 

Ruth. 

Prior  LiberSamuelis 

Secundus  Liber  Sa- 
muelis. 

Prior  Liber  Regum. 

Secundus  Liber  Re- 
gum. 

Prior  Liber  Parali- 
pom. 


Secundus  Liber  Pa- 

ralipomen. 
Prim  usLiber  Esdrs. 
Secundus  Liber  Es- 

dite. 
Liber  Hester. 
Liber  Job. 
Psalmi. 
Proverbia. 
Ecclesiastes  velCon- 

cionator. 
Cantica  Salomouis. 
IV.  Prophets   ma- 

jores. 
XII.  Prophets  mi- 

nores. 


Alios  autem  libros  (ut  ait  Hieronymus) 
legit  quidem  Ecclesia,  ad  exempla  vitffi,  et 
formandos  mores :  illos  tamen  ad  dogmata 
ooofirmanda  non  adbibet,  ut  sunt : 


TertiusLiber  Esdrse. 

Quartus  Liber  Es- 
drse. 

Liber  Tobiie 

Liber  Judith. 

Reliquum  Libri 
Hester. 

Liber  Sapientis. 

Liber  Jesu  filii  Si- 
raeh. 


Baruch  Propheta. 
Canticum  trium  Pu- 

erorum. 
Historia  Susanne. 
De  Bel  et  Dracone. 
Oratio  Manassis. 
Prior  Lib.  Macha- 

beorum. 
Secundus  Liber  M  a- 

chabeorum. 


Kovi  TeaUmenti  omnes  libros  (ut 
vulgo  recepti  sunt)  recipimus,  et  habemus 
pro  Canonicis. 
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THIS  is  the  first  Article  of  the  Church,  which  can  be  called 
controversial.  In  some  respects  it  might  have  seemed  natural 
to  have  put  it  as  the  first  Article ;  as  in  the  Helvetic  ConfiBsakm 
the  first  Article  is  De  Scriptura  Sancta,  vero  Dei  Verba.  But  our 
reformers  wisely  put  forth^  in  the  beginning  of  their  confession  of 
faithj  those  doctrines  on  which  the  Church  universal  for  fifteen 
centuries  had  agreed,  and  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Accordingly  the  first  five  Articles  treat  of  the  Trinity^ 
the  Incarnation,  the  Bedemption  of  the  world,  the  Sanctification 
of  Christians,  and  the  Judgment  of  all  men*  Unity  on  these  points 
was  of  old  times  considered  to  constitute  Catholic  Christianity ; 
and  by  declaring  her  orthodoxy  on  these  Catholic  doctrines,  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  very  front  of  her  confessions,  dedarea 
herself  orthodox  and  Catholic. 

This  done  in  the  first  five  Artides,  she,  in  the  next  three, 
treats  of  the  Bule  of  Faith,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Creeds  deduced 
from  them. 

The  present  Article,  as  it  stood  in  the  forty-two  Articles  of 
1552,  lacked  all  the  concluding  part  concerning  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  treated  only  of  the  SuflBciency 
of  Scripture  for  Salvation.  The  latter  part  was  added  in  1562. 
The  original  Article  also  contained  a  clause  which  was  omitted  in 
1 562.  After  the  words,  '  whatsoever  is  neither  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,'  the  words  were  added,  *  although  U  be 
sometime  received  of  the  godly^  and  profitable  for  an  order  and 
comeliness,  yet  no  man  ought  to  be  constrained  to  believe  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,'  &c. 

As  the  Article  now  stands,  it  treats  of  several  distinct  points, 
viz.,  Scripture  and  Tradition,  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  Apo- 
crypha. On  all  these  points  demonstration  and  history  are 
intimately  connected ;  history  in  this  case  being  a  material  part 
of  demonstration.  It  will  therefore  be  better  not  to  separate 
them.     In  the  following  sections  then  I  propose  to  consider, 

First.  The  SufBciency  of  Scripture  for  Salvation  ;  Secondly. 
The  Canon  of  Scripture ;  Thirdly.  The  true  value  of  Tradition^ 
and  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha- 


Sec.  I.] 


FOR  SALVATION. 
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Section,  I— THE    SUFFICIENCY    OF    SCRIPTURE    FOR 

SALVATION. 

THAT  we  may  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  Article  on  this 
important  subject^  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider^  what 
opinions  were  opposed  by  it.  Those  opinions  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  concerning  Scripture  and  Tradition.  It 
will  be  well  therefore  to  begin  by  setting  the  statements  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England  one  against 
the  other ;  and  when  we  see  wherein  we  differ^  we  may  then 
proceed  to  show  which  is  in  the  right. 

Now  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  sufficiently  express 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  that  Council  certain 
Articles,  professedly  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Lutheran 
divines  on  the  subject  of  Scripture,  were  discussed  in  the  third 
session.  And  first,  the  fathers  of  the  Council  agreed  to  condemn 
the  opinion, '  that  all  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  necessary  to  be 
believed,  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  it  is 
sacrilege  to  hold  the  oral  Tradition  of  the  Church  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  old  and  new  Testaments.'^  The  formal  decree 
of  the  Council  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourth  session,  in  the  year 
1546,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and  six  years  before  the 
putting  forth  of  the  forty-two  Articles  of  our  own  Church  in  1552. 
This  decree  declares,  that  '  the  truth  is  contained  in  the  written 
books,  and  in  the  unwritten  traditions,  which  having  been  received 
by  the  Apostles,  either  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  or  from 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  handed  down  even  to  us  ;* 
and  that  the  Council  *  receives  and  venerates  with  eqtuil  feeling  of 
piety  and  reverence  all  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Testament, 
since  one  God  was  the  Author  of  them  both,  and  also  the  tradi- 
tions, relating  as  well  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having,  either  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself  or  from  the  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  been  preserved  by  continuous  succession  in  the  Catholic 
ChurcL" 


*  Sarpi,  Eitt.  of  the  Council  of  TrenX^ 
traotiatod  bjr  Breat.  Londoo,  1676,  p. 
141. 

'  SacroiaDcU  oBctimenioa  et  generalis 
Tiideatina  Hynodus,  in  Spiriiu  Sauoto 
legitime  oongr«gata,  proridentibus  in  ea 
eiadeoi  tribns  ApottohoiB  tedii  legatis,  hoc 
■ibi  perpetuo  ante  ooaloi  propoaens,  ut. 
Bublatia  erroribni,  poritae  ipaa  £?atigelii 


in  Ecoleaia  oonsenreiur :  quod  promitsam 
ante  per  propbetas  in  Soripturii  saooUa 
Dominas  noeter,  Jesiu  Ohristos,.  Dei 
Filiua,  proprio  ore  primam  promulgayit, 
deinde  per  saoa  Apoetolos  tanqaam  fontem 
omnis  salataria  veritatiB  et  momm  diaoi> 
plina^  omni  creature  prmlioari  jnini; 
perapioiena  banc  reritateni  et  disciplinam 
oontineri  m  librU  fcrtp<ii  e(  liiM  iGri{iU 
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Exactly  corresponding  with  this  decree  of  the  Council  are  the 
statements  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  divines.  For  example, 
Bellarmine  says^  '  The  controversy  between  us  and  the  heretics 
consists  in  two  things.  The  first  is^  that  we  assert,  that  in  Scrip- 
ture is  not  expressly  contained  all  necessary  doctrine,  whether 
concerning  faith  or  morals,  and  therefore  that,  besides  the  written 
word  of  God,  there  is  moreover  needed  the  unwritten  word,  i.e. 
Divine  and  Apostolical  Tradition.  But  they  teach,  that  all  things 
necessary  for  faith  and  morals  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  the  unwritten  word.^^ 

Now  these  statements  are  not  easily  misunderstood.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  both  in  her  Council,  and  by  the  mouth  of  her 
most  eminent  divines,  asserts,  that  Scripture  does  not  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  for  faith  and  morals ;  but  that  there  is  need  of  a 
traditional  doctrine,  an  unwritten  word,  which  is  handed  down  by 
unbroken  tradition  in  the  Church,  and  which  she,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  esteems  with  the  same  feelings  of  piety  and  reverence,  with 
which  she  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  not  merely  an 
Hermeneutical  Tradition,  i.e.,  certain  interpretations  handed  down 
from  early  times,  which  are  useful  for  clearing  up  and  explaining 
obscurities  in  Holy  Writ ;  nor  is  it  an  Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  i.e.. 
Tradition  concerning  Church  discipline,  rites,  and  ceremonies; 
but  it  is  a  traditional  revelation  concerning  doctrine,  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and 
which  is  equally  certain,  equally  divine,  and  equally  to  be  em- 
braced, and  reverenced  with  Scripture  itself.  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition are  parallel,  equal,  and  equally  venerable  sources  of  doctrine ; 
and  one  without  the  other  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation. 

Such  being  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  statement  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Her  statement  is,  as  expressed  in  the  Article  of  1552,  that  how- 
ever traditions  may  be  'sometimes  received  by  the  faithful  as  godly. 


traditionibui,  qase  ab  ipsius  Christi  ore  et 
Apofltolis  aocepUe,  ^piritu  Sancto  dictante, 
quasi  per  manuB  tradits  ad  dob  usque 
penreneruot ;  Orthodoxorum  patruni  ex- 
empla  secuta,  omDes  libroi  tarn  veterls 
quam  novi  TestameDti,  cum  utriusque 
unus  Deu8  sit  auctor,  neenon  iraditumet 
ipsas,  tuni  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  mores  perti- 
nentes,  tamquam  vel  ore  tonus  a  Christo 
Tel  a  Spiritu  Sanoto  dictatas,  et  conlinua 
iueeettione  in  Ecdena  Catholica  conaerva- 
tcu,  pari  pieUUit  affectu  ac  reverentia 
iuteipit  ae  ventrcUur.^Seu,  TV.  Cau.  I. 
Cone.  XIV.  746. 


^  Bellarmin.  De  VerboDei  non  Scripto, 
Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  Controyersia  igitur  inter 
DOS  et  bereticos  in  duobus  coosist^t.  Pri- 
mum  est,  quod  nos  asserimus,  in  Scrip- 
turia  noD  contioeri  expresse  totam  doo- 
trinam  necessariam  sive  de  fide  sive  de 
moribuB  ;  et  proiude  prater  Verbum  Dei 
soriptuiD,  requiri  etiam  Verbum  Dei  non 
scriptum  id  est,  divinas  et  Apostolicas 
traditiones.  At  ipsi  decent,  in  Scripturis 
omnia  contineri  ad  fidem  et  mores  neoes- 
saria,  et  proinde  non  esse  opus  uUo  Yerbo 
non  scripto. 
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and  profitable  for  order  and  comeliness/  yet '  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;'  and  no  man  ought  to  be  con- 
strained to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith^orreputerequisite  to  the 
necessity  of  salvation^  whatever  is  neither  read  therein  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby.' 

The  degree  of  value  which  the  Church  of  England  has  assigned 
to  Tradition,  which^  she  said,  in  the  forty-two  Articles^  was  '  some- 
times received  by  the  faithful  as  godly,  and  profitable  for  order/ 
we  shall  see  in  the  third  section.  Here  we  have  to  show,  that,  as 
regards  articles  of  faith,  and  as  to  necessity  of  salvation,  nothing 
ought  to  be  required  of  any  man  '  which  is  not  read  in  Scripture, 
or  may  be  proved  thereby. 

Scripture,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  rightly  inter- 
preted, contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  save  the  soul.  From  it, 
by  fair  and  logical  inference,  may  be  deduced  everything,  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after, that  she  does  not  despise  nor  underrate  the  light  of  learning, 
nor  the  light  of  antiquity,  but  that,  as  the  ground  of  appeal,  she 
maintains  the  supremacy,  and  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  written 
word  of  God.* 

Now  in  proving  the  soundness  of  the  Anglican,  in  opposition 
to  the  Romish  position,  we  may  proceed  in  the  following  order. 

We  may  prove — I.  That  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  it ; — II.  That 
Reason  is  in  favour  of  it ; — III.  That  the  Primitive  Fathers  are  in 
favour  of  it. 

I.  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  viz.,  that  the  written  word  of  God  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation, containing  all  necessary  articles  of  faith,  and  rules  of 
life. 

On  most  questions  this  argument  is  the  most  conclusive  that 
can  be  brought ;  but  on  the  Sufficiency  of  Scripture,  we  are  not  so 
likely  to  find  Scripture  speaking  plainly,  as  on  many  other  points. 
It  does  indeed  bear  witness  to  itself,  and  yet  its  witness  is  true. 
Bat  though  both  parties  have  appealed  to  it,  yet  neither  party 
has  been  satisfied,  that,  on  this  particular  point,  its  high  autho- 
rity will  exhaust  the  subject. 


>  '  Unto  a  Christian  man  there  can  be 
nothing  either  more  necesBary  or  profitable 
than  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scriptare, 
foranmnch  as  in  it  is  contained  God  8  true 
Word,  letting  forth  His  glory  and  also 
man's  daty,  and  there  is  no  truth  nor  doc- 


trine necessary  for  our  justification  and 
everlasting  salvation,  but  that  is,  or  may 
be,  drawn  out  of  that  fountain  and  well  of 
truth.* — Beginning  of  the  HomUy  on  Holy 
Scriphurc 
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1  To  take^  first  of  all^  the  argumentSj  wliicli  have  been  alleged 
from  Scripture^  as  against  its  own  sufficiency :  we  read,  that  our 
Lord  said  to  His  disciples  (John  xvi.  12);  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now/  Therefore 
it  is  inferred,  that  there  was  need  of  further  instruction,  orally 
delivered  to  the  Church,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  beyond 
what  our  Lord  revealed,  whilst  on  earth,  fiut  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  explained  by  the  next  verse,  which  promises  that, 
'  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  was  come.  He  should  guide  them  into 
all  truth/  It  was  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the 
Apostles  were  afterwards  inspired,  that  our  Lord  bade  them  look 
forward,  for  the  filling  up  of  what  His  own  personal  teaching  had 
left  deficient.  The  substance  of  that  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  we 
believe,  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles^ 
and  the  Apocalypse ;  npt  in  unwritten  tradition. 

Again,  it  is  said,  *  There  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  even  the 
world  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written  *  (John 
xxi.  25).  Therefore  Jesus  taught  many  things  not  set  down  in 
Scripture :  we  cannot  believe  that  He  taught  anything  super-- 
fluous  :  therefore  there  must  be  something  necessary,  besides  what 
we  read  in  Scripture.  Where  are  we  to  seek  for  this  ?  Of  course, 
in  unwritten  tradition. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  doubtless  every  word  spoken  by  our 
blessed  Lord  was  most  valuable.  Many  of  those  words  indeed  are 
not  in  Scripture ;  no !  nor  yet  in  tradition  :  for  it  never  yet  was 
pretended,  that  oral  tradition  had  preserved  every  word  our  Saviour 
uttered.  So  that,  if  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much ;  for  it  proves  not  only  the  insufficiency  of  Scripture,  but 
the  insufficiency  of  Scripture  and  tradition  together.  What  we 
say  is  simply,  that  so  much  of  Christ's  divine  teaching,  and  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Apostles,  is  set  down  in  Scripture,  as 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  for  the  proving  of  all  necessary 
articles  of  faith.  It  is  no  argument  against  this,  to  say,  that  many 
things,  which  our  Saviour  said,  are  not  in  Scripture. 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  fact,  that,  during  the  forty  days  between  His  resurrection  and 
His  ascension,  our  Lord  ^  spake  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (Acts  i.  3).  We  know  indeed,  that  His  speeches 
then  are  not  set  down  in  Scripture.  But  we  equally  know,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  tradition.  And  we  do  not 
know,  that  there  was  anything  spoken  by  Him  then,  which  it  is 
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neceaaary  to  our  salyation  that  we  should  know^  oyer  and  above 
what  we  have  recorded  in  Scripture. 

It  is  farther  urged^  that  St.  Paul  cuts  shorts  a  controversy, 
not  by  reference  to  Scripture,  but  by  appeal  to  the  customs  of  the 
Church  (i  Cor.  xi.  i6);  'If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we 
have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  Qod/  It  was  a 
matter  of  ceremony,  viz.,  that  a  woman's  head  should  be  covered 
in  the  house  of  Gh>d :  and  assuredly  the  Church  of  England  folly 
admits,  that '  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies' 
(Art.  XX.),  and  that,  '  whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment 
breaks  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly '  (Art 
xxxiv.).  But  this  is  no  proof,  that  doctrines  of  the  faith  rest  on 
an  authority  not  written.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
caviller  concerning  forms ,  that  the  Churches  of  Qod  have,  or  have 
not^  a  custom  or  a  form.  But  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  Apostle 
would  for  doctrine  refer  to  the  Church's  customs,  when  he  himself 
was  infallibly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  St.  Paul,  it  is  said,  actually  does  refer  to  ordinances  and 
traditions,  and  forms  of  words,  and  a  depoHtum  to  be  guarded ;  all 
which  are  evidently  oral  traditions  of  the  Church.  '  Now  I  praise 
you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things,  and  keep  the 
ordinances,  as  I  delivered  them  to  you,'  i  Cor.  xi.  2.  '  O  Timothy, 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,'  i  Tim.  vi.  20.  '  Hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith 
and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  good  thing,  which  was 
committed  unto  thee  {rriv  Kokriv  wapaOriKtiu),  keep  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  us,'  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14.  ^  The  things 
that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,' 
2  Tim.  ii.  2.  From  all  this  it  is  urged,  that  the  Church  and  the 
bishops  had  ordinances  intrusted  to  them,  and  doctrines  committed 
to  them,  which  they  were  to  watch  and  guard,  and  hand  down 
carefully  to  others.  But  all  this  we  readily  admit.  Timothy  was 
taught  by  St.  Paul :  and  the  doctrine,  which  he  had  so  learned, 
was  a  sacred  deposit,  which  he  had  carefully  to  guard,  and  to  teach 
to  those  committed  to  his  care ;  especially  to  the  clergy  under  him, 
and  the  bishops  who  were  to  succeed  him.  Before  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  had  been  written,  or  at  least  collected,  this 
must  have  been  a  most  important  principle  ;  for  so  only  could  the 
torch  of  truth  be  kept  alight.  And  even  after  the  New  Testament 
had  been  written,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  all  men ;  it  was  doubtless 
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most  important^  that  bishops  and  Churches  should  be  rightly  and 
soundly  instructed  in  the  truth  and  right  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  should  guard  themselves  and  their  flocks  against  perverting 
the  truth  and  falling  into  error.  But  there  is  not  therefore  any 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  Timothy  or  the  Church  had  learned  any 
other  doctrines,  besides  those  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
that  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  their  charge  was  any  other 
than  the  aggregate  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  they  had  been 
taught  catechetically,  and  which  they  were  to  keep  from  defilement 
and  error  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.  We  well 
know  that  the  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  source  of  truth 
and  as  a  final  appeal,  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  Christian 
education,  and  sound  oral  instruction  in  the  faith  :  and  to  every 
person,  now-a-days,  instructed  by  Creeds  and  Catechisms  in  the 
true  doctrine  of  Christ,  it  might  be  said,  '  Keep  that  good  thing 
which  was  committed  unto  you ;'  '  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words/  Yet  all  this  instruction  and  this  sacred  deposit  may  be 
deducible  from  Scripture,  and  virtually  contained  in  it. 

But  further,  it  is  said,  that  the  Thessalonians  are  actually 
bidden  to  '  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions,  which  ye  have  been 
taught  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle,'  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  Therefore 
ihe  Apostle  bids  them  attend,  not  only  to  Scripture,  but  to  tradi 
tion  also.  But  the  word  tradition  means  probably  nothing  more 
than  something  delivered,  the  doctrine  of  our  faith  delivered  to  us. 
And  there  being  two  ways  of  delivering  doctrines  to  us,  either  by 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  itsignifies  either  of  them  indifferently. 
"  TlapaSofTig,  tradition,  is  the  same  with  Soy^ua,  doctrine,  and, 
vapaSiSovai  is  the  same  with  SiSaaKHv,  say  the  grammarians  ;  and 
the  TrapaSoBeitra  tticttic  in  St.  Jude,  '  the  faith  once  delivered,  is 
the  same  which  St.  Paul  explicates  by  saying,  TrapoSocrccc  ac  iSi- 
Sa-^^OffTe,  '  the  traditions,'  that  is,  '  the  doctrines  ye  were  taught.^ 
And  St.  Irenseus  (Lib.  iii.  ch.  iv.)  calls  it  a  tradition  apostolical, 
that  'Christ  took  the  cup,'  and  said,  'it  was  His  Blood/  and 
to  believe  in  one  God,  and  in  Christ  '  who  was  born  of  a  Virgin,' 
was  the  old  tradition ;  that  is  the  thing,  which  was  delivered, 
and  not  at  first  written,  *  which  was  kept  by  the  barbarians.'  ^  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  now 
alluded  to,  prove  in  themselves,  that  tradition,  according  to  him, 
was  not  necessarily  oral  tradition,  or  traditions  floating  in  the 
Church  :  for  he  calls  his  own  Epistles,  or  the  doctrine  contained  in 


*  Jer.  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Poperi/,  Part.  n.  Bk.  i.  Sect.  3. 
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them,  iratUtion — '  traditions,  which  you  have  been  taught  either  by 
word  or  by  our  Epistles.^  What  therefore  the  Apostle  here  enjoins 
on  the  Tfaessalonians  is  simply^  that^  as  he  had  taught  them  by 
preachings  and  as  he  had  enjoined  them  by  letter^  so  they  should 
believe  and  live.  This  instruction^  thus  received^  was  the  tradition 
to  which  he  alludes.  But  it  by  no  means  follows^  because,  before 
Scripture  was  completed,  the  Apostles  gave  oral  and  epistolary 
instruction,  to  which  their  hearers  were  to  attend,  that  therefore, 
after  the  Scriptures  were  completed  and  collected,  there  must  be 
left,  floating  about,  a  stream  of  traditional  truth,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  those  Scriptures,  thus  completed  and  collected.  Before 
the  Scriptures  of  the  new  Testament  were  written,  there  must  of 
course  have  been  need  of  tradition,  or  instruction  by  word  of 
mouth;  and  such  instruction  coming  from  inspired  Apostles  was, 
no  doubt,  of  as  much  value  as  what  they  committed  to  writing. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  they  delivered  anything  essential  to 
our  salvation,  which  they,  or  some  of  them,  did  not  subsequently 
put  down  in  writing,  so  that  it  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
be  a  constant  witness  in  the  Church.  Certainly  neither  this,  nor 
any  of  the  before-cited  passages  of  Scripture,  prove  that  they  did.^ 
Once  more  it.  is  said,  that  Christ  promised  to  His  Church. 
'  The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,'  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  ^I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  Matt,  xxviii.  20; 
'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven.' 
Matt,  xviii.  1 8,  &c.  ,*  and  that  these  promises  prove,  that  a  certain 
infallibility  should  reside  in  the  Church,  which  both  makes  it  a 
sure  keeper  of  the  truth,  and  renders  all  its  traditions  and  decrees 
of  sacred  authority.  But,  we  may  reply,  that,  even  if  we  concede, 
that  the  whole  Church,  fully  represented,  might  so  claim  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  to  be  present  with  it,  and  to  guide  it,  that  it  should 
not  fall  into  errors  in  matters  of  faith ;  yet  it  follows  not,  that  it 
would  be  authorized  to  preserve  or  to  decree  any  truth  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  Scripture.  Ancient  councils  settled  many  points 
of  faith,  and  drew  up  creeds  and  confessions  ;  but  they  professed 
them  to  be  accordant  with,  and  capable  of  proof  from.  Scripture. 
And  though  the  Church  is  a  keeper  and  a  witness  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  may  expound  Scripture  for  the  instruction  of  her  children. 


'  The  passages  from  Scriptare,  which 
have  been  quoted  in  the  text,  are  all 
alleged  by  Bellarmine,  De  Verho  Dei  n<m 
Scripto.  Lib.  iv. 

On  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
Tradition^    see    Jer.   Taylor  as    abo?e; 


nRshec,  Answer  to  a  Jetuit,  eh.  ii. ;  Bp. 
Patrick's  Ditcourae  about  Tradition,  in 
the  first  Vol.  of  Gibson,  Preservatite 
against  Popery,  p.  190;  Van  Mildert't 
Bampton  Lectures,  Sermon  uu 
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and  in  such  expositions  may  look  for  the  promise  of  Christ  and 
the  guidance  of  His  Spirit ;  it  by  no  means  follows^  that  she  has 
authority  to  add  to  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints/  or  to 
set  up  any  standard  of  doctrine,  besides  that  written  word  of  God, 
which  is  entrusted  to  her,  and  to  which  she  is  to  look  as  the  source 
of  all  heavenly  wisdom  and  truth. 

a  And  here  we  may  dismiss  the  arguments  from  Scripture, 
which  have  been  brought  to  prove,  that  Scripture  does  not  contain 
idl  doctrine  necessary  for  salvation  and  godliness.  We  proceed  to 
consider  those  passages,  which  appear  to  prove  the  direct  contrary, 
viz.,  that  all  things,  of  necessity  to  be  believed,  are  contained  in, 
or  may  be  deduced  from,  the  written  word. 

The  following  fure  amongst  the  texts  commonly  alleged : 

*  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it.'     Deut.  iv.  %. 

'  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul/ 
Ps.  XIX.  7. 

'  Search  the  Scriptures  ;  (or  in  them  y«  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.'     John  v.  39. 
'  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 

able  to  make  thee  wise   unto  salvation All  Scripture 

is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.'     2  Tim.  iii.  15- 17. 

These  passages  appear  to  prove  the  perfection  and  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  argued  against  this  inference,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  passages,  they  speak  of  God's  commandments 
and  God's  law,  whether  written  or  unwritten,*  The  third  passage 
may  be,  and  very  likely  ought  to  be,  translated,  not  ^search'  but 
^  ye  search  the  scriptures.'  And  all  the  passages  relate  to  the  old 
Testament,  not  to  the  new ;  for  neither  could  the  Jews  search  the 
new  Testament  Scriptures,  nor  could  Timothy  have  learned  the 
new  Testament  from  his  childhood;  since  none  of  the  books  of 
the  new  Testament  were  then  written.  If  therefore  these  passages 
prove  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture ;  they  prove  that  the  old  Testa- 
ment was  sufficient  without  the  new,  and  therefore  prove  too  much. 
The  p^wsages  indeed  prove,  that  all  which  comes  from  God  is 


^  BelUrmiDe  indeed  argues  that  the 
passage  from  Deut.  iv.  3  applies  only  to 
the  unwriUtn  word :  *  the  word  which  I 
9ptak  uDto  jou.'    The  word  however  is 


not  *9p€ak,*  as  he  renders  it,  but  H^^ 
*  command,*  KR  our  translators  give  it.-^ 
Bellarmin.  Dt  Vtrho  Dei  mm  Saipto, 
Lib.  IV. 
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perfect  and  very  necessary  for  instruction ;  but  do  not  fully  prove 
that  nothing  but  Scripture  is  necessary. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  following  passages  : 
*  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
amongst  us  .  ...  it  seemed  good  to  me  also  ....  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order^  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.' 
Lokei.  I — ^4. 

'  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christy  the  Son  of  God :  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  Name.'     John  xx.  31. 

These  texts  do  certainly  seem  to  show^  that  the  object  of 
writing  the  Gospels  was  expressly^  that  men  might  not  be  left  to 
the  uncertainty  of  tradition.  Many  had  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
an  account  of  the  Gospel  history;  St  Luke  therefore  was  moved 
to  commit  it  carefully  to  writing,  that  no  vague  accounts  might 
mislead  Theophilus,  but  that  by  the  written  word  he  might  ^know 
the  (certainty  of  those  things^  wherein  he  had  before  been  catecheti* 
cally  instructed.'  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  St.  Peter: 
'  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have 
these  things  always  in  remembrance/  2  Pet.  i.  15.  It  is  true,  that 
these  three  passages  only  apply  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  perhaps  with  them  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark ;  but  they  nevertheless  give  the  reasons  for 
writing  Scripture,  and  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  oral,  and  in  favour  of  the 
certainty  of  written  tradition. 

Again,  ignorance  and  error  in  religion  are  traced  to  ignorance 
of  Scripture  :  ^  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the 
power  of  God,'  Matt.  xxii.  29.  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Jews 
is  said  to  be  that '  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,' 
Bom.  iiL  i,  2.  In  matters  of  doubt,  all  appeals  are  made  to  . 
Scripture.  The  Berceans  are  praised,  because  they  '  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so,'  Acts  xvii.  11.  So 
under  the  old  Testament  it  was  ^to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony: 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them,*  Isai.  viii  20;  where  the  law  and  the  testimony 
must  mean  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  testimony  of  God  given  by 
the  prophets. 

Lastly,  there  is  special  reprobation  of  all  traditions,  which  add 
to  Scripture  or  take  from  it.     The  passage  in  the  end  of  the 
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Apocalypse  (If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things^  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book/  &c.^  Rev. 
xxii.  1 8^  19)  may  indeed  apply  only  to  that  book  itself^  and  to  the 
uncomipted  preservation  of  its  text.  But  we  cannot  have  read  the 
Gospel^  without  seeing  how  much  those  who  used  Jewish  traditions 
are  censured  and  condemned  :  '  Why  do  ye  transgress  the  com- 
mandment of  God  by  your  tradition  ?'  '  In  vain  they  do  worship 
Me^  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men/  Matt.  xv. 
3,  9.  comp.  Mark  vii.  7 — 13.  It  is  true,  the  traditions  spoken  of 
were  Jewish,  not  Christian  traditions.  But  the  principle  was  much 
the  same.  The  Pharisees  claimed  such  traditions  as  divine.  They 
professed,  that  they  were  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  through  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and 
the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They  did  not  deny  the 
value  of  the  written  word,  but  added  the  unwritten  traditions  to 
it.  These  they  considered,  not  ns  corrupting,  but  as  completing 
the  truth.  Yet  our  Lord  declared,  that  they  '  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradition'  (Mark  vil  1 3).  And  thus  we 
may  fairly  infer,  that  our  Lord  condemns  the  general  principle  of 
making  any  addition  to  the  written  word,  by  doctrines  professedly 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  see,  at  least,  no  difference 
in  principle  between  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  Christian  Church. 

II.  We  come  next  to  show,  that  reason  is  in  favour  of  the 
Anglican,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  rule  on  this  subject. 

I  The  English  Church  does  not  hold,  that  unwritten  truth  is 
less  true  than  written  truth  :  and  if  we  could  be  certain,  that  any 
unwritten  doctrine  came  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we  should 
receive  it  with  the  same  reverence,  that  we  pay  to  the  written 
word.  But  the  reason  why  we  rest  our  faith  upon  the  written 
word,  is  this :  we  know  that  it  came  from  God  ;  but  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge,  that  any  unwritten  tradition  did.  The  former 
we  know  to  be  the  mid-day  light,  the  other  may  be  but  an  ignis 
fatuus,  and  lead  us  into  error. 

And  let  it  once  more  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  question 
is  not,  what  value  there  may  be  in  the  testimony  of  the  Earlj 
Church  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  faith ;  not,  how  far  early  tradi- 
tions may  be  useful  for  the  interpreting  of  Scripture ;  not,  how  far 
we  may  be  right  to  adhere  to  the  primitive  example,  in  matters  of 
discipline  and  ceremony,  even  those,  for  which  we  have  no  Scriptural 
authority ;  but  it  is,  whether  besides,  parallel  with,  and  independent 
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of  the  Scripture^  there  is  in  the  Church  a  doctrina  tradita,  a 
doctrine  handed  down  from  Christ  or  His  Apostles^  of  equal 
authority  with  Scripture^  and  demanding  equal  respect. 

As  has  just  now  been  said^  when  we  search  for  authority  in 
fkvour  of  any  doctrine^  we  can  tell  at  once  where  to  go,  if  Scripture 
be  our  rule.  But  if  we  have  to  depend  on  something  besides, 
where  must  we  look  ?  The  former  rule  is  contained  in  a  small 
compass,  is  easily  accessible,  and  with  proper  assistance  may  be 
understooclp  The  latter  is  to  be  searched  for  through  many  folio 
volumes;  is,  at  last,  not  certainly  to  be  found;  and  is  at  least  as 
difficult  as  Scripture  itself  to  be  understood  and  explained.  Or,  if 
it  be  said,  that  it  is  not  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  in  the 
stream  of  Church  tradition,  a  deposit  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Church  and  has  never  been  lost  by  her ;  we  can  only  reply,  that 
this  is  even  less  certain  than  traditions  which  may  be  searched 
out  firom  ancient  writings,  and  from  them  proved  to  have  anciently 
existed.  Tradition  by  word  of  mouth  is  a  thing  proverbially  un- 
certain. In  peculiar  conditions  of  society,  or  for  a  short  time,  it 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  truth.  But  it  is  evidently 
unfitted  for  a  body  like  the  Catholic  Church ;  which  was  to  pervade 
all  nations,  extend  throughout  all  ages,  weather  the  storm  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  at  one  time,  and  bear  up  against  the  scorching 
and  withering  glare  of  learned  infidelity  at  another. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  written,  and  the  history 
of  their  writing,  seem  to  prove  their  sufficiency  and  perfectiou. 
When  first  revelation  was  given  to  man,  men's  lives  were  so  long 
that  there  was  little  danger  lest  the  light  of  truth  should  be  lost. 
Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Noah,  were  in  fact  all  but  con- 
temporaries. Seth  the  son  of  Adam  lived  to  within  fifteen  years 
of  the  birth  of  Noah.  Tradition  therefore  may  have  sufficed  for 
them ;  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  even  then,  the  faith 
was  much  corrupted.  Again,  the  sons  of  Noah  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  Abraham,  to  whom  another  revelation  was 
given ;  yet  Abraham's  fathers  had  become  idolaters.  And  in  the 
few  generations  from  Abraham  to  Moses  the  faith  again  appears  to 
have  been  corrupted,  if  not  lost ;  although,  firom  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  birth  of  Moses  not  seventy  years  had  passed.  Thus,  when 
the  world  and  the  Church  were  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  preserving  tradition  of  the  truth  unimpaired ;  it  pleased 
God  to  leave  the  world,  with  occasional  revelations  indeed,  but 
mostly  with  only  traditional  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Yet,  even  so, 
such  knowledge  was  soon  corrupted,  and  easily  lost.     After  that, 
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Ood  gave  a  fuller  revelation  to  Moses^  and  enjoined^  that  it  should 
be  committed  to  writing ;  and  the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited  in 
the  most  sacred  place  of  the  Sanctuary^  and  most  carefully  guarded 
and  watched,  as  of  inestimable  value.  Thenceforward,  when  any 
great  prophet  was  sent  to  Israel^  though,  during  his  lifetime,  he 
orally  taught  the  people,  yet  his  words  were  ever  committed  to 
writing,  that  they  might  be  preserved  after  his  death.  Nor  do  we 
know  anything  now  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  prophets, 
save  only  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  not  by  oral,  but  by  written, 
tradition,  viz.  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  Testament. 

Most  similar  was  the  case  with  the  Christian  Church.  At 
first,  while  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  were  on  earth,  their  per- 
sonal teaching,  and  that  of  those  taught  by  them,  might  have 
sufficed.  Yet,  even  then,  errors  and  perversions  were  creeping  in; 
and  if  they  had  not  committed  the  substance  of  their  teaching  to 
writing,  the  false  traditions  of  the  Judaizers,  the  Cerinthians,  or 
the  Gnostics,  might  have  come  down  through  the  Church,  instead 
of  the  true  traditions  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  we  learn  from 
ancient  writers,  that  what  the  apostles  preached  by  word  of  mouth, 
they  committed,  or  caused  to  be  committed,  to  writing,  lest  the 
substance  of  their  preaching  should  be  lost.*  If  tradition  committed 
to  the  Church  had  been  sufficient  to  preserve  the  truth ;  then  the 
writing  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  new 
Testament,  would  have  been  superfluous.  But  from  the  known 
and  well-proved  insufficiency  of  the  former,  the  Apostles,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  had  recourse  to  the  latter  mode  of 
insuring  a  source  and  a  rule  of  faith. 

'The  Apostles  at  first  owned  these  writings;  the  Churches 
received  them :  they  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity ;  they 
grounded  their  faith  upon  them ;  they  proved  their  propositions  by 
them ;  by  them  they  confuted  heretics ;  and  they  made  them  the 


^  E.g,  Herd  3^  r^v  to&tup  {i.e.  toO 
H^Tpov  Kal  ToO  Ilat^Xou)  f^obw  Mdpirof,  6 
fiadrjT^s  Kal  ipfirjvevriit  II ^pou,  Kal  airrbi 
rd  inrd  llirpov  Krjpvc<r6fieva  iyypd^ut 
ilfiiv  irapa^iSutKf. — Iron.  Haer.  ni.  i. 

So  i^ain  :  Hano  fidem  annuDtiaus  Jo- 
annea  Domini  diaoipulus,  volene  per  Evan- 
gelii  annuo tiatioDem  aoferre  eum  qui 
iiiseminatufl  erat  bominibus  errorem,  et 
niulto  prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntur  Nicolaits 
.  .  .  omnia  igitur  talia  drcumscribere 
Tolens  disoipnlus  Domini,etregulam  veri- 
talis  constituere  in  ecclesia  .  .  sic  inobo- 
avit  in  ea  qua?  erat  secundum  Evangelium 
dooLrina :  In  principio  erat  Verbum.  .  .  . 
Masrea.  m.  IL    Edit :  Qrabe. 


ToaovTotf  4Tr{\afi\J/€v  rats  t^f  dxpoa- 
rStv  TOO  liirpov  ht.avolaL%  edaf^elas  <ft4yyos, 
m  fi^  Tfj  eladira^  iKavm  ix^'^  dpKdirBai 
aKO^i  firjlii  T-§  dypdifMfi  toO  dciov  KtipCrfyLa- 
rof  iibaffKokiq.'  xapaK\i^<r€<n  de  Torroiati 
MdpKotff  ou  t6  e^ayy^Xtoi'  ^perat,  Aki^Xou- 
Bw  6vra  Mirpov  Xnrap^trac,  tin  &»  Koi  dtd. 
7pa0^s  iftrdfJLvrjfjM  rrji  bid  \6you  irapa- 
M€iarjt  avToXi  iraraXei^&ot  dltaaKoKlas* 
fi^  xpbT€pbv  T€  dyelvat  ^  KaTtpydaaaSai 
rdr  dvdpa^  xal  raury  alrlovi  y€v^<rOai  rrjt 
Tou  XeyofUvov  Kard  ildpKW  evayyeXloit 
ypaiprjs. — Euseb.  N.  E.  ii.  15.  Hegivee 
this  account  on  the  authority  of  Papiaa 
and  Ciemeni  Aiijxaud. 
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measaie  of  right  and  wrong :  all  that  collective  body  of  doctrinei 
of  which  all  Christians  collectively  made  public  confessions^  and  on 
which  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  did  rely^  were  all  contained  in 
them^  and  they  agreed  in  no  point  of  faith  which  is  not  plainly 
set  down  in  Scripture/^ 

Now  Scripture  having  been  thus  evidently  designed  to  correct 
the  uncertainty^  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  tradition;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose^  that  Ood  would  have  suffered  Scripture 
itself^  the  more  certain  guide^  to  be  imperfect,  and  to  need  the  less 
certain  guide,  tradition,  to  supply  its  defects.  Yet,  if  Scripture 
itself  does  not  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  religion,  and 
all  necessary  articles  of  faith ;  this  would  be  the  case. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Scripture  has  ever  been  adduced,  by 
divines  of  all  schools  and  all  communions,  as  capable  of  proving 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and  all  the  important  rules  of 
duty.  We  can  either  prove  by  it,  or  deduce  from  it,  the  great 
doctrines  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
the  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  Original  Sin,  Justification,  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments,  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day,  and  other 
weighty  and  cardinal  points  of  faith.  And  though  different 
schools  have  differed  as  to  how  Scripture  should  be  interpreted  on 
some  of  these  points ;  yet  all  have  agreed,  that  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  them  may  be  gathered  from  Scripture,  if  interpreted 
aright.  Whatever  value,  therefore,  we  may  attribute  to  a  Traditio 
Hermeneutica,  to  traditional  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  that  all  things  '  to  be  required  of  any  man  as  an 
article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  necessary  to  salvation,' 
are  so  contained  in  Scripture,  that  they  may  be  either  'read 
therein,  or  may  be  proved  thereby/ 

Several  things,  indeed,  all  men  allow,  are  contained  in  Scripture, 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  although  they  may 
tend  to  edification ;  and  if  the  lesser  matters  were  inserted  there, 
how  can  we  suppose,  that  the  greater  would  be  omitted  ?  Nay, 
although  the  Church  of  Rome  often  appeals  to  tradition,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  Divine  Revelation,  yet  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  even  she  pretends  that  any  very  important  truth  is  to  be 
derived  from  tradition  alone.  And  assuredly  we  may  safely  assert 
that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  evidence  to  prove,  that  there  is 
even  professedly  any  tradition  extant,  to  which  we  are  indebted 


'  Jer.  Taylor,  Dmuauve  from  Popery^  Pt  IT,  Bk.  '.  Sect.  3. 
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for  the  knowledge  of  any  great  doctrine  of  the  faith^  independently 
of  the  written  word. 

2  The  principal  arguments  from  reason  in  favour  of  the 
Romanist^  and  against  the  Anglican  view  of  this  subject  are  as 
follow : 

(i)  Tradition  was  the  first  rule.  From  Adam  to  Moses  all 
was  traditional ;  and  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  the  completion 
of  the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament,  tradition  must  have  been  the 
principal  guide  of  the  Church.  Scripture,  therefore,  which  came 
in  afterwards,  cannot  supersede  that  which  was  before  it,  and  which 
at  first  was  sufficient  without  it. 

This  argument  has  already  been  virtually  answered  by  antici* 
pation.  The  duration  of  men's  lives  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
the  presence  and  personal  teaching  of  inspired  Apostles,  before  the 
writing  of  the  new  Testament,  were  great  safeguards  against  error. 
The  fact  that,  as  these  safeguards  were  withdrawn,  Ood's  Providence 
ordered,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  written  and  preserved,  shows 
of  itself,  that  tradition,  which  might  have  been  sufficient  then,  would 
not  be  sufficient  now.  We  do  not  say,  that  Scripture  supersedes  tra- 
dition, but  that  it  is  itself  the  surest  tradition,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  we  can  safely  rely.  It  is  in  fact  the  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  and 
Apostolical  tradition  preserved  in  its  safest  and  only  certain  form. 

1 2)  It  is  said,  that  Scripture  was  not  written  systematically, 
but  casually,  as  circumstances  occurred,  in  casual  memoirs  and 
occasional  letters;  and  therefore  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  sys- 
tematic collection  of  doctrine  and  morality. 

This,  however,  is  no  proof,  that  the  whole  sum  of  necessary 
truth  may  not  be  extracted  from  it.  How  holy  men  of  old  were 
moved  to  speak  or  to  write,  seems  of  little  consequence.  God's 
wisdom  saw  fit,  that  it  should  be  in  the  way,  in  which  we  have  the 
Scriptures  now.  It  is  certainly  in  a  more  interesting,  it  is  pro- 
bably in  a  more  profitable  way,  than  if  a  systematic  arrangement 
had  been  adopted.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Apostles'  teaching, 
nor  even  that  of  our  Lord,  was  always  systematic ;  and  yet  in-  that, 
all  men  admit,  that  all  necessary  truth  was  contained.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  necessary,  to  our  position  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  formally  or  systematically  designed. 

(3)  The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  Scripture  itself  rest  ou 
tradition,  and  on  tradition  alone ;  and  if  tradition  is  necessary  to 
prove  this,  it  may  equally  prove  other  doctrines. 

It  is  true,  that  historical  testimony,  and  the  universal  consent 
of  all  the  early  Christians^  are  the  chief  grounds  on  which  we  rely 
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for  proof,  that  the  various  books  of  the  ne\7  Testament  were  the 
works  of  those,  whose  names  they  bear.  This  indeed  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  way  in  which  we  prove  the  genuineness  of  every 
ancient  book.  We  do  not  know,  that  a  book  was  written  by 
Cffisar  or  Tacitus,  but  by  testimony  and  historical  evidence.  Jn 
like  manner,  testimony  and  historical  evidence  are  essential  to 
prove  that  the  works  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  were  really 
theirs.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  we  have  the  most  convincing 
and  satisfactory  proofs ;  for  we  have  the  testimony  of  early  Chris- 
tians, of  early  heretics,  of  ancient  heathens,  of  friends  and  of 
enemies;  and  besides  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Church  catholic 
in  general  councils.  These  are  things,  which  we  should  never 
lightly  value  under  any  circumstances :  and  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  question  concerning  the  genuineness  of  certain  books, 
such  a  kind  of  evidence  is  the  most  obvious,  the  most  necessary, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  possible.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  give  the  same  deference  to  the  same  testimony,  even  if  such 
could  be  found,  on  points  of  doctrine.  For  the  opinions  of  Caesar 
or  Tacitus,  we  prefer  the  words  of  their  own  books  to  any  testi- 
mony external  to  those  books.  And  so  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles,  we  look  first  and  chiefly  to  what  they  have  written. 
Besides,  we  have  concerning  the  Canon  of  Scripture  an  univer- 
sality of  consent,  which  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  search  for 
concerning  any  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which  is  not  also  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  When  the  Roman  Church  can  bring  a  like  amount  of 
consistent  testimony  to  prove  any  doctrine,  on  which  Scripture  is 
silent ;  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  entertain  the  question  of  a 
doctrina  Iradita,  parallel  to,  and  of  equal  authority  with.  Scripture. 

(4)  It  is  further  said,  that  many  necessary  things  are  not  set 
down  in  Scripture. 

Bellarmine  mentions  the  following  :^ — 

a.  How  women  under  the  old  Law  might  be  delivered  from 
Original  Sin,  circumcision  being  only  for  males ;  and  how 
males  under  eight  days  old  might  be  saved  from  it. 

b.  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which 
has  always  been  believed  by  the  Church,  and  yet  is  not 
in  Scripture. 

c.  That  Easter  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  believed  against  the  Quartodecimans. 

d.  Infant  Baptism,  which  is  necessary  to  be  believed;  but  neither 
Romanists  nor  Protestants  can  prove  it  from  Scripture. 

^  De  Verho  Dei  non  Scripto,  Lib.  rv. 
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e.  That  there  is  a  Purgatory^  which  Luther  himself  be- 
lieved^ and  yet  admitted^  that  it  could  not  be  found  in 
Scripture. 

If  these  are  all  the  points,  that  Scripture  is  silent  upon  ;  we 
need  not  be  very  solicitous  about  its  deficiencies.  None  of  them 
surely  can  be  essential  to  our  salvation.  None,  except  «the  last 
'two,  materially  concern  our  personal  faith  or  practice.  The  last 
we  not  only  admit  is  not  in  Scripture,  but  we  positively  deny  that 
it  is  true.  The  last  but  one,  Infant  Baptism,  we  thmk  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  Scripture,  when  fully  consulted  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  are  very  thankful  to  have  the  additional  testimony  of  the 
primitive  Church  concerning  it,  which  we  never  reject,  as  a  help 
and  guide  to  the  truth  and  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures^ 
but  only  as  a  distinct  and  independent  authority.  The  question 
concerning  Easter  is  one  of  ceremony,  not  of  faith,  and  we  gladly 
follow  the  primitive  Church  in  matters  of  this  nature ;  although 
we  do  not  hold  that  ceremonies  must  be  one  and  the  sama  every- 
where. The  doctrine  concerning  the  Perpetual  Virginity  is  rather 
a  pious  opinion  than  a  necessary  article  of  faith.  Our  own  greatest 
divines  have  mostly  adhered  to  the  primitive  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject.^ But  we;  cannot  think  that  any  man^s  salvation  is  the  surer 
for  believing,  or  the  less  sure  for  disbelieving  it. 

The  question  concerning  Original  Sin,  and  how  women  under 
the  Law  were  delivered  from  it,  and  still  more,  the  question  con- 
cerning  infants  under  eight  days  old,  is  as  much  left  in  obscurity 
by  tradition,  as  by  Scripture.  It  isoneof  those  things,  concerning 
which  we  have  no  revelation. 

(5)  But  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith, 
though  deduced  from  Scripture,  yet  could  not  be  proved  from 
Scripture  alone,  without  the  help  of  tradition  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Church.  Among  the  rest  are  enumerated,  the  equality  of  the 
Divine  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  Original  Sin, 
the  change  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord^s  Day. 

The  proof  of  most  of  these  doctrines  from  Scripture  has  already 
been  given  under  the  preceding  Articles.  We  maintain,  that  the 
equality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  great  doctrines 
concerning  the  Trinity,  also  the  descent  into  Hell,  and  Original 
Sin,  are  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture  alone.     We  do  not  indeed 


^ .  AndwwcM*  Devotions :  see  Prayers  for  Monday.  Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Chritt,  §  2, 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  *  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  Bp.  Bull,  Works,  Vol.  l. 
p.  96. 
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reject  the  testimony  of  antiqaity^  but  view  it  as  a  valuable  guide 
to  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  we  maintain^  that  these 
doctrines  might  be  proved,  even  without  its  aid.  As  to  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  Scripture  will  not  prove  it,  certainly 
tradition  will  not.  In  considering  the  last  Article,  we  saw,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  Western  was  different,  in  some  respects,  from 
that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Nicene  Creed  for  some  cen- 
turies lacked  the  Filioque.  And  from  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine,  which  we  deduced  from  Scripture,  it  should  appear, 
that  Scripture  speaks  more  plainly  upon  it  than  tradition  or  the 
Church.  The  change  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  an 
article  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  some  moment.  It 
is  true,  that  without  the  aid  of  history  we  might  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering,  whether  the  early  Christians  did  give  up 
observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  keep  festival  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  But  even  so,  we  think,  Scripture  alone  would  give 
us  proof  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  to  be  observed,  and  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  observed.  Certainly,  we  read  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  day,  on  which  Christians  held  their 
assemblies,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  (Acts  xx.  7),  and  col- 
lected alms  for  the  poor  (i  Cor.  xvi.  2).  So  the  Apostle  St.  John 
*  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day'  (Rev.  i.  10).  But  '  Sabbath- 
days'  are  enumerated  as  one  of  the  *  shadows  of  things  to  come,' 
which  belonged  to  the  old  dispensation,  and  so  were  not  binding 
on  Christians  (Col.  ii.  16,  17).  Hence,  the  new  Testament  gives 
us  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  obligation  to  keep  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  weekly  festival  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  not  Saturday,  but  Sunday.  If  it  be  not 
conceded,  that  such  Scriptural  authority  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us ; 
we  may  reply,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  a  question 
essential  to  our  salvation,  like  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  even  if  we  require  historical  or  traditional  evidence 
concerning  it,  in  addition  to  Scripture,  this  will  not  be  a  case  to 
interfere  with  this  Article  of  our  Church,  which  speaks  only  of 
articles  of  faith,  and  things  necessary  to  salvation. 

(6)  Lastly,  it  is  said.  Scripture  is  in  many  things  so  obscure, 
that  tradition  is  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  there  is,  at  times,  no  doubt,  some  diffi- 
culty. The  Church  of  England  does  not  reject  the  use  of  all 
proper  aids  for  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  She  encourages 
recourse  to  human  learning,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ.     She  does  by  no  means  reject  any  light,  whic\i  ma^ 
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be  derived  from  primitive  antiqaity^  and  she  is  anxious  to  cherish 
a  learned  clergy  for  the  insti^iction  of  her  poorer  and  more  igno- 
rant  members.  Her  rule  too  concerning  Scripture  is  not  that 
every  uneducated  person  ought  to  take  the  Scriptures  in  hand^ 
and  search  out  for  himself  a  system  of  theolc^.  She  teaches  her 
children  by  catechisms  and  other  simple  steps  to  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  All,  that  she  maintains,  is,  that  as  a  final  court  of 
appeal,  Scripture  is  perfect  and  sufiScient.  Her  children  may,  by 
intelligent  and  humble  study  of  the  Scriptures,  find  in  them  full 
authority  for  all  she  teaches,  and  do  not  require  a  second  inde- 
pendent authority. 

The  fathers  acknowledge  the  Scripture  to  be  sufficiently  plain, 
if  expounded  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Irenseus 
tells  us  to  solve  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture  by  having 
recourse  to  those  which  are  easy.^  And  Chrysostom  says,  ^  Look 
for  no  other  teacher ;  thou  hast  the  oracles  of  God ;  none  teaches 
thee  like  these.'* 

'  There  is  no  question,  but  there  are  many  places  in  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  mysterious,  intricate,  and  secret :  but  these  are  for  the 
learned,  not  for  the  ignorant :  for  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  not 
for  the  busied  and  employed  and  simple ;  they  are  not  repositories 
of  salvation,  but  instances  of  labour,  and  occasions  of  humility, 
and  arguments  of  forbearance  and  mutual  toleration,  and  au 
endearment  of  reverence  and  adoration.  But  all  that,  by  which 
Ood  brings  us  to  Himself,  is  easy  and  plain.' ' 


III.  We  have  lastly  to  prove,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
primitive  fathers  is  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  rule,  and  not  of 
the  Roman. 

I  Irenseus  says ;  '  We  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  perfect, 
as  being  spoken  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.'*  Again ; 
'We  have  received  the  disposition  of  our  salvation  by  no  others, 
but  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us ;  which  they  theu 
preached,  and  afterwards  by  God's  will  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  our  faith.'^ 


^  Omnig  autem  qusstio  dod  per  aliud 
quod  quseritur  babebit  resolntionem,  neo 
auibiguitas  per  aliam  ambiguitatem  solve- 
tur  apud  eos  qui  seDsum  babent,  aut 
enigiiiata  per  aliud  uajus  seoigma  sed  ea 
qu»  sunt  talia  ex  niaoifestia  et  conso- 
nantibus  et  claris  aocipiunt  solutiooem. — 
Lib.  n.  10.  See  Beaven's  Account  of 
Jreiueut,  p.  138, 


'  Homil.  IX.  in  Ep.  Coloss, 

•  S w, TtkyXov' %  Diiswuivc  from  Popery, 
Part  II.  Bk.  i.  §  2, 

^  Cedere  btec  talia  debemui  Deo  qui 
et  DOS  fecit,  rectissinie  scientes  quia  Scrip- 
tune  quidem  perfects  sunt,  quippe  a 
Verbo  Dei  etSpiritu  ejusdictse. — Lib.  ii. 
0.  47. 

^  Nod  enim  per  alios  diBpoeitiooem 
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Tertnllian  sajrs :  '  I  adore  the  perfection  of  Seriptare,  wliicli 
declares  to  me  the  Creator  and  His  works.  .  •  .  Whether  all  things 
were  made  of  pre-existing  matter,  I  have  as  yet  nowhere  read. 
Let  the  school  of  Hermogenes  show^  that  it  is  written.  If  it  is 
not  written^  let  them  fear  the  woe^  which  is  destined  for  them  who 
add  to  or  take  away.'^ 

Origen  says  :  '  The  two  Testaments  ....  in  which  every  word 
that  appertains  to  God  may  be  sought  out  and  discussed^  and  from 
them  all  knowledge  of  things  may  be  understood.  If  anything 
remain^  which  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  determine^  no  third  Scrip- 
tare  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  ...  .  but  that  which  remaineth 
we  must  commit  to  the  fire^  i.e.,  reserve  it  unto  God.  For  God 
would  not  have  us  know  all  things  in  this  world.'^ 

Hippolytus  writes :  '  There  is  one  God,  whom  we  do  not  other- 
wise acknowledge,  brethren,  but  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For 
as  he,  who  would  profess  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  other- 
wise attain  it,  unless  he  read  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers;  so 
whosoever  will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  can  learn  it  nowhere 
but  from  the  Holy  Scriptures/" 

Athanasius  :  *  The  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  the  enunciation  of  truth.'*  Again  :  '  These 
are  the  fountains  of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these  alone  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  is  contained.     Let  no  man  add  to,  or  take  from  them.'^ 


fia^utifi  noptnc  copnovininp,  quam  per  eos 
per  quofl  Evangeliutn  |  ervenit  ad  no8  : 
quod  quideni  tunc  pneooniaverunt,  postea 
vero  per  Dei  Toluatatem  in  Scripturis 
nobis  trafliderunt,  fundamentum  et  co- 
lainn&m  fidei  noetne  futunim. — Lib.  iii. 
c  I. 

^  Adoro  Scriptane  plenitadinem  quae 
mibi  et  Factorera  manifestat  et  faicta. 
Id  Evangetio  vero  amplias  el  ministrum 
et  arbitrum  Rectoris  invenio,  Sermonein. 
An  autem  de  aliqua  subjacenti  materia 
faiia  sint  omnia,  nusquam  adhuc  legi. 
Scnptam  esse  doceat  Hermogenis  officina. 
Si  iiob  est  scriptum,  timeat  va  illud  ad- 
jicientihtu  aut  detrahentibus  destinatum. 
— Adv,  Hermogenem,  c.  72,  See  also 
Apolog.  c.  47.     De  Prcucript.  c.  6,  &c. 

'  In  boo  bidoo  puta  duo  Testamenta 
posse  intelligi,  in  quibus  liceat  omne 
▼erbum  quod  ad  Deum  pertinet  (hoc  enim 
est  sacrificium)  requiri  et  discuti,  atque  ex 
ipsis  omnem  rerum  scientiara  capi.  Si 
quid  autem  superAierit,  quod  non  divina 
Scriptura  decemati  nullaro  aliam  tertiam 
Scriptoram  debere  ad  auctoritatem  loi- 


enti»  fiuscipi.  .  .  .  Sed  igni  tradamus  quod 
superest,  id  est,  Deo  reservemus.  Meque 
enim  in  prsescnti  vita  Deus  scire  nos 
omnia  yolnit. — Origen.  Homil.  v.  in  LevU. 

'  EI;  Oedt,  6v  oitK  $\\o6ep  iwiyufJjffKO' 
fieVf  dieXipoif  ^  ix  tCjp  i,yl<ap  ypa^p,  6w 
yap  rpbvov  idp  rtt  fiovXtfOi  t^p  cotplay 
Tov  tdCjpos  To&rov  daxeiPf  ouk  dXXwf 
dvp^aerai  to&tov  tvx^^  ^^  M-^  i6yfia<n 
if>i\o<r64Kji)P  iprijxVt  '^^^  a&r^  H^i  rporop 
6coi  Oeoffipfiop  do-icetv  fiov\6fi€0a,  o^k 
dWoOep  dffK'^aofAep  ^  ix  tG>p  Xoyliop  tou 
Bfov. — Hippoljrt.  Contra  HcBretim  Noetiy 
c.  9. 

^  AOrapKcU  jUp  ydp  tlaiy  ai  dylai  kClI 
OebiTPtuirroi  ypatpal  xp6t  t^p  rijs  dXtf- 
Oelat  iirayyeXlop,  —  Athanas.  contra 
QenteSy  Tom.  i.  p.  i. 

•  TaOra  mjyal  rod  awrrfplov  Cxnt 
rbp  bi^G>PTa  ifi^ptiaOai  t&p  ip  to'jtois 
XoyiufP'  ip  TO&roit  /a&pop  t6  Ttjs  cOae^elat 
btbacKaXeiop  €dayy€Xli^€Tai'  m^Sc2s  to'^- 
rots  iirt^XXina,  fiij  9^  TO&rtop  d^ip€la$<a, 
—£7  Fettali  Epistola  xzxix.  Tom.  il. 
p.  59.  Edit.  Colon. 
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Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  that^  '  Concerning  the  divine  and  holy 
mysteries  of  the  faith^  even  the  most  casual  remark  ought  not  to 
be  delivered  without  the  sacred  Scriptures/' 

Basil :  '  Believe  those  things  which  are  written ;  the  things 
which  are  not  written  seek  not.^  '  It  is  a  manifest  defection  from 
the  faith^  and  a  proof  of  arrogance,  either  to  reject  anything  of 
what  is  written^  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is  not/' 

Ambrose :  '  How  can  we  use  those  things^  which  we  find  not 
in  the  Scriptures?^* 

Jerome :  *  We  deny  not  those  things  which  are  written^  so  we 
refuse  those  which  are  not  written.  That  Ood  was  born  of  a  Virgin 
we  believe^  because  we  read ;  that  Mary  married  after  she  gave 
birth  to  Him,  we  believe  not,  because  we  read  not/* 

Augustine :  '  In  those  things  which  are  plainly  laid  down  in 
Scripture,  all  things  are  found,  which  embrace  faith  and  morals.'* 

Vincentius  Lirinensis  begins  with  the  admission,  that,  ^  The 
Canon  of  Scripture  is  perfect,  and  most  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  things/' 

Theodoret :  ^  Bring  not  human  reasonings  and  syllogisms ;  I 
rely  on  Scripture/' 

John  Damascene  :  '  All  things,  that  are  delivered  to  us  by  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Evangelists,  we  receive, 
^knowledge  and  reverence,  seeking  for  nothing  beyond  these/' 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  bring  more  or  stronger  proofs. 


*  Ac?  7dp  irep2  rwy  delup  xal  i,ylu)v 
rrji  TloTitas  fivcrrfpiuw  firfdi  t6  t&xop 
ijf€v  Tuv  $€luv  xcLfiaSldoaOai  ypa^y, — 
Cyril.  Tlieroaol.Catech,  TV,  n, 

*  Totf  yeypafifiivois  xlarcve,  rA  fi^ 
yrypafifxiva  fiij  i'^xet. — Basil,  //om,  XZIX. 
adv.  Column iantet  S.  Trin. 

■  ^ay€fii  tKWTWffis  xUrrciai  koL  inreprf- 
^aylas  KarTjyopia  1j  dOereiP  rt  tup 
yeypafjLfUpup  ^)  iweurdyeip  tCHv  fi^  yt- 
ypapLftipup. — Basil.     Be  Fide,  o.  I. 

*  Quse  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  non  re- 
perimus,  ea  quemadmoduin  usurpare  pos- 
Buxnns? — Ainbros.  Offie.  Lib.  I.  c.  23. 

'  Ut  b»o  qns  scripta  sunt  non  ne- 
gamus,  ita  ea  qas  non  scripta  sunt  re- 
Duimus.  Natum  Deuni  de  Virgine  cre- 
dimus,  quia  legimus.  Mariam  nupsisse 
post  partum  non  oredinius,  quia  non 
legimus. — Hieron.  adv,  Htlvidium  juxta 
finem,  Tom.  iv.  Part  u.  141,  Edit. 
Benediot. 

'  In  iis  qu8B  aperte  in  Scriptura  poatta 
sunt,  inveniantur  ilia  omnia  qn»  conti- 
nent fidem  moresquo  vivendi. — ^August. 


De  Doctrina  Christ,  Lib.  11.  o.  9,  Tom. 
III.  p.  74. 

In  like  manner, — Promde  sive  de 
Christo,  sive  de  ejus  Ecclesia,  sive  de 
quacuroqae  alia  re  qu8e  pertinet  ad  fidem 
vitamqoe  vestram,  non  dicam  nos  nequu- 
quam  comparandi  ei  qui  dixit,  Licet  A 
nos  ;  sed  omnino  quod  secutus  adjecit.  Si 
augelus  de  ccelo  vobis  annuutiaveiit  prae- 
terquaro  quod  in  Scripturis  legalibus  et 
evangelicisaccepistis,anatbemasit. — Aug. 
contPetiUum,\Ah,  in.,c.6,Tora.  ix.  p.  301. 

^  Gum  sit  perfectus  Scripturarum 
Canon,  sibique  ad  omnia  satis  superque 
sufficiat. — Vincent.  Linn.  Commonitor, 
c.  7. 

'  Ml)  fUH  \oytafioifi  koI  <rvXXoyc<r/Lu>i>t 
dvOputrlvovs  vpwrcpiyKjii'  i')u>  yikp  fidvg 
weldofiai    TQ    Oclg.    ypa^.  —  Theodoret. 

JXal.  I.  *ATp€TT, 

*  lldPTa  rd  xapaSii6fi€va  i)fup  Hid  T€ 
php.ov,  Kal  xpoipTfTUP  Kal  dTroariXuv  Kal 
€i>ayy€\i(TTiiiP  dcx^f^^o.  Kal  yivdiHrKopLtw 
Kal  a4po/jL€P,  oiSh  xepatT^pu)  roCmav  iri' 
^i77oDKrf;.~Dania8cen.  Lib.  I.  De  Ortho' 
dox.  Fide,  c.  I. 


S«c.  !•] 
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that  the  fathen  with  one  voice  affirm  the  perfection  and  sufficiency 
of  the  written  word^  for  the  end,  for  which  it  was  written.  Le.,  for 
a  rule  of  faith,  and  for  a  rule  of  life/^ 

2  (i)  But  an  objection  will  be  urged  to  these  arguments 
from  the  fathers,  that  some  of  them,  and  those  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance, clearly  speak  of  a  rule  of  faith,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
Scriptures ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  do  not  appeal  to 
Scripture  alone  as  supreme,  perfect  and  sufficient.  Thus,  without 
question,  Irenseus  spoke  of  a  xavtov  rrig  dXriOua^,  ^  a  rule  of  truth,' 
according  to  which  he  considered  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
interpreted.'  In  the  same  manner  TertuUian  appeals  to  a  RegiUa 
Fidei,  '  a  rule  of  faith/  by  which  he  was  guided  in  interpreting 
Scripture.*  .  Here  are  two  of  the  earliest  fathers  appealing  to  an 
authority  which  is  certainly  not  Scripture;  and  therefore  they 
must  have  held,  that  something  besides  Scripture  was  necessary, 
and  that  all  things  needful  for  faith  and  practice,  were  not  con- 
tained in  Scripture. 

If,  however,  we  consult  the  contexts,  we  shall  find  that  the 
rule  spoken  of  in  both  these  fathers  is  the  baptismal  Creed. 
Irenseus  expressly  says  that  the  Canon  of  Truth,  which  each  one 
was  to  keep,  was  that,  which  was  received  by  him  at  his  baptism  ;* 
and  in  the  next  chapter  recites  a  form  or  profession  of  faith, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  which 
he  speaks  of,  as  that  ^  faith  which  the  Church  scattered  throughout 
the  world  diligently  keeps/' 

In  the  very  same  manner  TertuUian  writes,  '  Now  we  have  a 
rule  of  faith,  which  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  defend  and  main- 
tain, and  by  that  very  rule  we  believe  that  there  is  One  God,'  &c. : 
he  goes  on  reciting  the  various  articles  of  the  Creed.^  Here  then, 
we  see,  that  the  rules  of  faith  of  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian  were  not 
some  independent  tradition,  teaching  doctrines  uot  to  be  found  iu 
Scripture,  but  the  Creeds  taught  to  the  Christians  and  confessed  by 


^  Divines  of  the  English  Church  hare 
ooUected  mtMj  other  passages  to  the  same 
parpose.— See  Laud  against  Fisher ^^  16  ; 
Ussher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  ch.  1 ;  Jer. 
Taylor,  Dissuaeive  from  Popery^  Part  ii. 
Bk.  I.  ch.  1 ;  RuleofConMcUnce,  Book  u, 
ch.  u.  Role  ziv.  From  some  of  which 
works  I  hare  taken  the  above  passages 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions)  mt^rely  veri- 
fying the  quotations. 

Btiat  dicXir^  iw  iavr^    Karix"'^   ^'^    ^^^ 
pawriaiMTQt  ctX^^,  rh  iih  U  tQw  ypa- 


TapafioXas  iwtypuxrrrai, — Irene.  I.  9, 

'  HfBo  Rdgula  a  Christo,  ut  probabi- 
tur,  iostituta,  duUrs  habet  quieationes, 
uisi  quas  bsBreses  inferunt,  et  qu89  heereti- 
coa  faoiunt. — Tertull.  De  PrcescripL 
llceret.  c.  14. 

Adveraus  Regulam  nihil  scire  omnia 
scire. — Ibid, 

^  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

■  Lib.  I.  la 

•  De  Prasscript,  IlasrM  0.  i  J. 
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them  at  their  baptism^  which  were  in  fact  epitomes  of  important 
Scriptural  doctrine,  founded  on  Scripture,  and  fully  according  with 
it.  This  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  Docirina  tradita  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Reliance  on  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture ;  but  the  rule  of  Irenseus  and  TertuUian 
was  based  upon  Scripture,  and  in  all  respects  accordant  with  it. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  also,  who  is  almost  as  early  a  witness  as 
TertuUian,  speaks,  like  Irenseus,  of  a  Kavwv  rr/c  aXt^Ociac^  ^  a  rule 
of  truth,'  which  he  also  calls  Kavi}v  eKKXtidiafrriKOQ,  But  this 
rule,  so  far  from  being  something  apart  from,  and  of  parallel 
authority  with  Scripture,  is,  according  to  Clement,  founded  on  a 
harmony  of  the  old  Testament  with  the  new.  *  The  ecclesiastical 
rule,'  says  he,  '  is  the  harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with 
the  Covenant  delivered  by  the  Lord  during  His  presence  on 
earth/* 

A  like  sense  we  must  attach  to  the  language  of  the  later 
fathers,  when  we  find  them  speaking  of  a  Regula  Fidei,  They 
considered  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith,  those,  that  is, 
contained  in  the  Creeds,  to  be  the  great  guide  for  Christians  in 
interpreting  Scriptures.  Whosoever  erred  from  these  erred  from 
the  truth ;  and  in  explaining  obscure  passages,  they  held,  that  it 
was  very  needful  to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  not  deviating 
from  the  great  lines  of  truth  marked  out  in  the  baptismal  Creeds. 
This  was  not  to  add  to  Scripture,  but  to  guard  it  against  being 
wrested  to  destruction." 

(2)  But  it  may  be  said,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others,  not 
only  appealed  to  tradition,  but  even  preferred  arguing  from  tradi- 
tion to  arguing  from  Scripture. 

Tertullian,  especially  says :  '  No  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
Scriptures,  no  contest  must  be  founded  on  them ;  in  which  victory 
is  uncertain.  ....  The  grand  question  is,  to  whom  the  Faith  itself 
belongs :  in  whose  hands  were  the  Scriptures  deposited  ....  to 
whom  that  doctrine  was  first  committed,  whereby  we  are  made 
Christians  ?  For  wherever  this  true  doctrine  and  discipline  shall 
appear  to  be,  there  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  will  be,  and  of  Christian  tradition.' 

The  meaning,  however,  of  this  appeal  to  tradition  in  preference 


Kol  if  avfiifxavla  v6fiov  re  xhl  vpo^ruy 
T^  «arA  TT)v  ToO  Kvplov  vapowiap  xapa- 
itiofifyg  iiaOi/iKxi. — Strom,  Lib.  vi.  c.  15. 
ed.  Potter,  p.  803. 

^  See  Bp.  Marsb,  On  the  Interpreta- 


tion of  the  Bible,  Lect.  XI.  ;  Bp.  Kaye's 
TertiMian^  P'  ^90,  &c.  ;  Bp.  Ksye*s  CU' 
ment  of  Alexandria^  p.  366;  Beavens 
Iren(BU8.  ch.  vui. 

'  De  Prcescript,  Haret,  c.  19. 
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to  Scripture^  both  by  Lrenseus  and  TertuUian^  is  this.  Both  were 
reasoning  against  heretics.  Those  heretics  mutilated  Scripture^ 
and  perverted  it.  When^  therefore^  the  fathers  found  their  appeal 
to  Scripture  of  no  effect^  partly  because  the  heretics  were  ready 
to  deny  that  what  they  quoted  was  Scripture,  and  partly  because 
they  were  ready  to  evade  its  force  by  false  glosses  and  perverted 
interpretations ;  then  the  fathers  saw,  that  to  reason  &om  Scrip- 
ture was  not  convincing  to  their  opponents,  and  therefore  they 
had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  preserved  by  the  Apostolical  Churches, 
which,  they  maintained,  were  not  likely  to  have  lost  or  to  have 
corrupted  the  truth  first  entrusted  to  them.  It  was  not,  that 
they  themselves  doubted  the  suflBciency  of  Scripture,  but  that 
they  found  other  weapons  useful  against  the  gainsayers,  and  there- 
fore brought  tradition,  not  to  add  to,  but  to  confirm  Scripture. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  famous  work  of  Vincen- 
tins  Lirinensis.  He  begins  by  admitting,  that  ^  Scripture  is  perfect 
and  abundantly  of  itself  sufficient  for  all  things.^  But  because 
various  heretics  have  misinterpreted  it,  Novatian  expounding  it 
one  way,  Photinus  in  another,  Sabellius  in  another,  and  so  on : 
'  therefore,'  he  says,  '  very  necessary  it  is  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
turnings  and  twinings  of  error,  that  the  line  of  interpreting  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  be  directed  according  to  the  rule  of  Eccle- 
siastical and  Catholic  sense.^  This  is  not  to  introduce  a  new  rule 
independent  of  Scripture.  It  is  at  most  a  Traditio  HermenetUica, 
a  rule  for  the  interpreting  of  Scripture.  It  still  leaves  Scripture, 
as  the  fountain  of  truth :  though  it  guards  against  using  its 
streams  for  other  than  legitimate  purposes. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  fathers 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  If,  here  and  there, 
a  single  passage  be  apparently  unfavorable  to  this  testimony ;  we 
must  hold  it  to  be  a  private  opinion  of  an  individual  father,  and 
therefore  not  worthy  of  being  esteemed  in  comparison  with  their 
general  consent.  For  it  is  a  rule  of  Yincentius  himself,  that 
'  Whatsoever  any,  although  a  learned  man,  a  bishop,  a  martyr,  or 
a  confessor,  holds,  otherwise  than  all,  or  against  all,  this  must  be 
put  aside  from  the  authority  of  the  general  judgment,  and  be 
reputed  merely  his  own  private  opinion.'* 


^  See  BeaTen's  Irenceuij  p.  f  36 ;    Bp. 
Kaye*!  TertuUian,  p.  197,  note. 
'  CitmnionUor.  a  1. 


'  CommonUor,  c.  38.  On  the  true 
■ense  of  the  peifaotion  of  Scripture,  we 
Hooker,  E.  P,  i.  ziii.  xir.  XL  Tiii.  c. 
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Section  II.— ON  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE. » 

AS  Scripture  is  determined  by  our  Church  to  be  the  final  appeal 
and  only  infallible  authority  concerning  matters  of  faith  and 
practice ;  it  becomes  next  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
determine  what  is  Scripture  and  what  is  not.  And,  as  this 
subject  is  so  important,  we  naturally  look  for  an  authority  of  the 
highest  kind  to  settle  and  determine  it.  We  value,  indeed,  the 
decisions  of  antiquity,  we  respect  the  judgment  of  the  primitive 
Church.  But  on  the  question.  What  is  the  Word  of  God?  we 
would,  if  possible,  have  an  authority  as  infallible  as  the  word  of 
God ;  and,  if  we  can  have  such  authority,  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 

Now  such  an  authority  we  believe,  that  we  possess ;  and  that 
we  possess  it  in  this  way :  Christ  Himself  gave  His  own  Divine 
sanction  to  the  Jewish  Canon  of  the  old  Testament ;  and  He  gave 
His  own  authority  to  His  Apostles  to  write  the  new.  If  thisi 
statement  be  once  admitted ;  we  have  only  to  investigate  historically , 
what  was  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  what  were  the  books  written  by 
the  Apostles.  We  need  search  no  further ;  we  shall  greatly  con- 
firm our  faith  by  the  witness  of  fathers  and  councils ;  but,  if  Christ 
has  spoken,  we  need  no  other,  as  we  can  have  no  higher  warrant. 

I.  Now,  first,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  the  old 
Tesiament ;  and  our  enquiry  is,  Has  our  Lord  Himself  stamped 
with  His  authority  certain  books,  and  left  others  unauthorized  ? 
The  answer  is,  He  has.  We  must  not,  indeed,  argue  from  the 
fact  of  His  quoting  a  certain  number  of  books  and  leaving  a  cer- 
tain number  unquoted ;  for  there  are  six  books,  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  Canonical,  which  the  writers  of  the  new  Testament 
never  quote :  viz..  Judges,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Solomon^s  Song.  The  fact,  that  these  books  are  not  quoted,  will 
not  destroy  their  authority ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  say,  that  our 
Lord  or  His  Apostles  quoted  systematically  from  all  the  Canonical 
books,  in  order  to  establish  their  canonicity.  But  the  way,  in 
which  our  Lord  has  given  His  own  sanction  to  a  certain  definite 


^  The  word  Kda^uv  sigiiifies  a  line,  or 
rule— A  standard,  therefore,  by  which 
other  ibiDgii  are  to  be  judged  of.  It  is 
applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  Mcmce,  or  that 
mnall  part  of  the  scales,  which  by  its  per- 
pendicular situation  determines  the  even 
poise  or  weight,  or  by  its  inclination  either 
way  the  une?en  poise  of  the  things  that 


are  weighed.  It  is  applied  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  they  have  ever  been  es- 
teemed in  the  Church  *  the  infallible  rule 
of  our  faith,  and  the  perfect  square  of  our 
actions,  in  all  things  that  are  in  any  way 
needful  for  our  eternal  salvation.' — Cosines 
Scholastic  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  chap,  i  ; 
Jones,  On  the  Canon,  oh.  i. 
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number  of  books,  is  this :  In  speaking  to  the  Jews,  both  He  and 
His  apostles  constantly  address  them  as  having  the  Scriptures— 
Scriptures  of  Divine  authority,  and  able  to  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation.  They  never  hint,  that  the  Jewish  Canon  is  imperfect 
or  excessive ;  and  hence  they  plainly  show,  that  the  Scriptures, 
which  the  Jews  possessed  and  acknowledged,  were  the  truly  Ca- 
nonical Scriptures  of  the  old  Testament.  Oar  Lord  encourages 
them  to  *  search  the  Scriptures,'  and  adds,  '  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  Me'  (John  v.  39).  St.  Paul  says,  that  the  greatest 
privilege  of  the  Jews  was,  that '  unto  them  were  committed  the 
Oracles  of  Ood '  (Rom.  iii.  7) ;  and  tells  Timothy,  that '  from  a 
child  he  had  known  the  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him 
wise  unto  salvation  *  {2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Accordingly,  our  Lord  con- 
stantly appeals  to  those  Scriptures,  as  well-known  and  universally- 
received  books  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  He  spoke,  quoting  them 
as,  '  It  is  written,'  or  asking  concerning  them,  *  How  readest 
thou?'  Though  the  Jews  are  charged  with  many  errors,  with 
corrupting  the  truth  by  tradition,  and  adding  to  it  the  command- 
ments of  men ;  yet  nowhere  are  they  charged  with  corrupting 
Scripture,  with  having  rejected  some,  or  added  other  books  to  the 
Canon.  But  it  is  ever  plainly  implied,  that  the  Canon,  which 
they  then  possessed,  was  the  true  Canon  of  the  old  Testament. 
Thus,  then,  by  quoting,  referring  to,  or  arguing  from  the  old 
Testament,  as  it  was  then  received  by  the  Jews,  our  Lord  stamps 
with  His  own  supreme  authority  the  Jewish  Canon  of  the  old 
Testament  Scriptures.  We  have  only  further  to  determine  from 
history  what  the  Jewish  Canon  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
teaching  was,  and  we  have  all  that  we  can  need.  If  history  will 
satisfy  us  of  this,  we  have  no  more  to  ask. 

Now  the  only  difficulty  lies  here.  There  appear  to  be  two  differ- 
ent books  claiming  to  be  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  viz.  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  now  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews  and  Chiistians,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  latter  contains  all  the  books  contained  in  the  former, 
with  the  addition  of  the  books  commonly  called  the  Apocrypha. 

Let  us  first  observe  that  the  modem  Jews  universally  acknow- 
ledge no  other  Canon  but  the  Hebrew;  which  corresponds 
accurately  with  the  Canon  of  the  English  Church.  Those,  who 
know  the  fidelity  with  which  for  centuries  the  Jews  have  guarded 
their  text,  will  consider  this  alone  to  be  a  strong  argument,  that 
the  Hebrew  Canon  is  the  same  as  that  cited  by  our  Lord.  Everj' 
verse,  every  word,  every  letter,  of  Scripture,  is  numbered  by  them. 
Every' laige  and  every  small  letter,  every  letter  irregularly  writtetx^ 

L  % 
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above  the  line  or  below  the  line^  is  taken  notice  of  and  scrupulously 
preserved. 

But  we  can  go  back  to  more  ancient  times^  and  show^  that 
the  Canon  of  the  Jews  has  always  been  the  same.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  recounts  the  same  books^  that  we  have  now ;  viz. 
In  the  Law^  the  five  books  of  Moses;  among  the  Prophets^  Joshua 
and  Judges^  Samuel  and  Kings^  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel^  Isaiah  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets;  in  the  Chethubim^  Buth^  Psalms^  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes^  the  Song  of  Songs^  Lamentations^  Daniel, 
Esther^  Chronicles.  This  was  the  Canon  of  the  Jewish  Church 
about  A.D.  550.  * 

But  150  years  earlier  than  this,  Jerome  xmdertook  the  task 
of  translating  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Latin.  Theretofore  all 
the  Latin  translations  had  been  from  the  Septuagint^  and  there- 
fore contained  all  the  Apocryphal  books.  Jerome^  the  first  of  the 
Latin  fathers  who  could  read  Hebrew,  when  undertaking  this 
important  labour,  was  naturally  led  to  examine  into  the  Canon  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  informs  us,  that  the  Jews  had  two- 
and-twenty  books  in  their  Bible,  corresponding  with  the  two-and- 
twenty  Hebrew  letters.  This  number  they  made  by  classing  two 
books  together  as  one ;  thus,  the  two  books  of  Samuel  were  one^ 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Judges  and  Buth,  respectively,  were  considered  as 
one  each.  The  books  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  first  contained  the  five 
books  of  Moses ;  the  second  contained  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings^  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets ;  the  third  contained  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Chronicles.  The  Law,  therefore,  contained  five  books, 
the  Prophets  eight,  the  Hagiographa  nine. ' 

To  go  still  further  back,  Origen,  who  was  born  a.d.  184,  and 
who  died  a.d.  255,  and  who,  like  Jerome,  was  learned  in  Hebrew, 
and  gave  great  attention  to  the  Hebrew  text,  (as  is  well  known 
from  his  famous  work,  the  Hexapla,)  enumerates  the  same  books 
that  Jerome  does,  except  that  he  adds  after  all  the  rest,  that  there 
was.  the  book  Maccabees  apart  or  distinct  from  the  others. ' 


>  Baba  Bathra,  fol.   I4,  col.  2.     The  I  HieroD.  PrciogusGaleatus,  Op.  Tom. 

bookf)  of  Mosee  are  called  ni^D  'The  Law ;       i.  p.  38.     Ed.  Bened. 


the  prophetical  books  D^K^^  The  Pro- 
phets ;  the  other  books  D^^'Hn^  Chethu- 
bim,  ue.  The  Scriptures  or  Writings. 


«  Ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  Vi.  1$  ;  "E^w  U 
ro&nav  iffrl  rd  Maicica/Saiicd  drep  hrty4^ 
ypaTTou    2app^$     ^appOMUX.       Bishop 
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Still  earlier,  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  made  a  jpumey  into  the 
East,  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  what  were  the  books  held  canonical 
there,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Onesimus,  gives  a  catalogue  of  these 
books,  precisely  corresponding  with  the  present  Canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  except  that  he  classes  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Esther,  under  the  common  name  of  Esdras. '  This  father  lived 
about  the  year  i6o. 

We  next  come  to  Josepbus.  He  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  in  his  writings  the  same 
threefold  division  which  occurs  in  Jerome  and  has  ever  since  been 
common  with  the  Jews :  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  other 
books,  which  he  characterizes  as  ^  Hymns  and  Instructions  for 
Men's  Lives.'  A  similar  division  exists  in  Philo. '  But  Josephus, 
moreover,  divides  the  Scriptures,  as  Jerome  testifies  that  the  Jews 
did  in  his  time,  into  twenty- two  books.  •  The  only  difference 
between  the  divisions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  is,  that,  whereas 
Jerome  says  there  were  eight  in  the  Prophets  and  nine  in  the 
Hagiographa,  Josephus  assigns  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  four 
to  the  Hagiographa.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Jews  have 
gradually  been  augmenting  the  number  of  the  books  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha and  diminishing  the  number  in  the  Prophets,  so  that  there 
is  no  great  wonder,  if  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  century,  there 
was  such  a  change  in  their  mode  of  reckoning,  that  in  the  first 
they  reckoned  thirteen,  in  the  fourth  but  eight  among  prophetical 
books. 

Thus,  then,  since  we  find  that  Josephus  gives  the  same  three- 
fold division,  which  we  find  afterwards  given  by  Jerome,  and  also 
that  he  gives  the  same  total  number  of  books,  viz.  twenty-two, 
though  somewhat  differently  distributed:  we  might  at  once 
naturally  conclude,  that  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
was  the  same  with  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  That 
is  to  say,  we  might  conclude,  that  it  embraced  the  books  now  in 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  and  in  the  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  and 
that  it  excluded  the  Apocryphal  books,  which  the  English  Church 
excludes.  But  if  we  could  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  his  own 
words  might  set  us  at  rest:  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  books 
belonging  to  the  second  class  (i.e.  to  the  Prophets)  were  written 


Cosiu  interpreU  this  as  raeaDiBg  that  the 
Books  of  Maocaboes  were  ^out  of  the 
Canon.' — ffittorp  of  the  Ckinonf  cb.  v. 

>  Enseb.  H.  E.  IV.  26.    See  ^  Cosia 
as  above,  oh.  iv. 


•  /)«  Vita  CorUtmplativa,  Tom.  n.  p. 
475  ;  Marah,  On  the  Authority  of  the  old 
Teetrnment,  Lect.  xxxu, 

^  Con^a  Apioa.  I.  §  8 ;  Euseb.  IL  Z, 
lU.  KJU 
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previously  to  the  reign  (or  to  the  death)  of  Artaxerxes  LoDgi- 
manus^  and  that,  though  books  were  written  after  that  time^  ^they 
were  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit  with  those  before 
them^  because  there  was  no  longer  the  exact  succession  of  the 
Prophets.'  ^  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written,  Artaxerxes  being,  according 
to  Josephus,  the  Ahasuerus  of  that  book. '  This  would  therefore 
be  the  last  book  of  his  Canon.  All  the  Apocryphal  books  must 
have  been  written  long  after  that  reign,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
included  in  his  twenty-two  books,  compared  with  which  they  were 
not  thought  worthy  of  equal  credit.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  Canon  of  Josephus  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  Jerome. 

Now^  in  the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  our  Saviour's 
earthly  ministry  and  Josephus,  no  alteration  can  have  taken  place 
in  the  Canon.  Josephus  himself  tells  us,  that  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  preserved  in  the  Temple. '  And  therefore 
until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when  Josephus  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  that  Temple  copy  existed,  and  was  a  protection 
against  all  change.  He  would  have  had  easy  access  to  that  Temple 
copy,  and  hence  is  a  fully  competent  witness  to  its  contents.  Nay, 
even  without  the  existence  of  that  copy,  which  was  an  invaluable 
security,  we  learn  from  Philo,  that  in  his  time  the  Jews  had  the 
same  intense  veneration  for  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  we 
know  them  to  have  had  afterwards ;  so  that  nothing  could  induce 
them  '  to  alter  one  word,  and  that  they  would  rather  die  ten 
thousand  deaths,  than  suffer  any  alteration  in  their  laws  and 
statutes.'  * 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  books  of  the  new 
Testament  were  written.  Philo  and  Josephus  were  in  fact  con- 
temporaries of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  We  have  already  seen^ 
that  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  quote  the  Scriptures  as  well  known 
and  universally  received,  and  never, hint  at  their  corruption.  Our 
Lord  indeed  divides  them  (as  we  see  they  were  divided  by  Jerome 


i  'At6  5^  'ApTo^ip^ov  fUxpi  roO  Kaff 
ijfias  j(p6roVf  yiyparrat  fUv  tKarra'  tUt- 
reus  di  oix  ^M^^  '^lunat  rots  vpb  a^wvy 

dxpipij    diaiox^y. -^Conti^  Apionem,    i, 
§  8 ;  Ettseb.  ^.  E.  ni.  jo. 

^  AnHq.  Lib.  XI.  tap.  6, 

'  AijXoDrat  did  rdv  ayaKctfUvut'  iw  r^ 
Up(p  ypafifidruv, — Antiq.  Lib.  Y.  cap.  17. 

*  Philo^TudtBUB  op.  Kuaeh.  Prapar, 
EvangtL  Lib.  vui.  S  6  :  Mi;  ^v/ua  y  uv- 


Toin  pibpov  rCjv  ini'  airov  yeypa/ifUviap 
KiP^aif  dXXd  K^p  p.vpUiKis  a^ods  ixoBa- 
p€ip  virop.€ipai  OaiTTOP  rois  iKcipov  p6p<ns 
ical  (Heffip  ipopTia  TrturOijpai, — See  Cosio, 
On  the  Canon,  ch.  it. 

So  Josephus  :  ArjXop  S*  iarip  ipyif  ttus 
ijfjLeU  Tott  IBlois  ypdp.p.a<n  -nerurreAKOfiep. 
Totro&rou  ydp  alQpos  iidrj  ira/><^i7ic6rot  <^r€ 
TpoffOcipal  Til  ovdcPf  o6t€  d^XtiP  airuip, 
o&rt  p.€Ta0cipai  TtrdKpriK&f,  —  Contra 
iiptonem,  i.%Z',  E,  E.  m.  10. 
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«nd  the  Jews  ever  since)  into  three  distinct  classes^  which  our 
Lord  calls  the  Law^  the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalms/  in  which  ^the 
Psalms'  is  put  for  the  whole  Hagiographa^  either  because  the 
Psalms  stood  first  among  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa^  or  because 
the  Hagiographa  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  hymns  and  poems^ 
which  might  well  be  called  Psalms.'  We  have  to  add  to  this^  that 
in  the  new  Testament  every  book  of  the  Jewish  Canon  is  distinctly 
quoted  with  the  exception  of  six^  and  those  perhaps  the  six  least 
likely  to  have  furnished  passages  for  quotation ;  but  not  one 
quotation  occurs  from  any  one  of  those  books  which  form  a  part 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Apocrypha.' 

If  we  could  carry  the  evidence  no  further^  we  might  rest  satis- 
fied here  that  our  Lord  gave  His  sanction  to  the  Hebrew^  not  to 
the  Septuagint  Canon.  But  we  can  go  one  step  further :  and  it 
IS  this:  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  our  Lord's  birth^  the 
Prologue  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiasticus  was  written^  which  divides 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  same  three  classes^  *  the  Law^  the 
Prophets^  and  the  other  books  of  the  fathers.'  This  is  a  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  the  same  in  number 
then  that  they  were  found  to  be  afterwards.  Again^  what  is  not 
a  little  important^  Targums/  some  of  which  are  as  old  as,  or  older 
than  the  Christian  era^  were  made  from  all  the  books  of  the  old 
Testament^  but  none  are  to  be  found  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 
We  have  Targums  of  the  Law^  Targums  of  the  Prophets,  Targums 
of  the  Chethubim,  but  no  Targums  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Our  evidence  is  now  pretty  nearly  complete;  we  may  reca- 
pitulate it  thus. 

We  have  the  threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  mentioned— 
in  the  Prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus,  by  Philo,  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
by  Josephus ;  and  the  same  we  find  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  and 
among  all  the  Jews  from  that  time  to  this. 

We  know,  that  the  number  of  books  contained  in  these  three 
classes  was,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  twenty-two.  The  same 
number  we  find  recounted  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  as  belonging 


1  '  That  mil  thiogi  mast  be  falfiUed, 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  PsaUiis.' 
— Lake  xxiv.  44. 

'  According  to  the  division  which 
existed  in  oar  Saviooi^s  time,  which  pro- 
bably was  the  same  as  that  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  as,  there  woald  have  been  but 
four  books  in  the  Chethubim  or  Hag^o- 
grapha,  viz.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdesi- 
astes,  Solomon's  Song. 


*  See   thb   proved. — Cosin,   HitL  of 
Canotif  ch.  in. 

*  The  Targums  were  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures,  made  from 
the  original  Hebrew  into  Ghaldee,  when 
Hebrew  had  become  a  dead  language, 
which  was  the  case  soon  after  the  return 
from  captivity.  Tliey  were  read  m  the 
synagogues,  and  formed  the  ordinary  in* 
Btruments  for  instruction  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  in  the  Scripturoa. 
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to  the  Jewish  Canon ;  and  Origen  and  Jerome  give  us  their  names^ 
which  are  the  names  of  the  hooks  in  the  present  Jewish  Canon. 

The  Canon  in  the  time  of  Josephus^  who  was  born  a.d.  37, 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  in  the  time  of  Christ :  as  its 
security  was  guaranteed  by  the  existence  of  the  Temple  copy^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  Jews^  who,  as 
Philo  tells  us,  would  have  died  ten  thousand  times,  rather  than 
alter  one  word. 

The  Targums,  which  are  paraphrases  of  the  books  in  the 
present  Hebrew  Canon,  confirm  the  same  inference ;  and  some  of 
them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

Now  we  know  exactly  how  the  threefold  division  embraced 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  We  know  how,  in  Origen^s 
time  and  in  Jerome's  time,  the  twenty-two  books  (which  was 
also  the  number  in  Josephus'  time)  embraced  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon.  We  know,  too,  that  Melito,  less  than  icx> 
years  after  Josephus,  gave,  as  the  books  received  in  the  East,  a 
catalogue  corresponding  exactly  with  the  same  Hebrew  Canon. 
But  no  imaginable  ingenuity  can  ever  make  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  fit  into  any  of  these  divisions,  or  agree  with  any  of 
these  lists. 

When  we  add  to  this  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
they  gave  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
quote  perpetually  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and 
quote  none  besides ;  no  link  in  the  chain  seems  wanting  to  prove, 
that  the  Jewish  Canon  is  that,  to  which  Christ  appealed^  and 
which  He  has  commended  to  us,  as  the  Word  of  God. 

The  history  of  the  Septuagint  explains  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  question.     It  is  briefly  as  follows : 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  this  version  was  made 
at  Alexandria.  It  is  impossible,  that  it  could  have  then  contained 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  inasmuch  as  these  books  were  not 
written,  till  after  the  date  when  the  Septuagint  version  was  made : 
none  of  them  probably  having  been  in  existence  till  about  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  what  exact  time  the 
Apocryphal  books  were  written  respectively,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  None  of  them  could  have  been  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  had  then  become  a  dead  language ;  though  some  may  have 
been  composed  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  languages  which  in  the  new 
Testament  and  in  other  writings  are  frequently  called  Hebrew.* 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  appears   I    'Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  of  JenucUem  / 
from  ch.  l.  27  to  have  been  written  by   |  and  in .  the  Prologue  of  bis  grandson  the 
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However,  when  these  Apocryphal  books  were  written,  if  in  Oreek,- 
the  originals,  if  in  Chaldee,  the  Greek  translations,  were,  in  all. 
probabUity,  inserted  into  the  Septuagint,  along  with  the  still 
more  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who 
in  their  state  of  dispersion,  were  naturally  zealous  about  all  that 
concerned  their  religion  and  the  history  of  their  race.  The  places, 
which  they  assigned  to  the  various  books,  were  dependent  either 
on  the  subject  or  on  the  supposed  author.  Thus  the  Song  of  the 
three  Children,  the  Story  of  Susanna,  and  the  History  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  seemed  connected  with,  and  were  therefore  added  to, 
the  book  of  Daniel.  The  Greek  Esdras  seemed  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  translation  of  the  book  of  Ezra.  The 
Book  of  Wisdom,  being  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  added 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  was  placed  after  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

No  doubt  the  Alexandrian  Jews  ascribed  great  importance 
to  the  books  which  they  thus  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  version ; 
but  Philo,  who  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  our  Lord's,  never  quotes  them  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  any  doctrine ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  none  of  them 
ever  got  into  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  nor  were  they  ever  received  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  amongst  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  taught, 
and  to  whose  Canon,  therefore.  He  gave  the  sanction  of  His 
Divine  authority. 

Now  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  three 
centuries,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Origen,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  Hebrew.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  have 
adopted  the  Greek  version  as  their  old  Testament:  and,  accordingly, 
it  formed  the  original  of  their  Latin  version.  Hence  the  books 
of  the  old  Testament  current  in  the  Church  were,  in  Greek  the 
Septuagint,  in  Latin  a  translation  from  the  Greek  Septuagint  ,* 
both  therefore  containing  the  Apocryphal  books.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Jerome,  that  a  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  hence  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  whole  collection  of  books  con- 


words  of  the  book  are  said  to  have  been 
*EfipotaTi  Xey6/iera,  written  in  Hebrew. 
However,  Hebrew  was  then  a  dead  lan- 
guhge,  and  the  Jews  spoke  Syro-Chaldee, 
which  was  what  St.  Paul  spoke  when  he 
Addressed  his  countrymen  '  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect^'  iw  'E^po^t  dcaX^xr^  Acts  xxii.  2. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  first  book  of 
3iaocabeet  was  written  in  Hebrew  ;  but 


as  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  it  hap- 
pened within  150  years  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  it  must  have  been  the  same  Chal- 
dee.  Tobit  also  and  Judith  are  said  by 
Jerome,  in  his  Prefaces  to  these  books, 
to  have  been  written  Ohaldceo  sermonCf 
though  it  has  been  thought  the  Chaldee 
was  only  a  translation. 
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tained  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  old  Latin  translation  was  naturally 
viewed  with  the  respect  due  to  Scripture.  Many  indeed  of  the 
fathers^  as  we  shall  soon  see,  knew  the  difference  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  those  of  the  Apocrypha :  and 
knew  that  the  former  were  Divine,  the  latter  of  inferior  authority. 
But  still  many  quoted  almost  indiscriminately  from  both ;  and 
especially  St.  Augustine  is  appealed  to,  as  having  given  a  catalogue 
of  the  old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  contained  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees.'  In  the  Latin  Church  the  name  of  Augustine  stood 
deservedly  high.  Though  Jerome's  labours  showed  the  fallacy  of 
Augustine's  opinion,  though  the  Greek  fathers  never  received  the 
Apocryphal  books  so  carelessly  as  the  Latin  fathers  had  done,  and 
though  even  Augustine  himself  was  aware  of  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  yet  the  Apocryphal 
books  still  keep  their  place  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  were  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  part  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  Yet  as  we  can  thus  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the 
mistake,  and  thereby  see  that  it  was  a  mistake,  we  need  not  be 
led  away  with  it. 

This,  necessarily  very  brief,  sketch  of  the  grounds  on  which 
we  believe  the  present  Hebrew  Canon  to  be  that  to  which  our 
Lord  gave  His  sanction,  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  on  what  we 
rest  our  belief  concerning  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  Testament. 
From  such  hiistorical  evidence  we  know,  that  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  appealed  to,  authorized,  and  confirmed,  were  the 
books  contained  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.'  We  ask  no  more,  and 
we  can  receive  no  more.  On  such  a  matter  the  appeal  to  such 
an  authority  must  be  final.  Fathers  and  Councils,  nay,  '  the 
Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,'  would  be  as  nothing,  if 
their  voice  could  be  against  their  Lord's. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  this  or  in  any  other  question,  insen- 
sible to  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  still  less  of  the 
consent  of  the  early  Church.  And  though  we  can  plainly  see 
what,  in  this  case,  may  have  led  some  of  the  fathers  into  error; 
we  rejoice  in  being  able  to  show,  that,  in  the  main,  their  testimony, 
is  decisive  for  what  we  have  already,  on  other  grounds,  shown  to 
be  the  truth. 


>  AuguBtin.    De  Doctrina  ChriBtiana^ 
Lib.  u.  c.  8;  Opera,  Tom.  ni.  Pt.  i.  p. 

23- 

'Passages    of  the  new    Testament, 


where  such  authority  is  given  to  the  old, 
are  such  as  Matt.  v.  i8.  Luke  xvi.  19 ; 
xxiv.  27,  44.  John  v.  39.  Rom.  iii.  i,  a  ; 
ix.  4.     2  Tim.  iiL  15,  16. 
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Now  in  the  second  century^  a.d.  147,  Justin  Martyr^  himself 
a  native  of  Palestine^  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tiypho  the  Jew^  though 
he  reproves  him  for  many  other  things^  never  reproaches  him  for 
rejecting  any  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures.^  Mehto^  a.d.  i  60^  we 
have  already  seen,  went  to  Palestine  to  be  satisfied  concerning 
the  Canon  of  the  old  Testament^  and  reports  that  it  contained^ 
according  to  the  Christians,  of  that  country,  the  books  of  our 
Hebrew  Bible.'  Origen,  a.d.  220,  the  most  learned  of  the  early 
fathers,  the  famous  compiler  of  the  Hexapla,  himself  a  native  of 
and  resident  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Septuagint  version  was 
made  and  received,  gives  us  the  same  account  as  Melito.' 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  340,  gives  a  perfect 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  enumerating  the  books  of  the 
old  Testament,  just  as  the  English  Church  receives  them  now,  and 
mentioning  as  not  canonical^  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach,  Esther  {i.e.  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esther),  Judith, 
and  Tobit.* 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  France,  a.d.  350,  numbers  the 
books  of  the  old  Testament  as  twenty-two,  and  gives  the  names 
of  the  very  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  used  in  the  English  Church, 
saying  that  some  persons  had  added  to  this  number  Tobit  and 
Judith,  to  make  up  twenty-four,  the  number  of  the  Greek  Letters, 
instead  of  twenty-two,  the  number  of  the  Hebrew.^ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  360,  in  his  Catechetical  Lectures, 
exhorts  the  catechumens  to  abstain  from  the  Apocryphal,  and  to 
read  only  the  Canonical  books  of  Scripture ;  giving  as  the  reason, 
*  Why  shouldest  thou,  who  knowest  not  those  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  take  needless  trouble  about  those  which  are 
questioned?^  He  makes  the  number  of  the  books  twenty-two, 
and  gives  the  same  list  as  Athanasius,  i.e.  the  same  as  the  English 


>  Conn,  On  the  Canon,  ch.  rv. 
<  Eiueb.  H.  E.  rv.  26. 
3  EuBeb.  JET.  E.  vi.  25. 

*  'Ertpa  filfiXia  toOtuv  t^ta9€V'  06  ica- 
won^Sfuwa  ftif,  rervTUfUva  6k  Tapdk  tup 
wardpiop, 

*  Fatal.  Epitt,  xxxix.  Op.  Tom.  IL 
p.  061,  edit.  Beoed.  Tom.  u.  p.  38.  Colon. 
16S6. 

The  onlj  thing  to  be  observed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Athananui  is,  that  he  joins 
Baruch  and  the  Epistle  with  Jeremiah  ; 
into  which  mistake  many  of  the  iathen 
fell  from  the  connexion  which  was  made 
Ijetween  those  books  in  the  LXX.  and 
JLaun  ;  though  some  think,  that  nuthiug 


more  is  meant,  than  what  is  inserted  in 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  concerning  Baruoh, 
and  the  Epbtle  contained  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
— not  the  apocryphal  books  of  these  names. 
See  Coein,  ch.  vl 

«  Hilar.  ProUg.  in  Ltbrum  Piolmorum, 
§  15,  edit.  Benedict  p.  9.  His  Catalogue 
is  :  Five  Booka  of  Moses,  5.  Joshua,  i. 
Judges  and  Ruth,  i.  Samuel,  i.  Kings,  i. 
Chronicles,  I.  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah), 
I.  Psalms,  I.  Proverbs,.!.  Ecclesiastes,  i. 
Song  of  Songs,  1.  Minor  Prophet^  i. 
Isaiah,  i.  Jeremiah  (with  LamentalioDS 
and  Epistle),  i.  Daniel,  i.  Ezekid,  !• 
Job^  1.    Esther,  i.    In  ftU,  22, 
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Canon^  with  the  addition  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  to  the  book 
of  Jeremiah.^ 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  about  a.d.  364^  in  its  fifty-ninth 
Canon^  gives  exactly  the  same  list  as  Athanasius  and  CyriL  The 
Canons  of  this  Council  were  approved  by  name  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  Trullo.' 

Epiphanius^  Bishop  of  Constance^  in  Cyprus^  a. o.  374^  three 
times  numbers  the  books  of  the  old  Testament,  as  we  do ;  and 
mentions  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as  ^  doubtful 
writings/  and  not  counted  as  among  the  sacred  books,  '  because 
they  were  never  laid  up  in  the  Ark  of  the  covenant/  ' 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.d.  376,  gives  a  catalogue,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  except  that  he  does 
not  mention  Esther,  which  he  probably  includes  in  Ezra.^ 

Ruffinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  398,  numbers  the  books 
of  the  old  Testament,  as  the  English  Church  does  at  present.^ 

Jerome,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Ruffinus,  gives  us,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  same  catalogue  as  the  Church  of  England  now 
receives,  and  enumerates  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit, 
and  the  Maccabees,  as  Apocryphal  books.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
have  found  that  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  down  to  that  period 
is  in  favour,  and  most  decidedly  in  favour,  of  the  Canon  of  the 
English  Church.  It  will  be  no  argument  against  such  testimony, 
that  many  of  the  fathers  quote  the  Apocryphal  books,  or  even  quote 
them  as  of  authority.  We  have  already  seen  what  circumstances 
led  the  early  Christians,  and  especially  those  of  the  Latin  Church, 
into  a  somewhat  excessive  respect  for  the  Apocryphal  writings^ 
contained  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  ancient  Latin  Versions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  contemporary  with 
Jerome,  lived  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  book,  De 
Doctrina  Christiana/  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  '  whole 
Canon  of  Scripture.'  He  reckons  in  this  Canon  the  books  of  Tobit, 
Judith,  two  books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  authority  of  Augustine  is  very  great.  Yet  is  it  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  testimony  of  the  four  preceding 
centuries,  even  if  his  testimony  was  undoubted  and  uniform.    Yet 


>  Cyril,  Hieros.  Catech.  iv.  §  35. 

*  Ooncil.  Laodicen.   Crd.  lix.  Goncil. 
Quinisexlt.  Can.  n. 

*  Adv.  Bcsres.  v.  Lxxvi.  DeMenturis 
et  Ponderibus,  Tom.  ii.  pp.  162,  180. 

*  Greg.  Nazumz.  Carm,  xxxui. 


*  Expotitio  in  Symholvm  Apogtolorum^ 
§  36.     Ad  Calcem  Oper.  Cyprian, 

*  In  Prologo  Oaleato^  Tom.  i.  p.  322. 
Ed.  Bened. 

7  Lib.  II.   c.  8.|  edit.  BweUict*    Tuia^ 
ni.  p.  33, 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  very  passage  above  referred 
to^  he  speaks  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  sacred  books, 
and  advises,  that  those  should  be  preferred,  which  were  received 
by  all  the  Churches;  that,  of  those  not  always  received,  those, 
which  the  greater  number  and  more  important  Churches  received, 
should  be  preferred  before  those^  which  were  sanctioned  by  fewer 
and  less  authoritative  Churches.^  But  moreover,  passages  from 
his  other  writings  tell  strongly  against  the  canonicity  of  the  books 
commonly  called  the  Apocrypha.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Jews 
being  without  prophets  from  the  capivity,  and  after  the  death  of 
Malachi,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ezra,  until  Christ.'  He  tells  us, 
that  '  the  Jews  did  not  receive  the  book  of  Maccabees,  as  they  did 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the  Lord  gives 
testimony,  as  to  His  own  witnesses.^'  He  tells  us,  that  the  book 
of  Judith  was  never  in  the  Canon  of  the  Jews.^  He  distinguishes 
between  the  books  which  are  certainly  Solomon's,  and  the  books 
of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  to  which  custom  has  given  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  but  which  learned  men  agreed  were  not  his/ 
And  many  other  proofs  have  been  brought  from  his  works,  to  show, 
that  he  was  at  least  doubtful  concerning  the  authority  of  these 
books,  notwithstanding  his  catalogue,  which  included  them.* 

We  now  come  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  at  which  it  is  said, 
that  Augustine  was  present.  The  date  of  this  Council  is  disputed. 
It  is  usually  considered  as  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  held  a.d. 
397.  It  enumerates  the  books  of  Scripture  as  we  have  them  now, 
together  with  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  two 
books  of  Maccabees.^  If  Augustine  was  present,  it  is  probable 
that  we  ought  to  interpret  the  decree  of  the  Council  with  the  same 
restrictions,  with  which  we  plainly  ought  to  interpret  the  words  of 


>  In  canonicii  autem  SciiptarU  Ec- 
olenamin  Catholicanim  quam  plurium 
auetoritatem  sequatur  ;  inter  quae  sane 
ills  aint  qus  Apoitolicas  sedea  habere  et 
epistolas  aecipere  menierant.  Tenebit 
igitarhano  mod  am  in  Scripturis  canoniois, 
at  eac,  qus  ab  omDibus  aodpiuntur  Ec- 
eleaui  Catholicb,  prsponat  eia  quaa  qu89- 
dam  non  aocipiiuit :  in  eia  vero  que  non 
a^dpiantnr  ab  omniboo,  prseponat  eas 
qaaa  phirea  graTioresque  accipiunt,  eia 
oQaa  paociores  minorisque  auctoritatis 
EcwlaaiB  tenant. — Ibid. 

*  De  (XmiaL  Dch  Lib.  xvn.,  cap.  24. 
Tom.  vu.  p.  4S7.  Toto  illo  tempore  ex 
quo  redieront  de  Babylonia,  post  Mala- 
obiam,  Aggsom,  et  Zaohariam,  qui  tunc 
praph«taTerunt^  et  Eidram,  non  babue- 


rant  prophetae  usque  ad  Salvatoris  adven- 
tum,  &C. 

^  Contra  Oaud,  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  §  38. 
Tom.  IX.  p.  655. 

♦2>e  CivU,  Dei,  Lib.  xvin.  c.  26. 
Tom.  vn.  p.  508.  In  libro  Judith  :  quern 
sane  in  Canone  Scripturarum  JudsBi  non 
recepisse  dieuntur. 

^  De  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  10.  Tom. 
vu.  p.  483.  Propter  eloquii  nonnullam 
similitudinem,  ut  Salomonis  dicantur,  ob- 
tinuit  consuetudo  :  non  autem  esse  ipsius, 
non  dubitaut  doctiores. 

*  The  whole  question  is  fully  sifted  by 
Bp.  Coeiuy  SeholattieHUtory  of  the  Canon, 
eh.  vn. 

7  Cone  Carthag.  in.  Can.  XLVii, 
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St.  Augustine,  who,  if  he  be  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  him- 
self, must  assign  a  lower  degree  of  authority  to  the  doubtful  books 
than  to  those  which  all  received.  But  if  it  be  not  so,  we  must 
still  remember  that  the  Council  of  Carthage  was  a  provincial,  not 
a  general  Synod ;  that  it  was  liable  to  err ;  and  that  in  matter  of 
history,  if  not  in  matter  of  doctrine,  it  actually  did  err ;  for  by 
numbering  five  books  of  Solomon,  it  assigned  to  his  authorship 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticns,  which  could  not  have  been  written 
for  centuries  after  his  death.  We  cannot  therefore  bow  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  even  if  that  of  St.  Augustine 
be  joined  to  it,  against  the  testimony  of  all  preceding  ages,  and 
above  all,  against  what  has  been  shown  to  be  the  witness  of  our 
Lord  Himself. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  in  its  fourth  session,  stamped 
with  its  authority  all  books,  which  had  been  enumerated  by 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  with  the  addition  of  the  Book  of  Baruch : 
and  added  an  anathema  against  every  one,  who  should  not  receive 
the  whole  Canon  so  put  forth,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
besides.^  Thus  did  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  Communion  set 
themselves  against  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  times  of  old,  and 
against  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  the  present  time.  They, 
by  implication,  condemned  those  ancient  fathers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  almost  with  one  voice  preferred  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  the 
Apocryphal  writings  of  the  Septuagint.  They  anathematized,  not 
only  the  Anglican  and  all  other  reformed  Churches,  but  as  well 
the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  who  with  us  reject  the 
Apocrypha,  and  adhere  to  the  Scriptures,  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Lord.*  We  might  speak  more  strongly  of  the  danger  of 
'  cursing  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,'  but  we  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  assurance^  that  ^  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come.' ' 


1  Coocil.  Trid.  Seu.  iv.  Decret.  i. 
Sacrorum  vero  librorum  indioem  hnio  de- 
crebo  adBcribendum  oeniuit,  ne  cui  dubU 
tatio  suboriri  poisit,  quinam  aint,  qui  ab 
ipaa  Synodo  aiuoipiiintnr.  Sunt  yero  infra 
ioripti. 

Test.  y.  Qainque  Mosis,  Jos.  Judic, 
Ruth,  4  Reg.,  2  Paralip.,  Esdne  i  et  4 
(qui  dicitur  Nehem.),  Tobias,  Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  Psalterium  David,  OL.  Psal., 
Parab.,  Eodesiastes,  Cantic.  Oanticorum, 
SapientiA,  Ecdesiasticus,  Edaias,  Hiere- 
mias  cum  Baruch,  Eieoh.,  Daniel,  12 
Propb.  Miaores,  Duo  Machaboorum  1 
et  2. 

Test  N.  Quattuor  Bvangelia,  &c.  &c. 


Si  quis  auteni  libroe  ipsos  integros  cum 
omnibus  saia  parti  bus,  prout  io  Eoclesia 
Catbolioa  legi  convenenint,  et  in  veteri 
Tulgata  Ladna  editione  habentur,  pro 
saoris  et  canon  icis  non  susceperit,  et  tra- 
ditiones  prsdictas  sciens  et  prudens  con- 
tempserit,  anathema  sit. 

■  See  Suicer,  s.  v.,  7pa^.  See  also 
Bp.  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Cannn^ 
Appendix  B.  No.  iv.,  where  documents 
are  given,  showing  the  agreement  of  the 
Eastern  with  the  Anglican  Church  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture. 

'  On  the  Canon  of  the  old  Testament, 
see  Suioer's  Thetaurua^  s.  v.  ypaipi/j ;  Bp. 
Cotin's  Scholastic  History  of  the  Canon; 
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n.  The  Canon  of  the  new  Testament  rests  on  the  same 
saihoiity,  as  the  Canon  of  the  old. 

As  regards  the  number  of  books  which  are  to  be  admitted  as 
Canonical  in  the  new  Testament^  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  Anglican  and  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Yet 
in  the  mode  of  settling  the  Canon  there  is  some  difference.  The 
Boman  Church  holds^  that  we  receive  the  Scriptures^  both  of  the 
dd  and  the  new  Testament,  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Canon  was  not  fixed  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Church  then,  by  its  plenary 
authority,  determined  which  books  were  Scripture  and  which  were 
not.  Th6s  virtually  the  Church  has  been  made  to  hold  a  position 
superior  to  the  Scriptures,  as  not  only  a  ^  witness  and  keeper,'  but} 
also  a  judge  *  of  Holy  Writ/  And  though  in  the  first  instance, 
such  authority  is  conceded  to  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century ; 
yet,  by  implication  and  consequence,  the  same  authority  is  claimed 
for  the  Church  of  this  day ;  that  is,  not  for  the  Church  Universal, 
but  for  that  portion  of  it,  which  has  claimed,  as  its  exclusive  title, 
the  name  of  Catholic;  i.e.,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Protestants  have  been  satisfied  to 
rest  the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  on  internal 
evidence,  especially  on  the  witness  which  the  Spirit  bears  with  our 
own  spirits  that  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  The  framers  of  the 
Belgic  Confession,  for  instance,  distinctly  assert  that  they  receive 
the  Scriptures,  ^  not  so  much  because  the  Church  receives  and 
sanctions  them  as  Canonical,  as  because  the  Spirit  witnesses  with 
our  consciences  that  they  proceeded  from  God ;  and  especially  be- 
cause they,  of  themselves,  attest  their  own  authority  and  sanctity.'^ 

Now  the  Church  of  England  rejects  altogether  neither  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  nor  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Yet  she  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  her  faith  solely  on  the 
authoritative  decree  of  any  council  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  still 
less  in  any  later  century  :    neither  can  she  consent  to  forego  all 


Bp.  Kftnh,  Lecturet^  Part  Yi.  on  the  Au' 
tk&rity  of  ike  M  Tettament ;  Bp.  Marsh's 
OmtparatMe  View,  chap.  v.  Bp.  Words- 
worth, in  his  HuUean  Lecturee  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  has  thrown  into  the 
Appendix  the  most  important  passages 
OD  the  subject  from  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  writers,  in  a  form  more  con- 
▼eoient  than  that  in  which  thev  may  be 
■pen  in  Bp.  Coein's  most  valaable  work, 
as  in  the  Utter  they  are  scattered  through 
the  notes^  wlubi  in  Bp.  Wordsworth's 


book  they  are  given  in  a  compact  form  at 
the  end. 

^  Idque  non  tam  quod  Eccleeia  illo^ 
pro  canoniois  recipiat  etoomprobet :  quam 
quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  noetris  conscientiU 
testetur  illos  a  Deo  emanasse :  et  eo 
maxime  quod  ipsi  etiam  per  se  sacram 
banc  suam  authoritatem  et  sanctitatem 
testentur  atque  comprobent.  —Co^feu. 
Belgiea.  Art  v. ;  SyUoge  Confeeeionum, 
p.  3^8;  Jones,  On  the  Canon^  Part  i. 
oh.  VI. 
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external  testimony^  and  trust  to  an  internal  witness  alone ;  knowing 
that^  as  Satan  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  lights  so  it 
is  possible  that  what  seems  the  guidance  of  God^s  Spirit  may^  if 
not  proved  to  be  such^  be  really  the  suggestion  of  evil  spirits. 
Hence  we  thinks  that  there  is  need  of  the  external  word^  and  of 
the  Churchy  to  teach^  lest  what  seems  light  within  be  but  dark- 
ness counterfeiting  light ;  and  we  know,  that  the  fertile  source  of 
almost  every  fanatical  error,  recorded  in  history,  has  been  a  reli- 
ance on  inward  illumination,  to  the  neglect  of  outward  testimony.^ 

The  principle  then,  which  we  assert,  is  this,  that  Christ  gave 
authority  to  His  Apostles  to  teach  and  to  write,  that  He  promised 
them  infallible  guidance,  and  that  therefore  all  Apostolical  writings 
are  divinely  inspired.  We  have  only  to  inquire  what  writings 
were  Apostolical ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  recourse  to  testi- 
mony, or,  if  the  word  be  preferred,  to  tradition.  The  testimony  or 
tradition  of  the  primitive  Church  is  the  ground,  on  which  the 
fathers  themselves  received  the  books  of  the  new  Testament  as 
Apostolical :  and,  on  the  same  ground,  we  receive  them.  We 
gladly  add  to  this  every  weight,  which  can  be  derived  from  internal 
evidence,  or  from  the  authority  of  early  councils;  for  we  know  that 
no  argument  should  be  neglected,  which  may  fairly  confirm  our 
faith.  But  the  first  groxmd  on  which  we  receive  the  new  Testa- 
ment is,  that  it  can  be  proved  to  have  come  from  the  pen  or  the 
dictation  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  that  to  those  Apostles 
Christ  promised  infallibility  in  matters  of  faith. 

I    The  promise  of  inspiration  and  infallibility  appears  in  such 
passages  as  the  following  : 

'  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  Name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.'     John  xiv.  26. 

'  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,  and  He  will  show  you  things  to  come.'     John  xvi.  13. 

^  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Mark  xiii.  1 1. 

And  what  Christ  promised.  His  Apostles  claimed.  They  speak 
of  having  the  deep  things  of  God  revealed  to  them  by  His  Spirit, 


^  There  is  a  passage  much  to  the  pur- 
pose,  qaoted  by  Jones  {On  the  Canon, 
Part  I.  ch.  VI.)  from  the  Preface  to  Bax- 
ter's Saints*  Rest.  '  For  my  part,  I  con- 
fess,  I  could  never  boast  of  any  such  tes- 
timony or  light  of  the  Spirit  nor  reason 
neither,  which,  without  human  testimony, 
would  haye  made  me  beUeve,  that  the 


book  of  Canticles  is  canonical  and  written 
by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom 
apocryphal,  and  written  by  Philo,  Ac. 
Nor  could  I  have  known  aU  or  any  his- 
torical books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges, 
Kuth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Ac,  to  be  written  by  dirine 
inspiration,  but  by  tradition,'  &c. 
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1  Cor.  ii.  lo.  They  declare  'their  own  Gospel  to  be  the  truths  and 
anathematize  all  who  preach  any  other  Gospel^  Gal.  i.  8.  They 
speak  of '  the  mystery  of  Christy  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  to  the  sons  of  men/  as  being  '  now  revealed  to  the  Apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  Spirit/  Ephes.  iii.  4^  5 ;  and  treat  the  Gospel 
as  a  faith  '  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints/  Jude  3. 

If  therefore  we  believe  the  new  Testament  at  all,  we  believe, 
that  Jesns  Christ  gave  a  promise  of  inspiration  to  the  Apostles ; 
and  that  the  Apostles  claimed  the  promise,  professed  to  have 
received  the  inspiration,  and  accordingly  assumed  to  be  the  only 
in&llible  depositaries  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

2  We  have  therefore  in  the  next  place,  simply  to  determine 
the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  which  profess  to  be  Apostolical, 
and  our  labour  will  be  finished.  If  we  know  that  any  book  was 
written  by  an  Apostle ;  we  know  that,  as  regards  doctrine  and 
faith,  it  is  inspired  and  infallible;  and  therefore  we  receive  it 
into  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  primitive  Church  acted  on  this 
principle ;  and  we  act  upon  the  same. 

More  or  less,  all  ancient  writings  must  be  subjected  to  a  test 
like  this.  If  we  wish  to  know  whether  certain  books  were  written 
by  Cicero,  or  Caesar,  or  Tacitus ;  we  examine  the  evidence,  and 
decide  according  to  it.  The  simple  fact,  that  they  have  ever 
been  received  as  theirs,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  them.  But  still  we  mostly  require  further  proof. 
It  is  infinitely  more  important  to  be  assured  that  a  book  was 
written  by  St.  John  or  St  Paul,  than  to  know  fhat  one  was  written 
by  Casar  or  Cicero.  And  accordingly  God,  in  His  providence,  has 
afforded  us  far  more  abundant  evidence  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  different  books  of  the  new  Testament,  than  can  be 
found  concerning  any  other  writings  of  antiquity.  That  evidence 
is  principally  dependent  on  testimony ^  but  is  not  resolvable  into 
mere  authority.  It  is  the  witness  of  the  Church,  not  merely  its 
sanction^  to  which  we  appeal. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Church  in  its  earliest  ages  was  such, 
that  its  witness  on  this  subject  is  singularly  unexceptionable. 
During  the  very  lifetimes  of  the  Apostles,  it  had  spread  through 
the  civilized  world.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  had  all  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Apostles,  and  all  had  flourishing  Churches,  long  before  the  death 
of  the  last  of  that  sacred  body.  The  books,  which  the  Apostles 
had  written,  were  therefore  not  merely  to  be  found  in  one  or  two 
obscure  comers  of  the  world,  but  they  were  treasured  up,  and  read 
and  reverenced  in  Eome  and  Alexandria^  in  Antioch  and  EipViesxxs; 

u 
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in  Corinth  and  Thessalonica^  very  probably  in  Spain  and  Gaul  and 
Arabia^  perhaps  even  in  the  remote  region  of  Britain  itself.  There 
"were  therefore  witnesses  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Even  where 
the  warriors  of  Rome  had  not  carried  conquest^  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  had  carried  good  tidings  of  peace.  In  many  of  these 
Churches^  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books  were  well  known  and 
constant  visitors ;  so  that  Epistles  as  from  them^  or  Gospels  with 
their  names^  could  not  have  been  palmed  off  upon  their  converts^ 
who  could  continually  have  rectified  errors  of  this  kind  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  living  sources  of  Divine  instruction.  The  writers 
of  the  new  Testament  themselves  took  care^  that  what  they  wrote 
should  be  widely  circulated,  and  extensively  known,  when  first 
they  wrote  it.  St.  Paul  bids  the  Colossians  send  his  epistle  to  , 
fhem^  to  be  read  as  well  in  the  Church  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  i6). 
He  charges  the  Thessalonians,  that  they  should  suffer  his  epistle 
to  be  '  read  to  all  the  holy  brethren'  (i  Thess.  v.  27).  We  are  in- 
formed concerning  the  Gospels,  that  they  were  written,  the  first 
by  an  Apostle,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Judea;*  the  second^ 
by  St.  Mark^  under  the  dictation  of  St.  Peter/  for  the  use  of 
those  Christians,  amongst  whom  St  Peter  had  preached,  and  who 
wished  to  have  the  substance  of  his  preaching  preserved  in 
writing/  that  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  St.  Paul's  dictation  /  and  that  St.  John  wrote  his  in 
his  last  days  at  Ephesus,  having  first  seen  and  approved  the  other 
Gospels,  writing  his  own  as  supplementary  to  them.* 

These  and  similar  considerations  show  that  the  writings  of  the 
new  Testament  must -have  had  a  great  degree  of  publicity,  and 
therefore  great  protection  against  forgery  and  fraud,  from  their 
earliest  publication.  Every  separate  Church  and  every  separate 
city,  to  which  they  spread,  was  a  guard  against  corruption,  and  a 
check  upon  its  neighbours.  But  at  the  same  time,  wide  as  the 
empire  of  Christ  had  spread,  it  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  collection 
of  disunited  communities,  but  one  living,  intercommunicating  whole. 
The  early  records  with  one  voice  proclaim^  that  all  Christendom 
was  as  one  man.  There  was  a  circulation  of  life-blood  through 
the  whole.  A  Christian  could  not  go  from  Rome  to  Alexandria^ 
or  from  Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  but  he  bore  a  talisman  with  him^ 
which  made  him  welcomed  as  a  brother.     And  the  degree  of  inter- 


^  Euseb.  H,E,  ill.  34 ;  Jren.  iii.  i. 
^  Iren.  in.  i. ;  iii.  11. 
'  Euneb.  I.  15 ;  vi.  14,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  ClemeDi  AlezandrinuB. 


*  Iren.  m.  i. 

'  Euseb.  III.  34;  Hieron.      Dt  Vir, 
IUuitribu8,  s.  V.  Joaanes. 


1" 
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course  which  took  place  in  the  very  earliest  times  between  far 
distant  Churches,  is  apparent  by  the  letter  of  Clemens  of  Rome  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  by  the  solicitude  of  Ignatius  for  the  diffe- 
rent cities  to  which  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom,  by  the 
journey  of  Polycarp  from  Smyrna  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  Paschal 
controversy,  by  the  appointment  of  Irenaeus,  a  native  of  Asia,  to 
the  chief  bishopric  in  Gaul,  and  by  numerous  similar  facts. 

We  have  therefore  the  following  securities,  that  the  Churches 
from  the  first  would  preserve  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  safe  and 
in  their  integrity. 

(i)  The  presence  of  the  Apostles  with  them,  and  frequent 
intercourse  among  them,  whilst  the  sacred  books  were  in  writing. 

(z)     The  publicity  given  to  these  books  from  the  first 

(3)  The  wide  diffusion  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  copies  would  be  multiplied  everywhere,  and  one  part  of 
the  Church  would  be  a  check  against  forgeries  in  another. 

(4)  The  intimate  communion  of  every  part  of  Christendom 
with  the  rest,  so  that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  every  portion 
of  the  Church,  of  knowing  what  were  the  Apostles'  writings,  and 
of  guarding  against  mistake. 

(5)  To  these  we  may  add,  that  there  were  divisions  in  many 
Churches  even  from  the  Apostles'  days  (see  i  Cor.  iii.  3,  4 ;  QsL 
ii.  4,  &c.),  which  necessarily  created  independent  witnesses,  even 
in  individual  Churches,  each  party  being  a  check  on  the  other. 

(6)  And  lastly,  in  God's  Providence  the  Apostle  St.  John 
lived  at  the  great  city  of  Ephesus,  for  thirty  years  after  the  works 
of  the  other  Apostles  had  been  written ;  and  was  thus  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a  final  and  authoritative  court  of 
appeal,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  were  Apostolical, 
and  which  Apocryphal  writings. 

Can  we  doubt  then,  that  the  primitive  Church  was  a  body  so 
remarkably  constituted,  that  its  testimony  united,  on  this  par- 
ticiilar  subject,  the  singularly  opposite  merits  of  unanimity  and  yet 
of  mutual  independence ;  that  it  enjoyed  the  most  extraordinary 
powers  for  knowing  the  truth,  with  no  interest  in  corrupting  it, 
and  ifithout  the  power  to  corrupt  it,  even  if  it  had  the  will  ? 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  the  primitive 
Church  held  as  Apostolical,  must  have  been  so.  And  we  may 
add  that,  owing  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  forger  in  after  times 
to  pass  off  his  forgery  on  the  Church ;  for,  if  it  was  received  in  one 
place,  it  would  speedily  be  rejected  in  another,  and  convicted  o€ 
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falsehood  on  the  sure  ground  of  novelty.  The  primitive  Church, 
therefore,  was  singularly  fitted  by  Providence  to  be  a  witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ :  even  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  it  against 
future  as  well  as  present  corruptions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
evidence  which  we  derive  from  the  early  Church,  thus  qualified  to 
bear  testimony.     We  may  classify  it  in  the  following  order : — 
(i)     Manuscripts  of  the  original 

(2)  Versions  in  numerous  languages. 

(3)  Catalogues. 

(4)  Quotations  and  references,  and  commentaries. 

(i)  We  have  manuscripts  of  the  new  Testament  Scriptures 
in  very  great  numbers,  preserved  to  us  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  testimony,  which  these  MSS.  bear,  all  tends  to  the  same 
point ;  viz.  the  general  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  new  Testament, 
as  we  have  it  now.  These  MSS.  indeed  are  so  far  different  from 
each  other,  as  to  be  independent  witnesses ;  for,  though  they  agree 
in  preserving  the  same  general  text,  they  differ  in  verbal  minutiae, 
and  have  various  readings,  like  MSS.  of  all  ancient  authors ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  MSS.  can  be  classed  into  different  families; 
so  that  each  family  bears  a  line  of  testimony  distinct  from  the 
others.  Thus  Griesbach  distinguished  the  Greek  MSS.  into 
three  distinct  texts ;  the  Alexandrine,  which  he  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  reading  of  the  famous  Codex  Alexandrinus  and 
with  the  quotations  of  Origen,  the  great  Alexandrian  critic ;  the 
Byzantine,  including  those  MSS.  which  in  their  peculiarities  agree 
with  the  MSS.  which  have  been  brought  to  us  direct  from  Con- 
stantinople: the  Western^  to  which  belong  the  MSS.  which  have 
been  chiefly  found  in  Europe,  and  which  in  their  peculiarities 
resemble  the  Latin  version.  Other  critics  (as  Matthai,  Scholz, 
ftc.)  have  made  different  arrangements  and  classifications;  but  all 
agree  in  the  observation,  that  we  have  distinct  streams  of  MSS. 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  preserving 
in  the  main  the  same  text  of  the  new  Testament,  though  differing 
in  minute  particulars,  sufficient  to  constitute  them  in  some  degree 
independent  witnesses,  and  existing  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  true,  the  most  ancient  of  these  MSS.  is  probably  not 
older  than  the  fourth  century :  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  scholars, 
how  very  ancient  a  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  is  considered,  and 
how  very  few  MSS.  in  the  world  have  anything  approaching  to 
such  antiquity;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  MS.  of  the 
fourth  century  represents  a  text  of  much  earlier  date^  from  which 
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it  must  have  been  copied ;  and  when  we  liave  many  independent 
MSS.^  and  some  of  them  of  nearly  the  same  great  antiquity,  we 
know,  that  they  respectively  and  independently  bear  witness  to 
the  existence  of  an  older  text  or  texts,  to  which  they  owe  their 
original. 

Now  here  ia  one  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  our  new  Tes- 
tament writings.  They  are  preserved  to  us  in  innumerable  MSS. 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  MSS.  whose  authority  is  of  the  highest 
possible  character.  The  books,  which  are  thus  preserved/ are  not 
the  Apocryphal,  but  the  generally  received  Canonical  books  of  the 
new  Testament. 

(a)  We  have  a  great  number  of  ancient  versions  of  the  new 
Testament  Scriptures,  in  the  various  languages,  which  were  ver-, 
nacular  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Thus  we  have  versions 
in  Latin,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and 
other  languages.  The  Versions,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  claim  to  antiquity,  are  the  Latin  and  the  Syriac.  That 
there  was  a  very  ancient  Latin  version,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt :  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  and  Africa 
made  it  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  that  the  new  Testament 
Scriptures  should  speedily  be  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  ancient  Italic  may,  therefore,  very  probably  have  been  made 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  only  difficulty  of  importance 
is  the  many  alterations  which  the  Latin  Versions  subsequently 
underwent,  which  make  it  hard  to  ascertain  what  MS.  fairly  repre- 
sents the  most  ancient  text.  Yet  all  the  Latin  Versions  of  any 
authority,  at  present  in  existence,  give  their  testimony,  in  the  main, 
to  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  new  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now. 
The  Peschito  Syriac  is  by  most  scholars  considered  to  be  the 
oldest  of  all  tlie  versions ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
Version  from  the  Greek  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles.  It  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  work  of  the 
first  century,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  the  Apostle  St.  John. 
The  Syrians  themselves  hold  the  tradition,  that  it  was  made  by 
St.  Mark.  The  testimony,  which  it  bears  concerning  the  Canon  of 
the  new  Testament,  is  most  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  con- 
tains, in  literal  translation,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  of  St.  John, 
— that  is  to  say,  all  our  present  Canon,  except  the  Apocalypse,  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  second  and 
third  of  St.  John.     There  are  many^  reasons,  why  so  ancienl  ^ 
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Version  should  not  have  contained  these  last-nam^  books.  If  it 
were  made  so  early  as  has  been  supposed^  some  of  the  excluded 
books  may  not  have  been  written.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  were  not  all  at  once  collected  into  one  volume, 
and  some  shorter  and  later  pieces  are  especially  likely  to  have 
been  at  first  omitted.' 

(3)  Wc  tave  among  very  early  fathers,  regular  catalogues 
of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament^  as  received  and  read  in  the 
Church. 

Origen,  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  was  born 
▲.D.  185,  t.e.  less  than  90  years  from  the  death  of  St.  John,  gives 
a  catalogue  exactly  corresponding  with  our  present  Canon.' 

Eusebius,  another  most  learned  and  accurate  inquirer,  born  at 
Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  a.d.  270,  gives  a  catalogue  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  our  own,  except  that  he  speaks  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  James,  St,  Jude,  a  Peter,  a  and  3  John,  as  generally  received, 
yet  doubted  of  by  some;  and  says  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  though 
some  doubted,  yet  others  received  it :  and  he  himself  received  it, 
and  considered  it  as  canonical.' 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  326,  and  who  therefore 
must  have  been  born  in  the  third  century,  gives  a  catalogue 
exactly  corresponding  with  ours.^ 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  349,  gives  the  same  list,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse.* 

The  Coimcil  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  364,  gives  the  same  list  as  St. 
Cyril.* 

Epiphanius,  a.d.  370,  gives  the  same  list  as  ours.^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  A.D.  375,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  gives  the  same  list  as  ours,  omitting  the 
Apocalypse.* 

Jerome,  who  was  bom,  a.d.  329,  was  educated  at  Home,  and 


^  On  the  importance  of  the  Syriac 
▼eruon,  see  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  Pt.  i . 
ch.  XIV. — ^xix. 

^  Comment,  in  Matt.  ap.  Euseb.  H.E. 
vi.  25.  In  this  Catalogue  he  omits  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude.  But  in  his  thirteenth 
Homily  on  Genesis  he  speaks  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  Peter,  James, 
and  Jude,  as  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
the  new  Testament.  In  his  seventh  Ho- 
mily on  the  book  of  Joshua,  if  we  may 
trust  thd  Latin  translation  of  Buffinus,  in 
which  alone  it  exists,  he  enumerates  all 
the  books  which  we  now  have.  See  Jones, 
fift  the  Canon,  Pt.  i.  ch.  viu.;  Bp.  Marsh's 


Lectures,  Pt.  v.  On  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament^  Lect.  xxiv.  Larduer, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  XXXVIII. 

'  I£,  E.  III.  25. 

*  Ex  Fcstali  Epist.  xxxix.  Tom.  n. 
p.  961  ;  Edit.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  38. 
Colon,  1686. 

■  Catcches.  rv.  §  36.  He  makes  men- 
tion of  certain  forged  Gospels,  yj^evheirir 
ypa<^f  and  ascribes  to  the  Manichseons  a 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Thomas. 

"  Concil.  Laodicen.  Can.  ix, 

'  Hares.  76,  c.  5. 

^  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Carm.  IXXTTT. 
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was  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch^  a.d.  378^  gives  the  same  list  as 
ours;  except  that  he  observes  that  most  persons  in  the  Latin 
Church  do  not  consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  Paul's^ 
though  he  himself  held  that  it  was  so.' 

Buffinus^  presbyter  of  Aquileia^  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Jerome^  gives  the  same  catalogue  as  we  now  possess.' 

Augustine^  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a.d.  394  (born  a.d,  355),  gives  the 
same  catalogue  as  ours.' 

The  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397  ?)  gives  the  same  catalogue.^ 

(4)  But  besides  these  formal  catalogues,  we  have  from  the 
very  first  ages  a  series  of  quotations  from,  references  and  allu- 
sions to,  our  sacred  books,  and  in  some  cases  regular  harmonies 
and  commentaries  upon  them. 

This  is  a  wide  subject.  It  occupies  the  first  five  volumes  in 
the  octavo  edition  of  Lardner's  most  valuable  work  on  The  Cre^ 
dibilili/  of  the  Gospel  History.  An  account  of  it  here  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolical  fathers  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  are  many  reasons,  why  they  should  not  quote  so  frequently 
and  fully  from  the  books  of  the  new  Testament,  as  those  who 
succeeded  them.  Yet  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
number  of  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  the  books,  which  we 
possess  as  the  aew  Testament  Scriptures^  even  in  them. 

Clement,  who  probably  died  before  St.  John,  especially  ascribes 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul.  Words  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  found  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St  Luke,  are  recommended  with  a  high  degree  of  respect,  but 
TV ithout  the  names  of  the  Evangelists :  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  he  allude  sto  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  divers  other  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
new  Testament.* 

Ignatius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  ascribes  the  Epistle  to  that 
Church  to  St.  Paul,  and  cites  several  passages  from  it.  He  alludes 
to  St.  Matthew^s,  St.  Luke^s,  and  probably  to  St.  John's  Gospel ; 
also,  probably,  to  the  Acts,  Romans,  i  and  a  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Phiiippians,   i  Thessalonians,  a  Timothy,  1  Peter,  i  and  3  John. 


^  Epitt,  L.  ad  Paulinum.     0pp.  Tom. 
I^*  P*  574  '  ^<^  Bened.     On  the  Epistle 
to  the  Uebrewt,  see  Jk  Viris  lUuitribtu, 
8.V.  Paalof. 

^  ExpoiU,  in  Si^mh,  ApaHd,  §  36,  ad 
die  oper.  Cyprian.  / 


*  Jk  Doctrina  Chrutiana.     Lib.  n. 
c.  8.  Tom.  m.  p.  23. 

^  ConoiL  Carthag.  iii.  Can.  XLvn. 

*  Lardner,  Vol.  ix.  ch.  1. 
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He  appears  also  to  have  expressions  denoting  collections  of  the 
Oospels  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles/ 

PolycaJrp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  quotes 
Philippians,  and  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  having  written  to  that 
Church.  He  quotes  also  expressions  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  I  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  i  and  2  Thessalonians ;  and  there 
are  manifest  references  to  Romans,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  i  and  2  Timothy,  i  Peter,  i  John,  and  probably  to  the 
Hebrews.^ 

If  Barnabas  and  Hennas  are  to  be  reckoned  Apostolical, 
although  there  are  manifest  references  to  the  new  Testament  in 
their  works,  yet  the  nature  of  their  writings  makes  it  most  im- 
probable that  they  should  have  quoted  much  from  it,  and  accounts 
for  their  comparative  silence.' 

Papias,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  and,  as  some 
think,  even  with  St.  John,  and  was  an  anxious  inquirer  about  all 
that  had  come  from  the  Apostles  and  followers  of  Christ,  bears 
testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  quotes  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  of  St.  John,  appears  to  have 
a  reference  to  the  book  of  Acts,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  received  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  no  works  of  his 
remaining,  except  a  fragment  preserved  by  Euscbius/ 

Justin  Martyr,  the  first  of  the  fathers  of  whom  wc  have  any 
considerable  remains,  was  converted  to  Christianity  about  a.d.  133, 
flourished  chiefly  about  a.d.  140,  i.e.  40  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  and  died  a  martyr  about  a.d.  164  or  167.  He  has 
many  quotations  from  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  refers  to  under 
the  name  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.^  He  has,  moreover, 
referred  to  the  Acts,  many  of  the  Epistles,  and  expressly  assigns  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  St.  John.  In  his  first  Apology,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 


^  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

•  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  ch.  VI. 

'  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  ch.  T.  IV. 

*  Euseb.  B.  E.  Lib.  iii,  cap.  39.; 
Lardner,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ix. 

'  'A7ro/ivr)iuLov€VfjLaTa  rwv  *Airo<rr6X«v, 
which  he  explains  by  d  KoXtiTai  €vay- 
yeXia. — Apol.  i.  p.  98,  B. 

Bishop  Marsh  in  his  dissertation  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Four  Gospds^  ch.  xv., 
supposes  that  Justin  does  not  allude  to 
our  present  Gospels,  but  to  a  certain  ori- 
ginal document,  which  the  Bishop  sup- 
poses to  have  existed,  which  was  early 
composed  by  the  ApostleSi  and  from  which 


the  Evangelists  conipile<l  their  several 
Gospels.  The  words  a  KoXeirai  evayyeXia 
he  considers  an  interpolation.  He  argues, 
that  Memoirs  of  th€  AiiOsUes  more  pro- 
bably mean  a  single  woik  than  a  collection 
of  works,  and  that  Justin's  quotations  are 
not  exact  from  our  preseut  Gospels.  His 
arguments  are  considere<l  by  Bishop  Kaye, 
Wrttinf/8  of  Justin  Martyr,  ch.  viii.  The 
liist-named  prelate  seems  to  have  clearly 
proved  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubl- 
ing that  our  present  Gospels  are  those 
cited  by  Justin,  though,  at  times,  he 
rather  quotes  the  purport  than  the  very 
words  of  a  passage. 
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were  read  in  the  assemblies  for  public  worship^  and  discourses 
made  upon  tbem  by  the  presiding  presbyter.^ 

Tatian^  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr^  composed  a  harmony  of 
the  GospelSy  called  Diatessaron} 

The  circular  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons^ 
concerning  the  suflferings  of  their  martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus^  uses  language  from  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John^  Acts^  Romans^  Philippians^  i  Pcter^  i  John^  and  the 
Revelation.' 

Irenaeus^  who  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp  the  Disciple  of  St. 
John/  and  became  Bishop  of  Lyons^  a.d.  177^  assures  us  that 
there  were  four  Gospels  and  no  more/  all  of  which  he  has 
largely  quoted^  with  the  names  of  their  writers^  and  has  given  an 
account  of  their  composition.^  He  refers  the  Acts  to  St.  Luke. 
He  quotes  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  except  Philemon  and  the 
Hebrews,  also  i  Peter,  i  and  2  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which 
he  expressly  assigns  to  St.  John  the  Apostle,'  and  probably 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  '  His  quotations  from  the  Gospels  are 
so  numerous  that  they  occupy  more  than  twelve  folio  columns 
in  the  Index  of  Scripture  passages  annexed  to  the  Benedictine 
edition.'* 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (circ.  a.d.  170)  quotes  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke,  several  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  and  we  are  assured  by 
Eusebius,  that  in  his  work  against  Hermogenes  he  quoted  the 
Apocalypse.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second 
cjentury,  about  100  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  quotes  all  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially  tells  us  the 
origin  of  St.  Mark's.  He  ascribes  the  Acts  to  St.  Luke  :  quotes 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  except  the  short  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and 
ascribes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul,  though  he  thinks 
it  was  written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  and  translated  into  Greek 
by  St.  Luke.***  He  quotes  three  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz. 
I  John,  I  Peter,  Judc ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whctlicr  he  refers  expressly 
to  St.  James,  or  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  second 


*  Apol,  I.  p.  98;  Lardner,  Vol.   ii, 
ob.  X. 

*  Lanlner,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii. 
»  IbM.  ch.  XVI. 

*  Hieronym.  Jh  F.  /.  s.  v.  Irenffius. 
'  Adv.  Bceret,  lu.  ii. 

*  Ibid.  III.  I. 

'  Adv.  Bmres.  iv.  20;  v.  a6.     The 
time  of  seeing  the  Apocalypse  is  men- 


tioned V.  30  ;  viz.  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign'  of  Doniitiaii,  if  the  word  eupadrj  is 
used  of  the  seeing  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  not, 
as  some  think,  of  the  duration  of  St. 
Johu*8  own  life. 

8  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Pt,  v.  Lect 
XXIV.  ;  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  xvii. 

»  I.Ardner,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  XX. 

"  Euaeb.  U,  E.  VI.  14. 
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and  third  of  St.  John.     The  Apocalypse  he  expressly  ascribes  to 
St.  John.^ 

Tertollian^  presbyter  of  Carthage^  of  the  same  date  with 
Clement^  quotes  all  the  books  of  the  new  Testament^  except 
perhaps  St  James'  Epistle^  the  second  of  St.  Peter^  and  the  third 
of  St.  John.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  assigns  to  Barnabas.' 
Dr.  Lardner  has  observed^  that  '  There  are  perhaps  more  and 
larger  quotations  of  the  new  Testament  in  this  one  Christian 
author  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero^  though  of  so  uncommotn 
excellence  for  thought  and  style^  in  the  writers  of  all  characters 
for  several  ages.'* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Origen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  new  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now.^ 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  247,  quotes  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  (especially  ascribing  the  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul,) 
the  three  Epistles  of  St.  John.  On  the  Apocalypse  he  has  a  long 
dissertation,  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  very  generally 
received  by  Christians  as  written  by  St.  John,  though  he  himself 
inclines  to  attribute  it  to  another  John,  whom  he  considered  a  holy 
and  divinely  inspired  man.^ 

Cyprian,  a.d.  250,  quotes  all  the  new  Testament  except  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews,  the  third  of  St.  John,  the 
second  of  St.  Peter,  and  St  James.  The  Apocalypse  he  often' 
quotes  as  St.  John^s." 

Methodius,  Bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  circ.  a.d.  260,  con- 
stantly quotes  or  refers  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  most  of  St.  PauFs 
Epistles,  especially  the  Hebrews,  also  i  Peter,  i  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse.' 

Eusebius  has  already  been  adduced  as  a  witness,  having  given 
a  catalogue  of  the  new  Testament  Scriptures,  as  we  have  them  now. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  list  further.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  from  this  time  we  may  find  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
full  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  new  Testament ;  and  the 
number  of  quotations  from  them  in  their  writings  grows  fuller 
and  more  abundant. 

We  must  add  that  heretics  quoted  and  admitted  the  same 
Scriptures,  with  the  exception  of  those  outrageous  heretics,  such 
as  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicbecs,  who  were  rather   heathen 


^  Lardner,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxu.  ;  Bp. 
Kaye's  Oetnent  of  Alex.  ch.  vui. 

^   Dc  Pudicitia^  c.  10. 

^  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  xxvni.  See 
jJbo  Bp.  Kaye's  Ttrtullian,  ch.  V.  p.  307.  I 


*  Xardner,  ch.  XXXVlii. 

*  Tbid.  VoJ.  III.  ch.  XLUL 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  III.  ch.  XLIV. 
'  Ibid.  Vol  III.  ch.  LVii. 
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philosophers,  wi<h  a  tinge  of  Christianitj,  than  Christians  with  a 
defilement  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  Montanists^  the  Donatists/ 
Arius^'  Fhotinus/  Lucifer/  and  other  schismatics  and  heretics  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  received  the  same  sacred  books  with  the 
Catholic  Christians. 

Not  only  heretics,  moreover,  but  heathens  and  persecutors, 
knew  the  sacred  books  and  sought  to  destroy  them.  Thus  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  there  was  an  edict,  a.d.  303,  that  the 
Christian  Churches  should  be  destroyed,  and  their  Scriptures 
burned.  Accordingly,  great  search  was  made  for  the  books  of  the 
new  Testament,  and  those  Christians,  who,  to  save  themselves, 
gave  up  their  books  to  the  persecutors,  acquired  the  opprobrious 
name  of  Traditores.* 

When  Constantine  the  Great  embraced  Christianity,  finding 
that  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  had  diminished  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  new  Testament,  he  authorized  Eusebius  Bishop  of 
Csesarea  to  get  fifty  copies  of  the  new  Testament  written  out  for 
him,  desiring  that  they  should  be  skilfully  and  carefully  written 
on  fine  parchment.^ 

We  have  seen  then,  that  numerous  MSS.,  the  most  ancient 
Versions,  the  catalogues  given  us  by  the  fathers,  quotations  and 
references  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Apostolical  father,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  number,  yet  numerous  from  the  beginning,  the 
consent  of  heretics,  the  enmity  of  persecutors — all  witness  to  the 
existence,  from  the  earliest  times,  of  the  new  Testament  Scriptures: 
and  all  this  testimony  is  uniform  in  favour  of  the  very  books, 
which  we  now  possess. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  although  it  is  quite  dear,  that  there 
were  certain  early  writers,  such  as  Clement,  Barnabas,  and 
Hermas,  highly  esteemed  and  whose  writings  were  read  in  some 
Churches,  and  though  there  were  some  Apocryphal  books  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  ;  yet  there 
is  good  reason  to  assert,  that  these  books  are  not  quoted  by  the 
fathers  as  authority,  and  were  not  received  by  the  Church  as 
Canonical  Scripture.' 

To  the  external  evidence,  the  internal  proofs  of  genuineness 
might  be  added,  if  time  and  space  would  allow.  Books  which 
are  forgeries  generally  show,  when  carefully  scrutinized,   plain 


*  Lardner,  ch.  Lxvu. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  LXix. 

>  Ibid.  cb.  Lxxxix. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  xci. 

*  Ibid.  cb.  LXVL 


"  Euseb.  Lib.  iv.  c.  36  ;  Lardner,  cb. 

LXX. 

7  See  Jones,  On  the  CcMonf  Part  ii. 
ch.  I.  Observ.  lu. ;  Lardner,  cb.  X.  XTf . 
XVir,  XJUL  XXXVIII.  LVU.,  &o« 
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•proofs,  that  they  are  not  his,  whose  name  they  bear.  The  lan- 
guage, the  ideas,  the  statements  of  facts,  some  little  circumstance 
of  date  or  place,  some  circumstance  connected  with  the  character, 
knowledge,  or  condition  of  the  author,  are  found  inconsistent  and 
incapable  of  being  explained.  Or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  there  is 
a  markedly  studied  effort  to  avoid  all  this,  and  to  make  the  forgery 
appear  a  genuine  work.  But  the  different  books  of  the  ne\ 
Testament,  though  written  by  eight  different  hands,  under  vastly 
different  conditions,  have  yet  defied  the  efforts  of  critics,  to  dis- 
prove their  genuineness.  They  only  come  out  the  brighter  from 
every  fiery  trial.  Their  style  and  language  are  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  writers,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  They  abound 
in  minute  particulars,  most  naturally  and  simply  introduced,  which 
correspond  accurately  with  the  state  of  things  existing,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  place  in  which  the  authors  wrote.  Coincidences  have 
been  pointed  out,  which  the  cleverest  forger  could  never  have 
designed,  and  which  only  patient  searching  could  have  detected : 
whereas,  if  such  coincidences  had  been  designed,  they  would  have 
been  put  prominently  forward  to  meet  the  view.*  In  this,  and  in 
similar  manners,  we  may  confirm  by  internal  examination,  the 
results  deduced  from  external  testimony. 

But  before  we  conclude  this  sketch,  we  must  observe,  that,  in 
the  accounts  of  the  catalogues  and  quotations  given  by  the  different 
early  fathers,  we  could  not  but  remark,  that  some  books  were 
less  universally  quoted,  and  classed  in  the  catalogues,  than  others. 
We  learn,  as  early  as  Origen,  and  more  clearly  afterwards  from 
Eusebius,  that,  though  the  Church  generally  received  the  Canon 
of  the  new  Testament  as  we  receive  it  now,  yet  some  few  books 
were  by  some  persons  considered  as  doubtful. 

Eusebius  makes  three  distinct  classes  of  books,*  viz. : 
o/AoXoyov^ivoi,  those  universally  received ; 
avnAeyo/Lici'oc,  those  generally  received,  but  doubted  of 

by  some ; 
voOot,  i.e..  Apocryphal  books  rejected  by  all  but  heretics. 

In  like  manner,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  distinguishes  between 
those  irapa  wdaiv  o/LioXoyov/Li€i'a,  owned  by  all,  and  a/x^ijSaXXo/iiei'a, 
doubted  by  some.' 

Now  the  undoubted  books,  according  to  Eusebius,  which  all 
received,  were  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  one  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St.  John.     He  adds,  that  Christians 


*  See  Paley's  Horce  PaulivrBj  passim  ; 
Marsh's  Lcct.  Ft.  v.  Lect.  xxvi. 


•  //.  E.  III.  3,  25. 

'  Cyril.  CaUches.  iv.  ^6, 
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generally  leceiTed  the  Hebrews^  James^  2  Peter^  2  and  3  John^ 
Jude/BeTelation.  These  he  esteemed  canonical^  but  tells  us^  that 
some  doubted  concerning  their  genuineness.  He  also  mentions 
the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas^  and  the  Pastor  of  Hermas^ 
as  esteemed  useful  by  many^  but  not  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
Canonical  Scripture.'  Now  the  principal  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  and  Canonicity  of  the  books^  which  Eusebius  speaks 
of  as  avTiX^yo/jLiva,  were  of  this  nature.  The  Hebrews  has  not 
St.  Paul's  name,  and  is  thought  to  be  different  in  style  from  his 
other  writings.'  St.  James  might  not  have  been  an  Apostle,  and 
therefore  his  Epistle  might  have  no  claim  to  be  in  the  Canon. 
The  Apocalypse  introduces  the  name  of  St.  John,  contrary  to  that 
Apostle's  custom  elsewhere ;  and  some  supposed,  it  was  written 
by  John  the  elder,  a  person  whom  Papias  mentions,  and  not  by 
St.  John  the  Apostle.* 

To  take  first  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  ;  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that,  whether  the  writer  was  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
or  James  the  Lord's  brother,  he  was  in  any  case  an  Apostle ;  for 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  in  Scripture  called  an  Apostle,^  and 
was  in  all  probability  the  same  as  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or 
Cleopas,  (the  two  names  being  very  probably  identical,)  his  mother 
being  Mary  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.^  So  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  exclude  his  Epistle  from  the  Canon,  because  he  was  not 
an  Apostle.  But  further,  his  Epistle  is  in  the  Syriac  version,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Syrian  Church  is  very  important  on  this 
Iiead ;  for  the  Church  of  Syria  bordered  on  Palestine,  where  St. 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  bishop,  and  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  natives  of  Palestine  itself.  We  must  remember  too, 
that  Eusebius  tells  us  that  this  Epistle  was  received  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christians;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful, 
that  an  Epistle,  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews, 
should  not  have  become  known  to  the  Grecian  Churches  so  soon 
as  others ;  and  hence  more  doubt  might  arise  about  it  than  about 
other  Epistles." 

Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  we  learn 
that  the  former  was  not  fully  admitted  by  the  Latin,  nor  the  latter 
by  the  Greek  Church  among  Canonical  Scriptures.' 

Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  observe,  that  the 


1  Enseb.  H.  K  9M  aboye ;   Lardner, 
ixxn. 

3  Hieronym.  de  V.Lin  PauL 
s  Etueb.  ff,  i?.  m.  39. 


«  GaL  19.  \  DeV.J.  a,  v.  Pful,    1601 


1 


'  See  Lardaer,  Vol.  VL  cb.  m. 

*  See  Marab's  LeeL  Ft  r.  Leet.  xzr. 

Hieronym.  Dardan,     Bpist.  oxzix. 
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absence  of  the  Apostle's  name  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  tbe 
fact^  that  he  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  not  of  the  circum- 
cision ;  and  therefore,  when  he  writes  to  the  Jews,  he  does  not 
put  his  name  and  claim  his  Apostleship,  as  not  wishing  to  put  for- 
ward the  same  claim  to  authority  over  the  Jews,  which  he  asserts 
over  the  Gentile  Churches.*  But  the  Epistle  is  probably  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Rome ;"  and  perhaps  by  Polycarp.*  We  have 
in  its  favour  the  testimony  of  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Dionysius  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome.*  It  is  in  the  Syriac  Canon.  And, 
as  regards  the  supposed  difference  of  style  from  the  general 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  and  that  it  was 
translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek,  would  explain  all  the  difficulty.^ 
Yet  Mr.  Forster  appears  to  have  proved,  by  most  careful  and 
accurate  comparison,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  dissimilarity,  has  all  the  peculiarity 
of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  a  peculiarity  so  great  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  can  hardly  be  questioned." 

The  Apocalypse,  which  is  the  only  other  book  of  any  consi- 
derable length  which  is  doubted,  is  ascribed  by  Fapias  to  John, 
probably  the  Apostle.  It  is  the  only  book  which  Justin  Martyr 
mentions  by  name,  and  he  expressly  assigns  it  to  St.  John. 
Irenaeus  constantly  quotes  it  and  refers  it  to  St.  John.  Tertullian 
and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  quote  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
assigns  it  to  St.  John.  So  do  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  the  Council 
of  Carthage.'  All  these  are  witnesses  of  great  importance,  and 
a  large  number  of  them  living  within  a  century  of  the  date,  when 
the  book  in  question  was  composed.  Especially  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Irenseus,  the  very  earliest  fathers  after  those  called 
Apostolical,  speak  much  concerning  it,  and  quote  frequently  from 
it.  Melito,  a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus,  is  also, 
according  to  Eusebius,  a  witness  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.' 


^  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Eoaeb.  H,  E,  vi. 
14 ;  Hieron.  in  OaUU,  cap.  I. 

*  EuflebiuB  obBenres  that  Clement  uses 
the  veiy  language  of  the  Epistle. — Jff.  E, 
III.  38.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  writer 
of  St.  Clement's  Epistle  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

'  Lardner,  ch.  VI. 

*  See  the  lists  above  gi?en« 


•  Ap.  Euseb.  IT.  E,  vi.  14. 

•  Forster,  On  the  Apostolical  AtUKority 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

'  See  the  lists  and  authorities  referred 
to  above. 

•  Kal  \iyoi  avroO  (McXtrwyos)  ir€p2 
Tpo^relaiy  koL  h  vepl  ^iXovc^las'  Kal  ^ 
KXelt'  Kal  rd  repl  tov  itap6\ov  Kal  Tijt 
'AToicaXi;^ewf  'lud^vov, — Euseb.  II,  A 
iv,  a6. 
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We  may  now  close  our  brief  view  of  the  evidence  concerning 
the  Canon  of  the  new  Testament :  and  whilst  we  rejoice  that 
councils  in  the  fourth  century^  weighing  the  evidence^  decided  on 
the  Canon,  and  settled  it  as  we  have  it  now ;  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  present  Church  receives  the  Scriptures,  whether  of  the 
old  Testament  or  the  new,  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  the  fourth  century ;  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
century  itself  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  earlier  ages,  and 
the  present  Church  receives  it  on  the  same.  That  testimony,  even 
if  Councils  had  been  silent,  would  be  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  new  Testament  Scriptures,*  which  we  now  possess, 
are  the  genuine  works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 


Section  HI.— ON  THE    REAL   VALUE   OP   TRADITION, 
AND  THE  READING  OP  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

L  rpHE  Church  of  England  then  holds,  in  conformity  with  the 
I  Church  of  old,  that  Scripture  is  absolutely  perfect  in 
relation  to  the  end  to  which  it  tends,  viz.,  the  teaching  us  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation.  She  denies  the  existence  and 
rejects  the  authority  of  any  parallel  and  equal  tradition,  of  any 
doctrines  necessary  to  salvation,  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Church  of  England 
rejects  the  proper  use  of  tradition,  though  she  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  unduly  exalted.  She  does  not  neglect  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  cut  herself  off  from  the  Communion  of  the  Saints  of  old. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  besides  the  tradition, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  necessary  to  be  received,  which 
is  a  tradition  equal  and  parallel  with  the  Scriptures,  there  are 
also  traditions,  which  are  subservient  to  Scripture,  and  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  it.  Such  tradition,  when  kept  in  its  right 
place,  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  used  and  respected. 

Now  this  tradition  is  of  two  kinds,  Hermeneutical  Tradition, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Tradition.  The  former  tends  to  explain  and 
interpret  the  Scripture ;  the  latter  relates  to  discipline  and  cere- 
monial. With  regard  to  the  latter  we  find,  that  the  new  Tes- 
tament has  nowhere  given  express  rules  for  rites,  ordinances,  and 
discipline ;  although  we  evidently  discover,  that  rites,  ordinances, 
and  discipline  did  exists  even  when  the  new  Testament  was  written. 
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For  our  guidance  therefore  in  these  matters^  which  are  useful  for 
edification^  but  not  essential  for  salvation^  we  gladly  follow  the 
example  of  the  Churches  .nearest  to  the  Apostles'  times,  which  we 
conceive  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Apostles  themselves^  and  to 
be  the  best  witnesses  of  Apostolic  order  and  Apostolic  usages. 

Scripture  is,  at  least,  not  full  on  these  matters;  yet  they  are 
essential  for  the  regulating  and  governing  of  a  Church.  We 
appeal  therefore  to  the  purest  and  earliest  models  of  antiquity. 
We  cannot  err  in  doing  this,  for  in  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  we  assert  it  for  the  end,  to  which  it  was  designed.  As 
we  do  not  assert  it,  as  fil  to  teach  us  arts  and  sciences ;  so  neither 
do  we  assert  it,  as  designed  entirely  to  regulate  Church  discipline 
and  ceremony.  And  where  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  perfect 
guide,  we  derogate  not  from  its  authority  in  seeking  other  help. 
On  matters  of  faith  it  is  complete  and  full ;  but  not  in  all  things 
besides. 

With  regard  to  Hermeneutical  Tradition,  we  view  matters  thus. 
Those  early  Christians,  who  had  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  companions,  are  more  likely  to  have 
known  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  those  of  after  ages, 
when  heresies  had  become  prevalent,  when  men  had  learned  to 
wrest  Scripture  to  destruction,  and  sects  and  parties  had  warped 
and  biassed  men's  minds,  so  that  they  could  not  see  clearly  the  true 
sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  multiform :  and  we 
know  that,  in  process  of  time,  new  doctrines  constantly  sprang  up 
in  the  Church,  and  by  degrees  gained  footing  and  took  root.  We 
believe  therefore,  that,  if  we  can  learn  what  was  the  constant 
teaching  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  find 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture  preserved  in  that  teaching :  and  wher- 
ever we  can  trace  the  first  rise  of  a  doctrine,  and  so  stamp  it  with 
novelty,  the  proof  of  its  novelty  will  be  the  proof  of  its  falsehood; 
for  what  could  find  no  place  among  the  earliest  Churches  of  Christ 
can  scarcely  have  come  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  or  from  a 
right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  wrote.  We  do 
not,  in  thus  judging,  appeal  to  the  authority  of  any  individual 
father,  not  even  if  he  be  one  of  those,  who  had  seen  the  Apostles^ 
and  had  received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
know  that  they  were  fallible  men,  though  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  pious  and  wise  men.  But  we  look  to  their  writings  for 
evidence  as  to  what  were  the  doctrines  prevalent  in  the  Church 
during  the  earliest  ages ;  and  we  believe  that,  if  we  can  discover 
what  the  doctrines  of  those  earliest  ages  were,  we  have  a  most  im- 
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portant  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  course  through  the  Scriptures 
themselves:  because  we  judge  that  the  Church  thus  early  must 
almost  certainly  have,  in  the  main^  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
faith^  and  could  not^  whilst  the  voice  of  Apostolic  men  was  in  their 
ears^  have  fallen  away  into  error  and  heresy.  We  know^  that^  in 
those  days,  men  had  many  advantages  over  ourselves  for  the  inter- 
preting of  the  new  Testament.  A  knowledge  of  the  language,  the 
customs,  the  history  of  events,  which  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  was 
of  itself  most  important.  Some  of  them  must  have  had  in  their 
memories  the  personal  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  for  they  were  their 
immediate  hearers  and  followers.  Many  of  them  lived  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  from  their  departure.  They  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Apostolic  faith  in  the 
Church.  The  Church  of  their  days  had  still  the  charismata^  or 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  visibly  poured  out  upon  it :  and  we 
may  say  that  in  every,  or  almost  every  manner,  it  was  qualified, 
beyond  any  subsequent  Church  or  age,  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  exhibit  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  least  then,  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Church  is  an  useful  check  on  any  new  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Antiquity  is  a  mark  of  truth,  and  novelty  a  mark 
of  error,  in  religion ;  and  this  rule  has  ever  been  found  valuable 
in  important  controversies.  The  Socinians  have  striven  to  show, 
that  Justin  Martyr  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  deriving  it 
from  the  writings  of  Plato.  Catholic  Christians,  on  the  contrary, 
have  proved,  that  from  the  earliest  times  that  doctrine  was  held  in 
the  Church,  that  therefore  it  is  traceable  to  the  Apostles,  and  not 
to  Plato,  that  it  springs  from  a  true,  not  from  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  A  like  form  has  the  controversy  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  assumed.  Many  of  her  peculiar  doctrines  have 
been  proved  to  owe  their  origin  to  comparatively  recent  times;  and 
so  they  have  been  shown  to  be  unfit  to  stand  the  well-known  test 
of  Tertullian,  that  'what  is  first  is  true,  what  is  later  is  adulterate.^* 

Thus  then  tradition  may  be  useful  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  though  not  as  adding  to  its  authority.  We  well  know, 
that  Scripture  is  perfect  in  itself,  for  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  But  we  know  also,  that  no  aid  for  its  interpretation 
should  be  neglected. 

That  the  Church  of  England  takes  this  view  of  the  right  use 


1  HflBC  enim  ratio  valet  adversos  omnes 
hsereses,  id  esse  veruin,  quodcanque  pri- 


mum,  id  esse  adoltenim,  qaodcunque  pos* 
tehus. — Tertttll.  adv,  Prax,  a. 
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of  tradition,  and  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Churchy  will  appear  from  the  following  documentH. 

The  Convocation  of  1571,  which  passed  the  XXXIX  Articles 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them  now^  passed  also  a  code  of 
Canons^  in  one  of  which  is  the  following  clause  :  '  In  the  first  place 
let  preachers  take  heed  that  they  deliver  nothing  from  the  pulpit^ 
to  be  religiously  held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and  such  as  the 
Catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have  collected  therefrom/^ 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service  we 
read,  '  It  is  evident  to  all  men  reading  Holy  Scripture,  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  times  there  have  been  three  orders 
of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons/ 

So  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  great  reformer  of  our  Liturgy 
and  compiler  of  our  Articles,  writes,  '  I  also  grant  that  every 
exposition  of  the  Scripture,  whereinsoever  the  old,  holy,  and  true 
Church  did  agree,  is  necessarily  to  be  believed.  But  our  contro- 
versy here'  (that  is,  with  the  Bomanists)  'is,  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  believed  of  necessity  without  the  Scripture/* 

So  his  great  coadjutor.  Bishop  Ridley  :  '  In  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  in  doubt,  I  use  herein  the  wise  counsel  of  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  allow ;  who,  giving  precepts, 
how  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  in  all  schisms  and  heresies  known, 
writeth  in  this  manner :  '  When,'  saith  he,  '  one  part  is  corrupted 
with  heresies,  then  prefer  the  whole  world  before  that  one  part ; 
but  if  the  greatest  part  be  aflfected,  then  prefer  antiquity."* 

Dr.  Guest,  who  was  appointed  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to 
restore  the  reformed  Prayer-Book,  after  it  had  been  disused  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  who  reduced  it  to  nearly  its  present  form,  writes 
thus  :  '  So  that  I  may  here  well  say  with  TertuUian,  That  is  truth 
which  is  first :  that  is  false  which  is  after.  That  is  truly  first 
which  is  from  the  beginning.  That  is  from  the  beginning  which  is 
from  the  Apostles.     TertuUian,  Cont.  Prax,  Cont.  Marc'* 

Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Apology,  which  is  all  but  an  authoritative 
document,  says:  ^  We  are  come  as  near  as  we  possibly  could  to  the 


^  Imprimii  yero  videbunt,  ne  quid 
unquam  doceant  pro  coucione,  quod  a 
popu]o  religiose  teneri  et  oredi  velint,  nisi 
quod  consenUneum  sit  doctrines  Veieris 
aut  Novi  Testamenli,  qnodqne  ex  ilia 
ipsa  doctrina  Catholici  patres,  et  yeteres 
episcopi  collegerint.  —  Card  well's  Syno- 
d<dia.  Vol.  I.  p.  126, 

2  Cranmer,   On    Unwritten    Veritits; 


Jenkyne*  Cranmer^s  Remaim,  VoL  iv.  p. 
22g.     iSee  also  p.  126,  and  Vol.  iii.  p.  22 

>  Gloster  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p! 
613. 

♦  Guest  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  concerning 
the  Service  Book,  kc  ;  Strype's  A  nnals. 
Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  iiv.;  also  Card- 
well*!  Hiat.  of  Coniferencea,  p.  52. 
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Churcli  of  the  Apostiesj  and  of  the  old  Catholic  bishops  and  fathers : 
and  have  directed  according  to  their  customs  and  ordinances^  not 
only  our  doctrine^  but  also  the  sacraments^  and  the  form  of 
common-prayer/  ^ 

These  passages  sufficiently  prove^  that  our  reformers  admitted^ 
and  made  use  of  the  appeal  to  antiquity,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture^  and  in  the  establishing  of  order  and  discipline.  Their 
wisdom  has  been  followed  therein  by  all  the  great  divines,  who 
have  succeeded  them.  Joseph  Mede,  Uooker,Andrewes,  Hammond, 
OveraljUssher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bull,  Beveridge,  Patrick,  Waterland, 
Jebb,  Van  Mildert,  Eaye,  G.  S.  Faber,  have  been  respectively 
cited  as  upholding  the  same  principle,  and  acting  upon  it.^ 

In  the  words  of  Bishop  Kaye, '  On  the  subject  of  religion,  there 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  appealing  to  the  opinions  of 
past  ages.  In  human  science  we  find  a  regular  advance  from  less 
to  greater  degrees  of  knowledge.  Truth  is  elicited  by  the  labours 
of  successive  enquirers ;  each  adds  something  to  the  stock  of  facts, 
which  have  been  previously  accumulated ;  and  as  new  discoveries 
are  continually  made,  the  crude  notions  of  those,  who  first  engaged 
in  the  pursuit,  are  dbcarded  for  more  matured  and  more  enlarged 
views.  The  most  recent  opinions  are  those,  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  correct.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Divine  revelation,  this  tentative 
process  can  have  no  place.  They,  to  whom  is  committed  the  trust 
of  communicating  it  to  others,  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  its 
nature  and  its  objects,  and  possess  a  knowledge  which  no  enquiries 
of  subsequent  ages  can  improve.  What  they  deliver  is  the  truth 
itself;  which  cannot  be  rendered  more  pure,  though  it  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  adulterated  in  its  transmission  to  succeeding 
generations.  The  greater  the  distance  from  the  fountain-head,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  the  stream  will  be  polluted.  On  these 
considerations  is  founded  the  persuasion,  which  has  generally 
prevailed^  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the   Apostles,   and   what  is  the   true   interpretation  of  their 


*  Apdoff,  Enchiridion  Theoloa.  p.  184  ; 
where  we  the  original  mure  at  leDgth. 

'The  student  may  especially  be  re- 
ferred to  Bp.  Beveridge,  Preface  to  his 
Codex  Canonum;  Patrick's  IHscourte 
about  Tradition,  in  the  first  Volume  of 
Gibeon*8  PrtBtrvaiivt  againtt  Popery; 
Jh.  .Wstcrliuid,  On  the  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinitif,  ch.  vii.  ;  Bp. 
Jebb*s    Poitoral  ImtructUme — Chapter, 


On  the  Peadiar  Character  of  the  Church 
of  England;  Bp.  Kaye's  TertuUiatij  p. 
229.  See  also  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber's  Primi- 
tive Doctrine  of  Justification;  and  alKO 
Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election.  On  Ec- 
clesiastical Tradition,  or  tradition  con- 
cerning rites  and  discipline,  see  Hooker. 
E.  P,  Bks.  II.  and  in.  ;  Bp.  Marsh's 
Comparative  VieWf  ch.  vii. 

M  2 
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writings,  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  those  who 
lived  nearest  to  their  times/  ^ 

^  We  allow/  says  Bishop  Patrick,  '  that  tradition  gives  us  a 
considerable  assistance  in  such  points  as  are  not  in  so  many  letters 
and  syllables  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  may  be  gathered 
from  thence  by  good  and  manifest  reasoning.  Or,  in  plainer 
words,  perhaps,  whatsoever  tradition  justifies  any  doctrine  that 
may  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  though  not  found  in  express 
terms  there,  we  acknowledge  to  be  of  great  use,  and  readily  receive 
and  follow  it,  as  serving  very  much  to  establish  us  more  firmly  in 
that  truth,  when  we  see  all  Christians  have  adhered  to  it.  This 
may  be  called  a  cofifirming  tradition :  of  which  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  Infant  Baptism,  which  some  ancient  fathers  call  an  Apos- 
tolical tradition,'  Again :  '  We  look  on  this  tradition  as  nothing 
else  but  the  Scripture  unfolded :  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  Scrip- 
ture explained  and  made  more  evident.  And  thus  some  part  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  may  be  called  a  tradition ;  as  it  hath  expressly 
delivered  unto  us  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  God,  concerning  that 
great  article  of  our  faith,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  and  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father.  But  this  tradition  supposes  the  Scripture  for  its 
ground,  and  delivers  nothing,  but  what  the  fathers,  assembled  at 
Nice, believed  to  be  contained  there  and  fetched  from  thence.'* 

So  Dr.  Waterland  :  "  We  allow  no  doctrine  as  necessary,  which 
stands  only  on  fathers,  or  on  tradition,  oral  or  written.  We  admit 
none  for  such,  but  what  is  contained  in  Scripture,  and  proved  by 
Scripture,  rightly  interpreted.  And  we  know  of  no  way  more  safe 
in  necessaries,  to  preserve  the  right  interpretation,  than  to  take 
the  ancients  along  with  us.  We  think  it  a  good  method  to  secure 
our  rule  of  faith  against  impostures  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  false  criticism,  or  conceited  reason,  or  oral  tradition,  or 
the  assuming  dictates  of  an  infallible  chair.  If  we  thus  preserve 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  upon  that  sense  build  our  faith,  we 
then  build  upon  Scripture  only  :  for  the  sense  of  Scripture  is 
Scripture/  ^ 


*  Bp.  Kaye's  Justin  Martyr ,  ch.  i.  p.  «. 
The  Bishop  has  satisfactorily  shown,  that 
the  tradition  appealed  to  by  Tertullian  in 
the  second  century  was  no  other  than  the 
kind  of  tradition  admitted  by  the  English 
Church.  See  Bp.  Kaye's  TertuUian,  p. 
397,  note. 

*  Patrick,  On  Tradition,  as  above. 

'  WaterUndy    On  the  Importance  of 


Hu  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ch.  vii.     The 
note  to  this  passage  is  as  follows : 

'  So  the  great  Casaubon,  speaking,  both 
of  hiniKclf  and  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  Melanchthon 
and  < Vlvin  also :  Opto  cum  Melatichthone 
et  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  per  oanalem  anti- 
quitatis  deduci  ad  nos  dogmata  fidei,  e 
fonte  sacrse  Scriptum  derivata. — Alioquin 
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It  is  indeed  most  necessary^  that  we  do  not  su£Per  our  respect 
for  antiquity  to  trench  upon  our  supreme  regard  for  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  To  Scripture  we  look,  as  the  only  source  of  all 
Divine  knowledge.  But  when  we  have  fully  established  this  prin- 
ciple ;  we  need  not  fear  to  make  use  of  every  light,  with  which 
God  has  furnished  us,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture ; 
whether  it  be  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  or  history, 
or  antiquities,  or  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  the 
doctrines,  which  holy  men  of  old  deduced  from  those  sacred 
writings,  which  were  to  them,  as  to  us,  the  only  fountain  of  light 
and  truth. 


II.  The  Article,  having  declared  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
and  set  forth  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  then  speaks  of  those  other 
books,  which  had  been  always  held  in  high  respect,  but  were  not 
canonical  in  the  following  terms : 

'  The  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  not  apply 
them  to  establish  anv  doctrine.^* 

The  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  the  Church  of  God,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  used  to  read  the  Apocrypha,  for  example  and  in- 
struction, but  not  for  doctrine.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact, 
and  if  nothing  more  were  said  elsewhere,  it  would  need  no  further 
explanation.  But,  if  we  look  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  and  receives, 
like  the  Articles,  the  assent  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church ;  we  find 
that,  duriug  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  week-day  services, 
the  first  lesson  is  appointed  to  be  read  from  the  Apocrypha.  This 
is  acting  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Article  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  those  customs  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  has  been  most 


quia  fatoruB  est  innovandi  fiDis  ? — EUi 
omnis  mea  voluptas  est  et  sola  versari  in 
lectione  sacne  Scriptune,  nullam  tamen 
iode  me  hausiase  propriam  aententiam, 
nallam  habere,  neque  unquam  aif¥  Qet^ 
elreiMf  esse  babiturum.  Magni  Calvioi 
bsec  olim  fuit  onena,  cum  soriberet  pnefa- 
tionem  snam  in  commentarium  EpisiolsB 
ad  Bomanoe ;  non  debere  dob  iv  tois 
Kvpiiordroct,  »  coDseoBU  Ecclemse  reoe- 
dere,*  A.D.  i6ii.  Gaaaab.  Epitt,  744. 
.Dan,  Beintio,  p.  454.  Edit  tertia.  Kot- 
terdamL 

^  *At6kpv^  pipXia  or  ArSKpfi^i 
filfiXoi,  ao  called  either  becauBe  their  au- 
thors were  unknown  ;  or  because  not  laid 
ap,  like  the  Cauonical  books,  in  the  ark  ; 


or  because  read  in  private  only,  not  in 
public  also ;  though  it  appears  from  the 
XLVlIth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  some  apocryphal  books  were 
read  publicly.  Suicer,  B.  v.  drdicpvipoi, 
Tom.  I.  45S. 

The  passage  of  Hierome  alluded  to  is 
probably  :  *Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit 
et  Maccab»orum  libros  legit  quidam  £c- 
olesia,  sed  inter  canonioas  Scripturas  non 
recipit,  sic  et  h»c  duo  volumina  (h.  e. 
libros  SapientisB  et  Ecclesiastici)  legat  ad 
eedificationem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem 
Ecclesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirman- 
dam.' — Hieronym,  in  Libroi  Salonionit^ 
ChromaUo  et  Beliodoro,  Tom.  I.  p.  93S. 
Ed.  Ben. 
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exposed  to  censure,  from  those  who  dissent  from  her,  and  from 
some  even  of  her  own  children. 

There  may  certainly  appear  some  danger  in  ordering  that  to  be 
read,  as  a  lesson  of  the  Church,  which  is  not  Canonical  Scripture, 
lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  Scripture ;  and  it  is  moreover  urged 
against  the  custom,  that  the  Apocrypha,  not  only  is  not  inspired, 
but  also  contains  some  idle  legends,  and  some  erroneous  doc- 
trines ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  be  read  in  the 
Church.  It  is  even  added,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  derived 
some  of  her  errors  from,  and  supports  some  of  her  false  teaching 
by,  the  authority  of  the  Apocrypha. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  thegrounds,  on  which,  it  is 
probable,  that  our  reformers  thought  fit  to  retain  the  Apocryphal 
lessons,  that  we  may  see  what  is  the  weight  of  the  objections  urged 
against  our  Church  on  the  ground  of  their  use. 

First,  it  has  been  replied  to  the  principal  objections,  that  if 
we  would  exclude  all  human  compositions  from  the  Church,  we 
must  exclude  homilies,  sermons,  metrical  Psalms  and  hymns, — nay, 
prayers,  whether  written  or  extempore,  except  such  as  are  taken 
out  of  Scripture  itself, — that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Apo- 
crypha should  be  mistaken  for  Scripture  when  it  is  expressly 
assigned  a  far  lower  place,  both  in  the  formularies  and  in  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  Church, — that,  if  it  be  not  free  from 
faults,  no  more  is  any  human  composition,  and  that  on  this  prin- 
ciple we  must  still  rather  exclude  sermons,  psalms,  hymns,  and 
even  liturgies, — that  it  is  not  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
dierived  her  errors  from  the  Apocrypha,  which  does  not  support 
them,  and  by  which  she  could  not  prove  them ;  for  she  has  derived 
them  from  misinterpreting  Scripture,  from  oral  tradition,  and  from 
her  own  assumed  infallibility.* 

So  much  is  said  in  answer  to  the  objections.     Further,  in 


^  The  following  is  the  answer  of  the 
Bishops  to  the  exception  of  the  Puritans 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  against  the  read- 
injj  of  the  Apocrypha  :  *  As  they  would 
have  no  Saints*  days  observed  by  the 
Church,  80  no  Apocryphal  chapter  read 
in  the  Church  ;  but  upon  such  a  reason 
as  would  exclude  all  sermons  as  well  as 
Apocrypha ;  viz.,  because  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  in  them  all  things  necessary 
either  in  doctrine  to  be  believed,  or  in  duty 
to  be  practised.  If  so,  why  so  many  un- 
necessary sermons  ?  Why  any  more  but 
reivding  of  Scriptures  ?  If,  notwithstand- 
ing their  sufficiency,  lermons  be  necessary, 


there  is  no  reason  why  the  Apocryphal 
chapters  should  not  be  as  useful, — most  of 
them  containing  excellent  discourses  and 
rules   of  morality.     It  is  heartily  to  be 
wished  that  all  sermons  were  as  good.    If 
their  fear  be  that,  by  this  means,  those 
books  may  come  to  be  of  equal  esteem 
with   the  Canon,   they  may  be  secured 
against  that  by  the  title  which  the  Church 
hath  put  upon  them,  calling  them  Apocry- 
phal :  and  it  is  the  Church's  testimony, 
which  teacheth  us  this  difference,  and  to 
leave  them  out  were  to  cross  the  practice 
of  the  Church  in  former  ages.' — Card  well, 
Hitt,  of  Cotrferencen,  oh.  vu.  p.  342. 
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favour  of  the  reading  the  Apocryphal  books^  their  nature  and 
history  are  alleged.  The  origin  of  them  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  They  were  written  in  the  period  of  time,  which  elapsed 
between  the  return  from  captivity  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
historical  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  therefore,  supply  a  most  impor- 
tant link  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Without  them  we 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  old  Testament 
prophecies,  especially  those  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and  should 
know  nothing  of  several  customs  and  circumstances  alluded  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  essential  to  its  understanding.  The  other 
books  are  mostly  pious  reflections,  written  by  devout  men,  who 
were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

The  Alexandrian  Jews  received  them  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  The  fathers  often  appealed  to  them,  and  cited  them ; 
though  it  has  been  shown  they  mostly  knew  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  It  appears, 
that  from  very  early  times  they  were  read  in  most  Churches,  at 
least  in  the  West ;  as  in  very  many  were  also  read  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^ — not  that 
they  were  esteemed  Canonical,  but  as  of  high  antiquity  and  value, 
and  useful  for  instruction  to  the  people. 

In  Ruffinus  we  find  a  distinction  between  books  Apocryphal  and 
books  Ecclesiastical.^  Among  the  former  he  classed  those  which 
were  wholly  rejected ;  among  the  latter  those  which  were  read  in 
Churches.  His  division  therefore  is  threefold :  Canonical,  which 
embraces  all  those  which  we  now  receive  into  the  Canon ;  Apocry- 
phal^ i,e.  those  which  were  altogether  rejected ;  and  Ecclesiastical, 
among  which  he  reckons  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith, 
Maccabees,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the  like.  This  distinc- 
tion occurs  elsewhere,  though  some  of  the  Fathers  make  only  a 


^  Dionysitn,  a  bishop  of  Corinth,  in  the 
■econd  centary,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  (ap.  £iifleb.  M.  E.  in.  i6)  says, 
*  they  read  on  the  Lord's  day  Clement's 
Epistle  to  therm  in  their  a«i8emblies ;'  and 
Eusebius  {Id.  rr.  23)  declares  it  to  have 
been  'nniversally  received,  and  read  in 
most  churches,'  both  in  bis  and  former 
times.  The  same  he  says  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  {Id.  HL  3),  that  'it  was  read 
in  many  churches ;'  which  is  confirmed  by 
Athanasius  {Eput.  Patehal.  xxxix),  and 
Kuf&nus  {Expont.  in  Symb,  A  pott.  §  36), 
both  oonoemiog  this  and  other  books. — 
Jones,  On  the  Uanarif  Part  L  ch.  x. 

*  'Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii 
libri  font  qui  non  Canonioi,  sed  Eoclesi- 


astici  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt ;  ut  est 
Sapientia  Salomonis,  et  alia  Sapientia 
quee  dicitur  filii  Sirach,  qui  liber  apud 
Latinos  hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  Eccle- 
siasticus appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non 
auctor  libelii  sed  Scripturre  qnalitos  cog- 
nondnata  est.  Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libellus 
TobiiB  et  Judith  et  Maccabteorum  libri. 
In  novo  vero  Testamento  libellus,  qui 
dicitur  Pastoris  sive  Hermatis,  qui  appel- 
latur dusB  vise,  vel  judicium  Petri;  qun 
omnia  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt, 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritdtem  ex  his 
fidei  oonfirmandam.  Ceteras  vero  Scrip- 
turas  Apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in 
Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt.' — EufiELn.  in 
Symb.  JpoH.  §  38. 
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twofold  diTisioD,  into  Canonical  and  Apocryphal.^  Now  the 
Ecclesiastical  books  are  what  we  at  this  time  call  the  Apocrypha ; 
and^  forming  part  both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  rersions  of  the  old 
Testament^  they  continued  to  be  read  in  most  Churches^  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  not  peculiar  to  the  English  reformers  to  speak  with 
respect  of  these  books.  The  foreign  reformers  use  similar  lan- 
guage^ citing  them  as  a  kind  of  secondary  authority ;  and  especially 
the  Swiss  and  Belgic  Confessions^  which  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  extreme  Calvinist  section  of  the  Reformation^  speak  in  terms 
of  honour  concerning  them,  the  latter  allowing  them  to  be  read  in 
Churches.^  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Eastern  Churches,  which 
agree  with  us  in  the  Canon,  yet  retain  the  Apocryphal  books  in 
their  Bibles,  and  use  them  as  we  do. 

One  more  argument  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted.  The 
new  Testament  writers,  even  our  Lord  himself,  appear  often  to 
cite  from  the  Septuagint.  We  must  not  consider  this,  as  giving 
fall  authority  to  all  the  books  of  the  Septuagint.  Such  authority 
we  have  already  shown  to  belong  only  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  But  it  should  appear,  that  such  citations  from  the 
Septuagint  would  naturally  commend  to  the  Church  the  use  of 
that  volume  as  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Now  that 
Greek  version  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  books.  If,  then,  they 
•  were  so  mischievous,  or  so  to  be  rejected,  as  some  argue ;  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  any  of 
His  Apostles  give  any  warning  against  them,  whilst  they  quote, 
as  of  sacred  authority,  other  portions  of  the  volume,  which  con- 
tains them. 

These  views,  in  the  general,  appear  to  have  influenced  our 
reformers  to  retain  the  Apocryphal  books.  They  have  removed 
them  from  the  Sunday  services,  and  forbidden  them  to  be  quoted 
as  authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  but  esteeming  them  as  next  in 
value  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  from  the  important  information 
they  contain,  and  from  the  respect,  which  they  have  received  from 
the  earliest  ages,  they  were  unwilling  to  remove  them  from  the 
place  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.     The  reformers  were  evi- 


1  E,  g.  Cyril.  CaUchet.  iv.  §  35  ;  where 
he  calls  all  Apocryphal  which  are  not 
Canonical. 

'  Syllogt  Confenionum,  Confesa.  Hd- 
vet.  Art.  I.  p.  1 7.  Confe9».  Belgic,  Art. 
VI.  p.  32S.  The  latter  runs  thus :  Di£Pe- 
rentiam  porro  constitaimus  inter  libros 
istos  sacros  et  eoB  quof  Apocryphoi  to- 


cant :  utpote  quod  Apocryphi  legi  qui- 
dem  in  Eocleeia  possint,  et  fas  sit  ex  illis 
eaten  us  etiaui  suraere  documenta,  qua- 
tenuB  cum  libris  Canonicis  consonant ;  at 
nequaquam  ea  est  ipsonim  aucloritHH  et 
firmitasy  ut  ex  illoruni  testimonio  aliquo  1 
dogma  de  fide  et  religione  Cliristiana  certo 
constitui  possit,  &c. 
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dently  not  insensible  to  the  evil  of  putting  anything  else  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Canonical  writings.  But  this  danger^  they 
justly  esteemed,  would  be  very  small  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
And  experience  has  shown,  that  in  this  they  were  right  in  their 
judgment,  for  extreme  respect  for  the  Apocrypha  has  been  a  feeling 
in  this  country  almost  unknown.  In  this  question,  therefore,  they 
appear  to  have  adhered  to  the  maxim,  which  often  guided  them  in 
matters  of  doubt,  a  maxim  quoted  with  so  much  approbation  by 
the  famous  Apologist  of  the  English  Church,  and  which  originated 
in  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  iOri  ap-j^ala  Kpariino — Ltt 
ancieni  customs  prevail} 


1  'Cor  id  A  nobif  hodie  audiri  non 
|>oiesi.  qaod  olim  io  Concilio  NiceDo,  a 
tot  Ept0copis  et  CathoUcis  Patribus,  duUo 
refmgante,  pronaociatam  est,  fSri  dpxcua 
KpartiTu,  '—Juelli,  Apolog,  Enchiridion 
Tkeoloffieum,  p.  158. 

On  the  question  of  the  reading  of  the 
Apocrypha  io  churches,  see  Hooker,  E.P. 
▼.  20.  Oonoeming  the  ancient  custom  of 
readiog  Apocrypbjd  books,  see  also  Bing- 
ham, EecUi.  AnL  Bk.  xiv.  oh.  in.  §  14, 
15,  16. 

Tbe  followiog  are  the  words  of  a  pious 


and  judicious  writer,  closely  attached  to 
a  school  in  the  English  Church,  not  par- 
ticularly  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  the 
Apocrypha :  '  Man  is  a  creature  of  ex- 
tremes. The  middle  path  is  generally  the 
wise  path  ;  but  there  are  few  wise  enough 
to  find  it.  Because  Papists  have  mi^e 
too  much  of  some  things,  Protestants  have 
made  too  little  of  them.  .  .  .  The  Papist 
puts  the  Apocrypha  into  his  Canon  ;  the 
Protestant  will  scarcely  regard  it  as  an 
ancient  record,  &c.' — Cecil's  BemainSj  p. 
364.     London,  1830. 


ARTICLE   VII. 


€f  the  Old  Tutament, 


The  old  Testament  ii  not  contrary  to  the 
new  ;  for  both  in  the  old  and  new  Toeta^ 
roent  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind 
by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  being  both  God  and 
man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look 
only  for  transitory  promisee.  Although 
the  Law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as 
touching  cenmonies  and  rites,  do  not  bind 
Christian  men,  nor  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received 
in  any  commonwealth  ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free 
from  the  obedience  of  the  Commandments 
which  are  called  moral 


De  VeUri  Testamento, 


TESTAViNTnic  vetus  novo  oontrarium  Don 
est,  quandoqaidem  tam  in  veteri  quam  in 
novo,  per  Cbristam,  qui  nnicua  est  Medi- 
ator Dei  et  hominum,  Deus  et  homo, 
setema  vita  humano  generi  est  proposita. 
Quare  male  sentiunt,  qui  veteres  tantura 
in  promissiones  temporarias  sperasse  con> 
fingunt.  Qoanqaam  Lex  a  Deo  data  per 
Mosen  quoad  ceremunias  et  ritus  Chris- 
tianos  non  astringat,  neque  Civilia  ejus 
pr»cepta  in  aliqua  republica  neoessario 
recipi  debeant,  nihilominus  tamen  ab 
obedientia  mandatorum  quie  Moralia  to- 
cantur  nulius  quantumvis  Christianus  est 
solutus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  Article,  as  it  now  stands,  is  compounded  of  two  of  the 
Articles  of  1552,  viz.  the  sixth  and  the  nineteenth.     The 
sixth  ran  thus : 

*  The  old  Testament  is  not  to  be  put  away,  as  though  it  were 
contrary  to  the  new,  but  to  be  kept  still :  for  both  in  the  old  and 
new  Testaments  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  only  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Where- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did 
look  only  for  transitory  promises.' 

The  nineteenth  was  as  follows : 

*  The  Law,  which  was  given  of  God  by  Moses,  although  it  bind 
not  Christian  men,  as  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the 
same,  neither  is  it  required  that  the  civil  precepts  and  orders  of  it 
should  be  received  in  any  commonweal :  yet  no  man  (be  he  never 
so  perfect  a  Christian)  is  exempt  and  loose  from  the  obedience  of 
those  commandments  which  are  called  moral ;  wherefore  they  are 
not  to  be  hearkened  unto,  who  affirm  that  Holy  Scripture  is  given 
only  to  the  weak,  and  do  boast  themselves  continually  of  the 
Spirit,  of  whom  (they  say)  they  have  learned  such  things  as  they 
teach,  although  the  same  be  most  evidently  repugnant  to  the  Holy 
Scripture/ 
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I.  We  may  first  consider^  what  persons  have  denied  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  original  sixth  Article^  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  our  present  Article ;  and  then^  who  have  been  opposed  to 
the  statements  of  the  original  nineteenth  Article;  of  which  the 
substance  is  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  our  present  seventh 
Article. 

Firsts  then^  some  early  heretics  held,  that  the  old  Testament 
was  altogether  contrary  to  the  new. 

The  Gnostic  sects,  who  believed  in  the  malignity  of  matter, 
would  not  allow,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  could  be  the 
Supreme  God.  Marcion  especially  appears  to  have  distinctly 
taught,  that  the  old  Testament  was  contrary  to  the  new,  the  former 
being  the  work  of  the  Demiurge  or  Creator,  the  latter  of  the 
Supreme  and  invisible  God.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  work 
called  Antitheses,  because  in  it  he  set,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to 
each  other  passages  from  the  old  and  new  Testament,  intending 
his  readers  to  infer  from  the  apparent  disagreement  between  them, 
that  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  did  not  proceed  from  the  same 
Author.  Tertullian  wrote  a  work  against  Marcion,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  which  he  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  this  attempt.* 
Similar  opinions  prevailed  more  or  less,  among  the  Valentinians 
and  other  Gnostic  sects:  all  of  whom  attributed  the  creation  to 
inferior  beings,  and  consequently  rejected  the  old  Testament. 

The  Manichees  in  like  manner,  who  believed  in  two  principles 
eternally  opposed  to  each  other,  as  they  had  views  similar  to  the 
Gnostics  concerning  the  evil  of  matter,  so  they  resembled  them  in 
their  disrespect  to  the  old  Testament  Scriptures.'  And  in  this 
they  were  very  probably  followed  by  these  medieval  sects  of  here- 
tics, the  Bulgarians,  Cathari,  and  others,  who  appear  to  have  been 
infected  with  Manichaean  heresy. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  framers  of  this  Article, 
both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  had  in  view  some 
of  the  fanatical  sects  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
the  Antinomians,  who  denied  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
Law  of  God,  and  the  Anabaptists,  who  referred  all  things  to  an 
internal  illumination ;  and  both  of  whom  were  likely  to  have 
denied  the  value  and  authority  of  the  old  Testament. 


'  TertolL  adv,  Marcion,  Lib.  IV.  Bp. 
Kajo's  ThrhUlian,  p.  499,  &c. 

'  Deum,  qui  Legem  per  Mojsen  dedit, 
ei  in  Hebrsii  prophetis  locutns  est,  non 
esse  vemm  Deam,  led  anam  ex  principi- 
boa  tenebraram. — August.  J>€  Metres,  46, 


Tom.  vni.  p.  16.  See  also  Socrai.  ff.  E. 
c.  23'  Epiphan.  Hcerts^  66,  c.  43;  Lard- 
ner,  ilUt,  of  Manicheia^  Vol.  lU.  ch.  Ixiii. 
>  See  Moeheim,  Ece.  Hitt,  Cent.  xi. 
Part  II.  ch.  V.  §  a,  3;  Cent.  xu.  Fairt.  u. 
cb.  V.  §  4. 
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The  opinion^  tlmt  the  fathers  looked  only  for  transitory  pro- 
mises, has  been  held,  not  only  by  heretics  and  fanatics,  but  more 
or  less,  by  some,  in  the  main,  orthodox  Christians.  Bishop  War- 
burton,  in  his  famous  work,  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Moses  studiously  concealed  from  the 
Hebrews  all  knowledge  of  a  future  state;  and  this  forms  one  of 
the  arguments,  by  which  he  strives  to  prove  the  inspiration  and 
Divine  authority  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  Though  he  allows,  that 
the  later  Jews,  during  and  after  the  Captivity,  had  a  gradually 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  as  regards 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  he  appears  to  have 
denied  any  such  knowledge,  even  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets.^ 

II.  By  looking  at  the  wording  of  the  original  nineteenth 
Article,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  latter  part  of  our  present 
Article  is  chiefly  directed  against  fanatics,  who  affirm  that  ^  Holy 
Scripture  is  given  only  to  the  weak,  and  do  boast  themselves  con- 
tinually of  the  Spirit,  of  whom,  they  say,  that  they  have  learned 
such  things  as  they  teach.' 

This  claim  to  inward  illumination,  and  consequent  neglect  of 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  has  constantly  characterized  fanatical 
sects  in  all  ages.  Those,  against  whom  the  words  of  the  Article 
were  directed,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Antinomians  and 
the  Anabaptists,  who  sprang  up  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany.  The  Antinomians  were  the  followers  of 
Agricola,  who  carried  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  to 
the  length  of  rejecting  the  necessity  of  moral  obedience  altogether.' 
The  Anabaptists  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
Lutheran  reformers.  As  their  name  implies,  they  rejected  Infant 
Baptism,  and  rebaptized  adults.  But  with  this  they  combined  a 
variety  of  noxious  and  fanatic  doctrines,  which  rendered  them 
dangerous  both  to  Church  and  State.  Claiming  a  high  degree  of 
internal  illumination,  they  appear  to  have  sanctioned  and  com- 
mitted a  number  of  excesses  and  crimes,  under  pretence  of  special 
direction  and  command  of  God.' 


1  See  Warburton,  Divine  Legaiion^ 
Book  V.  §  5,  6. 

2  MoflheiiD,  Gent.  xvi.  Sect.  ni.  Part. 
II.  ch.  I.  §  25. 

*  See  a  history  of  them,  Mosheini, 
Cent.  XVI.  Sect  iii.  Part.  11.  ch.  iii.  Mos- 
beim  also,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  gives 
an  account  of  a  sect  of  Lioertines  ctdling 
themselves  Spiritual  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
"who  sprang  up  among  the  Calvinists  in 


Flanders,  and  against  whom  Calvin  wrote. 
They  held  that  religion  consisted  in  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  that  such 
as  had  attained  to  such  an  union  were  free 
from  the  restraints  of  morality.  All  ages 
have  been  more  or  less  infested  by  such 
fanatics.  They  naturally  flourished  in  a 
time  of  such  religious  excitement  as  the 
Reformation. 
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It  seems  that  this  Article  also  incidentally  allndes  to  some 
persons  who  wonld  have  retained  not  only  the  morale  but  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  of  course  must  have 
been  true  of  all  the  early  Judaizing  Christian  teachers.  In  the 
history  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Article^  we  have  seen^ 
that  some  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  materially  corrupted 
with  these  Judaizing  tendencies.  The  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  or  Saturday^  the  quartodeciman  mode  of  calculating 
Easter,  and  similar  observances,  have  been  already  mentioned,  as 
examples  of  this  kind. 

As  regards  the  belief,  that  Christian  commonwealths  ought  to 
be  regulated  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  according 
to  the  civil  precepts  of  the  old  Testament,  it  seems  likely,  that 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who  seized  on  that  city  and  set  up  a 
religious  commonwealth  among  themselves,  endeavoured  to  con- 
form their  regidations  in  great  measure  to  the  laws  of  the  Jewish 
economy.^ 

In  later  times,  in  Great  Britain,  the  Puritans,  at  the  period  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  were  constantly  using  the  language  of  the  old 
Testament,  as  authority  for  their  conduct  in  civil  affairs,  and  as  a 
g^ide  for  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  whole  question  concerning  the  agreement  of  the  old  with 
the  new  Testament  was  a  good  deal  debated.  The  prominent 
manner,  in  which  the  subject  of  Justification  was  then  brought 
forward,  naturally  suggested  topics  of  this  kind.  When  men  were 
told,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
any  hope  of  salvation  to  them  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  that  this 
was  altogether  independent  of  any  merits  of  their  own,  and  cuuld 
not  be  obtained  by  works  of  the  Law ;  it  obviously  and  naturally 
occurred  to  them  to  enquire.  How  then  were  the  fathers  under  the 
old  Testament  saved  ?  They  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  could 
not  be  saved  by  faith  in  Him.  They  had  only  a  law  of  works  for 
their  guidance.  Can  then  the  old  Testament  be  contrary  to  the 
new? 


^  See  Motheim,  ai  above. 
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Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  endeavouring  to  show  the  correspondence  of  this  Article  of 
our  Church  with  the  truth  of  Scripture^  it  will  be  desirable 
to  consider  the  subjects  of  it^  in  the  order  already  adopted  in 
speaking  of  their  history. 

I.  Firsts  we  may  consider  the  statement,  that  eternal  life  is 
offered  to  mankind^  in  the  old,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Testamenti 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  fathers  looked  for  more  than 
transitory  promises. 

II.  Secondly,  we  may  treat  of  the  questions  concerning  the 
abrogation  of  the  civil  and  ceremonial,  and  concerning  the  per- 
manency of  the  moral  Law. 

I.  Now  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  treat  the  first 
division  of  our  subject  in  the  following  order : 

1  To  consider  the  nature  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
reason,  why  eternal  life  is  not  more  clearly  set  forth  as  one  of  its 
promises. 

2  To  speak  of  the  promises,  in  the  old  Testament,  of  a 
Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

3  To  show  that  under  the  old  Covenant  there  was  a  hope 
among  the  pious  of  a  future  state  and  life  eternal. 

I  The  character  of  the  Law  of  Moses  was  peculiar  to  itself. 
Ood  chose  the  people  of  Israel  to  be  His  own  kingdom  on  earth. 
There  were  reasons,  some  known  only  to  God,  others  revealed  to 
us,  why  for  two  thousand  years  it  pleased  Him  to  preserve  His 
truth  amid  surrounding  idolatry,  by  committing  it  entirely  to  one 
chosen  race.  That  people  He  constituted  His  own  subjects,  and 
ruled  over  them,  as  their  Sovereign  and  Lawgiver.  The  Jewish 
commonwealth,  therefore,  was  neither  a  Monarchy  under  the 
Kings,  nor  an  Aristocracy  under  the  Judges,  but  it  was  always  a 
Theocracy.  The  people  had  properly  no  King  but  God.  Moses 
was  His  vicegerent,  so  was  Joshua,  and  after  them  the  Judges 
exercised,  from  time  to  time,  more  or  less  of  the  same  delegated 
authority.  In  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  people,  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
belief, asked  for  the  presence  of  a  visible  king;  and  thereby 
greatly  sinned  against  God,  as  dissatisfied  with  His  invisible 
empire,  and  rebelling  against  the  government  which  He  had 
established  over  them.     He  however  consented  to  grant  them  a 
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temporal  ruler^  an  earthly  king.  Yet  the  king  so  appointed  did 
not  rule  in  his  own  name^  but  aa  the  viceroy  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts^  the  God  of  the  armies^  the  King  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel. 

All  the  laws  then  were  ministered  in  His  name.  All  the 
sanctions  of  those  laws  had  reference  to  Him^  as  Ruler  and  Law- 
giver. The  Tabernacle^  and  afterwards  the  Temple,  were  not 
simply  places  of  worship ;  they  were  rather  the  Royal  Palace,  as 
Jerusalem  was  the  city  of  the  Great  King.  In  the  Temple  His 
throne  was  the  mercy-seat,  and  between  the  attendant  Cherubim 
He  was  present  in  the  cloud  of  glory,  to  be  approached  with  the 
homage  of  incense  and  prayer,  and  to  be  consulted  as  to  His 
pleasure  by  His  chief  minister,  the  High  Priest,  with  the  Urim 
and  Thummim. 

Accordingly,  the  Law  given  by  Moses  was  the  constitution  and 
statute-book  of  the  Theocratic  commonwealth.  It  was  indeed  a 
guide  for  the  life  and  manners  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  their 
guide  especially  as  they  were  subjects  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  the  Lord.  The  Almighty  is,  in  His  own  nature  and  His 
own  will,  unchangeable ;  and  therefore  the  laws,  which  regulate 
morality,  must  ever  be  the  same.  Hence,  when  for  a  time  He 
assumed  the  government  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  murder,  theft, 
adultery,  and  other  crimes  against  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and 
purity,  were  forbidden  and  punished,  as  a  thing  of  course.  But, 
over  and  above  this,  when  God  became  the  King  of  the  nation, 
certain  sins  against  Him  became,  not  only  moral,  but  civil  of- 
fences. Idolatry  was  high  treason,  and  direct  rebellion.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  as  in  general,  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  hereafter, 
but  was  proceeded  against  at  once,  as  a  state-crime  of  the  highest 
magnitude,  and  punished  immediately  with  temporal  death. 

The  like  may  be  said  concerning  the  destruction  of  God^s 
enemies,  the  Amorites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Philistines,  and  others. 
They  were  the  foes  of  the  King  of  Israel,  and  were  to  be  exter- 
minated accordingly. 

So  again,  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Law  constituted  the 
state  ceremonial  of  the  invisible  King.  The  earthly  sovereign, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  were  His  court  and  His  ministers. 
Custom  and  tribute  were  paid  to  Him,  as  they  would  have  been 
naturally  paid  to  the  rulers  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

Now  such  being  the  case,  we  may  understand  at  once,  why  all 
the  sanctions  of  the  Law  are  temporal,  and  not  eternal.  In  many 
instances^  indeed^  the  punishments  denounced  were  to  be  executed 
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by  the  civil  magistrate.  There  were  rules  laid  down  as  to  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  inferior  officers  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  But  in  other  cases  the  vengeance  denounced  is 
to  be  executed,  not  by  the  inferior  magistrate,  but  by  the  supreme 
Head,  the  King  of  Israel  Himself.  Yet  still  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Whether  the  King  Himself  is  to  be  the  judge,  or  the 
priest,  or  the  magistrate,  the  reason  for  the  judgment  is  the  same. 
And  accordujgly  God,  who  was  their  king,  interfered,  not  as  in 
other  nations  by  an  ordinary  Providence,  but  signally  and  mani- 
festly, by  direct,  obvious,  miraculous  interposition.  The  obedient 
subject  was  rewarded  by  his  bountiful  Sovereign  with  long  life  and 
peace  and  prosperity ;  the  disobedient  was  smitten  with  sickness^ 
afflicted  with  poverty,  or  struck  down  by  death. 

If  at  any  time,  the  nation  became  generally  disobedient ; 
Prophets  were  sent  to  it,  who  were  messengers  from  the  King,  to 
exhort  His  subjects  to  preserve  their  allegiance,  and  return  to  their 
duty.  Even  they,  like  the  Law  itself,  spoke  to  the  people,  for  the 
most  part,  as  subjects  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  and 
admonished  them  of  the  danger  of  not  submitting  themselves  to 
their  lawful  Sovereign. 

Whether  then  we  look  to  the  Law  or  to  the  Prophets,  we  can 
see  good  reason,  why  neither  eternal  life  nor  eternal  death  should 
be  the  sanction  set  forth,  and  the  motives  pressed  upon  the  people. 
The  Jewish  dispensation  was  in  every  way  extraordinary.  We  often 
mistake  its  nature,  by  viewing  it,  as  if  it  were  the  first  full  decla- 
ration  of  God's  will  to  man ;  whereas  the  patriarchal  religion  had 
already  existed  for  full  two  thousand  years  before  it,  and  the  Law 
'  was  added^  {irpoahriOfi,  Gal.  iii.  19)  to  serve  only  for  a  time,  and 
for  a  peculiar  purpose.  Its  object,  at  least  its  direct  and  apparent 
object,  was,  not  to  set  forth  the  way  of  eternal  life,  but  to  be  the 
statute-law  of  the  Theocracy,  and  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a 
carnal  and  preparatory  dispensation,  wherein  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah  were  preserved  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  surrounding  heathenism,  till  the  day  dawned  and  the  day- 
star  arose. 

The  Jews,  indeed,  who  were  contemporary  with  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  vainly  supposed,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  had  in  it  a 
life-giving  power.  They  stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone,  for 
they  sought  eternal  salvation,  '  not  by  faith  in  Christ,  but  as  it 
were  by  the  works  of  the  Law'  (R0m.ix.3a).  Whereas,  the  Law  was 
not  given  for  that  purpose,  but  with  an  object  remarkably  different 
from  that.     'If,  indeed,  a  law  had  been  given,  which  was  capable 
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of  giving  lifoj  then  would  righteousness  (or  justification)  have 
been  by  a  law/  ^  But  law^  though  esisential  for  the  regulation  of 
manners^  is,  of  its  own  nature,  incapable  of  giving  eternal  salva- 
tion ;  for  he  who  obeys  its  ordinances  can,  at  most,  but  deserve 
to  escape  from  its  penalties.  And  this  is  still  more  emphatically 
true  of  men  polluted  by  sin  and  compassed  by  infirmity.  For 
law  provides  no  propitiation,  and  offers  no  spiritual  aid.  There 
must  therefore  have  been  something  more  than  law  to  save  men 
from  eternal  ruin ;  and  the  Jew,  by  imaginiog  that  the  law  could 
do  this,  failed  altogether  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

Even  the  sacrifices  under  the  Law  had  but  a  temporary  effi- 
cacy. They  served  '  for  a  carnal  purifying*  (wpoc  rriv  rng  trapKog 
KaOapSrriTa,  Heb.  ix.  1 3).  They  satisfied  for  offences  against  the 
temporal  Majesty  of  the  Oreat  King,  and  screened  from  the  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  all  transgressions  of  the  Law^  which  He 
had  enacted.  But  there  was  no  profession,  no  promise  whatever, 
that  they  should  satisfy  for  the  sin  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  for  the 
heavier  offences  there  was  x)6  propitiation  set  forth  at  all ;  whether 
these  offences  were  against  the  King,  or  against  His  subjects.  For 
murder  and  adultery^,  for  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  there  was  nothing 
left  '  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.'  '  The  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  never  take  away  sin '/  '  could  never 
make  the  worshipper  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience.' 

2  But  beyond  all  this  there  was  still  another  purpose,  for 
which  the  Mosaic  economy  was  designed.  '  The  Law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  24).  It  was  a  dispensation 
professedly  preparatory,  and  imperfect.  It  was,  therefore,  so 
constructed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  there  should  be  an  inward 
spirit  vastly  different  from  the  outward  letter  of  the  Law.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  dispensation,  as  it  was  preparatory,  so  it  was 
typical.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  great  antitype  of  the  old 
Theocracy.  The  Church  is  a  theocracy  now,  as  much  as  Israel 
was  then.  And  so  all  the  ordinances  of  the  temporal  kingdom 
wero  types  and  images  of  the  blessings  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  their  immediate  object,  served  the  priests 
and  the  temple,  the  altar  and  the  sacrifices,  the  tribute  and  the 
incense,  and  all  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  letter  then  of 
the  Law  could  never  offer  salvation  :  but  the  spirit  did.  Nay,  the 
letter  of  the  Law  was  necessarily  condemnatory,  as  it  gave  more 
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light  and  brought  more  obligationa;  but  neither  satisfied  for 
transgressions^  nor  gave  inward  sanctification.  And  so  it  is  written, 
'  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life'  (2  Cor.  iiL  6).  The 
letter  brought  no  promise  of  immortality,  but  left  men  under 
condenmation ;  but  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law  led  men  to 
Christ,  and  so  gave  them  life. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  promises  of  the 
old  Testament  and  the  types  of  the  Law,  to  show,  that  there  was 
a  promise  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  from  the  curse  which 
Adam  had  brought  upon  us.  llie  promise  to  Adam  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman — ^the  promise  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed — ^the  promise  to  David 
concerning  his  Son,  who  should  sit  upon  his  throne — the  types  of 
the  passover,  the  scapegoat,  the  sacrifices  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
the  consecration  of  the  high  priest,  the  prophecies  of  David,  of 
Isaiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Zechariah,  of  Malachi, — all  readily  occur  to 
us  as  containing  predictions,  or  exhibiting  figures,  which  set  forth 
to  the  enlightened  understanding  the  hope  of  future  deliverance, 
and  of  a  Redeemer,  who  should  turn  away  iniquity.^ 

It  is  said  most  truly,  that  all  this  was  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  and  it  can  never  be  denied,  that  the  Jew  had  a  much 
less  clear  understanding,  a  much  more  partial  revelation  of '  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  than  the  least  instructed  member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Nay,  '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,' 
i.e.  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  '  is  greater'  in  knowledge  '  than 
he  who  was  greatest'  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  patriarchal  ages  God  had  revealed 
Himself  to  Adam  and  Enoch,  to  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  perhaps 
to  many  besides.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  light  of  such 
primeval  revelation,  which  guided  men  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, was  of  a  sudden  quenched  in  utter  darkness.  The  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  concerning  a  promised  Mediator,  was  no  doubt 
carefully  cherished,  and  served  to  enlighten  much,  which  in  the 
Law,  and  even  in  the  Prophets,  might  have  been  otherwise  unin- 
telligible. And  hence,  the  Mediator,  though  but  faintly  shadowed 
out,  was  yet  firmly  believed  in.  We  have  our  Lord's  assurance, 
that  '  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day ;  he  saw  it  and  was  glad' 
(John  viii.  56).  We  have  St.  Paul's  assurance  that  the  same 
Abraham,  having  received  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  believed  . 
in  it,  and  was  justified  by  faith.^    And  we  may  well  suppose,  that 

^  See  the  author's  Memah  cttfcretM  and  expected,     London  :  £ell  and  Daldj. 
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the  faith,  which  guided  Abraham,  guided  others,  both  before  and 
after  him. 

At  first,  indeed,  and  whilst  patriarchal  tradition  yet  survived, 
the  intimations  of  a  Mediator  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  less 
distinct  and  less  intelligible.  But  among  the  later  prophets,  when 
that  early  tradition  may  have  had  less  weight,  and  when  the  day 
of  Christ  was  more  nearly  approaching,  the  promises  may  be  read 
more  plainly,  and  the  Gospel- history  be  almost  deciphered  in  the 
sacred  emblems  of  prophecy. 

3  Are  we  then  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the 
fathers  looked  only  for  transitory  promises  ? 

It  is  a  truth,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  Moses  does 
not  bring  prominently  forward  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  That 
was  a  subject,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  his  purpose.  His  mission 
was  to  organize  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  and  embody  in  writing 
the  statute-law  of  the  Theocracy.  That  Theocracy,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  temporal  kingdom,  though  God  was  its  King.  Hence 
naturally  he  does  not  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.* 
In  addition  to  the  writing  of  the  laws  of  Israel,  Moses  gives  also  a 
brief,  a  very  brief,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  of  its 
more  illustrious  ancestors.  It  is  probable  enough,  that  no  very 
frequent  allusion  to  a  future  existence  might  occur  in  this  history ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  historical,  not  at  all  in  the  legislative 
writings,  that  we  could  expect  to  meet  with  it.'  It  has  been  already 
explained,  that  even  the  prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses, acted  much 
as  messengers  from  the  Sovereign  of  Israel  to  His  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  hence  naturally  spoke  much  concerning  obedience  to  His 
Law  and  the  sanctions  of  that  Law,  which  we  know  were  temporal. 
Yet  in  many  of  the  prophets,  clear  notices  not  only  of  a  Mediator 
and  a  hereafter,  but  perhaps  also  of  a  Besurrection,  are  to  be  met 
with.  Even  Bishop  Warburton,  though  strongly  maintaining  that 
the  earlier  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  a  life  to  come,  yet  admits,  that 
in  later  times  they  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  it. 

The  principal  passages  in  the  books  of  Moses,  which  seem  to 
prove  that  the  patriarchs  believed  in  an  eternity,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  general  in  the  days  of  Moses  himself,  are  as 
follows : — 


^  Bp.  Warburton  amerto  that  he  stu- 
diootly  conceals  it.  This  reqoires  more 
proof  than  the  B'lahop  has  given.  Eternal 
life  was  not  a  sanction  of  the  Law,  and 
therefore  does  not  appear  in  it.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  purposely  con- 


'  Yet  in  Deut.  xviii.  1 1,  we  find  an 
incidental  acknowledgment  of  a  future 
state  in  the  words  rendered  'a  necro- 
mancer/ literally,  'one  who  seeketh  to 
the  dead.'  See  Lancaster,  *  Harmony  of 
the  Law  and  the  GoMpd  vrith  regard  to  a 
Future  State,"  p.  293. 
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(i)  The  account  of  tlie  translation  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  24. 
This  account  indeed,  is  brief  and  obscure.  We  know,  however, 
from  other  sources  what  it  means,  and  its  obscurity  rather  seems 
to  argue,  that  it  was,  as  is  most  likely,  a  fact  generally  known  and 
well  understood,  and  so  not  needing  to  be  longer  dwelt  upon.  But 
its  obscurity  is  a  little  magnified ;  for  we  clearly  enough  learn  from 
the  passage,  that,  whereas  in  general  long  life  was  a  promised 
blessing,  yet  in  the  case  of  Enoch  a  still  greater  blessing  was  con- 
ferred. For,  whereas  all  other  persons  in  the  same  chapter  are 
spoken  of  as  living  long  and  then  dying,  Enoch's  is  said  to  have 
been  comparatively  a  short  life;  and  then  it  is  said,  that,  because 
of  his  piety,  '  God  took  him.''  *  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  and  he 
was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  It  is  hard  to  know  what  other  sense 
could  be  attached  to  the  passage,  except  that  given  it  by  St.  Paul: 
'  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death'  (Heb.  xi.  5). 
Now  people,  who  knew  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  must  have 
known  something  of  that  state  of  bliss,  to  which  he  was  removed. 

(2)  Accordingly,  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  utters  an  ejaculation 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  immediate  context :  '  I  have  waited 
for  Thy  Salvation,  O  Lord'  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  What  salvation  Jacob 
could  have  waited  for,  who  in  this  very  chapter  looks  forward 
to  far  future  fortunes  for  his  children,  before  '  the  Shiloh  should 
come,  and  to  Him  should  be  the  gathering  of  the  people,'  except 
it  were  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  which  he  was  just  about  to 
breathe  forth,  has  never  been  clearly  explained. 

(3)  Balaam  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  truth  (though  so 
little  obedient  to  it),  as  '  to  wish  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  that  his  last  end  should  be  like  his'  (Num.  xxiii.  10).  Now, 
the  promise  of  the  Law  was  to  the  life  of  the  righteous;  the 
promises  of  temporal  blessing  must  all  affect  life,  rather  than 
death.  It  is  natural  for  a  believer  in  a  blessed  inlmortality  to 
wish  for  such  a  death  and  such  a  last  end  as  awaits  the  just. 
But  from  a  person,  who  believes  all  God's  promises  to  be  made  to 
this  life,  and  looks  forward  to  no  life  beyond,  such  an  exclama- 
tion seems  hardly  intelligible. 

(4)  There  is  a  saying  of  Moses  himself,  which  seems  probably 
to  imply  the  same  thing.  Just  before  his  death  he  says  of  Israel, 
'  Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end.*  It  is  undoubtedly  not  certain 
that  ^HlJS,  '  latter  end,'  here,  means  death.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  said,  it  probably  docs  not  mean  death ;  but  it  means  either 
futurity  or  final  condition.     And,  though  we  may  allow,  that  the 
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force  of  the  passage  is  not  unquestionable ;  its  most  natural  inter- 
pretation would  be,  that  it  was  a  wish  that  the  people  of  Israel 
were  thoughtful  of  that  time  when  worldly  objects  of  interest 
should  pass  away,  and  their  end  draw  nigh,  when  wisdom  and 
piety  only  should  profit  them. 

We  come  next  to  the  famous  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job  J  As 
the  words  stand  in  our  Authorized  Version,  they  prove  Job's  belief, 
not  only  in  a  future  life,  but  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body :  '  Oh 
that  my  words  were  now  written  !  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a 
book !  That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever!  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God: 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another ;  though  my  reins   be  consumed  within  me.'     (Job  xix. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  difficulties  in  this  translation.  The 
passage  is  in  many  points  obscure,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
Book  of  Job  in  general.  The  more  literal  rendering  of  the  last 
three  verses  is,  perhaps,  as  follows : 

'  For  I,  even  I,  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  hereafter 
shall  stand  above  the  dust.  And  though,  after  my  skin,  this  (body) 
be  destroyed,  yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  no  stranger ;  my 
reins  are  consumed  within  me.* 

On  the  whole,  whatever  rendering  is  given  to  it,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  that  the  passage  should  not  appear  to  prove  a  belief  in 
a  future  existence.  The  words  '  from  my  flesh '  indeed  may  be 
interpreted  difierently  according  to  the  different  senses  attached  to 


^  The  date  and  authorship  of  the  Book 
of  Job  is  a  question  in  some  defn'ee  affect- 
ing the  question  in  the  text.  Most  scho- 
lars consider  the  hook  as  one  of  the  earli^t 
in  the  Bible  ;  and  many  have  believed, 
that  it  Wiis  written  by  Moses.  Bp.  War- 
burton  AT'guen  that  it  was  not  written 
till  the  captivity,  or  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity ;  and  that  it  is  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition rather  than  a  real  history  {Divine 
Legation,  Bk.  vi.  Sect.  II.).  The  question 
is  not  to  be  settled  with  a  few  words.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  bear 
the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  not  such  pure  Hebrew  as  some 
parts  of  the  old  Testament;  or  rather  that 
it  contMins  a  great  many  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  which  are  nut  common  in  the 


other  books  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
explanation  of  which  we  must  look  to  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.-  But  the 
style  is  very  little  like  the  style  of  the 
later  bookfl,  which  contain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Chalilaiflms,  and  even  some  Chaldce, 
such  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi,  and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The 
Aramaisms  of  Job  are  very  unlike  those  ; 
and  so  is  the  whole  style  and  character 
of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  very  ancient 
writer,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew  an  account 
of  dialogues  o.  Iginally  held  in  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Arabic.  Whether  or  not  Moses 
was  the  writer  is  another  question.  It 
seems  very  doubtful,  if  not  highly  im^?^ 
bable. 
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the  preposition :  and  whereas  our  translators  have  rendered  it^  Hn 
mj  flesh/  some  eminent  scholars  have  maintained  that  we  should 
render  it '  without  my  flesh/ '  Yet  the  only  difiference,  which  such 
a  different  interpretation  might  cause^  would  be^  that^  according 
to  the  firsts  Job  hoped  to  see  his  Redeemer  at  the  Resurrection ; 
according  to  the  latter,  that  he  expected  the  same  glorious  vision 
as  a  disembodied  spirit. 

It  is  however  argued,  that  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  indi- 
cation, save  this,  of  a  belief  in  an  immortality  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Job.  It  would  be  natural,  it  is  said,  when  Job^s  friends  charge 
him  with  wickedness,  and  attribute  his  sorrows  to  his  sins,  that  he 
should  at  once  answer,  that,  though  miserable  in  this  life,  he  yet 
had  full  hope  of  happiness  in  a  better.  As  therefore  no  such 
reasoning  is  to  be  found,  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  Job 
was  ignorant  of  a  future  state;  and  that  this  particular  passage, 
instead  of  being  an  anticipation  of  a  future  Resurrection,  is  a  pro- 
phetic declaration  of  his  belief  in  what  actually  afterwards  took 
place ;  namely  that,  though  for  a  time  the  disease  which  afflicted 
him  was  permitted  to  destroy  his  body,  yet,  in  the  end,  God 
should  be  manifested  to  defend  his  cause,  and  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  see  Him  with  his  own  eyes. 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  but  little  weight  to  the  previous 
silence  of  Job  concerning  the  life  to  come.  Men  at  that  time 
generally  believed  that  a  special  Providence  brought  good  upon  the 
righteous,  and  evil  on  the  wicked  in  this  life  ;  and  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  it  doubtless  was  so.  Job  shares 
this  belief  with  his  friends ;  yet  he  is  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
and  defends  himself  earnestly  against  their  accusations.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  he  should  have  tried  to  disprove  the  justice  of 
a  creed,  which  he  held  himself.  Therefore  he  does  not  say,  that 
they  were  wrong  in  believing  in  a  retributive  Providence,  or  urge 


1  So  Bosenmtiller.  PrseBxum  D  ante 
*1^38igDi6cat  defectum,  utisai.  xlix.  15, 
An  obliviscetur  mulier  filioli  mi  DH^D 
resecta  miserationef  i.e.  et  non  misereatur 
ejus.     I    Sam.    xv.    26,    lUjecit  te  Dcus 

^^D  nVnp  ut  won  sis  rex.      Ita  ^-)b30 

•    •  •  •  T    ;    • 

accurate  respondet  priori  bemistichio,  ut 
utroque  corpus  suum  dissolvi  significct 
(Sciiol.  in  Job.  xix.  26).  Whether  the  use 
of  D  in  the  passages  thus  adduced  from 
Isaiah  and  Samuel  is  at  all  similar  to  the 
use  of  the  same  preposition  in  this  passage 
of  Job,  others  must  decide.  To  me  it 
vppears  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy. 


To  reject  a  person  *from  being  kinsr,' — 
to  *  forget  a  child  so  cu  not  to  love  it, ' — 
are  vastly  diffei-ent  notions  of  the  preposi- 
tion D  from  that  sought  to  hv  att-iched  to 
It  here,  viz.,  *  without  my  fle^h.'  Rosen- 
miiller,  having  given  this  sense  tu  the 
preposition,  is  obliged  to  say,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  strong  poetical  figure  that  Job 
is  said  to  see  his  Kedeemer,  '  without  his 
flesh,'  signifying  merely  that,  tlioiigh 
much  waBted  with  disease,  he  yet  hoped 
to  live  to  see  his  cause  defended,  and  his 
uprightness  vindicated.  Should  we  ven- 
ture to  apply  such  criticism  to  any  pro- 
fane author  f 


» 
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them  to  look  forward  from  this  life  to  a  better.  This  would  have 
been  in  Job  an  improbable  and  unnatural  course.  But  from  the 
singular  solemnity  with  which  he  ushers  in  the  passage  in  question^ 
the  hope  that  he  expresses^  that  it  '  may  be  printed  in  a  book/ 
Jw^Ji  '  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever/  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  is 
about  to  give  utterance  to  something  different  from  what  he  has 
hitherto  been  speaking  of,  and  to  something  so  important,  that  he 
wishes  it  to  be  preserved,  not  only  for  his  own  time,  as  a  solemn 
assertion  of  his  innocence,  but  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to  all 
future  generations,  as  a  vital  and  an  eternal  truth. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  such  an  intro- 
duction, if  Job  were  about  to  speak  of  the  general  Resurrection 
and  his  hope  that  he  should  be  comforted  and  vindicated  then. 
That  was  an  argument  unlike  any  he  had  urged  before,  and  it  was 
a  truth  of  universal  and  common  interest,  so  that  he  might  well 
wish  to  have  the  words,  which  spake  of  it,  '  printed  in  a  book,  yea, 
graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever.' 

It  is  true,  there  are  expressions  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  may 
be  interpreted  into  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence. 
For  instance,  '  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he 
that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more'  (Job  vii.  9.) 
'  So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the  heavens  be  no  more, 
they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep'  (Job  xiv. 
12).  And  again  (ver.  14),  'If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?' 
Bishop  Warburton  lays  great  stress  on  these  passages,  as  proving 
that  Job  was  ignorant  of  a  Resurrection,  and  even  of  a  future  state. 
But  in  all  fairness,  do  they  mean  any  more  than  this^  that  if 
a  man  die,  he  shall  live  no  more  in  this  life ;  if  he  goes  down  to  the 
grave,  he  shall  come  up  no  more,  while  this  world  is  remaining  ? 
This  interpretation  fully  satisfies  the  force  of  all  the  expressions, 
even  of  that  strongest  of  all,  'man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not:  till 
the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake.'  Nay,  we  may 
almost  venture  to  say,  that  this  last  expression  has  a  more  than 
commonly  Christian  sound;  for  the  new  Testament  teaches  us, 
that  the  general  Resurrection  at  the  last  day  shall  not  be,  till  'the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  aud  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat.'  (2  Pet.  iii.  10,  comp.  Rev.  xx.  11).  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  very  verse  which  follows  this  passage  in 
Job  (a  passage  which  is  thought  so  decisive  against  his  belief  in  a 
hereafter)  appears  to  carry  with  it  a  refutation  of  such  a  theory; 
for  in  that  verse  (Job  xiv.  1 3)  the  patriarch  prays  that  God '  would 
hide  him  in  the  grave  (^^{^'^2  in  Hades),  and  keep  h\m  secret  t\!!IV 
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His  wrath  was  past ;  that  He  would  appoint  him  a  set  time,  and 
then  remember  him/  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  God's 
hiding  him  in  Hades,  or  in  the  grave,  till  His  wrath  was  past, 
and  then  after  a  set  time  remembering  him,  if  such  language  was 
used  by  one,  who  knew  nothing  of  life  and  immortality  ?  For  the 
word  Sheoly  be  it  observed,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there 
may  be  concerning  it,  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  to 
mean  anything  which  is  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  dead. 
It  must  be  either  the  grave,  or  the  state  of  departed  souls.  Choose 
which  we  will ;  Job  wishes  for  a  temporary  concealment  in  the 
grave,  or  in  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  then  to  be  remembered, 
and,  we  can  scarce  fail  to  infer,  to  be  raised  up  again. 

With  such  a  hope  and  such  an  expectation,  will  well  correspond 
such  expressions  as,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him' 
(Job  xiii.  15).  But  how  shall  we  interpret  them,  if  they  be  the 
language  of  one,  whose  hopes  were  all  bounded  by  this  life  ? 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  David,  in  a  passage  which  we  know 
to  be  prophetic  of  Messiah,  speaks  as  follows  :  '  1  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me;  because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not 
be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  atd  my  glory ^  rejoiceth; 
yea  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  confidence.^  For  Thoii  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  neither  wilt  Thou  sufier  Thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  Thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy  :  at  Thy  right  hand  there  arc 
pleasures  for  evermore/     (Ps.  xvi.  8 — 11.) 

In  the  ears  of  a  Christian  such  language  is  so  plainly  expres- 
sive of  the  hope  of  resurrection,  that  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  it.  Nay,  we  know,  that  St.  Peter  quotes  it,  as  a 
prophecy  that  Christ  should  be  raised  from  the  dead,  His  soul  not 
resting  in  Hades,  His  body  not  turning  to  corruption  (Acts  ii. 
25 — 31).  The  passage  then,  according  to  the  Apostle's  comment 
on  it,  actually  did  mean  a  resurrection.  The  only  question  is. 
Did  the  Psalmist,  when  he  wrote  it,  so  understand  it ;  or  did  he 
write  of  common  things,  unconsciously  to  himself  and  through  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  speaking  deep  mysteries  ?  It  is  possible, 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  case.  And  yet  the  words  chosen 
seem  to  make  it  improbable.  Why  does  he  say,  after  speaking  of 
the  gladness  of  his  heart,  and  the  rejoicing  of  his  spirit,  that  ^  even 


*  ni35  'My  glory,'  probably  a  poetical  expression  for  the  heart  or  th«  soul.    See 
Geseuius  :  s.  v.  '  ^^?f  *^  confidence,  securely. 
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Ills  flesh  should  rest  in  confidence  V  This  looks  much  like  an 
assurance^  that  not  only  the  heart  might  rejoice  in  6od^  but  even 
that  the  body  had  hope  of  immortality.  And  then  ^  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell.'  Had  he  meant^  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  die^  it  would  have  been  natural  to  say^  '  Thou  wilt 
not  bring  me  dovm  to  hell.'  But  he^  who  hopes  not  to  be  left  in 
Hades,  must  surely  have  expectation  of  first  going  thither.  The 
words  therefore  of  themselves  so  plainly  imply  a  resurrection^  and 
are  so  apparently  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  of 
a  resurrection;  that,  though  we  may  admit,  that  profound  ignorance 
on  the  subject  mayhave  kept  the  prophet  from  understanding  them, 
and  have  blinded  his  eyes  that  he  should  not  see  their  sense ;  yet 
nothing  short  of  this  would  have  hindered  him,  who  uttered  the 
language,  from  feeling  inspired  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality.* 

Again,  the  view  which  David  takes  elsewhere  of  the  diflTerence 
between  the  end  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  is  consonant 
with  the  hope  of  a  future  retribution ;  and  otherwise  is  unintelli- 
gible. (Ps. xxxvii.  37,  38.)  'Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  But  the  trans- 
gressors shall  be  destroyed  together :  the  end  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  cut  off.' 

In  like  manner  his  confidence  in  trials  and  troubles,  when  the 
wicked  prosper  and  the  just  are  oppressed,  has  at  least  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  language  of  one,  who  looks  for  a  time  when 
the  just  shall  be  delivered  and  the  wicked  consumed  in  judgment. 

Thus  in  Psalm  xxiii.  4,  David  says,  '  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou 
art  with  me  ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  To  *  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  is  probably  but  a 
poetical  phrase  for  ^  to  die ;'  and  to  those  who  looked  only  for 
temporal  blessings,  death  would  be  well  nigh  the  greatest  '  evil/ 
Hence  he,  who  could  die,  and  yet  '  fear  no  evil,'  must  have  had  a 
hope  after  death.  So  in  PsiJm  Ixxiii.,  if  this  were  David's,  then 
David,  but  if  not,  then  Asaph,  who  is  not  likely  to  have  known 
more  than  David,  having  spoken  of  his  having  envied  the  wicked, 
when  he  saw  them  in  prosperity,  and  when  he  found  himself 


1  It  must  be  remembered  that  those 
persona  who  think  Job  and  David  and 
others  ignorant  of  a  future  Atate,  yet  ad- 
mit, nay  contend,  that  all  their  neighbours 
round  about  were  fully  cognizant  of  such 
a  doctrine.  (See  Warburton,  Bk.  v.  §  7. ) 
How  then  came  it  to  pass  that  Job,  who 


was  an  Arab,  and  David,  who  was  a  con- 
queror, and  had  dwelt  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  become  acquuntod  with  many 
peoples,  should  have  used  language  con* 
ceming  a  tenet,  which  they  almost  must 
have  heard  from  neighbouring; naVioiiB,  huOl 
yet  Dot  have  understood  it  tbemBoVveaX 
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chastened  and  afflicted^  concludes  in  this  manner :  '  Thus  my  heart 
was  grieved^  and  I  was  pricked  in  my  reins.  So  foolish  was  I, 
and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a  beast  before  Thee.  Nevertheless  I  am 
always  with  Thee ;  Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand.  Tbon 
shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel^  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  31 — 24).  The  *  glory'  is  not  of  necessity  glory 
everlasting :  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe^  that  such  a 
sense  of  the  word  suits  the  context  better  than  any  lower  inter- 
pretation of  it.* 

As  David  thus  seems  to  have  had  hope  of  something  after 
death  ;  so  his  son  Solomon  knew,  that '  when  a  wicked  man  dieth^ 
his  expectation  shall  perish'  (Prov.  xi.  7) ;  that  '  The  wicked  is 
drivtsn  away  in  his  wickedness^  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his 
death'  (Prov.  xiv.  32).  But  what  hope  has  the  righteous  more 
than  the  wicked,  or  how  does  the  expectation  of  the  wicked,  more 
than  that  of  the  just,  perish  when  he  dieth  ;  unless  there  be  a 
something  after  death,  which  gives  hopes  to  the  one,  but  takes  it 
away  from  the  other?  Again,  Solomon  tells  us  (Eccles.  xii.  7), 
that  at  death  '  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it ;'  signifying,  as  it  plainly 
seems,  that,  when  the  body  returns  to  that  from  which  it  was  taken, 
the  spirit  shall  return  into  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  it,  not 
perishing  with  the  body,  but  awaiting  the  judgment  of  its  God.* 


1  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  ezpree- 
sions  in  tbe  Psalms,  which  seem  to  imply 
an  ignorance  of  a  future  life,  t,g,  : 

'  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
Thee ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  Thee 
thanks?'  (Ps.  vi.  5.)  'Shall  the  dust 
praise  Thee  ?  shall  it  declare  Thy  truth  ?' 
(Ps.  XXX.  9.)  '  Wilt  Thou  show  wonders 
to  the  dead  f  shall  the  dead  arise  and 
praise  Thee  ?  shall  Thy  loving  kindness  be 
declared  in  the  grave,  or  Thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  f  Shall  Thy  wonders  be 
known  in  the  dark,  and  Thy  righteousness 
in  the  land  of  forgetfulnesa  t'  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10 — 12.) 

These  are  certainly  remarkable  expres- 
sions, but  they  do  not  appear  unaccount- 
able in  a  person,  who  had  been  taught  by 
the  dispensation,  under  which  he  lived,  to 
look  for  temporal  blessings  as  a  reward 
for  obedience,  even  though  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  a  future  state.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  language  might  not  be  used 
even  by  a  Christian.  Death  is  certainly 
a  part  of  the  curse  ;  and  hence  there  is  no 
wonder,  if  the  piuus  Jew  dreaded  it.  And 
speaking  concerning  the  silence  of  death 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  total  disbelief 


in  a  resurrection.  The  silence  and  for- 
getfulness  may  mean  only  forgetfulness 
as  regards  this  world. 

'  On  this  passage  see  Bishop  Bull, 
Works,  Oxf.  1 8 27 ,  Vol.  i.  p.  79.  Bishop 
Warburton's  strongest  passage  is  from 
Ecolesiastes : 

'  The  living  know  that  they  shall  die  ; 
but  the  dead  know  not  anythmg,  neither 
have  they  any  more  a  reward;  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.'  Eccles.  ix. 
5.  The  book  of  Ecolesiastes  is  one,  the 
language  of  which  is  singularly  obscure. 
The  passage  in  question,  if  taken  in  its 
context,  may,  however,  be  interpreted  with 
no  great  difficulty.  The  royal  Preacher 
observes,  that  there  is  one  event  to  all 
men,  from  which  no  one  shall  escape ;  and 
whatever  good  things  he  may  enjoy  iu 
this  life,  yet  death  will  surely  soon  deprive 
him  of  them  all.  This  may  naturally  em- 
bitter earthly  enjoyments,  for  the  living 
know  that  they  shall  die,  and  they  may 
be  assured  that  in  death  they  will  lose 
their  consciousness  of  all  things  that  have 
given  them  pleasure  here,  and  receive  no 
more  reward  or  emolument  ("t^b^)  irom 


^.  m         \ . 
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Wlien  we  come  to  the  prophets^  it  is  scarcely  denied  by  any^ 
that  we  meet  with  a  mention  of  immortality.  Bishop  Warborton, 
who  is  probably  the  ablest  writer^  at  least  in  the  English  language^ 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  early  Jews  knew  nothing  of  a 
future  state^  yet  admits^  that  in  the  prophetic  writings  we  begin 
to  see  some  clear  intimations  of  that  doctrine^  which  was  to  be 
fully  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel. 

Two  remarkable  passages  are  the  following :  (Isai.  xxvi.  19) 
'  Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise.  Awake  and  sing^  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for  thy  dew 
is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.'  It 
is  not  necessarv  to  determine,  whether  there  be  here  a  distinct 
prophecy  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  Isaiah^ 
and  those  he  wrote  for,  believed  in  a  Resurrection^  if,  to  express 
even  something  else,  he  uses  words  to  illustrate  it,  which  in  their 
most  natural  sense  imply  a  Resurrection.  When  we  use  a  figu- 
rative expression,  we  borrow  the  figure  which  we  use  from  things 
familiar  and  understood  amoDg  us. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  a  description  is  given,  which  so  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  Christian  description  of  the  last  Judgment 
and  the  general  Resurrection^  that  it  must  require  the  greatest 
ingenuity  to  give  any  other  sense  to  it :  '  At  that  time  Thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  writtcu  in  the 
book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever'  (Dan.  xii.  i — 3). 

We  have  clearly  seen  (under  Art.  III.)  that  the  Jews,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  exception  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sadducees,  not  only  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  in  a  Resurrection,  and  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  Judgment.  Thus  St.  Paul's  appeal,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  was  agree'able  to  all,  except  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees :  '  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called 
in  question.'  And  the  reason  of  this  was,  that,  though  the  small 
and  heretical  sect  of  the  Sadducees  '  said  there  was  no  resurrection, 


tbem.  'Their  love  and  hatred  and  envy 
perish;  and  they  have  no  longer  a  portion 
in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun/ 
Xovr  this  seems  tue  obvious  meaning  of 
^e  nniMign  bogiooing  ver.  2  and  ending 


ver.  6.     Does  this  prove  that  Solomon 
did  not  believe  in  a  future  life?     It  is 

{)lain  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  men's 
osing  by  death  the  good  things  and  cou- 
scioaineaB  of  enjoyment  in  thii  lift. 
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neither  angel  nor  spirit  /  yet  the  more  orthodox,  and  more  ex- 
tensive sect  of  the  '  Pharisees  confessed  both '  (Acts  xxiii.  6,  8). 

There  may  have  been  sufficient  obscurity  in  the  old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  two  diflFe- 
rent  sects,  the  one  holding,  the  other  denying,  a  future  immor- 
tality ;  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  the  new  Testament, 
that  the  true  interpretation  was  that  adopted  by  the  Pharisees,  and 
that  the  Sadducees  erred  from  ignorance  and  pride.  Our  Lord 
indeed,  when  the  Sadducees  came  to  Him  and  propounded  to  Him 
a  difficulty  concerning  the  Resurrection,  tells  them  at  once,  that 
they  '  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures '  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  And 
though  the  passage  which  our  Lord  adduces  from  the  books  of 
Moses  (Exod.  iii.  6),  ^I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac^ 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,'  requires  some  explanation  to  show  that  it 
proved  the  doctrine  in  question ;  yet  it  is  quite  plain  that  our 
Lord  reproves  the  Sadducees  for  dulness  in  not  having  learned 
from  the  old  Testament,  that  '  all  men  live  to  God/ 

But  the  passage  in  the  new  Testament,  which  most  fully 
assures  us  that  the  ancient  fathers  looked  for  heavenly  promises, 
is  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  first 
twelve  verses  the  Apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  perhaps  of  Isaac  and  Jacob ; 
and  he  then  adds  (vv.  13 — 16),  '  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth.  For  they  that  say  such 
things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if 
they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out, 
they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.  But  now  they 
desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly  :  wherefore  God  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them 
a  city.'  In  like  manner  (vv.  25,  26),  he  tells  us  that  Moses  chose 
*  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto 
the  recompense  of  the  reward.'  And  other  saints  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, he  says,  ^  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection/  Now  those  '  who  seek  a  better 
country,  that  is,  a  heavenly,'  those  who  despise  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  and  choose  to  suffer  through  life  persecution  with  the  people 
of  God,  ^  having  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,'  those  who 
endure  torture,  *  not  accepting  deliverance,'  that '  they  may  obtain 
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a  better  resurrection/  must  certainly  bave  looked  for  more  than 
transitory  promises,  even  for  those  very  promises  of  life  and  im- 
mortality^ which  they  indeed  saw  but  afar  off,  but  which  at  length 
the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  Gospel  fully  brought  to  light. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  to  show^ 
that  the  old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  new.  Yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  remark^  that  the  constant  quotation  of  the  old 
Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  new,  and  their  mode  of  quoting 
it  to  confirm  and  ratify  their  own  teaching,  is  abundant  proofs  that 
the  one  closely  corresponds  with  the  other.  Our  Lord  expressly 
asserts  that  the  old  Testament  Scriptures  are  '  they  which  testify 
of  Him  *  (John  v.  39.)  The  people  of  Beroea  are  spoken  of  with 
high  commendation,  because  they  searched  the  old  Testament  to 
see  whether  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  the  truth :  and  we 
read,  .that  they  were  so  convinced  by  this  daily  searching  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  many  of  them  were  led  to  believe  (Acts  xvii.  11,12). 
Nay,  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy,  that  those  Scriptures  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament which  he  had  known  from  a  child,  'were  able  to  make  him 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16. 

It  is  certain  therefore,  that  they  who  wrote,  and  He  in  whose 
name  they  wrote  the  Scriptures  of  the  new  Testament,  so  far  from 
holding  that  the  old  Testament  was  different  from  the  new,  ever 
held  and  taught  their  entire  agreement,  and  appealed  to  the  old 
Testament,  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  and  as 
bearing  abundant  testimony  to  their  sacred  mission  and  their 
heavenly  inspiration. 

II.  But  though  the  old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
new,  yet,  i.  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  Law  is  abolished;  but, 
2,  the  commandments  called  moral  still  continue  in  force. 

I  The  very  end  and  object  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  were 
sncb,  that  of  necessity  it  must  have  passed  away.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  first,  the  code  of  statute- 
law  for  the  Theocratic  commonwealth,  and  secondly,  a  system  of 
types  and  emblems,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  to  fulfil  them  all.  These  two  purposes  it  served,  so  long  as 
these  purposes  existed.  But  now  the  Jewish  Theocracy  has  given 
place  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  great  Antitype  has  come, 
to  whom  all  the  typical  ceremonies  looked  forward.  There  is  now 
therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law.     Moses  and  Elias,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  bave  pa^&^eOi 
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away^  and  we  see  no  one  bat  JesuB  only^  to  whom  we  are  to  listen^ 
as  Crod^s  beloved  Son. 

There  cannot  be  at  present  any  kingdom  circumstanced  as  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was.  God  is  no  longer  an  earthly  Sovereign, 
reigning  exclusively  over  the  Jewish  nation,  as  their  temporal  King. 
He  is  indeed  the  great  King  in  all  the  earth,  but  not  the  par- 
ticular Ruler  of  a  single  commonwealth.  The  Lord  Jesus  sita  on 
His  Mediatorial  Throne.  But  His  is  a  spiritual  dominion.  It  is 
indeed  that  great  fifth  empire,  which  Daniel  saw  imaged  by  a  stone 
hewn  without  hands,  which  in  course  of  time  filled  the  elu*th.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;  and  therefore  His 
servants  are  not  to  fight,  nor  call  down  fire  from  Heaven  .on 
their  enemies,  nor  to  take  the  sword,  lest  they  perish  by  the  sword. 
The  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal ;  their  citizenship  is 
in  Heaven ;  their  fellow-citizens  are  the  saints ;  their  fellow- 
subjects  the  household  of  God. 

It  is  therefore  unfit  that  any  kingdom  should  be  governed  by 
the  laws,  or  regulated  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The 
court  of  an  earthly  sovereign  must  be  difierently  ordered  from  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  the  laws,  which  relate  to  all  the 
governments  of  this  world,  difierent  from  those  which  had  reference 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord.  We  have  seen  that  blasphemy 
idolatry,  and  similar  ofiences,  were  under  the  Jewish  economy  not 
merely  crimes  against  religion :  they  were  also  distinctly  crimes, 
and  that  of  the  highest  character,  against  the  state.  They  tended 
to  nothing  less  than  the  dethroning  of  the  King,  and  putting  an 
usurper  in  His  room.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that,  on  principles  of 
civil  justice,  they  were  crimes  which  deserved  to  be  punished  with 
death.  But  in  modem  nations  they  are  religious,  not  civil  offences ; 
and  though  the  magistrate  may  justly  restrain  such  acts  or  words 
as  tend  to  the  ofi^nce  of  society,  or  the  endangering  of  morality ; 
yet  he  would  not  be  justified  in  proceeding  against  the  blasphemer 
or  the  idolater,  on  the  principle  on  which  the  magistrate  was 
bound  to  proceed  against  them  in  Israel,  when  their  crimes  were 
both  civil  and  religious,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  state.  Reli- 
gious wars  and  religious  persecutions  are  both  utterly  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  James  and  John,  who  would  have 
called  down  fire,  Peter  who  smote  ofi"  the  ear  of  Malchus,  all 
thought  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish,  not  of  the  Christian 
economy;  and  were  herein  types  of  the  Dominicians,  who  would 
convert  or  destroy  by  the  rack  and  the  flame,  and  of  the  zealots  of 
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later  times,  who  in  fighting  for  religious  Hberty  shouted  as  their 
war-cry,  '  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  I' 

We  know  well,  how  strongly  St.  Paul  condemns  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had  declared 
that  'one  jot  or  tittle  should  not  pass  away  till  all  was  fulfilled.'^ 
But  all  was  fulfilled  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  and  so 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  dissolved;  and  when  the  types  of 
the  Law  had  their  full  accomplishment  in  their  great  Antitype, 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The  argument  of  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  directed  against  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  equally  shows,  that  the  law  had '  waxed 
old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away,'  and  that,  its  accomplishment 
being  perfected  in  Christ,  there  was  no  longer  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
adhering  to  it.  Indeed,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  Apostle 
declares,  that  if  a  man  is  circumcised,  and  strives  to  keep  the  Law 
(i^.  the  ceremonial  Law  of  Moses),  Christ  has  become  of  no  efiect 
to  him,  he  has  fallen  from  grace.' 

But,  thus  clear  though  it  be,  that  the  ceremonial  Law  is  no 
longer  binding  on  a  Christian,  or  on  a  commonwealth,  we  ought 
yet  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  state 
proceeded  from  above.  It  was,  in  some  degree,  a  model  republic. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  particular  age  of  the  world,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  with  a  special  object,  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  set  apart  to  be  God's  peculiar  people.  His  own  kingdom  upon 
earth.  But  taking  all  these  into  account,  we  ought  still  to  be 
able  to  derive  lessons  of  political  wisdom  from  the  ordinances  ap- 
pointed by  the  All  wise  for  the  government  of  His  own  chosen  race. 
We  can  never  again  see  a  constitution  and  a  statute  law  devised 
by  infinite  Wisdom.  We  know  from  our  Lord's  own  words,  that 
in  some  respects  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  though 
coming  from  God,  were  yet  not  perfect,  because  of  the  hardness 
of  heart  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed  -^  and  therefore 
of  course  we  must  take  into  account,  not  only  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  the  particular  character  of  the  people ;  but, 
when  we  have  made  such  allowances,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  would  be  the  fittest  pattern  and  type, 
which  legislators  could  adopt  for  the  government  of  empires.^ 


>  Matt.  T.  18. 

'  QaL  ▼.  4. 

*  Mali.  ziz.  S. 

*  The  ■piritQal  natore  of  Christ's  king- 
dom  does  indeed  preolade  the  notion  of  iu 
being  a  iri^pon  of  ceremony.    We  most 


not,  however,  run  into  the  extreme  of 
supposing  that,  because  the  temporal  or 
carusl  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
done  away  in  Christ,  therefore  all  outward 
ordinances  are  inconsistent  with  Cbristiaa 
worship.     We  moit  remember  tb&t  mikXk 
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a     As  regards  that  portion  of  the  Law  of  Moses^  which 

called  morale  we  must  plainly  perceive,  that  it  is  founded  in  t 

eternal  principles  of  justice  and  truth.     It  is  not  a  code  of  ena( 

ments  given  for  the  temporary  guidance  of  a  temporary  gover 

ment.     It  is  rather  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  for  the  directi< 

and  instruction  of  rational  and  accountable  beings.     Indeed, 

God  was  the  King  of  Israel,  moral  obedience  was  in  itself  a  pc 

tion  of  civil  obedience.     Yet  the  principle  from  which  its  oblig 

tion  resulted,  was  not  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  his  king,  but  t] 

relation  of  a  creature  to  his  God.     The  former  was  a  temporal 

relation,  existing  only  whilst  the  Jewish  commonwealth  shou 

last;  the   other  is  an  eternal  relation,  which  must  endure  £ 

ever  and  ever.     The  moral  Law,  then,  which  is  God's  will,  wi 

holy  and  perfect,  even  as  He  is  perfect.     And  St.  Paul,  wh( 

he  speaks  of  it  as  incapable  of  justifying,  yet  carefully  guar< 

against  any  misapprehension  of  his  words,  as  though  he  should  1 

supposed  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Law  itself.     He  declar 

that  '  the  Law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  ar 

good'  (Rom.  vii.  12).      He  says  that  the  'Law  is  spiritual,'  ar 

the  reason,  why  it  could  not  sanctify  man,  was  not  its  own  del 

ciency,  for  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  end,  it  was  perfect,  but  becauj 

of  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man ;  because  the  natural  ma 

is  '  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  and  so   unable  to  fulfil  the  law ;  ar 

the  more  perfect  the  Law,  the  more  unable  man  is  to  live  up  1 

it  (Rom.  vii.  14).     But  that  it  is  still  binding  upon  Christian 

appears  suflSciently  from  the  same  Apostle's  reasoning,  who,  whe 

he  has  shown  that  by  nature  man  cannot  obey  the  Law,  goes  o 

just  after  to  assert,  that  what  could  not  be  done  by  man's  naturj 

weakness,  could  be,  and  was,  done  by   the  power  of  God ;  eve 

'  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  should  be  fulfilled  in  thei 

who  walked  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit'  (Rom.  viii.  4 

Our  Lord,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only  shows,  thi 
the  moral  law  is  binding  on  Christians,  but  shows,  moreover,  thj 
it  is  binding  in  a  much  stricter  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  vn 
generally  understood  by  the  Jews.  It  had  been  taught  in  the  Lav 
that  we  should  not  commit  adultery.  But  Christ  enjoine 
that  we    should    not    suffer    an    impure    look,    or    an    unhol 


is  a  crefttu re  compounded  of  soul  and  body, 
and  therefore  needing  outward  as  well  as 
inward  agency.  Accordingly,  our  Lord 
ordained  Sacraments,  and  a  ministry : 
and  the  Apostles  enjoined  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  and  exercised  ecclesiastical 


discipline;  all  which  are  essential  to  t1 
existence  of  a  Church  in  this  world,  thoa^ 
they  may  be  unnecessary  in  that  cit; 
*  where  tbern  phall  be  no  temple  ;  for  U 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  sha 
be  the  temple  of  it.' 
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thought  (Matt.  y.  27,  28).  It  has  been  taught  in  the  Law,  that 
we  should  do  no  murder.  But  Christ  taught,  that  the  angrjr 
feeling  and  the  angry  word,  which  are  the  first  steps  to  violence, 
and  might  in  some  cases  lead  to  murder,  were  breaches  of  that 
commandment,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  permitted  in  Christian 
men  (Matt  y.  2 1,  22).  The  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  expressed 
in  terms  of  simple  command  and  prohibition,  and  were  looked  on 
in  a  light  suited  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  dispensation,  in  which 
they  were  given.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  jealous  for  the  Law, 
yet  most  likely  looked  no  further  than  the  letter,  satisfied,  if  they 
abstained  from  absolute  violation  of  its  negative^  and  fulfilled  the 
literal  injunctions  of  its  positive  precepts.  But  our  Lord  told  His 
disciples,  that,  except  their  righteousness  exceeded  such  righteous- 
ness of  the  Scribes .  and  Pharisees,  they  should  in  no  case  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  (Matt  v.  20).  His  was  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  He  required  spiritual  obedience.  Mere  formal 
compliance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  was  insufficient  for  a 
Christian,  whose  heart  must  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  will 
of  God.  Yet  because  the  obedience  must  be  spiritual,  it  did  not 
follow,  that  it  should  not  be  real.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be 
more  real,  yea,  more  strict.  For  subjection  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  necessarily  involves  subjection  to  the  letter,-  though 
obedience  to  the  letter  does  not  of  necessity  produce  obedience  to 
the  spirit.  A  man  may  cherish  anger  and  lust,  without  their 
breaking  forth  into  murder  and  adultery.  But,  if  he  checks 
every  rising  of  evil,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  more  deliberate 
wickedness.  The  first  step  cannot  be  arrested,  and  yet  the  last 
plunge  be  taken. 

But,  if  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  our  Saviour's  teach- 
ing, one  sentence  alone  should  set  it  at  rest :  '  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven'  (Matt.  v.  19). 

It  is  most  true,  that  some  of  the  moral  commandments  are 
accompanied  by  sanctions,  which  have  respect  to  the  state  of  things 
under  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  For  example,  the  fifth  commandment 
enjoins  obedience  to  parents,  with  the  promise  '  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  givcth  thee.'  But 
this  by  no  means  proves,  that  the  injuuction  is  not  binding  upon 
all.  All  we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  beyond  the  sanctions  by 
which  the  eternal  will  of  God  is  upheld  iu  all  religion,  naturaX  ox 
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revealed^  the  Jew^  as  a  subject  of  the  Theocracy^  had  also  promises 
of  temporal  blessings  to  be  expected  as  the  reward  of  obedience ; 
which^  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Mosaic  economy^  were 
constantly  put  prominently  forward.  And  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  commandment^  St.  Paul  expressly  enjoins  all  Christian 
children  to  observe  it^  on  the  very  ground  that  it  was  a  command- 
ment of  the  Law  of  God.  And  he  adds^  as  a  special  motive  for 
attending  to  this  commandment^  that  it  must  plainly  have  been 
an  important  commandment^  inasmuch  as  in  the  Law  it  was  the 
firsts  to  which  a  promise  was  specially  attached.  'Children^ 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord^  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise  ; 
tliat  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayst  live  long  on 
the  earth'  (Eph.  yi.  i,  2,  3).  The  Apostle  first  enjoins  the  duty, 
quotes  in  confirmation  of  his  injunction  the  words  of  the  com- 
mandment, and  then  shows  the  peculiar  importance  of  that  com- 
mandment, by  pointing  out  that,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  a 
special  promise  of  blessing  was  annexed  to  it  This  by  no  means 
shows,  that  we  are  to  fulfil  this  commandment  in  hope  of  that 
peculiar  promise;  but  it  shows  that  the  commandment  is  bind- 
ing on  Christians  as  well  as  upon  Jews ;  and  that  it  is  binding, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law  given  by  God  to  man, 
which  is  in  itself  unchangeable — as  unchangeable  as  He  who 
gave  it. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


CftkeTkru  Cfreedt. 

Thx  Three  Greeds,  Nioene  Greed,  Atha- 
Dasias'  Greed,  and  that  which  is  oom- 
monly  called  the  Apoetles'  Creed,  ought 
thofx>iighl7  to  be  received  and  believed  ; 
for  th^  maybe  proved  by  most  certain 
of  Holy  Soriptiire. 


Jk  Tnbus  Syn^olit 

Stmbola  tria,  Nicenum,  Athanasii,  et 
quod  vulgo  Apostoloram  appellatur,  om- 
nino  reoipienda  sunt,  et  oredenda,  nam 
firmissimifl  Scripturarum  testimoniis  pro- 
bari  possunt. 


Section  I.— OF  CREEDS  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  Church,  after  having  defined  the  authority,  to  which  she 
appeals  for  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  proceeds  to  require 
belief  in  those  formularies  of  faith,  which  from  very  early  times 
had  been  in  constant  use  in  the  Church  universal ;  and  that 
upon  the  principle  already  laid  down,  viz.,  that  they  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  holy  Scripture. 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  probable  origin  of  Creeds 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  form  or  confession  of  faith,  which  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  Catechumens  previously  to  their  baptism.     In 
the  Scriptures  such  forms  appear  to  have  been  brief.     Our  Lord 
commanded,  that  men  should  be  baptized  '  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  -/  and  perhaps  a 
confession  in  some  such  simple  form  as,  '  I  believe  in  the  Father, 
and  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  was  all  that  was  at  first 
required.^     It  is  probable  that  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
disciples  used  several  Creeds,  differing  in   form,  though  not  in 
substance.     Hence,  no  certain  form  existing,  all  Churches  were 
at   liberty  to  make  their  own  Creed,    as  they  did  their    own 
liturgies,  not  being  tied  to  a  particular  form  of  words,  so  long 
as  they  kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine  delivered  by  the 
Apostles.     Then,  as  heretics  arose,  who  denied   the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  Creeds  became  gradually  enlarged,  to 
guard  the  truth  from  their  insidious  designs  and  fdse  expositions. 
Dr.  Grabe,  who  examined  the  question,  as  to  what  forms  were 


^  See  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  33;  Wall,  On  Infcmt  Baptism,  Vol.  n.  Fart  n.  cY^i^^ 
*•  S  X-,  p.  430. 
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used  even  in  the  Apostles'  days,  came  to  a  conclusion,  that  all  the 
Articles  in  the  Creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  were 
in  use  in  the  Apostolic  Confessions  of  faith,  with  the  exception 
of  these  three, 'The  Communion  of  Saints,'  Hhe  Holy  Catholic 
Church,'  and  '  the  descent  into  Hell.'^ 

Many  confessions  of  faith  are  to  be  found,  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  Creeds  which  we  now  possess,  in  the  writings 
of  the  earliest  fathers.  For  example,  in  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  We 
have  also  Creeds  of  several  di£Eerent  Churches  preserved  to  us, 
agreeing  in  substance,  but  slightly  varying  in  form;  as  the  Creeds 
of  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Aquileia,*  &c.  But 
until  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  one  particular  Creed,  which  prevailed  universally, 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  commended  by  the  same  universal 
authority. 

The  prevalence,  however,  of  some  authoritative  standard  in  the 
Church,  although  varied  by  diversity  of  expression,  is  apparent 
from  the  language  of  many  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 
Thus  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  speak 
of  a '  Canon  or  rule  of  faith,  according  to  which  we  believe  in  one 
Grod  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  &c.'  And  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  this  Kai^cji^  aXtiOnaQ,  or  Regulafidet,  was  no  other 
than  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  expressed  in  a  regular  formulary/ 
The  commonest  name,  by  which  the  Creed  was  designated  was 
that  of  Sv/ij3oXov,  or  Symbolum.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
confessedly  obscure,  (i)  It  has  been  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  the  twelve  Apostles  met  together,  and  each  contributed 
{avvk^aXov)  one  article  to  the  Creed ;  hence  called  Symbolum,  or 
collation.  (2)  It  has  been  said  to  mean  a  Collation,  or  Epitome, 
of  Christian  doctrine.  (3)  It  has  been  supposed  to  be,  like  the 
Tessera  Militaris  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  a  symbol,  or  sign,  by 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  distinguished  &om  heathens 
or  heretics.  (4)  It  has  been  thought,  again,  that  it  was  borrowed 


>  BiDgham'i  Ecdes.  Antiq,  Book  x. 
ch.  m.  §  6,  7.  It  is  not  to  be  sapposed 
because  these  Articles  do  not  oocur  in  the 
most  ancient  copies  of  the  Greed,  that 
thej  were  therefore  of  oomparstivelj  mo- 
dem invention.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  dootriDes  expressed  by  them 
in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writings. 
Evidenee  of  this  may  be  seen  as  r^^rds 
one  of  them.  '  The  Descent  into  Hell/ 
imdtr  An,  III. 


'  These  are  given  at  length  in  Wall, 
as  above;  and  in  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  cb. 
iv. 

'  See  them  at  length  in  Bingham,  as 
above. 

^  See  BinG:ham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  m.  §  2  ; 
Bp.  Marsh,  Leciwres^  Camb.  1828,  p.  470; 
see  also  the  meaning  of  the  term,  '  Kule 
of  faith/  diicussed  under  Art  VL 
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from  tbe  Military  oath  {sacr amentum),  by  which  the  Roman 
Boldien  bonnd  themselves  to  serve  their  general.^  (5)  And  lastly. 
Lord  Eling  has  suggested,  that  it  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  religious  services  of  the  ancient  heathens^  who  gave  to  those 
who  were  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  certain  signs  or  marks 
{symbola),  whereby  they  knew  one  another,  and  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide^  which  of  these  five  senses  may 
with  most  propriety  be  attached  to  the  word.  The  first  is  the 
least  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  tradition  on  which  it  rests  appears 
not  to  have  existed  before  the  4th  century.' 

The  word  '  Creed,'  by  which  these  ancient  formularies  of  faith 
are  designated  in  English,  is  derived  from  the  word  Credo,  with 
which  the  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds,  in  the  Latin  version, 
commence. 


Section  II.— THE  APOSTLES'  CREED. 

RUFFINUS  mentions  a  tradition,  handed  down  from  ancient 
times,  that,  after  our  Lord's  asceusion,  the  Apostles,  having 
received  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  a  command  to  go  and  preach  to 
all  nations,  when  about  to  depart  from  one  another,  determined  to 
appoint  one  rule  of  preaching,  that  they  should  not  set  forth  diverse 
things  to  their  converts.  Accordingly,  being  met  together,  and 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  drew  up  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
contributing  to  the  common  stock  what  each  one  thought  good.^ 
The  author  of  the  sermons  De  Tempore,  improperly  ascribed  to 
Augustine,^  tells  us  that '  Peter  said,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ;  John  said.  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  ;  James  said, 
And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord  ;  Andrew  said.  Who 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 


^  Symbolnm  cordis  signacfilam,  et  nos' 
trs  miiitifesacramentum.— ■AmbroB.  Lib. 
ni.  Dt  velandit  Virmnibu8,  apud  Suicer. 

'  Suioer,  700.  Ziifx^Xw. — ^Bingham, 
Bk.  X.  cb.  in.  King,  On  the  Ore^,  pp. 
6f  1 1,  Ac.  Wbeatley,  Dr.  Hey,  and  othtra, 
have  adopted  King's  derivation.  Bingbam 
totally  rejects  it. 

'  St.  Augustine  says,  tbe  name  was 
giren,  *quia  symbolum  inter  se  faciunt 
meroatores,  quo  eomm  societas  pacto  fidei 
ieneator.  £t  Testra  sooietas  est  com* 
memmn  spiritiuUiam,  ut  similes  mtis  ne- 


gotiatoribus  bonam  margaritam  quserenti 
bus.' — 8enn.  coxn.  Oper.Tom.  V.  p.  985. 
Paris,  1683. 

*  Ruffiuus,  Expotitio  in  Symh.  ApoH, 
ad  caXcem  Cypriani,  p.  17,  Oxf.  io8a  ; 
King,  p.  74 ;  Bingbam,  Bk.  x.  cb.  ill. 
§  5.  Bingham  translates,  '  each  one  con- 
tributing his  sentence;'  Boffinus' words 
are  '  conferendo  in  unum  quod  sentiebat 
unusquisque.* 

*Serm.  De  Tempore,  115;  Avgustini 
Opera,  Paris,  1683,  Tom.  V.  A.pi^d.  V* 
395,  8enn,  ccxu. 
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Philip  said^  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate^  was  crucified^  dead^  and 
buried ;  Thomas  said^  He  descended  into  Hell,  the  third  day  He 
rose  again  from  the  dead ;  Bartholomew  said,  He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty ;  Matthew  said.  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead ;  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  said,  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  Simon  Zelotes 
said.  The  Communion  of  Saints,  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins ;  Jude 
the  brother  of  James  said.  The  llesurrection  of  the  Flesh ;  Mat- 
thias concluded  with,  The  Life  Everlasting/ 

The  principal  objections  to  the  truth  of  these  traditions,  which 
are  fatal  to  the  last,  and  nearly  fatal  to  the  other,  are  these  : 

First,  that  Buffinus  himself  tells  us,  that  the  article  of  the 
descent  into  hell  was  not  in  the  Boman  {i.e.,  the  Apostles'),  nor 
in  the  Eastern  Creeds.  It  has  been  proved  by  Archbishop  Ussher 
and  Bishop  Pearson,  that  this  statement  is  true ;  and  also  that 
two  other  articles,  '  the  Communion  of  Saints,'  and  '  the  Life 
Everlasting/  were  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  Creeds. 

Secondly,  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  Creed  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  any  of  the  more  ancient 
fathers  or  Councils ;  which  is  most  extraordinary,  if  any  such 
formulary  was  known  to  have  existed,  a  formulary,  which  would 
have  had  the  full  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  and  would  there- 
fore, probably,  have  been  continually  appealed  to,  especially  in 
Councils,  where  new  confessions  of  faith  were  composed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  plain,  that  the  ancient  Creeds,  though  alike  in 
substance,  were  not  alike  in  words ;  which  could  never  have  been 
the  case,  if  one  authoritative  form  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  Apostles.^ 

Fourthly,  we  may  add  to  this,  that  the  ancients  scrupulously 
avoided  committing  the  Creed  to  writing ;  and  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable, if  there  was  in  the  Church  a  deposit  so  precious  as  a  Creed 
drawn  up  by  the  Apostles,  that  it  would  have  been  left  to  the 
uncertainty  of  oral  tradition,  or  that,  if  it  were  so  left,  it  would 
have  been  preserved  in  its  perfect  integrity.^ 

But  though  this  Creed  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  it  may  well  be  called  Apostolic,  both  as  containing  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  as  being  in  substance  the 
same  as  was  used  in  the  Church  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.     This  will  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  compare  it  with 


^See  Suicer,  a.  v.  SOfifioKoy;  King, 
p.  ^6)  Bingham,  Bk.  X.  ch.  lU.  $  5. 


*  See  Aug.  Opera,  Tom.  v.  p.  938 ; 
see  also  Kiug,  p.  ji. 
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the  yarious  ancient  forms^  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  Bingham,  Wall,  and 
other  well-known  writers  referred  to.^ 

It  was,  no  doubt,  'the  work  neither  of  one  man  nor  of  one 
day;'  yet  it  is  probable,  that  the  Apostles  themselves  used  a  form 
in  the  main  agreeing  with  the  Creed  as  we  now  have  it ;  except 
that  the  articles  concerning  the  descent  into  Hell,  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  the  life  everlasting,  were  most  likely  of  later  origin. 
The  form  indeed  was  never  committed  to  writing,  but,  being  very 
short,  was  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  taught  to  the 
Catechumens,  to  be  repeated  by  them  at  their  baptism.  It  differed 
in  different  Churches  in  some  verbal  particulars,  and  was  reduced 
to  more  regular  form,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
particular  errors.  The  form  most  nearly  corresponding  to  that 
now  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  was  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of 
Home ;  though  even  that  Creed  lacked  the  three  clauses  mentioned 
above.'  And  it  is  an  opinion,  not  without  great  probability,  that 
the  reason  why  it  was  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  was  that  the 
Church  of  Rome,  being  the  only  Church  in  the  West,  which 
could  undeniably  claim  an  Apostle  for  its  founder,  its  see  was 
called  the  Apostolic  See,  and  hence  its  Creed  was  called  the 
Apostolic  Creed.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  exposition  or 
proof  from  Scripture  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  few,  which  are  not  expressed  in  them,  may  be 
more  profitably  considered  in  regular  treatises  on  the  Creed,  than 
in  a  necessarily  brief  exposition  of  the  Articles. 


Section  III.— THE  NICENE  CREED. 


WHEN  the  Council  of  Nice  met,  a.d.  325,  summoned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  recited  to  the  assembled  fathers  the  Creed, 
which  he  professed  to  have  received  from  the  Bishops  which  were 
before  him,  into  which  he  had   been  baptized,  even   as  he  hiid 


>  Saioer,  BiDghftm  and  WaU,  as  above; 
Peanon  at  the  head  of  eTery  Article  ia 
hia  ExpoiUion  of  the  Creed. 


'  Biugham,  Bk.  x.  cb.  iii.  §  la. 
s  WaU,  CM  Infant  Baptism^  Fwt  U. 
ob.  ix.  p.  473.    Oxford,  1835. 
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learned  from  the  Scriptures^  and  such  as  in  his  episcopate  he  had 
believed  and  taught.     The  form  of  it  was  as  follows : — 

'We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Word  of  Grod,  Otod  of  Grod,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the 
only-begotten  Son,  begotten  before  every  creature  (Ilpwroroicoi' 
TToaiic  KTi(rBijjQ,  Col.  i.  15) ;  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  our  salvation 
was  made  flesh,  and  conversed  among  men,  and  suffered,  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  we 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

This  confession  of  faith  both  Constantine  and  the  assembled 
bishops  unanimously  received ;  and  it  should  seem  that  this 
would  have  been  all  that  was  required.  But  Arius  himself,  soon 
after  the  Council,  a.d.  328,  delivered  a  Creed  to  the  Emperor, 
which  was  unobjectionable  if  viewed  by  itself,  that  which  studiously 
omitted  anything,  which  might  have  led  him  either  to  express  or 
to  abjure  his  most  heretical  opinions;  ^  viz.,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  that  He  was  made  out  of  nothing, 
and  that  He  was  not  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.  This 
shows  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  Council 
should  word  its  Confession  of  faith  not  only  so  as  to  express  the 
belief  of  sound  Christians,  but  also  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
errors  of  the  Arians.  Accordingly,  the  symbol  set  forth  by  the 
Council  was  in  these  words  : — 

'  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty  Maker  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God 
of  very  God,  Begotten,  not  made ;  being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things  in 
Heaven  and  things  in  earth ;  who,  for  us  men  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man :  He 
suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day;  and  ascended  into  Heaven : 


1  AnuB*  Creed  mna  thus :  — 
*We  believe  id  one  God,  the  Father, 
Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
our  Lord,  begotten  of  Him  before  all 
ages,  God  the  Word,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that 
are  in  earth  ;  who  descended  and  was  in  • 
caraate,  and  sufiered,  and  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  shall  come 


again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  : 
ana  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesb,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  And  in  one  Catholic  Church  of 
God,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other.' — Socr.  H,  £.  Lib.  i.  c.  26;  Suicer 
voG.  Xdfi^oKov;  Bingham,  Bk.  x.  ch.  iv. 
§  .10  ;  Wall,  Fart  iv.  ch.  ix.  453. 
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and  sball  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

'  And  those  who  say^  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not; 
or  that  before  He  was  begotten^  He  was  not ;  or  that  He  was 
made  out  of  nothing ;  or  who  say  that  the  Son  of  Ood  is  of  any 
other  substance^  or  that  He  is  changeable  or  unstable^  these  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes.'^ 

The  Nicene  Creed  thus  set  forth^  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
against  Alius,  were  received  by  the  whole  Church  throughout  the 
world,  and  thus  marked  by  the  stamp  of  Catholicity.  Athanasius,  in 
^'^'  3^3^  informs  us,  that  all  the  Churches  in  the  world,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  approved  of  the  Nicene  faith,  except  a 
few  persons  who  followed  Arius.' 

It  appears  to  many,  that  this  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
was  but  an  abridgment  of  the  Creed  commonly  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  reason,  why  it  extended  no 
further  than  to  the  article,  'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Qhost,'  was, 
because  it  was  intended  to  lay  a  stress  on  those  Articles  concerning 
our  Lord,  to  which  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  opposed.  Epiphanius, 
who  wrote  his  Anckorate  some  time  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, says  that  every  catechumen  repeated  at  his  baptism, 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  tenth  year  of  Valec- 
tinian  and  Valens,  a,d.  373,  a  Creed  in  the  following  words  : — 

'  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  and  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  His 
Father,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  Q^d,  begotten  not 
made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  things  in  Heaven  and  things  on  earth ;  who  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  was 
incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
made  man,  and  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate :  He 
suffered  and  was  buried;  and  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  Heaven;  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father ;  and  He  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead :  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 


>  The  Greek  may  be  seen  in  Routh's 
ScripUiruM  EecUnoMticorum  Opuiddn, 
Tom.  L  p.  351 :  and  in  8uioer,  voa  Zt/At- 
^\o9  ;  aiao  Athanatii  Optra,  Tom.  I.  p. 
947,  Eput.  ad  Jovian,    Colon.  1686. 


rcUrai  al  rarraxoO  Karii  r6irov  EirirX^- 
o-Mi ....  rdpc^  dXlyuif  rd  ^Apdov  0/>o- 
voivrtaw,  —  Bpitt,  ad  Jovian.  Tom.  I.  p. 
946.  See  Falmer,  Oh  the  Church,  Pt.  iv. 
eh,  IX.  §  I. 
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*  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets. 
And  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  acknowledge  one 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  we  look  for  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and-  the  Life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

'  And  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  or 
that  He  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  from  some  other  substance  or 
essence,  or  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  liable  to  flux  or  change, 
those  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematizes/ 

This  Creed  Epiphanius  speaks  of  as  handed  down  from  the 
Apostles,  and  received  in  the  Church,  having  been  set  forth  by 
more  than  310  Bishops  (the  number  at  Nice  being  318).^ 

It  has  also  been  observed,  that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.D.  386,  and  delivered  his  Catechetical  Lectures  early  in  his 
life,  in  the  eighteenth  lecture  repeats  the  following  Articles,  as 
part  of  the  Creed  ; — 'In  one  Baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  in  one  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  the 
Resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  eternal  life.^* 

We  must  infer  then,  either  that  a  larger,  as  well  as  a  shorter 
Creed,  was  put  forth  at  Nice,  such  as  Epiphanius  has  recorded,  or 
that  such  a  longer  form  had  existed  of  old  time,  and  that  the 
Council  only  specified  those  parts,  which  bore  particularly  on  the 
controversy  of  the  day ;  or  lastly,  that  shortly  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  the  Nicene  fathers,  or  some  of  them,  or  others  who  had 
high  authority,  enlarged  and  amplified  the  Nicene  symbol,  and 
that  this  enlarged  form  obtained  extensively  in  the  Church.' 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  met  a.d.  381,  consisting  of 
150  fathers.  Their  principal  object  was  to  condemn  the  Mace- 
donian heresy,  which  denied  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  accordingly  put  forth  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  It  agreed  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
Creed  of  Epiphanius,  the  only  omission  being  of  the  following 
clauses,  '  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  His  Father,'  and  '  both  things 
in  Heaven  and  things  in  earth;'  which  were  already  fully  ex- 
pressed in  other  words. 

The  chief  clauses  contained  in  this  Creed,  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Creed  as  put  forth  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  are  as  follows: — 

'  Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,'  '  By  the  Holy 


>  Epiphanius,  In  AiMhonUOf  juzta 
fioera ;  Suioer,  8.  v.  a^fipoXop ;  Bingham, 
Bk.x.  ch.iT.  §  15. 


'  Cyril,  CaJtecK  xvm. 

'  See  Suicer  and  Bingham,  as  above. 
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Gbost  of  the  Virgin  Mary/  '  Was  crucified  also  for  us  under 

Pontiua  Pilate,  and  was  buried/  '  Sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father/  '  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end ; '  and   all   those 

clauses  which  follow  the  words,  '  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost/ 

The  most  important  of  these  expressions  is  '  the  Lord,  and 

giver  of  life'  (to  Kvpiov  koI  to  Z^ooiroiov),     The  Arians  spoke  of 

Him,  as  a  creature.     The  Macedonians  called  Him  a  ministering 

spirit.     In  opposition  to  these,  in  the  Creed  of  Constantinople, 

after  an  expression  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ro  IlvBVfia  to  ayiov 

is  added  ro  Kvf^iov,  *  the  Lord/     This  was  in  allusion  to  2  Cor. 

iu.  17,  18,  where  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lord  {i.e.  Juuo- 

tah)  ;  and  is  called  '  The  Lord  the  Spirit ;  ^  and  therefore  in  this 

Creed  He  is  called  ro  Yiv^v^xa  ro  Kv/oioi^,  '  the  Spirit  which  is  the 

Lomd/* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  the  History 
of  the  fifth  Article,    concerning    the    famous    addition  of  the 
I     fVSoque ;  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  schism  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches. 

The  Creed  of  Constantinople  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
tliird  general  Council,  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.o.  43 1 ;  whose 
Krenth  Canon  decrees  that  '  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce^ write,  or  compose  any  other  faith,  besides  that  which  was 
defined  by  the  holy  fathers  assembled  in  the  City  of  Nice  with 
the  Holy  Ghost/ 

It  is  said  that  the  first  to   introduce  the  Constantinopolitan 

Creed  into  the  Liturgy  was   Peter   Fullo,  Patriarch  of  Antiocb, 

about  the  year  471;  and  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  repeated  in  every 

sisembly  of  the  Church.^     It  is  further  said  that  Timotheus, 

Bishop  of  Constantinople,  first  brought  the  same  custom  into  the 

Church  of  Constantinople  about  a.d.  511.*     From  the  East  the 

custom  passed  into  the  Western  Churches,  and  was  first  adopted 

m  Spain  by  the  Council  of  Toledo,  about  a.d.   589^  when   that 

Church  was  newly  recovered  from   an  inundation  of  Arianism. 

The  Roman  Church  appears  to  have  been  the  last  to  receive  it,  as 

some  say,  not  before  a.o.   10 14;  though  others   have  assigned, 

with  probability,  an  earlier  date.^ 


Id   Zk  K^pcot  rh  UptvfUL   icTtp,  and 
ir6  "Kvpiov  HwtifMTot. 

-Sm  Wail,  CM  Infant  Baptun^  Vol 

n.  p.  4^5* 

'Beverid^  Synodieon,  Vol  i.  p.  103; 
Boatb'a  Opticula,  Vol  n,  p.  394. 

^  tlirpoif  ^^ffl  rbif  KPa^a   i-rufoiiaai 


\eyi<rOai.—TheodoT,  Lector,  ffist,  EecUs, 
Lib.  n.  p.  556.  Paris,  1673;  Bingham, 
Bk.  X.  ch.  IV.  §  7  ;  Palmer's  Origins 
Liiurgicctf  Vol.  II.  ch.  JV.  §  6. 

*  Theodor.  Lector,  p.  563  :  Bingham 
and  Palmer,  as  above. 

^  Biugham  and  Palmer,  aa  above. 
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Section  IV.— THE  CREED  OF  ST.  ATHANASIUS. 

I.  rpHE  original  of  this,  as  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  obscure. 

I  In  former  times,  many  learned  men  believed  it  to  hare 
been  composed  by  Athanasins,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  and 
offered  by  him  to  Pope  Jnlins,  as  a  confession  of  his  faith.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  and  in  it  he  was  followed  by  Cardinal 
Bona,  Petavius,  Bellarmine,  Rivet,  and  many  others  of  both  the 
Roman  and  the  reformed  communions.^  The  first  who  entered 
critically  into  an  examination  of  the  question  of  its  authorship, 
was  Gerard  Vossius,  in  his  Work  De  THbm  SymboKs,  a.d.  164a; 
who  threw  strong  doubts  on  the  received  opinion,  having  given 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  Creed  was  the  work,  not  of 
Athanasius,  but  of  some  Latin  writer,  probably  much  posterior  to 
Athanasins.  Indeed  he  did  not  set  it  higher  than  a.d.  600.  He 
was  followed  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  who,  in  his  tract  De  SymboHs 
(a.d.  1647)  produced  new  evidence  of  which  Vossius  was  ignorant, 
agreed  with  him  in  denying  it  to  Athanasius,  but  scrupled  not  to 
assign  it  a  date  prior  to  the  year  447. 

In  the  year  1675,  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  learned  French 
divine,  published  the  works  of  Pope  Leo,  with  some  dissertations  of 
his  own.  In  the  fourteenth  of  these,  he  discusses  the  authorship 
of  this  Creed,  and  assigns  it  to  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  an  African 
Bishop,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution  by  the  Vandals.  His  arguments 
have  so  prevailed,  as  to  carry  a  majority  of  learned  writers  with 
him:  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned.  Cave,  Bupin,  Pagi^ 
Natalis  Alexander,  Bingham. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Athana* 
sins,  and  in  favour  of  Vigilius,  are  thus  summed  up  by  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  Bingham.  '  First,  because  this  Creed  is 
wanting  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  Athanasius^  works.  Secondly^ 
because  the  style  and  contexture,  of  it  does  not  bespeak  a  Greek> 
but  a  Latin  author.  Thirdly,  because  neither  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, nor  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  have  even  so  much  as  mentioned  it  in  all 
they  say  against  the  Nestorian  orEutychian  heresies.  Fourthly 
because  this  Vigilius  is  known  to  have  published  several  others  of 
his  writings  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Athanasius,  with  which 
this  Creed  is  commonly  joined.^' 


>  Biogham,  6k.  z.  ch.  iv.  §  i8. 
*  Bingham,  u  above ;  WaterUnd,  Bitt,  of  Athanatian  Orted,  cfa,  i. 
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In  1 6931  Joseph  Antelmij  a  learned  divine  of  Paris^  in  his 
Dissertatio  de  Symbolo  Athanaaiano,  attacked  with  great  success 
the  opinion  of  Quesnel^  and  ascribed  the  creed  to  Vincentius 
lirinensis^  who  flourished  in  Gaul,  a.d.  434. 

His  arguments  appear  to  have  produced  considerable  effect  on 
the  learned  world.  The  famous  Tillemont  (1697)  commends  the 
performance  of  Antelmi,  though  still  inclined  to  QuesneFs  opinion. 
Mont&ucon  (1698)  is  convinced  that  the  Creed  is  not  the  work 
of  Athanasius  nor  Vigilius,  nor  is  he  convinced  that  it  is  due  to 
Vincentius;  but  thinks  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Gallican  writer  or  writers,  about  the  time  of 
Vincentius.  In  like  manner,  Muratori,  a  famous  Italian  writer 
(1698),  commends  the  opinion  of  Antelmi,  as  nearest  to  the  truth.^ 

Lastly,  our  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  valuable  History  of 
the  Athanoiian  Greedy  having  given  an  account  of  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessors,  brings  many  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
writer  was  Hilary,  who  became  Bishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  429,  and  that 
he,  in  all  probability,  put  forth  this  Creed,  when  he  first  entered 
his  diocese. 

The  arguments,  by  which  the  time  and  place,  in  which  this 
Creed  was  written,  have  been  pretty  certainly  arrived  at,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads    i  External ;  2  Internal  Proofs. 

I   External  Proofs  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  We  have  ancient  testimonies  as  early  as  the 
Council  of  Autun,  a.d.  670,  where  this  creed  is  enjoined 
to  be  recited  by  the  clergy.  After  this,  Regino,  Abbot  of  Prom 
in  Germany,  a.d.  760.  The  Council  of  Frankfort,  a.d.  794. 
Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  a.d.  809.  Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Bheims,  a.d.  852,  &c. 

(2)  There   is  an  ancient  commentary,  as  early  as 
A.D.  570,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  an  Italian,  who  be- 
came Bishop  of  Poictiers.     Afterwards  commentaries  by  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Bheims,  a.d.   852 ;  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Warzburgh  in 
Germany,  a.d.  1033  ;  the  famous  Abelard,  11 20,  &a 

(3)  There  are  MSS.  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
and  one  was  found  in  the  Cotton  Library  by  Archbishop 

Ussher,  as  early  as  a.d.  600 ;  though  this  has  since  disappeared. 
This  is  a  very  early  date,  considering  how  few  MSS.,  even  of  the 
most  ancient  writers,  are  much  earlier. 

(4)  There  are  versions ;    French  of  the  year  850 ; 
German,  870  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  930 ;  Greek,  1200,  &c. 
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(5)     The  reception  of  this  Creed  may  be  shown  to 
'  have  been  in   Gaul,  as   early  as  a.d.  550;  Spain,  630; 
Germany,  787  ;  England,  800 ;  Italy,  880 ;  Rome,  930.   • 

Prom  these  considerations,  we  trace  the  Creed  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known, 
commented  on,  and  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  that  more 
especially  in  the  churches  of  Gaul. 

2     The  internal  Evidences  are  these : 
Not  before       (i)     I*  ^^^  clearly  written  after  the  rise  of  the  Apol- 
Aj).  370.  linarian  heiesy;  for  the  Creed  is  full,  clear,  and  minute 
in  obviating  all  the  cavils  of  that  heresy  concerning  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ.*     This  heresy  arose  about  a.d.  360,  and 
'  grew  to  a  head  about  a.d.  370.     Epiphanius  marks  the 
time  when  Creeds  began  to  be  enlarged  in  opposition  to  Apolli- 
narianism,  viz.,  a.d.  373,*  about  which  time  Athanasius  died. 
Not  before       (2)     The  Creed  appears  to  have  adopted  several  of 
A.D.  416.  g^    Augustine's   expressions    and    modes   of  reasoning. 
Now  he  wrote  his  books  on  the  Trinity  about  a.d.  416.    Especially 
this  Creed  contains  the  famous  Ftlioque ;  and  Augustine  was  the 
first,  who  brought  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  from  the  Son 
prominently  forward ;  whence  he  has  been  charged  by  the  Greeks 
with  being  the  father  of  that  doctrine.     This  would  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Creed  was  not  written  much  before  a.d.  420. 

Before  (3)  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  written  before 
A  J).  451.  the  rise  of  the  Eutychians :  for  there  is  not  a  word  plainly 
expressing  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  excluding  one  nature ; 
which  critical  terms  are  rarely  or  never  omitted  in  the  Creeds 
after  the  Entychian  times.  Nay,  though  this  Creed  does  in  effect 
oppose  this,  as  well  as  other  heresies ;  there  are  expressions  in  it, 
which,  it  has  been  thought,  might  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
Eutyches  in  his  favour,  and  therefore,  would  not  have  been  written 
after  his  heresy  had  arisen  :  e.ff.  '  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the 
Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God.'  This 
might  have  been  perverted  to  prove  the  Eutychian  dogma,  that 
Christ's  manhood  was  converted  into  and  absorbed  in  His  God- 
head. Again,  '  As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so 
God  and  man  is  one  Christ.'     The  Eutychians  might  have  argued 


^  It  win  be  remembered  that  the 
ApoUinariani  denied  a  human  soul  to 
Christ,  and  said  that  the  Godhead  sup- 


plied the  place  of  the  rational  soul.     See 
August.  Eaerts,  49.  Tom.  viu.  p.  19. 

*  Epiphanius,   Anchoral,  c.    J2i,   ap. 
Waterland. 
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from  this  clause^  that^  as  body  and  soul  make  up  the  one  nature 
of  man^  so  God  and  man  in  Christ  made  one  nature  also. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  Creed  was  written  before  the 

Council  of  Chalcedon^  where  Eutyches  was  condemned^  a.d.  451. 

Befiyre  (4)     It  was  probably  before  the  spread  of  the  Nes- 

A.D.  431.    torian  heresy.     It  is  certain^  that  this  Creed  does  not 

condemn  Nestorianism  in  the  full^  direct^  and  critical  terms^  which 

Catholics  made  use  of  against  that  heresy.     There  is  nothing 

about  the  Deipara  in  it^  or  about  one  Son  only  in  opposition  to 

two  sons,  or  about  God  being  bom,  or  suffering  and  dying.     But 

foch  terms  ever  occur  in  Creeds  drawn  up,  or  writings  directed 

against  Nestorianism.     And  though  terms  occur  in  it,  which  may 

be  held  to  condemn  both  Eutychianism  and  Nestorianism ;  yet 

they  are  not  stronger  than  were  used  by  those,  who,  before  the 

rise  of  both  these  heresies,  wrote  against  the  ApoUinarians,  whose 

doctrine  bore  considerable  resemblance  in  some  points  to  that  of 

Entyches,  and  the  maintainers  of  which  often  charged  the  Catholics 

with  something  very  like  the  doctrine  afterwards  held  by  Nestorius. 

Hence,  in  the  ApoUinarian  controversy,  the  fathers  were  often  led 

to  condemn,  by  anticipation,  both  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.    If  this 

lessoning  be  correct,  the  Athanasian  Creed  must  have  been  written 

before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  Nestorianism  was  condemned, 

A.D.  431. 

Thus  the  internal  evidence  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was,  in  all  probability,  composed  between 
A.D.  420  and  A.D.  431. 

As  to  the  place  where  it  was  made,  evidence  tends  to  show, 
that  it  was  Croul. 

(l)  It  seems  to  have  been  received  first  in  Gaul.  (2)  It  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  Gallican  councils  and  bishops.  (3)  It 
was  first  admitted  into  the  Oallican  Psalter.  (4)  The  oldest 
Tersions  of  it,  commentaries  on  it,  citations  from  it,  and  testi- 
monies to  it,  are  Gallican,  or  connected  with  Gaul.  (5)  The 
greatest  number  of  the  manuscripts  of  it,  and  those  of  greatest 
jmtiquity,  are  found  in  Gaul. 

From  such  arguments  as  these,  it  has  been  concluded,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  that  this  Creed  was  written  in  France,  and  at 
tome  time  in  the  interval  between  a.d.  420  and  437.' 

The  authorship  of  it  then  must  be  assigned  to  some  person  or 
persons,  who  flourished  at  this  period  in  the  church  of  Gaul. 


^  See  Waterland,  as  abore. 
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Now  Yincentius  Lirinensis  and  Hilary  of  Aries  both  were 
Gallican  divines^  and  both  flourished  at  the  required  time. 

Yincentius  was  a  writer  of  great  celebrity  and  judgment^  and 
his  works  contained  thoughts  and  expressions  which  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  is  true  his  famous 
work^  the  Commonitorium,  is  assigned  to  the  date  434^  i,e,  a  few 
years  later  than  the  probable  date  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  written  the  Creed 
before  the  Commaniiorium, 

On  the  other  hand^  it  is  argued  by  Dr.  Waterland^  that  Hilary 
was  a  bishop,  which  Yincentius  was  not ;  and  such  a  work  appears 
much  fitter  for  a  bishop  than  for  a  private  presbyter.  He  was 
made  a  bishop  a.d.  4229,  which  falls  exactly  within  the  limits 
assigned  for  the  date  of  the  Creed ;  and  what  more  likely,  than  that 
he  should  have  set  it  forth  when  he  entered  on  his  diocese  ?  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  powers.  His  writings  are  said  to  have 
been  small  tracts,  but  extremely  fine;  and  Honoratus  of  Marseilles, 
who  wrote  his  life,  says,  that  he  wrote  an  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Creed ;  which  is  the  proper  title  for  the  work  in  question,  a 
work  which  was  rarely  called  a  Creed  {Symbolum)  by  the  ancients. 
Again,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Augustine  (in  all  but  his 
views  of  predestination),  whence  we  may  account  for  the  similarity 
of  the  expressions  in  this  Creed  to  the  language  of  that  father. 
The  resemblance  which  is  traced  to  the  language  of  Yincentius 
may  have  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  Hilary  and  Yincentius  were 
not  only  contemporaries,  but  had  been  inmates,  about  the  same 
time,  of  the  same  monastery  at  Lerins ;  so  that  Yincentius  might 
borrow  expressions  from  Hilary,  to  whom  he  would  be  likely  to 
look  up  with  respect.  Lastly,  the  style  of  this  Creed  answers 
well  to  what  is  told  us  of  the  style  and  character  of  Hilary. 

To  conclude :  whether  we  assign  the  Athanasian  Creed  to 
Hilary  or  Yincentius,  or  to  both  or  neither  of  them,  it  was  pretty 
certainly  the  work  of  some  Gallican  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  was  very  probably  called  Athanasian  because  it 
clearly  expressed  the  doctrines  which  Athanasius  so  ably  defended ; 
and  because  when  Arianism  was  rife  in  Gaul,  as  it  was  soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  Creed,  the  Arians  very  probably  called  the 
Catholics  Athanasians,  and  the  Creed,  which  especially  and  most 
fully  expressed  their  doctrines,  the  Athanasian  Creed.^ 

II.     The  particular  value  of  this  Creed  consists  in  this,  that 

^  See  WaterlaDd'fl  History  of  Athawuian  Creed;  WorJa,  Vol.  v. 
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it  guards  fhe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  against 

the  varions  heretical  subtilties  by  which  it  has  been  explained 

away  ;  and  although  it  may  be  argued^  that  most  of  these  heresies 

are  ancient^  and  therefore  out  of  date^  it  is  far  from  being  true, 

that  they  may  never  recur.     Arianism^   Sabellianism^  ApoUina- 

rianism^  against  which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  directed^  have 

all  been  revived  in  late  times ;  even  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 

doctrines^  which  the  Greedy  as  it  were^  anticipates  and  condemns, 

have  been  more  or  less  approved  in  our  days.     And,  although 

none  of  these  errors  were  openly  professed ;  yet  the  loose  way,  in 

which  many  modem  writers  on  Theology  often  express  themselves, 

lequires  to  be  restrained  by  something  like  the  creed  in  question, 

which^  by  its  accurate  language,  is  calculated  to  produce  accuracy 

of  thought. 

Even  then,  if  some  people  may  think  the  damnatory  clauses^ 

as  they  are  called,  unduly  strong ;  yet  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two 

strong  expressions  should  not  so  far  weigh  with  us,  as  to  induce 

us  to  wish  the  removal  of  this  confession  of  our  faith  from  the 

formularies  of  the  Church.     It  is,  in  the  main,  unquestionably 

troe,  that  he  who,  having  the  means  of  learning  the   truth  of 

Christ,  shall  yet  reject  and  disbelieve  it,  shall  on  that  account  be 

condemned.     It  is  probable,  that  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the 

Creed  of  Athanasius  mean  no  more  than  the  words  of  our  Lord, 

'  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned^  (Mark  xvi.  i6).     What 

allowance  is  to  be  made  for  involuntary  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 

other  infirmities,  is  one  of  those  secret  things  which  belong  only 

to  the  Lord  our  God ;  concerning  which  we  may  hope,  but  cannot 

pronounce.     The  Gospel  declares,  that  unbelief  in  the  truth  shall 

be  a  cause  of  condemnation ;  and  the  Church  is  therefore  justified 

in  saying  the  same.    The  extreme  earnestness,  and,  as  to  some  it 

seems,  harshness,  with  which  the  Creed  expresses  it,  resulted  from 

the  inmiinent  danger,  at  the  time  it  was  composed,  from  the  most 

noxious  heresy,  and  the  need  there  was  to  hedge  round  the  faith 

of  the  Church,  as  it  were,  with  thorns  and  briars.     If  we  think 

such  language  unnecessarily  severe;  still  we  must  remember,  that 

nothing  human  is  free  from  some  mark  of  human  infirmity,  and 

should  be  slow  to  doubt  the  value  of  a  Catholic  exposition  of  the 

Faith,  because  one  or  two  expressions  seem  unsuited  to  modern 

phraseology. 

The  meaning  and  importance  of  the  different  clauses  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  observing  what  errors  they  respectively 
opposed.     Thus  let  us  begin  with  ver.  4  :  '  Neither  confouudiug 

<4 
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the  Persons^  nor  dividing  the  substance/  The  Patripassians  and 
Sabellians  confounded  the  Persons ;  the  Arians  divided  the  Sub- 
stance of  the  Godhead.  After  this,  the  next  14  verses,  down  to 
'  yet  not  three  Lords  but  one  Lord/  seem  principally  designed  to 
oppose  the  Arian  heresy,  which  denied  the  homo-ousion.  Accord- 
ingly, they  declare,  that  in  the  Holy  Trinity  there  are  Three,  with 
a  distinction  of  Person,  but  with  an  Unity  of  Substance  or 
Essence ;  so  that,  though  it  it  is  lawful  to  say,  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  are  distinct  Persons,  and  that  each  Person  is  Lord, 
Ood,  Almighty,  uncreated,  and  incomprehensible ;  yet  it  is  not 
lawful  to  say,  that  there  are  three  Gods,  three  Lords,  three 
Almighties,  three  Uncreated,  or  three  Incomprehensibles.' 

The  19th  verse  concludes  this  portion  of  the  Creed,  in  the 
words,  'For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity  to 
acknowledge  every  Person  by  Himself  to  be  God  and  Lord  ;  so  are 
we  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  Religion  to  say,  There  be  three  Gods 
or  three  Lords/  Now  the  former  part  of  this  clause  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  speak,  so  that  we  might  infer  from  it,  that 
any  one  Person  in  the  Trinity,  by  Himself,  would  constitute  the 
whole  Godhead.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  real  or 
natural  sense  of  the  passage.  The  meaning  is  this :  Each  person 
in  the  Trinity  is  essentially  God-  And  we  must  not  view  God 
as  we  would  a  material  being,  as  though  the  Godhead  could  be 
divided  into  three  different  parts,  which  three  united  together  made 
up  one  whole ;  and  so  imagine,  that  the  Father  alone  was  not  God, 
but  required  to  have  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  added  to  Him  in 
order  to  make  up  the  Godhead.  No  !  The  Spiritual  unity  of  the 
three  Blessed  Persons  in  the  Trinity  is  far  closer,  more  intimate, 
and  more  real,  than  that  imity  by  which  parts  make  up  a  whole. 
Each  by  Himself,  or  considered  alone,  must  be  confessed  to  be 
God  ;  and  yet  all  make  not  up  three  Gods,  but  are  one  in  Essence, 
and  therefore  but  one  God. 

The  next  four  verses  are  opposed  to  those  who  confounded  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead,  making  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  not  only  one  God,  but  one  Person.  And  they  state  the 
relations  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  both 
of  them. 

The  23rd  verse  runs  thus  :  '  So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three 
Fathers :  one   Son,  not  three  Sons  :   one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three 

'  The  original  of  the  word  'incomprehensible'  is  'immensus,'  i,e,  AtrcipoSj  bound- 
less, imiueasurable,  or  omnipresent.  See  Wnterland,  Hist,  of  AtL  Cr,  ch.  x. ;  Worlct^ 
Vol.  IT.  p.  385. 
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Holy  Ghosts/  It  may  be  asked  here^  of  what  use  is  this  clause  ? 
Did  any  heretics  ever  teach^  that  there  were  three  Fathers^  or  three 
Sons^  or  three  Holy  Ghosts  ?  The  answer  is,  Those^  who  asserted 
that  there  were  three  unoriginated  principles  {rpBiq  avapyoi),  were 
considered  to  teach  virtually^  that  there  were  three  Fathers,  or 
three  Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts,  or  a  Trinity  of  Trinities.  Thus 
one  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  is  directed  against  presbyters,  who 
should  baptise  'in  three  unoriginated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons, 
or  in  three  Paracletes,  or  in  three  Holy  Ghosts/  The  Council  of 
Bracara  denounces  those  who  shall  say,  'as  the  Gnostics  and 
Pkiscillianists,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  Trinities/  And  Pope 
Vigilius  decrees,  that,  if  any  'baptize  in  one  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
or  in  two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three  Com- 
forters,'  be  should  be  cast  out  of  the  Church/ 

The  Creed  from  verse  27  treats  of  the  Incarnation,  and  ex- 
dades  the  various  heretical  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Some  denied  that  Christ  was  God,  as  the  Ebionitcs,  Arians, 
&c.  Others  denied  that  He  was  Man;  as  the  Gnostics,  the 
ApoUinarians,  and  afterwards  the  Eutychians.  Especially  the 
ApoUinarians  denied,  that  He  was  perfect  man,  having  both  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  besides  His  Godhead,  ver.  30. 

Again,  the  ApoUinarians  charged  the  Catholics  with  saying 
that  Christ  was  two ;  since  they  assigned  Ilim  a  human  soul  as 
well  as  a  Divine  Spirit.  Therefore  the  Creed  adds,  that  '  though 
He  be  God  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ;'  a 
clause  which  afterwards  was  suitable  to  oppose  the  Nestorians, 
who  held  that  there  were  two  Persona ^  united  in  Christ,  ver.  32. 

Once  more,  the  ApoUinarians  made  the  Godhead  of  Christ  act 
the  part  of  a  soul  to  His  Manhood ;  which  was  virtually  converting 
the  Godhead  into  flesh/  The  true  doctrine  was,  not  that  God 
was  changed  into  man,  but  that  the  Word  of  God  took  human 
nature  into  union  with  His  Godhead.  Therefore  the  Creed  says 
'  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking 
of  the  Manhood  into  God,'  ver.  33. 

Again,  the  ApoUinarians  made  a  'confusion  of  substance'  in 
Christ,  for  they  confounded  His  Godhead  and  His  Manhood ;  as 
the  Eutychians  did  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  they  made  His  God- 
head act  the  part  of  His  human  soul.  Tbeiefore  says  the  Creed 
'  One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of. 


^  Btngluun,  B.  A  Bk.  n  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
'  ConteDtiotiMimo   afi&rmantes,     Ver- 
bum  CMnam  iactamy  hoc  est,  Verbi  allquld 


in  carnem  fiiisse  conversnm  ntque  muia- 
turn. — AuguMiD,  Bares.  55. 
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Persons/  i.e.  by  uniting  both  natures  in  one  Person,  ver.  34.  And 
this  is  farther  explained^  that^  as  in  the  ordinary  man  there  are 
two  different  substances^  body  and  soul,  united  in  one;  so  in  Christ 
two  different  natures,  Grod  and  Man,  are  intimately  united,  yet 
not  confounded  together,  ver.  35 :  '  As  the  reasonable  soul  and 
flesh  is  one  man,  so  Grod  and  Man  is  one  Christ/ 

Thus  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Creed  are  drawn  up,  to 
obviate  the  principal  errors  on  the  two  chief  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  K  such  errors  had  never  arisen,  the  accurate  language 
of  the  Creed  would  have  been  useless.  But  when  dangers  have 
been  shown  to  exist,  opposition  to  them  seems  inevitably  forced 
upon  the  Church.  Peace  is  infinitely  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  better 
to  contend  for  the  faith  than  to  lose  it. 

The  three  Creeds  in  their  Original  Languages. 

I     Symbolum  Apostolorum. 

nKjTeiu)  £ic  rhv  Gcov  Uaripa  iravTOKparopa  voirirfiv  ovpavov  koL 
yriQ,  Koi  'IiyaoSv  Xpi<nov  Yihv  airov  top  fxovoyivri  top  Kvpiov  riiiutv. 
rhv  (TvWrijtOivTa  Ik  Hvevfiarog  *Aylov,  yivvriOlvra  cjc  Maplag  rijc 
irapOlvov,  iraOoyra  iwl  Hovrlov  IltXarov,  aravpwOivTaf  Oavovro,  kol 
ra^lvra,  icareXOJvra  elg  ^Sov,  rig  Tplrg  "hfiipq.  avatrravra  otto  twv 
v^KpCiv,  avikd6vTa  u^  rove  ovpavoig,  KaOtZofievov  iv  Sc^ia  Qeov 
Harpog  iravrodwa/iov,  cicccdcv  ip\6fuvov  KpTvat  Zufvrag  icai  viKpovg, 
HtdrevtJ  ilg  TO  llvBv/ia  to  aytov,  aylav  KaBoXiKxiv  lKKKr\aiav,  ayiwv 
KOivwvlaVj  aj>B<nv  afiapTiwv  aapKog  avaaraaiv,  i^wriv  alwviov.  'Afxriv. 

1     Symbolum  ConstantinopoL 

nioTivo/jLBV  6IC  iva  Qeov,  Ilarlpa  iravTOKpaTopa,  iroiriTfiv  ovpavov 
Koi  yfif;,  6paT(M}v  te  tt&vtwv  koL  aopaTwv.  KaX  dg  ?va  Kvpiov  ^Itjtrovv 
Xpifrrhv,  tov  Ylov  row  Qeov  fxovoytvfi,  tov  Ik  tov  Ylarpog  ytvvri' 
divTa  TTpo  iravTtov  twv  alioviijv'  ^u>g  Ik  jxjjTog,  Qeov  aXridivov  Ik  Qeov 
aXriOivov.  yevvriOivTa,  ov  iroiriOlvTa,  bfioovaiov  Tt^  Uarpi  Si  ov  to. 
iravTa  iyeveTo,  tov  Si'  fipng  Tovg  dvOpwirovg,  kqi  Sia  tyIv  fifieTepav 
<rtJTrip(av,  KQTeXdovTa  Ik  twv  ovpavhtv,  Kai  aapKwOivTa  Ik  UvevfjLarog 
ayiov  Koi  Maplag  Trjg  irapOlvov,  koI  evavOpwiriiaavTa'  aravpwBivTa 
T€  virep  fifjiQv  Itti  UovtIov  IlcXarov,  Koi  Tra06vTa,  Koi  Ta^iirra,  koi 
avatrravra  ry  rplrg  Vfilpq.  Kara  rag  ypatjiig'  koI  aveXOovra  eig  rovg 
opavovg,  Ka\  Ka0£^o/i£vov  Ik  Se^twv  rov  Uarpog,  Kot  naXiv  ep^ofievov 
ptra  SoS^c  icplvai  J^dJvrac  tcoL  veKpovg'  ov  t^C  ^amXelag  ovk  etrrai 
riXog,     Kai  elg  to  Uvevfia  to  aytov,  to  Kvpiov,  koc  to  Z^ottoioVj  to 
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ac  rov  Tlarpog  Imropcvd/ucvovy  to  oih;  Harpl  kolI  Yitij^  avimpotJKVvoi" 
fuvov,  Kol  <rvvSoZaZ^fiivov,  rh  XaXriaav  Sia  rS)V  Trpo^iyrcuy.  Eic  fiiav 
aytav  KaOoXiiniv  koI  airoaroXiicriv  iKicXrialav'  6/ioXoyovfjiiv  ?v 
pawTiafia  etc  a^B<riv  afjuipTiu)v,  TrpotrSoKWfiBv  avaaramv  veKputv,  ical 
Z^fiv  Tov  fcAXoi/roc  oiolyoc.     'Afifiv, 

3     Fides  Sancti  Athanasii. 

1  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse^  ante  omnia  opns  est  nt 
teneat  Catholicam  Fidem. 

2  Quam  nisi  quisque  integram  inviolatamque  servaverit^ 
absque  dubio  in  seternum  peribit. 

3  Fides  autem  Catholica  hsec  est,  nt  unum  Deum  in 
Trinitate,  et  Tnnitatem  in  Unitate  veneremnr : 

4  Neque  confundentes  Personas^  neque  Substantiam  sepa- 
rantes. 

5  Alia  est  enim  Persona  Patris^  alia  Filii^  alia  Spiritns  Sancti. 

6  Sed  Patris^  et  Filii^  et  Spiritns  Sanctis  una  est  Divinitas, 
sequalis  Gloria,  cosetema  Majestas. 

7  Qualis  Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  et  Spiritns  Sanctus. 

8  Increatus  Pater,  increatus  Filins,  increatus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

9  Immensus  Pater,  immensus  Filius,  immensus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

10  ^temus Pater, aetemus Filius, setemuset  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

11  £t  tamen  non  tres  eetemi,  sed  unus  seternus. 

12  Sicut  non  tres  increati,  nee  tres  immensi,  sed  unus  in- 
creatus, et  unus  immensus. 

13  Similiter,  Omnipotens  Pater,  Omnipotens  Filius,  Omni- 
potens  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

14  Et  tamen  non  tres  Omnipotentes,  sed  unus  Omnipotens. 

15  Ita  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  Deus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

16  Et  tamen  non  tres  Dii,  sed  unus  est  Deus. 

1 7  Ita  Dominus  Pater,  Dominus  Filius,  Dominus  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

18  Et  tamen  non  tres  Domini,  sed  unus  est  Dominus. 

19  Quia  sicut  singillatim  unamquamque  Personam  et  Deum 
et  Dominum  confiteri  Christiana  veritate  compellimur;  ita  tres 
Deos  ant  Dominos  dicere  Catholica  religione  prohibemur. 

20  Pater  a  nuUo  est  factus,  nee  crcatus,  nee  genitus. 

2 1  Filius  a  Patre  solo  est,  non  factus,  nee  creatus,  sed  genitus. 

22  Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non  factus,  nee 
creatus^  nee  genitus  est,  sed  procedens. 
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23  Unas  ergo  Pater,  non  ires  Fatres;  unus  Filius^  non 
tres  Filii ;  iinas  Spiritus  Sanctos,  non  tres  Spiritus  SanctL 

24  Et  in  hae  Trinitate  nihil  prius  aut  posterius^  nihil 
majus  aut  minus^  sed  totse  tres  Personse  coseternse  sibi  snnt^  et 
cosequales. 

25  Ita  ut  per  omnia,  sicut  jam  supra  dictum  est,  et  Unitas 
in  Trinitate,  et  Trinitas  in  Unitate  veneranda  sit. 

26  Qui  Yult  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  Trinitate  sentiat. 

27  Sed  necessarium  est  ad  seternam  Salutem,  ut  Incariia- 
tionem  quoque  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  fideliter  credat. 

28  Est  ergo  Fides  recta,  ut  credamus  et  confiteamur,  quia 
Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Deus  pariter  et  Homo 
est. 

29  Deus  est  ex  substantia  Patris  ante  ssecula  genitus: 
Homo,  ex  substantia  in  Matris  sseculo  natus. 

30  Perfectus  Deus,  perfectus  Homo  ex  anima  rationali  et 
humana  came  subsistens. 

31  iBqualis  Patri  secundum  Divinitatem :  minor  Fatre  se- 
cundum Humanitatem. 

32  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  Homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed  unus 
est  Christus. 

33  Unus  autem,  non  conversione  Divinitatis  in  camem,  sed 
assumptione  Humanitatis  in  Deum. 

34  Unus  omnino,  non  confusione  Substantise,  sed  unitate 
Personae. 

35  Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  unus  est  Homo ;  ita 
Deus  et  Homo  unus  est  Christus. 

36  Qui  passus  est  pro  salute  nostra,  descendit  ad  inferos, 
tertia  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis. 

37  Adscendit  ad  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris ;  inde  ven- 
turus  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos. 

38  Ad  cujus  adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere  habeut  cum 
corporibus  suis,  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis  rationem. 

39  Et  qui  bona  egerunt  ibunt  in  vitam  setemam,  qui  vero 
mala,  in  ignem  setemum. 

40  Hsec  est  Fides  Catholica,  quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter 
firmiterque  credid6rit,  salvus  esse  non  poterit. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


€f  Original,  or  mrA-tm, 

OUGniAL  Siv  itADdeth  not  in  tho  follow- 
ing of  Adam  (as  the  Ptbfiani  do  Tainlj 
talk) ;  but  it  if  the  fault  and  cormiitioo 
of  the  nature  of  eyery  man,  that  naturally 
b  «Agendered  of  the  offiipring  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  if  yery  far  gone  from  original 
ri^bteouuieit,  and  it  of  bii  own  nature 
mdined  to  evil,  to  that  the  fleth  lueteth 
alwaye  oontraiy  to  the  ipirit,  and  there- 
fore, in  every  pereon  bom  nito  thii  world, 
it  deeerreth  God'i  wrath  and  damnation. 
And  thie  infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 

Sea.  in  them  that  are  rwenerated;  where- 
y  the  lutt  of  the  fle£,  called  in  Greek 
^fiitnuia  ffopKhitf  which  lome  do  expoond 
the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the 
affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is 
not  subject  to  the  Uw  of  God.  And  al- 
though there  is  no  condemnation  for  them 
that  believe  and  are  baptised  ;  yet  the 
A  [)oetIe  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 


Ik  Peeeato  OriginaH 

PscxJATUM  origiDis  non  est  (ut  fabulantur 
Pelagiaui)  in  imitatione  Adami  situm,  sed 
est  vitium,  et  depravatio  natura,  oujus- 
libet  hominis,  ex  Adamo  natunditer  pro- 
pagati :  qua  fit,  ut  ab  origiuali  justitia 
quam  longissime  distet,  ad  malum  sua  na- 
tura  propendeat,  et  caro  semper  sd versus 
spiritum  concupiscat^  unde  in  uuoquoque 
nanoentium,  iram  Dei,  atque  damnationem 
meretur.  Manet  etiam  in  renatis  hseo 
naturae  depravatio.  Qua  fit,  ut  affeotus 
camis,  Grsece  ^p^fia  aapiAt  (quod,  alii 
sapientiam,  alii  sensum,  alii  affectum,  alii 
studium  OMfuiM  int«rpretantur)  legi  Dei 
non  subjiciatur,  et  quanquam  renatis  et 
credentibus  nulla  propter  Christum  est 
condemnatio,  peccati  tamen  in  sese  ratio- 
oem  habere  concupisoentiam,  fatetur  Apo- 
stolus. 


SECTION  L— HISTORY. 

THE  origin  of  evil  in  the  world  has,  from  very  early  times, 
been  a  subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers  and 
divines.  What  the  Jewish  opinions  on  the  question  may  have 
been,  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  as  admin- 
istered to  infants,  may  have  been  understood,  as  showing  that 
infants  were  born  in  sin,  and  had  need  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
Spirit,  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  promises  of  God.  The 
custom  among  the  Jews,  not  merely  to  circumcise  the  males  but 
also  to  baptize  all  proselytes,  whether  men,  women,  or  children, 
may  seem  to  indicate,  that  they  looked  on  all,  even  from  their 
birth,  as  naturally  imclean,  and  needing  a  laver  or  cleansing, 
before  admission  to  the  privileges  of  their  Church.* 

That  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  held  the  uni- 
versality of  human  corruption,  there  can  be  but  little  question. 
A  history  of  infant  baptism  is  also  a  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  baptism  being  for  the  remission  of  sin.'  If  there  were 
BO  original  sin,  infants  could  have  no  need  to  be  baptized.     Hence 

*  See  the  account  of  this  custom  at  length  iu  Wair«  HUtory  of  Infant  Baptum, 
introd.  '  Mark  i.  4.     Acts  xxii.  16. 
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Wall,  in  his  History  of  Baptism,  has  brought  together,  with 
great  labour  and  fidelity,  passages  from  the  earliest  writers, 
showing  their  belief*  in  the  original  infection  of  our  nature  from 
Adam.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  fathers  would  speak  as 
clearly  on  this  point  before,  as  after  the  rise  of  Pelagianism.  But 
a  fair  inspection  of  the  passages  thus  cited  will  convince  us,  that 
the  doctrine  was  held,  almost  as  clearly  as  is  expressed  in  our  own 
Article,  from  the  very  earliest  times  of  the  Church.^ 

For  examples  of  the  language  of  the  fathers  we  may  take  the 
following  passages :  '  Besides  the  evil,'  says  Tertullian,'  '  which 
the  soul  contracts  from  the  intervention  of  the  wicked  spirit,  there 
is  an  antecedent,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  natural  evil  arising  from 
its  corrupt  origin.  For,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  is  another  nature,  having  its  proper  god 
and  father,  namely,  the  author  of  that  corruption/ 

Cyprian,  and  the  council  of  sixty-six  bishops  with  him  (a.d. 
253),  in  their  Epistle  to  Fidus,  use  the  following  words :  '  If 
then  the  greatest  offenders,  and  they  that  have  grievously  sinned 
against  God  before,  have,  when  they  afterwards  come  to  believe, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  person  is  kept  oflF  from  baptism  and  this 
grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  refuse  an  infant,  who, 
being  newly  bom,  has  no  sin,  save  that,  being  descended  from 
Adam,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his  very  birth  con- 
tracted the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently  threatened;  who  comes 
for  this  reason  more  easily  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  because 
they  are  not  his  own  but  others'  sins  that  are  forgiven  him  ?• 

On  this,  however,  as  on  other  articles  of  faith,  there  arose 
heresies  fit)m  very  early  times.  In  the  second  century,  about  a.d. 
180,  Florinus,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  taught  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil.  This  man  had  been  a  friend  of 
Irenseus,  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp's.     A  fragment  of  a  letter 


^  See  especially  the  quoUtiooB  from 
Clem.  Rom.  VoL  i.  pp.  47,  48  ;  Justin 
Martyr,  pp.  64,  98 ;  'I'ertullian,  p.  95 ; 
Origen,  p.  lai  ;  Cyprian,  p.  182.  Com- 
pare Bishop  Kaye*8  Justin  Martyr,  p.  75 ; 
TertuUian^  p.  326. 

'  Malum  igitur  animse,  prater  quod 
ex  obventu  spiritus  nequam  superfftruitur, 
ex  originis  vitio  anteoedit,  naiurale  quo* 
dammodo.  Nam,  ut  diximus,  naturee  cor- 
niptio  alia  natura  est,  habens  suum  Deum 
et  patrein,  ipsura  scilicet  corruptionis  auc- 
torem.— 2>e  AnirthOy  c.  41 ;  Bp.  Kaye,  p. 
320.  See  also  cap.  40  :  Ita  omnis  aoima 
eoosque  in   Adam   censetur,   doneo   in 


I  Christo    recenseatur;    tamdiu   immunda 
quarodiu  recenseatur. 

'  Porro  autem  si  etiam  gravisRiniis  de- 
lictoribus,  et  in  Deum  multum  ante  pec- 
cantibus,  cum  postea  crediderint,  reniissa 
peccatorum  datur,  et  a  baptismo  atque  a 
gratia  nemo  prohibetur ;  quantu  magis 
prohiberi  non  debet  infans,  qui  reoens 
natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi  quod,  secundum 
Adam  camaliter  natus,  contagium  mortis 
antiqnse  prima  nativitate  contraxit  ?  qui 
ad  remissam  peccatorum  accipiendani  hoc 
ipso  facilius  accedit,  quod  illi  remittuntur 
non  propria,  sed  aliena  peccata.  — Cyprian. 

.  £pht,  64  ad  fidum.  Wall.  Vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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fiom  Ireiueiis  addressed  to  him^  in  which  Irensens  combats  his 
peculiar  error^  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.*  The  Marcionites  had^ 
before  this,  taught  the  doctriue  of  two  principles^  the  one  of  good 
and  the  other  of  evil ;  and  it  has  been  thought  probable^  that  it 
was  in  opposition  to  this^  that  Florinus  fell  into  the  opposite 
heresy^  and  that,  in  maintaining  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  he 
was  led  to  make  Him  the  author  of  sin.' 

The  Gnostic  heretics  in  general  attributed  the  origin  of  sin  to 
matter,  which  they  considered  as  essentially  evil.  Colorbasus,  we 
are  told/  and  Priscillian  held,  that  men's  actions  were  influenced 
by  the  stars/  The  Manichees,  like  the  Marcionites  before  them, 
but  more  systematically,  taught  the  eternal  existence  of  two 
opposite  and  antagonistic  principles,  to  the  one  of  which  they 
attributed  the  origin  of  evil.* 

The  great  Origen,  though  using  freely  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  speak  of  man's  natural  corruption,  and  of  his  being 
bom  in  sin ;'  yet,  from  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  pre-existcncc  of 
human  souls,  could  scarcely  hold  that  man's  sinfulness  was  derived 
from  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  His  theory  was,  that  all  souls  of  men 
have  existed  in  a  former  state  and  are  confined  in  bodies,  and 
placed  in  circumstances  according  to  their  conduct  in  that  former 
state ;  and  that  the  bodies  which  they  now  have,  are  more  or  less 
gross  according  to  the  qualities  of  their  former  crimes/ 


^  Eiuebias,  H,  E.  t.  10.  See  Hejlin, 
Histcria  Quinquartiadaris,  oh.  I.  ;  Bea- 
Ten*t  IrencBus,  p.  14;  aJeo  Aogustin. 
Httrta.  66,  Tom.  viii.  p.  ir. 

*  Lardner*t  Hiit,  of  Heretics^  ch.  x. 
S  X.     Bp.  Kaye's  TeriuUian,  ch.  vii. 

'  Aaguetiii.  De  Hares,  15. 
^  Aogiutin.  DeHaerts,  70;  Adstruiuit 
•tiam  fatalibuB  gtellia  homines  colligatoa. 

*  See  Moiheim,  Cent  in.  Pt.  u.  ch.  v. 
Tlie  Maoicheee  are  said  to  hare  taogbt 
that  '  lin  was  a  substance.'  And  Satur- 
ninua  and  the  Manichees  are  said  to  have 
taught  that  sin  was  in  man  '  a  natura,  non 
a  culpa,*  which  accounts  for  the  language 
of  the  fathers  against  them,  €.g,  Theo- 
doret.  Dial,  i.  :  ri  iifuiprla  oOk  lort  rljt 
^6ctvt  dXXd  rijt  Kaxifl  Tpoaipitreus.  See 
Saioer,  1.  p.  208.  The  Manichees  did 
not  consider  sin  to  lie  in  a  depravation  of 
the  whole  natural  actions  and  thoughts  of 
mao,  but  in  an  eril  constitution  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  nature,  which  they  traced  to 
that  principle,  whom  they  conndered  as 
the  creator  of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe. 

*  See,  tot  example,  the  pessage  quoted 
bj  WaU,  Vol  I.  p.  lai. 


'  See  Dupin,  Ece2€t,  Hist.  Cent.  ni. 
Art.  Origen.  See  also  a  good,  though 
popular,  account  of  Origen's  opinions  in 
the  Biography  of  the  Early  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 

Origen  has  very  generally  been  charged 
with  semi-Pelagiaoism,  and  with  being 
the  forerunner  of  the  Pela^rian  heretics. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  clearly  and  im- 
partially about  his  opinions.  A  variety  of 
causes  tends  to  obscure  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  at  times  he  speaks  most 
clearly  of  all  men  being  bom  in  sin,  and 
needing  purification.  For  example,  Au- 
gustine could  not  speak  more  plainly  than 
the  following : — 

Quod  si  placet  audire  quid  etiam  alii 
sancti  de  ista  nativitate  senserint,  audi 
David  dioentem :  In  iniquitatibm,  inquit, 
conceptua  sum  et  in  peccatis  peperit  me 
mater  mea:  ostendens  quod  quaocumque 
anima  in  came  nascitur,  iniquitatis  et  pec- 
cati  sorde  poUuitur :  et  propterea  dictum 
esse  illud  quod  jam  superius  memoravi- 
mus,  quia  nemo  mundui  a  mmU,  nee  ti 
uniut  aiei  tit  vita  ejus.  Addi  his  etiam 
potest)  ut  requiratur  quid  caus»  tit,  cuxa 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  very  important  here8y 
sprang  up,  which  called  forth  more  decidedly  the  sentiments  of  the 
Church  on  this  doctrine.  Pelagius  was  a  monk  residing  at  Borne, 
bat  of  British  extraction,  his  name,  in  his  own  country,  being  pro- 
bably Morgan.  Ccelestius,  another  monk,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
Julianus,  a  bishop,  were  his  chief  allies.  His  heresy  was  spread 
abroad  about  a.d.  410,  the  year  that  Home  was  taken  by  the 
Goths.  Ccelestius,  having  endeavoured  to  take  priesf  s  orders  at 
Carthage,  was  accused  by  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  that  Church,  of 
holding  several  false  opinions.  About  the  same  time,  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote  his  first  treatise  against  the  same  errors.  Pelagius  had 
retired  into  Palestine,  whither  Augustine  sent  Orosius,  a  Spanish 
presbyter,  to  accuse  him  before  a  Synod  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem. 
Here,  and  at  IHospolis,  he  was  acquitted  without  censure.  But  in 
the  year  416,  two  Councils,  one  at  Carthage  and  another  at  Milevis, 
condemned  the  Pelagian  opinions.  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
was  written  to  by  the  Councils,  and  agreed  in  their  decision.  But 
in  the  year  417,  he  was  succeeded  by  Zosimus,  who,  gained  over 
by  the  ambiguous  confession  of  the  Pelagians,  and  being  himself 
a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  pronounced  in  their  favour.  Augustine, 
however,  and  the  African  bishops,  persevered  in  their  opposition ; 
and  Zosimus,  yielding  to  their  representations,  changed  his  mind, 
and  condemned  with  great  severity  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius.  They 
were  again  finally  condemned  at  the  third  general  council  at 
Ephesus,  which  met  to  consider  the  tenets  of  Nestorius.' 

The  doctrines  charged  against  Ccelestius  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  412)  were — 

'  That  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  only  himself, 
and  not  all  mankind.  That  infants  new  born  are  in  the  same 
state  as  Adam  was  before  his  fall.  That  a  man  may  be  without 
sin,  and  keep  God's  commandments,  if  he  will.'* 

Pelagius  himself  sent  a  creed  to  Innocent,  in  which  he  avoids 
a  clear  statement  concerning  original  sin,  but  distinctly  asserts 
that,  though  we  all  need  the  help  of  God,  we  can  all  keep  God's 


baptisma  EooleiisB  pro  remistione  peocato* 
rum  detur,  secundum  Ecclesise  ooservan- 
tiam  etiam  panrulis  baptifimum  dari ;  oum 
utique  si  nihil  essvt  in  parvulis  quod  ad 
remissionem  debertt  et  lodulgentiam  per- 
tiuere,  gratia  baptismi  superflua  videretur. 
Orifi^f  n.  HomiU  in  Levitic,  viil.  num.  3. 
y  See  the  history  of  Pulagius  and  P«> 


lagianism  giron  by  Wall,  Hut  of  Infant 
Baptitm  Vol.  I.  cli.  xix. ;  Moshcim,  Cent. 
V.  Pt.  II.  ch.  V. ;  Neander,  Vol.  iv.  pp. 
^99 — 362.  Also  the  History  of  Pela- 
gianism  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St. 
Augustine's  works. 
^  Wall  VoL  I.  p.  357. 
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laws^    if  we  wiU.      The  principal  opponents  of  Pelagius  were 
Atigustine,  Jerome^  and  Fulgentius.^ 

The  controversies  thus  called  forth  were  not  soon  allayed.  A 
new  sect  soon  arose  from  the  former  one^  called  Semi-Pelagians^ 
whose  opinions  concerning  original  sin  were  not  so  objectionable 
as  those  of  Pelagius,  but  who  ascribed  far  too  much  to  the  un- 
assistted  strength  of  the  human  will.' 

The  sentiments  of  Pelagius  found  considerable  favour  in  his 

native  island  of  Britain,  and  caused  many  and  grievous  troubles  to 

the  Church  there.  Oermanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop 

of  Trpyes,  were  sent  over  to  Britain  by  the  Gallican  Church,  to 

coufute  the  growing  heresy,  and  had  great  success,  if  we  may  credit 

ancient  accounts,  in  opposing  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 

enemies  of  the  Church.'     The  famous  Dewi,  or  St.  David,  was 

afterwards  greatly  distinguished  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 

he  opposed  the   prevailing  error   and    aided   in  its  overthrow. 

Especially,  at  the  Council  of  Llanddewi  Brefi  in  Cardiganshire,  his 

eloquence  and  arguments  are  said  to  have  availed  to  the  silencing 

of  his  adversaries,  and  the  establishing  of  his  own  celebrity.     He 

was  hereupon   unanimously   elected  primate,  the    aged  Dyvrig 

(Dubritius)  resigning  in  his  favour;  and  he  afterwards   called 

another  Synod  at  Caerleon,  where  his  exertions  were  rewarded  by 

the  extermination  of  the  heresy.^ 

The  schoolmen,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, debated  much  concerning  the  subject  of  original  sin. 
Original  Righteousness  they  seem  to  have  considered  something 
superadded  to  the  original  nature  of  man,  not  a  part  of  that  nature. 
According  to  Luther's  statement  of  their  opinions,  it  was  'an  orna- 
ment added  to  man,  as  a  wreath  upon  a  maiden's  hair  is  an  orna- 
ment bestowed  on  her,  and  not  a  part  of  herself  Original  sin, 
therefore,  was  the  loss  or  privation  of  original  righteousness,  and 
man  was  an  object  of  God's  displeasure,  not  as  possessing  what  was 
offensive  to  Ood,  but  as  wanting  in  that  which  was  pleasing  to 
Him.     The  body  was  infected  by  the  fall,  whether  from  the  poison 


■  The  PeUguios  endeaTOured  to  prove, 
that  some  of  the  aodoDt  fatheri,  especiall j 
of  the  Greek  Ghurcli,  lued  their  l&ngua|^ 
and  denied  the  existence  of  tin  in  infants. 
Angnstine,  in  his  treatise  eorUraJidianum, 
shoiTH,  in  oppodtioa  to  that  heretic,  that 
St.  Cbrysostom  (whom  Julian  had  cited 
in  favour  of  Pelagianism)  had  in  realitj 
pUinlj  expressed  the  doctrine  of  originid 
sin.  — Ang.  eonUra  JvUanum,  Lib.  i.  cap. 
VL  Vol.  p.  X.  509;  Wall,  Vol  I.  p.  416. 


'  See  below,  under  Article  X. 

'  Bede,  Hist.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xviL — xxii. ; 
Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Britan.  ch.  IV.  ;  Col- 
lier's See.  Hut.  Book  I. 

*  Gildas  Cambrensis.  Rees*  WeUk 
SainlSf  p.  193  ;  Ussher,  Brit,  Ecel.  AiUiq. 
c.  V.  xiii.;  Williams*  Antiq,  oftheCymry, 
pp.  134.  287. 

*  Luther  Cp.  vi.  p.  38,  ap.  Laarenoe, 
Bampton  Lectwret^  p<  56. 
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of  the  forbidden  firuit,  or  from  whatever  cause ;  but  the  soul 
suffered,  only  as  deprived  of  that  which  Adam  possessed,  the 
presence  of  Grod  and  supernatural  righteousness,  and  as  having  the 
imputation  of  sin  derived  from  Adam/  The  infection  of  the  body 
was  iadeei  fomes  peccati,  a  fuel  which  might  be  kindled  into  sin; 
but  the  soul  contracted  ffuilt  from  imputation  of  Adam^s  guilt,  not 
sin  from  the  inheritance  of  Adam's  sin,  though  deprived  of  primi- 
tive righteousness,  a  quality  dependent  on  the  presence  and  in- 
dwelling of  God.  St.  Augustine  had  doubted  whether  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body  was  derived  from  the  parents,  and  so  contracted 
sin  from  them.  But  the  schoolmen,  deciding  that  the  soul  came 
direct  from  God,  of  necessity  were  led  to  deny  a  direct  derivation 
of  sin  to  the  soul ;  and  so  they  made  the  defect  of  the  soul  to 
consist  in  an  absence  of  good,  rather  than  in  a  presence  and 
dominion  of  evil.' 

In  the  Council  of  Trent  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  on  this  article ;  after  which  the 
following  decrees  were  finally  determined  on :  (i)  That  Adam  by 
transgressing  lost  holiness  and  justice,  incurred  the  wrath  of  God, 
death,  thraldom  to  the  devil,  and  was  infected  both  in  soul  and 
body.  (2)  That  Adam  derived  to  his  posterity  death  of  body,  and 
sin  of  soul.  (3)  That  sin,  transmitted  by  generation,  not  by  imi- 
tation, can  be  abolished  by  no  remedy  but  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  applied  to  children  in  baptism,  as  well 
as  to  adults.  (4)  That  newly-born  children  ought  to  be  baptized, 
as  having  contracted  sin  from  Adam.  (5)  That  by  the  grace  of 
baptism  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is  remitted,  and  that  all  is  removed, 
which  hath  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  sin.  And,  though  the 
concupiscence  remaining  is  called  by  the  Apostle  sin ;  the  Synod 
declared,  that  it  was  not  true  and  proper  sin,  but  was  so  termed 
because  it  ariseth  from  sin,  and  inclineth  to  it.^ 


1  See  Laurence,  Serm.  in.  p.  56 — 59, 
and  note  3,  p.  252. 

The  &thers  appear,  'almost  with  one 
consent,  to  have  held,  that  original  right- 
eousness consisted  both  of  natural  inno- 
cence, and  of  the  grace  of  God  vouchsafed 
to  Adam.  The  one  was  lost  simultaneously 
with  the  other.  Indeed,  the  one  could  not 
exist  without  the  other.  Original  right- 
eousness, therefore,  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive teaching,  was  not  only  defect  of 
sin,  but  also  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit. 
At  the  fall,  Grod's  Spirit  was  forfeited,  and 
primeval  innocence  lost  at  the  same  time. 


See  this  proved,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  clearness  of  reasoning,  by  Bp.  Bull, 
Works,  Vol.  IL  Disc.  v.  Oxf.  1827.  Bp. 
Bull  gives  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  both  the  universal  belief  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

*  Sarpi,  Ck>uncil  of  Trent  p.  163. 
Neander,  Vol.  vin.  pp.  184 — igis,  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  scho- 
lastic discuKsions  on  Original  Sin. 

^  Concupiscentiam  Ecclesiam  nun- 
quam  intellexisse  peccatum  appellari,  quod 
vere  et  proprie  in  renatis  peccatum  sit,  sed 
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The  pdint,  on  wliich  these  decrees  differed  from  the  Ninth 
Article  of  oar  Churchy  is  in  the  entire  cancelling  of  original  sin 
in  baptism.  According  to  the  Scholastic  definition^  that  original 
nn  consisted  in  the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness^  the 
Comicil  of  Trent  determined,  that  in  baptism  the  soul  was  restored 
pore  into  the  state  of  innocency,  though  the  punishments  which 
follow  sin  be  not  removed.  This  all  the  fathers  expounded  by 
sajringy  that  the  perfection  of  Adam  consisted  in  an  infused  quality^ 
which  adorned  the  soul,  made  it  perfect  and  acceptable  to  God> 
and  exempted  the  body  from  mortality.  And  God,  for  the  merit 
of  Christ,  giveth  unto  those,  that  are  regenerated  by  baptism, 
anoUier  quality  called  justifying  grace,  which  wiping  out  every 
Uemish  in  the  soul,  maketh  it  pure,  as  was  that  of  Adam ;  yea, 
in  some  it  worketh  greater  effects  than  original  righteousness, 
bat  only  it  worketh  no  effect  on  the  body,  whereby  mortality  and 
other  natural  defects  are  not  removed.^ 

The  Lutherans  in  this  respect  differed  materially  from  the 
Cithers  of  the  Council :  especially  in  maintaining,  that  concupiscence 
had  the  nature  of  sin,  and  that  the  infection,  though  not  the  im- 
putation of  sin,  remained  in  the  baptized  and  regenerate.' 

The  second  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  is  the 
principal  confession  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  is  evidently 
the  source  from  which  our  own  Ninth  Article  was  derived. 
Without  defining  the  nature  of  original  righteousness,'  or  the 
mode  in  which  Adam  lost  it,  it  declares  the  doctrine,  that  every 
man  bom  naturally  from  Adam  is  born  in  sin,  without  the  faith 
and  fear  of  God,  and  with  concupiscence,  which  disease  is  truly 
sin  and  deserving  of  damnation,  in  all  who  are  not  born  again  by 
baptism  and  the  Spirit^ 

quia  ex  peooato  est,  oi  ad  peccatum  incli- 
nat.— OoDcil.  Trident  Seas.  v.  Sect  5. 
See  Anathemas  in  the  fifth  Senion,  Sarpi, 

p.  173. 

A  great  dispute  arose  between  the 
I>ominicans  aod  Franciscans,  the  Utter 
insiating  that  the  Vir^pn  Mary  should  be 
declared  free  from  the  taint  of  original 
■n — the  Dominicans  maintaining  the 
oootrary  opinion.  (S^rpi,  p.  168.)  The 
Gonncil  in  the  end  declared,  that  it  did 
not  mean  U>  comprehend  the  B.  Virgin  in 
the  decree  (p.  173).  Augustine  had  before 
pfofessed  himself  unwilling  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Virgin's  rinfulness,  or  how 
ur  grace  might  haye  overcome  sin  in  her, 
oat  of  rererence  to  oor  Lord.     (See  Wall, 


Infamt  Baptianij  VoL  I.  p.  404.) 
'  Sarpi^  p.  166. 


'  Ideo  sic  respondemus  ;  in  baptismo 
toll!  peccatum  quod  ad  reatom  seu  impu- 
tationem  attinet,  sed  roanere  morbum 
ipsum,  &c. — Melancthon.  Loc.  Theolog, 
p.  122,  ap.  Laurence,  p.  258. 

*  The  Saxon  Confession,  howeyer, 
clearly  speaks  of  original  righteoosness  as 
something  beyond  mere  innocency,  calling 
it — in  ipsa  natura  hominum  lux,  oonyersio 
yoluntatis  ad  deum  .  .  .  .  ac  fuisset  homo 
templum  Dei,  &c. — Sylloge  Confemonum, 
p.  246. 

<  .II.  De  Peecato  OriginU. 

Item  decent)  quod  post  lapsnm  Adn 
omnes  homines,  secundum  naturam  pro- 
pagati,  nascantur  cum  peecato,  hoc  est 
sine  metu  Dei,  sine  fiducia  erga  Deum,  et 
cum  oonoapisoentia,  quodque  hie  morbus, 
sen  yitium  originis  yere  sit   peccatum, 
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Calnn^  speaking  of  original  sin^  says  that^  ^As  the  spiritual  life 
of  Adam  consisted  in  union  with  his  Maker^  so  alienation  from 
Him  was  the  death  of  his  soul.  When  the  heavenly  image  was 
obliterated  in  him^  he  did  not  alone  sustain  the  punishment,  but 
involved  all  his  posterity  in  it.  The  impurity  of  the  parents  is  so 
transmitted  to  the  children,  that  none  are  excepted;  and  that,  not 
by  imitation,  but  by  propagation.'  .  .  .  'Original  sin  appears  to  be 
an  hereditary  depravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  the  soul,  which  first  makes  men  subject  to 
Gt)d's  wrath,  and  then  brings  forth  works  in  us,  which  Scripture 
calls  the  works  of  the  flesh.'  •  .  .  'His  destruction  is  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  man,  as  he  obtained  uprightness  from  God's  mercy,  and 
by  his  own  folly  fell  into  vanity.'  .  .  .  'His  sin  did  not  spring 
from  nature,  but  was  an  adventitious  quality  which  happened  to 
man,  rather  than  a  substantial  propriety,  which  from  the  first  was 
created  in  him.'^ 

Among  Calvinistic  divines  in  general  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence concerning  the  first  introduction  of  sin,  chiefly  as  to  whether 
Adam  fell  freely  or  by  predestination  of  God :  the  sublapsarian 
Calvanists  holding,  that  Adam  sinned  of  his  own  free  will ;  the 
supralapsarians  holding  that  God  decreed  that  he  should  fall. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  two  great  parties, 
which  so  long  divided  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  was  on  the  extent  of  the  vitiation  of  our  nature  by  the 
fall.  The  Calvinists  taught,  that  the  corruption  of  man  was  so 
great,  that  no  spark  of  moral  goodness  was  left  in  him ;  that  he 
waB  utterly  and  totally  bad  and  depraved ;  that,  however  amiable 
he  might  be  in  regard  to  his  fellow-men,  yet  as  regards  God  and 
godliness,  there  was  no  relic  of  what  he  once  was,  any  more  than 
in  lost  spirits  and  damned  souls.  The  Arminians  rejected  this 
strong  view  of  the  subject,  and,  admitting  the  great  corruption  of 
man's  heart  and  intellect,  still  maintained,  that  some  remains  of 
his  original  condition  might  be  traced  in  him;  that  his  mind  and 
will  were  indeed  depraved  and  incapable  of  making  any  independent 
effort  towards  true  godliness ;  but  that  he  still  differed  materially 
from  evil  spirits  or  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  having  a  natural  con- 
science, and  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  of  good  report. 


damnans  et  affereni  dudo  quoque  seternam 
mortem  his  qui  non  renascuntur  par  bap- 
tinnum  et  Spiritum  Sanctum. 

Damnaut  Pelagianos,  et  alios,  qui  vi- 
tium  origiois  negant  esse  peccatum,  et  ut 
extenueot  gloriam  roeriti  et  beneficiorum 


Christi,  disputant  homiuem  propriis  viribos 
rationis  coram  Deo  justificari  poane, — Con- 
feasion  of  A  ugsburg.  Compare  the  SazoB 
Confession,  Art.  De  Peccato  Origmh. 

*  Calyin,  InH,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i,  5,  6, 
8— II. 
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The  Calyinists  have  generally  insisted  much  on  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity^  as  the  true  meaning  of 
original  sin ;  though  admitting  that  such  imputation  was  accom- 
panied with  actual  depravity  in  the  heart  of  each  individual.* 
Calvin  himself  seems  rather  to  have  held^  that  all  men  were 
liable  to  condemnation^  because  of  their  own  sinfulness  derived 
from  Adam^  not  because  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation^  the  Anabaptists  appear  to 
have  adopted  Pelagian  opinions.  The  article  on  Original  Sin^  in, 
the  first  draught  of  it  as  set  forth  in  1552^  begins  thus ;  '  Origin 
nal  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam^  as  the  Pelagians 
do  vainly  talk^  which  also  the  Anabaptists  do  now-a-days  renew.^ 
Their  rejection  of  infant  baptism  was  of  a  piece^  and  naturally 
connected^  with  their  denial  of  original  sin. 

In  later  times^  the  Socinians  held  on  this  subject  thoroughly 
Pelagian  language^  and  generally  denied  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  and  the  need  of  grace  to  turn  men  to  godliness. 

As  regards  the  Church  of  England^  there  have  been  many 
ittempts,  on  the  one  hand^  to  show,  that  she  used  the  language 
of  the  later  Calvinists^  on  the  other,  to  prove,  that  she  symbolized 
with  the  Arminians.  The  Articles  were  drawn  up  before  the 
great  Calvinistic  controversy  had  arisen,  and  therefore  do  not  use 
the  terms  of  that  controversy.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  this, 
and  some  of  the  following  Articles,  the  English  reformers  sym- 
bolized with  Melancthon  and  the  Lutheran  divines,  whose  very 
words  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  the  Wirtemberg  Confes- 
sion, are  frequently  adopted  in  the  wording  of  the  Articles.' 

There  is  nothing  said  in  the  Ninth  Article  on  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  guilt,  though  that  was  a  favourite  subject  of  scholastic 
discussion,  nor  of  the  question  whether  original  righteousness 
meant  merely  primitive  innocence,  or  consisted  moreover  in  a  pre- 
ternatural gift,  and  in  the  indwelling  and  presence  of  God.  The 
statements  are  quite  general ;  yet  sufficiently  guarding  the  truth, 
that  every  man  naturally  engendered  of  Adam  brings  into  the 
world  a  nature  inclined  to  evil,  and  very  far  removed  from  the 
original  righteousness  of  our  first  parents ;  that  this  sinfulness  of 
his  nature  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  that,  although  the 


^  See,  for  ezample,  Edwards,  On 
Original  Sin,  Part  iv.  cb.  iii. — an  able 
•nd  judicious  ezponition  of  tbe  Calvinistic 
▼iew  of  this  doctrine. 

'  Atqneideo  infantes  quoque  ipsi,  dum 
■nam  socnm  danmationcm  alferunt,  non 


alienOf  aed  tuo  ipsorum  t^'tio  sunt  nltstrlcti. 
— Calv.  Inst.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  8  ;  Lau- 
rence, B,  L.  Serm.  lu.  note  8,  p.  261. 

'  See  Laurence,  B.  L.  notes  to  Scrm. 
II.,  especially  notes  8  and  11. 
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coDdemnation  due  to  it  is  remitted  to  all  who  believe  and  are  bap- 
tized^ still  eyen  in  the  regenerate  the  infection^  showing  itself  in  the 
way  of  concupiscence^  remains^  and  has  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 
The  homily  'On  the  Misery  of  Man/  composed^  or  at  least 
approved  by  Cranmer^  breathes  the  same  spirit.  The  homily  on 
the  Nativity^  in  the  second  book  of  homilies^  drawn  up  some 
time  later^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  may  be  referred  to 
as  expressing  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  somewhat  stronger 
language ;  the  divines  of  Elizabeth's  reign  having  been  brought 
into  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Calvinistic  Reformers,  and 
sympathizing  more  with  them^  than  was  the  case  with  the  divines 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 


Section  IL— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  considering  the  Scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  here,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
the  statements  of  the  Article,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  those 
discussions  which  the  Article  itself  avoids  ;  neither  entering  into 
the  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen,  nor  the  disputes  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  but  resting  satisfied  with  the  plain  practical  ground,  which 
our  own  reformers  thought  broad  and  deep  enough. 

The  Article  then  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  five  following 
propositions  : 

I.  Original  sin  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our  nature, 
which  infects  all  men. 

II.  It  is  not  derived  by  imitation,  but  inherited  by  birth. 

III.  Its  extent  is  such,  that  by  it  man  is  very  far  {quam 
longissime)  gone  from  original  righteousness. 

IV.  It  deserves  God's  wrath  and  condemnation. 

V.  Its  infection  is  not  entirely  removed  by  baptism,  but 
that  infection  remains  even  in  the  renati ;  and  though  there  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  still 
lust  or  concupiscence  has  the  nature  of  sin. 

I.  That  '  original  sin  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our 
nature,  which  infects  all  men,'  might  be  inferred  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  evil  tempers  even  of 
childhood^  if  we  had  no  express  revelation  of  it. 


1^ 
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In  tbe  earliest  part  of  the  Scripture  history  the  Almighty 
declared,  that  '  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  was  evil  from  his 
yoath'  (Oen.  viiL  si).  Job  attributes  man's  weakness  and  sorrows 
to  the  tact  that  what  was  clean  could  not  be  brought  from  what 
was  unclean  (Job  xiv.  4).  David,  acknowledging  his  own  sin  from 
his  youth,  confessed  that  he  was  '  shapcn  in  iniquity,  and  that  in 
sin  did  his  mother  conceive  him'  (Ps.  li.  5).  Solomon  declared,  that 
'  there  was  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  did  good  and  sinned 
not'  (Eccles.  vii.  20).  And  Isaiah,  in  foretelling  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  gives  as  the  reason  for  it,  that,  '  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way'  (liii.  6.  See 
also  Gen.  vi.  5 — 12.  Job  xv.  16.  Ps.  xiv.  2,  3;  Iviii.  3;  cvi.  6, 
&c.     Prov.  xxii.  15.     Jcr.  xvii.  5,  9). 

These  and  similar  passages,  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
Gospel,  sufficiently  showed,  that  there  was  an  evil  coextensive  with 
our  race  and  coeval  with  our  birth,  from  which  none  were  exempt, 
and  which  went  with  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Gospels,  which  show  that  the 
same  doctrine  pervades  them;  as  our  Lord's  declaration  that 
'  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God'  (Matt.  xix.  17) ;  His 
committing  Himself  to  no  man,  '  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man' 
(John  iL  24,  25) ;  His  declaration,  that  no  one  could  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God, '  except  he  were  born  again  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit'  (John  iii.  3,  5^  6) ;  nay,  His  institution  of  baptism, 
which  all  who  would  be  saved  must  receive,  showing  that  there 
was  an  unclcanness  of  nature,  which  needed  to  be  washed  away 
by  grace. 

But,  of  course,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  as  being  the  more 
doctrinal  portions  of  Scripture,  treat  most  systematically  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  more  especially,  treats  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  which 
needs  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  shows,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  the  Geniiles,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  nature — 
the  natural  conscience  which  God  had  given  them ;  and  in  the 
second  chapter,  that  the  Jews,  although  to  them  had  been  com- 
mitted the  oracles  of  God,  had  yet  all  been  condemned  by  their 
own  acts  and  by  their  own  Law.  In  the  third  chapter,  he  con- 
cludes, that  all  are  under  sin  (Rom.  iii.  9),  that  '  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God'  (Rom.  iii.  23).  In  the  fifth 
chapter  he  shows,  that,  from  the  time  of  Adam, '  death  had  passed 
npon  all  men,  for  that  all  had  sinned'  (ver.  12).  In  the  seventh 
chapter  throughout  he  describes  the  natural  man  moved  by  the 
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dictates  of  consdence  to  approve  what  is  good^  and  yet  constrained 
by  a  law  in  his  members — the  law  of  sin  and  death  working  in 
him — to  follow  what  is  evil.  He  then  considers  the  same  natural 
man  instructed  by  the  revealed  Law  of  God^  consenting  to  the 
Law  that  it  was  good^  and  yet  unable  to  fulfil  it^  because  of  the  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  him  and  that  binds  him  down  to  do  what  is  base  : 
so  that  he  even  represents  the  Law  as  bringing  death  rather  than 
life^  as  showing  the  good  and  the  beautiful^  as  kindling  some 
feelings  of  desire  for  better  things^  but  still  as  giving  no  power  to 
reach  after  them.  And  all  this^  which  he  so  strikingly  describes 
to  us^  he  tells  us  results  from  this  cause^  viz.  that  in  man^  that  is^ 
in  his  natural  condition^  there  dwelleth  no  good.  '  I  know  that 
in  mc^  that  is^  in  my  fleshy  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'  ^  In  the 
eighth  chapter^  he  shows  how  this  defect  of  our  nature  is  remedied; 
that^  whereas  man  by  himself  could  not  please  God^  whereas  the 
Law  was  too  weak  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  man's  sinful  nature ; 
yet  God  sent  his  Son  to  save,  and  His  Spirit  to  sanctify ;  and  so 
those^  who  are  in  the  Spirit  and  no  longer  in  the  fleshy  can  fulfil 
the  righteousness  of  the  Law.  But  the  ^  carnal  mind  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God/  and  '  they  who  are  in  the  flesh'  (i.e.  in  a 
state  of  nature^  and  not  under  grace)^ '  cannot  please  God.'  Rom. 
viii.  8.'  Just  similar  is  St.  Paul's  language  in  his  other  Epistles; 
see  for  example^  £ph.  iv.  22^  where  he  speaks  of  ^the  old  man^ 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitfnl  lusts ;'  Eph.  ii.  i,  and 
Col.  ii.  13,  where  he  speaks  of  men  before  their  conversion  and 
baptism^  as  haviog  been  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;'  Eph.  ii.  3, 
where  he  speaks  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  'by  nature  children  of 


^  Bom.  y\\.  18:  'In  my  flesh,'  of 
course  means  in  my  natural  and  carnal 
state,  according;;  to  the  common  Pauline 
antithesis  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  No 
doubt,  many  persons  baye  thought,  that 
the  Apostle  in  this  chapter  is  speaking  of 
his  own  struggles  agninst  sin  still  dwell- 
ing in  him,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
grace.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  whole  thread  of  tbe  Apostle's 
argument  b  broken,  and  the  whole  force 
of  bis  reasoning  destroyed  by  this  hypo- 
thesis. The  fact,  that  be  uses  the  first 
person  singular,  need  not  puzzln  us  for  a 
moment.  It  is  bis  common  habit  to  speak 
in  the  first  person,  when  he  means  to  re- 
present himself  as  the  type  of  others,  of 
the  world  at  large,  or  of  others  situated 
like  himself.  One  sentence  in  the  chap- 
ter, if  it  stood  alone^  would  be  enough  to 


prove,  that  the  Apostle  is  not  describing 
the  state  and  conflict  of  a  regenerate 
Christian.  It  is  in  v.  14  :'  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin.'  The  redeemed  Christian, 
'  bought  with  a  price,'  and  delivered 
'  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
can  never  truly  be  represented  as  still 
'sold  under  sin.'  Christ  has  made  him 
firee,  'and  he  is  free  indeed.' 

'  We  must  take  care  that  by  the  ex- ' 
pression,  '  the  flesh,'  in  Rom.  vii.  viii.,  we 
do  not  suppose  the  Apostle  to  mean  the 
body,  the  material  part  of  our  being. 
This  would  be  the  Manichean  error.  It 
is  not  the  body  only,  but  the  whole  man, 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  of,  as  infected 
with  sin.  Compare  John  iiL  6.  Gal.  T. 
19,  10.     1  Coi.  ill.  3,  4. 
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wrath ;  Gal.  iii.  22,  where  he  says  that  '  the  Scripture  hath  con- 
cluded all  under  sin/ 

We  can  scarcely  need  fuller  proof  that  the  Scriptures  describe 
all  men  naturally  born  into  the  worlds  as  subject  to  the  disease 
of  sin. 

II.  We  have  next  to  prove,  that  '  Original  sin  is  not  derived 
finom  imitation,  but  inherited  by  birth.' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  an  account  of  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  the  consequent  curse  upon  him  and  the  ground 
which  he  was  to  till. 

Now  the  old  Testamentspeaksof  the  impossibility  of  ^bringing 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  '  (Job  xiv.  4),  and  asks^ '  What  is 
man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which  is  born  of  a  woman, 
that  he  should  be  righteous  V  (Job  xv.  14).     The  Psalmist,  as  we 
have  seen,  traces  his  own  corruption  to  the  fact,   that  he  was 
'  shapen  in  iniquity,  and    conceived    in  sin '  (Ps.  11  5).     Such 
expressions  imply,  that  the  sinfulness  of  parents  passed   to  their 
children ;  and  the  universal  taint,  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  existing,  is  traced  to  an  inheritance  derived  from  father  to  son. 
Such,  we  cannot  doubt^  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
^  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  '  (John  iii.  6).     He  was 
teaching  Nicodemus  the  need,  which  every  one  had  to  b3  born 
again,  before  he  could  see  the  kingdom   of  God.     Nicodemus 
marvelled,  that  a  man  should  be  born  again.     Our  Lord  explains 
that  a  spiritual  birth  was  needed.     And  why  ?     Because  '  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.'      The  flesh  signifles  the  natural, 
carnal,  unholy  state  of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  holy,  spiritual 
state  of  the  redeemed  and  regenerate.     Now  our  Lord  declared, 
that  every  man  had  need  of  a  new  birth,  because  ^  that  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.'     Man  inherited  by  birth  the  flesh — a 
fleshly,  an  unspiritual,  an  unholy  nature  :  therefore  he  needed  a 
new  birth,  a  birth  of  the  Spirit,  which  would  make  him  spiritual, 
even  as  his  former  birth  of  the  flesh  had  made  him  carnal.     This 
surely  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  every  man  by  nature  was  in 
a  state  of  defect,  and  that,  because  he  inherited  defect  by  birth. 
He  was  born  of  parents  who  were  carnal,  and  therefore  he  was 
carnal  himself. 

Accordingly,  St.  Paul  treats  it  as  a  well-known  truth,  that  *  in 
Adam  all  die'  (i  Cor.  xv.  %%),  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(v.  1 2)  he  tells  us^  that  ^  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  sin :  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
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sinned ; '  that  '  throngh  the  offence  of  one  many  are  dead '  (ver. 
15)  ;  that  '  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  '  (ver.  17) ;  that 
'  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  npon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation '  (ver.  1 8) ;  that  '  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners'  (ver.  19). 

It  is  true^  that  the  words  thus  cited  mighty  if  they  stood  alone, 
bear  the  Pelagian  interpretation,  that  Adam  brought  in  sin  by 
bringing  in  the  first  example  of  sin,  and  that  his  children  sinned 
after  him,  by  imitation  of  him,  not  because  they  derived  a  sinful 
nature  from  him  ;  and  so  judgment  passed  upon  all  men,'  'because 
all  had  sinned,'  their  own  personal  sins  having  caused  their  con- 
demnation. But  St.  Paul  expressly  guards  against  such  an  in- 
terpretation, by  saying  (ver.  14)  that 'death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression.'  Death  was  the  penalty,  which  all  had  paid, 
even  before  the  Law  of  Moses  came  to  give  more  fully  the  know- 
ledge of  sin ;  and  it  had  reigned  not  only  in  those,  whose  pre- 
sumptuous wickedness  resembled  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  even  in 
those  who  had  not  sinned  after  that  similitude,  in  infants  and 
idiots,  and  such  as  only  inherited  the  nature,  without  following 
the  example  of  Adam.  This  doctrine  corresponds  with  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord,  'That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.' 

Accordingly,  the  Apostle,  when  speaking  of  human  nature  in 

general,  calk  it  '  sinful  flesh '  (Bom.  viii.  3).     Our  Lord  took  our 

nature  such  as  it  was  derived  from  Adam,  only  He  was  '  without 

sin ;'  but  because  He  took  that  nature^  which  was  then  universally 

corrupted,  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  '  He  was  sent  in  the  likeness 

of  sinful  flesh.'     And  with  this  doctrine  entirely  corresponds  all 

that  the  Apostles  write  of  the  corruption  of  men  by  nature,  and 

of  the  change  or  new  birth  necessary  for  every  man  who  is  in 

Christ;  e.ff,  'The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 

of  God '  (i  Cor.  ii.  1 4).     'I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 

dwelleth  no  good  thing'  (Rom.  vii.  1 8).    *  They  that  are  after  the 

flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh'  (Bom.  viii.  5).     '  The  carnal 

mind  is  enmity  against  God ;   for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 

God,  neither  indeed  can  be.      So  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 

cannot  please  God '  (Rom.  viii.  7,  8).     '  The  flesh  lusteth  against 

the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh'  (Gal.  v.  17).     Again, 

'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ^   (2  Cor.   v.    17). 

And  the  sinfulness  of  our  natural  state  is  called   '  the  old  man ;' 

and    Christians   are   said   to   have  'put  off  the  old  man  which  is 

corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  to  have  put  on  the 
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new  man,  wliich  after  God  is  created  in  righteousnesfl  and  true 
holiness'  (Eph.  iv.  22—24). 

Now  all  this  language  appears  to  prove^  that  sin  is  a  corrup- 
tion and  disease^  affecting  not  only  individuals^  but  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  so  that  whosoever  inherits  human  nature  inherits 
it  so  diseased.  It  is  '  the  flesh/  a  nature  debased  and  defiled ; 
and  whatever  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  also.  Adam,  we  find 
from  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  received  from  God  a  nature 
free  from  sin,  and  so  not  subject  to  shame.  But  he  defiled  it 
with  sin,  and  it  became  at  once  subject  to  shame,  and  then  subject 
to  death.  Accordingly,  when  he  handed  down  that  nature  to  his 
posterity,  he  could  not  hand  it  down  pure  as  he  had  received  it ; 
he  of  necessity  gave  it  to  them,  as  he  had  himself  made  it,  stained 
with  sin,  liable  to  shame^  having  the  seeds  of  mortality,  and  subject 
to  condemnation.  This  view  of  the  subject  explains  and  satisfies 
the  language  of  Scripture ;  and  no  other  view  will.  There  have 
been  popular  illustrations  of  it,  such  as  the  comparison  of  the 
hereditary  taints  of  disease  and  insanity^  and  other  ways  in  which, 
in  God's  providence,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children.  There  have  been  philosophical  discussions  concerning 
the  oneness  of  human  nature^  interesting  in  themselves,  but  un- 
suited  to  our  limits  here.^  Wc  have  already  seen,  that  there  have 
been  discussions  as  to  whether  the  body  only,  or  soul  and  body 
both,  are  derived  from  the  parent,  and  so  corrupted  by  his  sins. 
Even  this  I  have  not  fully  entered  into ;  though  it  is  plain  that 
Scripture  speaks  of  man,  not  man's  body  only,  as  corrupted  and 
condemned.  '  In  Adam  all  die.'  From  Adam  '  all  sinned' 
(Bom.  V.  12).  Sin  is  a  fault  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  plainly 
both  body  and  soul  are  tainted  with  corruption. 

Ill,  We  have  next  to  consider  the  degree  or  extent  of  cor- 
ruption, thus  naturally  inherited  by  all  men.  Docs  original  sin 
totally  corrupt  all  men,  so  that  there  is  no  spark  of  original  good- 
ness left  ?  Or  arc  there  still  relics  of  what  man  once  was  ?  still, 
though  in  wreck  and  ruin,  some  faint  outlines  of  his  original  state 
of  purity  ? 

Those  on  each  side  of  these  questions  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves the  words  of  the  Article.  Calvinists  appeal  to  the  words 
'  quam  longissime/  in  the  Latin  Article,  as  proving^  that  man's 


for  example  Hooker,  Book  y. ;  Wilberforce,  On  the  Incarnation,  chap.  III. 
This  WM  the  view  of  St.  Augustine,  more  fulljr  expanded  by  the  realisU  among  the 
■choohneo. 
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defection  from  original  righteonsness  was  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible^  that  is  to  say^  total  and  entire.^  Their  opponents  argned^ 
that  the  conyocation  had  translated  these  words  by  '  very  far/ 
showing  that  it  was  intended  only  to  express  a  great  and  serious 
defection  of  our  race  from  godliness^  not  a  total  destruction  of 
moral  sense  and  feeling. 

The  Scriptures  evidently  represent  natural  sinfulness  as  very 
great.  The  Almighty^  speaking  of  the  race  before  the  floods  said 
that  '  every  imagination  of  man^s  heart  was  only  evil  continually' 
(Gen.  vi.  5).  Yet  this  might  apply  only  to  that  generation,  which 
had  become  so  wicked  as  to  call  for  signal  judgment  and  destruc- 
tion. But  then,  after  the  flood,  once  more  God  declares  that '  He 
will  not  again  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake  ;  ihougJi^  the  ima«r 
gination  of  his  heart  be  only  evil  from  his  youth/  Gen.  viii.  21. 
This  seems  to  be  a  more  general  proposition,  indicating  at  least, 
that  man's  heart  might  prove  as  evil  after  the  flood,  as  it  had 
done  before. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  says,  that  God 
'  putteth  no  trust  in  His  saints,  and  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in 
His  sight.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water*  (Job  xv.  16).  We  must  not  always 
consider  the  words  of  Job's  friends  as  of  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  since  their  judgment  is  afterwards  condemned  by  God ;  and 
we  must  make  allowance  for  the  strong  antithesis  between  God 
and  man ;  yet  still  the  passage  shows,  that  to  a  pious  man  like 
Job  it  was  an  argument  likely  to  be  admitted,  that  man  was  so 
filthy  as  to  'drink  iniquity  like  water/ 

In  Jer.  xvii.  9,  we  read  that  '  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it?'  It  is  truly 
argued,  that  '  desperately  wicked '  is  an  epithet  stronger  than  the 
original  warrants.  The  Hebrew  word  ^^^  signifies  rather  danger- 
oiisiy  sick,  and  therefore  feeble,  and  in  a   moral  sense  corinjpted 


^  'The  Assembly  of  Divines,*  in  the 
year  1643,  revised  the  first  fifteen  Articles 
with  a  view  of  making  them  speak  more 
clearly  the  language  of  Calvinism.  The 
Ninthf  according  to  their  revision,  was  to 
have  stood  thus : 

'  Original  sin  standetb  not  in  the  fol- 
lowing of  Adam,  as  the  Pelegians  do 
vainly  talk,  but,  together  with  Aw  Jirst  sin 
imputed^  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is 
propagated  from  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is 
whoUn  deprived  of  original  righteousness/ 


&c.  And  ending  with  '  the  Apostle  dot^ 
confess  that  concupiscence  and  lust  {» 
truly  and  property  sin. ' — Neale's  Hint  of 
Puritans,  Vol.  v.  Appendix,  No.  vir. 
London,  Baynes,  1822.  See  also  Lau- 
rence, B.  L.  p.  196. 

*  *  Though f^  the  translation  of  the 
margin  of  the  English  version,  probably 
expresses  the  ^2  of  this  passage  better 
than  *for.*  The  conjunction  assigns  the 
reason,  why  God  had  cursed  the  earth, 
not  why  He  would  not  curse  it  again. 


'/ 
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tmd  depraved,  Tet  still  the  passage  shows  that  the  heart  of  manj 
taken  in  the  general^  is  so  corrupted  and  depraved^  as  to  be  emi- 
nentlj  deceitful  and  hard  to  know. 

To  these  passages  from  the  old  Testament  are  added  the  words 
of  St.  Faul^  '  I  know  that  in  me^  that  is^  in  my  fleshy  dwelleth  no 
good  thing'  (Rom.  vii.  1 8) ;  and  then  again^  *  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  Ood ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be'  (Rom.  viii.  7). 

Such  language  undoubtedly  proves  the  very  great  corruption  of 
the  human  hearty  so  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  with  our  Churchy 
that  by  nature  'man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness.' 
He  is  described  as  '  dead  in  trespasses  aud  sins/  and  therefore  we 
ought  undoubtedly  to  maintain^  that  his  corruption  is  such  as  to 
prevent  him  from  making  any  efforts  to  recover  himself  and  turn 
by  his  own  strength  to  calling  upon  God.  This  is  the  practical 
part  of  the  doctrine^  and  our  Church  goes  no  further. 

Those^  who  would  push  the  matter  to  its  greatest  length,  con- 
tend, that  the  passages  above  quoted  show,  that  the  image  of  God, 
in  which  man  was  created,  was  utterly  taken  from  him  at  the  fall; 
that  he  henceforth  had  no  trace  of  resemblance  to  what  he  once 
was ;  and,  though  they  may  not  use  language  so  strong,  the  natural 
conclusion  from  that  which  they  do  use  is,  that,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  there  is  no  distinction  between  fallen  humanity  and  evil 
spirits. 

Those,  who  differ  with  them,  argue,  that  God's  image  was  in- 
deed defaced  by  sin,  and  so  the  effect  aud  blessing  of  it  lost.  But 
that  that  image  was  quite  gone,  they  consider  disproved  by  the 
declaration,  that,  '  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man'  (Gen.  ix.  6) 
— ^by  St.  Paul's  statement,  that  the  man  *  is  the  image  and  glory 
of  God'  ( I  Cor.  xi.  7) — by  St.  James's  reasoning,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  same  mouth  to  bless  God,  and  to  'curse  men,  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God'  (James  iii.  9).  All  these 
passages,  they  say,  refer  to  men  since  the  fall,  and  therefore  prove 
that,  whatever  effect  the  fall  may  have  had,  it  cannot  have  wholly 
obliterated  the  image  of  the  Almighty. 

They  say  further,  that,  when  St.  Paul  says,  that'  in  him,tbat 
is,  in  his  flesh,  dwellelh  no  good  thing,'  he  yet  adds  that  '  to  will 
is  present  with  him,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  he  finds 
not  (Rom.  vii.  18) ;  and  that  he  all  along  represents  man,  as  a^-* 
proving  of  what  is  right,  but  unable  to  accomplish  it — as  honour- 
ing the  laWj  but  not  fulfilling  it — as  even  '  delighting  in  the  law  o{ 
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Ood  after  the  inward  man/  but  finding  another  law  ruling  in  his 
members^  '  which  brings  them  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin ' 
(Rom.  yii.  22^  23).  Hence^  though  man  is  captivated  and  subdued 
by  sin^  there  must  be  some  relic  of  his  former  state,  to  make  him 
see  and  admire  what  is  good^  though  unable  to  follow  it ;  and  so^ 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  all  men  as  subject  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
conscience  (Rom.  ii.  14^  15),  and  does  not  hesitate  to  reason  with 
unregenerate  heathens,  of '  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come'  (Acts  xxiv.  25). 

These  and  like  expressions  in  Scripture,  it  is  thought,  are  in- 
consistent with  the  stronger  language,  which  some  have  used  con- 
cerning human  depravity ;  although  there  is  fully  enough  to  show 
the  universal  and  fearful  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  our  utter 
inability  of  ourselves  to  become  righteous,  or  to  move  upwards 
towards  God  and  goodness. 

IV.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  statement,  which  is  made 
in  the  Article,  that  original  sin  'in  every  person  born  into  the 
world  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.'  Dr.  Hey  thinks, 
that  the  word  ^damnation'  is  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  of 
condemnation  to  eternal  death,  but  may  be  construed  according  to 
the  proper  signification  of  the  term,  to  mean  merely  condemnation 
of  some  kind  or  other.  The  language  of  the  Article  is  undoubtedly 
guarded,  and  studiously  avoids  expressing  anything,  which  cannot 
be  clearly  proved  from  Scripture.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
this  may  have  been  its  meaning.  But  in  either  sense  of  the  word, 
we  shall  probably  find  fully  sufficient  support  for  the  doctrine 
expressed. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul  already  quoted,  '  In  Adam  all  die ' 
(i  Cor.  XV.  22);  'By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin :  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  ;  for  that  all  sinned  ' 
(Rom.  V.  1 2),  shows,  that  the  woe  denounced  upon  Adam,  as  the 
effect  of  his  own  sin,  passed  from  him  to  his  posterity,  as  the  effect 
of  that  sinfulness  which  they  inherited  from  him.  Accordingly, 
the  same  Apostle  calls  all  men  '  children  of  wrath'  (Ephes.  ii.  3); 
and  that  we  may  be  sure,  that  this  is  true,  not  only  of  adults  who 
have  sinned  wilfully,  but  even  of  infants,  who  have  only  inherited 
a  sinful  nature,  we  find  our  Lord,  when  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  souls  of  little  children,  and  of  the  guardianship  of  angels 
over  them,  attributing  the  blessings  of  their  condition  to  His 
having  delivered  them  from  their  original  state,  which  was  that  of 
those  that  are  lost.     '  For,'  said  He,  '  the   Son  of  Man  is  come 


&  - 
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to  save  that  whicli  was  lost'  (Matt  xviii.  1 1).  With  this  corre- 
sponds the  before-cited  passage  of  St.  Paul ;  '  Death  reigued  from 
Adam  unto  Moses^  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression/ 

We  find  therefore^  all  men^  even  children^  represented  as 
'  lost/  as  '  children  of  wrath/  as  subject  to^  and  under  the  reign 
of  '  death.'  And  this  is  said  to  have  ^en  brought  in  by  the 
sin  of  one  man^  even  Adam^  and  to  have  '  passed  upon  all  men; 
for  that  all  have  sinned.' 

We  cannot  fail  to  infer^  that^  as  Adam  by  sin  became  subject 
to  wrath  and  deaths  so  all  men  are  subject  to  the  same  wrath  and 
deaths  because^  by  having  a  nature  in  itself  sinful^  they  are^  even 
without  the  commission  of  actual  sin^  yet  sinners  before  God^  and 
esteemed  as  '  having  sinned.' 

The  deaths  which  Adam  brought  in^  is  clearly  (in  Bom.  v.  and 
I  Cor.  XV.)  opposed  to  the  life^  which  Christ  bestows.  That  life  is 
spiritual ;  and  we  therefore  reason^  that  the  deaths  which  is  anti- 
thetic to  it^  is  spiritual  too.  The  conclusion  is^  that  every  person 
bom  into  the  world  has  a  sinful  nature  and  a  sinful  hearty  which^ 
though  it  have  not  broken  out  in  acts  of  sin^  yet  constitutes  him 
a  sinner^  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  '  have  sinned  :'  and  that^  on 
this  account^  he  is  liable  to  deaths  whether  by  death  be  meant 
death  of  the  body^  or  death  of  the  soul. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  Church  takes  this  view  of  the 
subject^  and  so^  follows  closely  on  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  She 
has  said  nothing  concerning  the  hypothesis^  which  was  current 
among  the  schoolmen^  and  in  general  has  prevailed  amongst  the 
followers  of  St.  Augustine^  that  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to  his 
posterity^  and  that^  as  Levi  was  esteemed  to  have  paid  tithes  in 
Abraham^  being  '  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father'  (Heb.  vii.  9^10); 
so  all  men  are  esteemed  to  have  sinned  in  Adam^  and  thus  have  his 
act  of  disobedience  imputed  to  them.*  The  hypothesis  is  ingenious 
as  explaining  the  language  of  the  Apostle^  but  seems  scarcely  to 
correspond  with  his  assertion  that  'death  passeth  upon  all  men^  for 
that  all  sinnecP*  (Rom.  v.  1 2).     It  may  be  said  indeed  that  they 


1  See  Edwards,  On  Original  Sin,  Part 
IV.  chap.  IIL  Bp.  Burnet,  iu  stating  the 
objections  to  this  doctrine,  gives  this 
among  the  rest :  '  It  is  no  small  pre- 
JQilioe  against  this  opinion  that  it  was  so 
kHig  before  it  first  appeared  iu  the  Latin 
Chareh ;  that  it  was  never  received  in  the 
Greek:  and  that  even  the  Western 
Churchy  though  perhape  for  some  ignorant 


ages  it  received  it,  as  it  did  everything 
e&e,  very  implicitly,  yet  has  been  very 
much  divided  both  about  this,  and  many 
other  opinions  related  to  it,  or  arising  out 
of  iu — Burnet  on  Art.  ix. 

'  ijfiapTOP.  The  marginal  translation 
of  i<p'  If  *  in  whom,'  would  much  favour 
this  hypothesis.  But  it  needs  proof  thai 
i</i'  f  will  bear  such  a  rendering.  M\AiQ(u.^\k 
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are  esteemed  to  have  sinned.  But  the  statement  is  simply^  that 
they  '  sinned/  And  it  is  much  easier  to  understand^  that  a  being 
of  sinful  disposition  should  be  considered  as  having  done  that,  to 
which  his  disposition  inevitably  leads  him,  and  which  he  has  only 
left  undone  for  lack  of  opportunity,  than  it  is  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  be  esteemed  to  have  committed  an  act,  which  was  really 
committed  by  another,  five  thousand  years  before  his  birth.  At 
all  events,  where  our  Church  leaves  it,  let  it  rest. 

Y.  It  only  remains  to  show,  that  the  infection  of  original  sin, 
is  not  (as  the  Council  of  Trent  ruled  it)  wholly  removed  by  baptism 
but  that  it  remains  even  in  the  renati ;  and,  though  there  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  lust 
of  concupiscence,  which  remains  in  all  men,  has  the  nature  of  sin. 

1  Let  us  first  remark,  that  '  There  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized.'  This  is  plain  from  our  Lord's 
words  in  His  commission  to  His  Apostles:  'He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved'  (Mark  xvi.  i6).  It  is  not  less  plain 
from  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  who,  when  asked  by  his  hearers, 
what  they  should  do  for  salvation  ?  replied,  '  Repent,  and  be 
baptized  '*  (Acts  ii.  38). 

The  questions  which  may  arise  concerning  the  baptism  of 
young  children,  may  properly  be  reserved  for  the  Article,  which 
treats  expressly  of  baptism.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
our  Church,  though  not  admitting  that  all  taint  of  original  sin  is 
done  away  in  baptism,  yet  holds  that  its  condemnation  is  remitted. 
'  It  is  certain,'  she  says,  '  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are 
baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
saved." 

2  But,  though  we  thus  believe,  that  the  condemnation,  which 
original  sin  deserves,  is,  for  Christ's  sake,remitted  to  all  that  believe 
and  are  baptized,  and,  in  the  case  of  infants  dying  before  the  com- 


Augustine,  takiugthe  Latin  mistranHlation 
in  quo^  built  on  it  something  of  the  impu- 
tation theory ;  he  explains  it  very  mode- 
rately, viz.,  that  infants  sinned  in  A<iam, 
because  the  whole  human  race  was  then 
contained  in  Adam,  and  would  inherit  his 
sinful  nature.  Quoting  Rom.  v.  12,  he 
continues : 

Unde  Dec  illud  liquids  dici  potest, 
quod  peccatum  Adae  etiam  non  peccantibus 
nucuit,  cum  Scriptura  dicnt,  in  quo  omnes 
peccaterunt.  Nee  sic  dicuntnr  ista  aliena 
peocata,  tamquara  omnino  ad  parvulos 
non  pertineant :  si  quidem  iu  Adam  tunc 


peccaverunt,  quando,  in  ejus  natur&  illA 
insitft  vi  qu&  eus  gi^^nere  pottrat,  adhuc 
omnes  iili  unus  fuerunt ;  sed  dicunlur 
aliena,  quia  nondum  ipsi  agebant  vitas 
proprias,  sed  quicquid  erat  in  futura  pro- 
pagine,  vita  unius  hominis  continebat. — 
De  Peccatorum  Meritia  ct  Remissione^ 
Lib.  III.  c.  7.    Tom.  x.  p.  78. 

1  The  same  appears  in  express  terms 
from  Rom.  viil  i :  *  There  is  no  condem- 
nation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
Compare  Gal.  iii.  27. 

^  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal 
Service. 
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mission  of  actual  sin^  is  remitted  on  baptism  alone ;  stilly  we  hold, 
tliat  the  infection  of  that  sin  remains  even  in  the  renatu  The 
word  renati  occnra  twice  in  the  Latin  Article,  and  in  the  English 
Article  it  is  translated  first  'regenerated/  and  secondly  '  baptized/ 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  on  what  principles  the  Church  identifies 
'  baptized'  and  '  regenerated  /  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  now 
to  observe,  that  both  ideas  are  embraced  in  the  word  used  here. 

Now,  that  the  baptized  and  regenerate  Christian  is  not  free 
firom  the  infection  of  original  corruption,  but  has  to  fight  against 
it,  as  an  enemy  still  striving  to  keep  him  down,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  him,  appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

St.  James  urges  Christians  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  teachers, 
and  g^ves  as  a  reason,  that  in  many  things  all  Christians  offend ; 
'  In  many  things  we  offend,  alF  (James  iii.  2).  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  his  own  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  says,  that  it  will 
not  do  for  him,  when  working  for  others,  to  neglect  himself,  but 
on  the  contrary,  says  he, '  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway'  (i  Cor.  ix.  27).  He  bids 
the  GFalatians,  '  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted'  (Gal.  vi.  i).  To  those,  who 
'  are  risen  with  Christ/  and  whom  he  bids  to  '  seek  those  things 
which  are  above/  he  yet  adds  the  warning  to  mortify  their  earthly 
members  (that  is,  the  members  or  characteristics  of  their  old  man), 
which  he  describes  as ' fornication, unclcanness^ inordinate  affection, 
evil  concupiscence  and  covetousness  :'  and  further  bids  them  put  off 
'  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communication,  lying,'  as 
being  suitable  only  to  the  old  man,  which  they  had  put  ofl^  and 
unfitted  for  the  new  man,  which  they  had  put  on  (Col.  iii.  i,  5,  8, 9). 
St.  Peter,  addressing  the  Church,  as  '  new-born  babes'  in  Christ 
(i  Pet.  ii.  2),  yet  exhorts  them  (ver.  1 1),  ^  As  pilgrims  and  strangers 
to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul.' 

Now  all  these  passages,  which  clearly  concern  baptized  and 
regenerate  Christians,  prove  this ;  that  there  is  still  left  in  them  a 
liability  to  sin ;  that  without  much  care  and  anxiety,  all  will  fall 
into  sin ;  and  that,  even  under  all  circumstances,  all  do  '  offend  in 
many  things.'  Accordingly,  St.  John  says  of  those,  whose  '  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,'  that  '  if 
they  say,  that  they  have  no  sin,  they  deceive  themselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  them'  (i  John  i.  8).  Can  anything  account  for 
this  universally  applicable  language,  except  the  fact,  as  stated  b^ 
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our  Charcb,  tliat  the  infection  of  original  sin  remains  even  in  the 
regenerate  or  baptized  ? 

3  Lastly^  the  Article  asserts^  that '  concupiscence  and  lust 
hath  the  nature  of  sin.' 

The  Council  of  Trent  admitted  the  existence  of  lust  and 
concupiscence  in  the  regenerate^  and  admitted,  that  such  concu- 
piscence arose  from  original  sin^  and  tended  to  actual  sin^  but 
denied^  that  it  was  sin  in  itself.  The  English  Church  is  here  at 
issue  with  the  fathers  of  the  Council. 

Her  opinion  on  this  point  is  defended  by  such  passages  as 
these  :  '  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies^  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  (Bom.  ri.  12)^  where  the  lusts  of  sin 
seem  clearly  to  be  spoken  of  as  sinful.  Again,  Bom.  vii.  7  :  'I  had 
not  known  sin  but  by  the  Law ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust^  except 
the  Law  had  said^  Thou  shalt  not  coTct.'  Here  lust  and  sin  seem 
to  be  identified.  Again^  in  Matt.  y.  (especially  vy.  28,  29)  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  desire  of  sin  as  being  itself  sin.  And  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  Article  (Gal.  y.  17),  St.  Paul  says^  that  ^  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit.'  Now  we  can  hardly  understand, 
how  the  lusts  of  the  natural  man  should  be  opposed  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  yet  be  sinless.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  '  con- 
cupiscence and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  Sin/ ' 


^  The  connexion  between  hist  and  8in 
is  very  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  derives  many  of  its  usages  from  its 
theology.     Thus  rnn  signifies  both  detire 

and  wicledneM,     In    Arabic     t^yb  ,i> 
V(uta  cupiditaSf  Amor  intensimmus,  from 


^^ 


j^jJ^    to    desire.    So  in  Hebrew^    rrvr 


is  (1)  rfmrf,  as  in  Prov.  X.  a,  cwth  mn 
r)TP  *He  withholdeth  the  desire  of 
the  wicked.'  (a)  wickedness,  as  Ps.  v.  lo, 
n\>in  cars?    'Their  inward  part   is    vtry 

iciclcedness.*  Where  the  plural  form  gives 
intensity. 


ARTICLE  X 


OfPrteWm, 

Thv  oonditioa  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  is  aucb,  that  be  caooot  turn  and 
prepare  hiniwlf  by  bU  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works  to  fititb,  and 
ealling  upon  God ;  wherefore  we  have  no 
power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and 
afloeptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
bare  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us,^ 
when  we  have  that  good  will.* 


Dt  Libero  Arhitrio, 


£a  est  hooiinis  post  lapsum  Adaa  conditio, 
ut  sese  naturalibus  suis  viribus  et  bonis 
operibus  ad  fidem  et  invocationem  Dei 
convertere  ac  pneparare  non  possit  Quare 
absque  gratia  Dei  (qua  per  Christum  est) 
nos  pnpveniente,  ut  velimus,  et  ccoperante 
dum  volumus,  ad  pietatis  opera  faoienda, 
quiB  Deo  grata  sint  et  accepta,  nihil  va- 
lemus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  Article  on  Free  Will  naturally  follows  that  concerning 
Original  Sin ;  and  much  which  was  said  on  the  latter  sub- 
ject^ may  be  applicable  to  the  explication  of  the  former. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  on  Free  Will  are 
probably  nowhere  very  distinctly  expressed.  Their  writings  are 
rather  practical  than  controversial ;  and  hence  these  topics  are  not 
▼ery  likely  to  be  discussed  in  them.  That  they  fully  and  plainly 
teach  the  weakness  of  man^  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace^ 
cannot  be  questioned. 

The  opinions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  more  clearly  and  definitely 
put  forth  in  his  extant  works^  than  are  those  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers.  In  answer  to  objections^  which  the  Jews  urged  against 
the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  viz.^  that  according  to  it  there 
was  an  inevitable  necessity  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  therefore 


1  This  is  the  reading  of  the  copy  of  the 
Articles  as  set  forth  in  157 1 .  In  1563  the 
words  ran,  '  working  in  us, '  and  such  was 
the  reading  in  1552. 

'  The  Article,  as  it  stood  in  1 5  5  2,  began 
with  the  words,  'We  have  no  power.' 
The  former  part  was  prefixed  in  1562  by 
Abp.  Parker,  baring  been  taken  from  the 
Wirtemberg  Confession,  the  words  of 
which  are : 

Qood  aatem  nonnulli  aflirmant  homini 
post  lapsum  tantum  animi  integritatem 
relictam,  nt  posiit  stse,  naturalibus  suis 


viribus  et  bonis  operibus,  ad  fidera  et  in- 
vocationem Dei  convertere  ac  prseparare, 
baud  obscure  puguat  cum  Apostolica 
doctrina  et  cum  vero  EcclesisB  CatholicsB 
consensu. 

The  latter  part,  which  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  original  Article,  has  adopted 
the  language  of  St  Augustine : 

Sine  illo  vel  operante  ut  velimus,  vel 
cooperante  cum  volumus,  ad  bonsB  pietatis 
opera  nihil  valem us. — De  Gr<Uia  et  Libero 
ArbitriOf  cap  17.  See  Abp.  Laurence, 
B,  L,  pp.  loi,  135. 
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a  necessity  and  constraint  laid  npon  the  Jews  to  cmcify  Him ; 
Justin  denies  that  God's  foreknowledge  of  wicked  actions  made 
Him  the  author  of  those  actions.  He  puts  no  restraint  upon  men's 
wills^  but  foretells  certain  evil  actions^  not  because  He  causes^  but 
simply  because  he  foresees  them.'  In  like  manner^  in  the  first 
Apology^  which  was  addressed  to  heathens^  be  explains  that  our 
belief  in  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  does  not  oblige  us  to 
believe,  that  things  take  place  according  to  fate ;  for,  if  men  acted 
under  a  fatal  necessity,  one  could  not  be  praised  nor  another 
blamed.'  And  in  the  second  Apology  he  maintains,  in  opposition 
to  the  Stoics,  who  believed  in  an  inevitable  fate  {kqO'  ufxapfiivnig 
avayKtiv  iravra  yivBaOai),  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  men  to 
have  a  capacity  for  virtue  and  vice ;  for  unless  there  were  a  power 
of  turning  to  either,  there  could  be  nothing  praiseworthy.*  Yet 
with  such  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  human  choice,  Justin  fully 
maintained  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace  and  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  salvation  without  the  light  and  aid  of  God's  Spirit/ 

In  the  earliest  ages  the  Gnostic  and  other  heretics  held,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  doctrines  of  material  fatalism.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  some  of  the  Gnostics  considered  actions  as  influenced  by 
the  stars.  We  have  seen  also,  that  Florinus  taught  that  God  was 
the  Author  of  evil,  and,  that  Irenseus,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
friend,  wrote  against  him.^  Against  such  statements  Irenseus  con- 
stantly maintained  human  freedom,  and  denied  that  the  will  was  a 
mere  machine,  acted  on  by  good  or  evil  principles,  and  itself  passive 
under  them.  But  the  necessity  of  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
he  as  strongly  expressed,  when  occasion  required.^ 

The  Marcionites  maintained,  that  the  universe  was  governed  by 
two  independent  principles,  one  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 
This  naturally  led  to  the  belief  in  a  physical  restraint  on  the  will 
of  the  creature.  Accordingly,  Tertullian,  in  disputing  against 
them,  strenuously  contends,  that  freedom  of  the  will  was  given  to 


'  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  Opera  p.  390. 

*  Apol.  I.  Operat  p.  80. 

*  Apol  II.  Opera,  p.  45. 

*  E.g.  'Eiri  9€6i'  rbv  vdvra  woi-fyram-a 
Axl^ety  Set  {ircirras,  xal  irap'  iKtlpov  ph- 
pov  ffunfipLav  jcat  ^orideiap  J^rp-etp-  dXXd 
fiij  wj  XoiToifS  tQp  ^MBpiirwuv,  Sid  yivoi 
^  irXouTOP  fi  Iffx^  ^  <ro<play  PopX^nv  8iJ- 
pavBoL  ff(i)^€cOaL. — Dial.  c.  Tryph,     0pp. 

P-  329- 

Concerning  Justin  Martyr's  opinions 

on  free  will,  consult  Bp.  Kaye's  Juttin 


Martyry  p.  75,  ch.  ni.  ;  Faber's  Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Election,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xi. 

«  See  History  of  the  Ninth  Article. 

'  E.g.  Sicut  arida  terra,  si  non  per- 
cipiat  humorem,  non  fructificat:  sic  et  nos, 
aridum  lignum  existentes  priroum,  nun- 
quam  fructificaremus  vitam,  sine  suprema 
yoluntaria  pluyia. — Adv.  Hosr.  ni.  19. 

Concerning  the  opinions  of  Irenaeus  on 
free  will,  Hee  Faber  as  above,  and  Beaven*s 
Account  o/JrencetUj  ch.  xi.  p.  113. 
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Adam.^  From  the  same  father  we  learn,  that  Valcntimu  taagbt, 
that  man  was  created  of  three  different  kinds, — spiritual,  animal, 
and  terrestrial ;  the  first  sort  as  Setb,  the  second  as  Abel,  the 
third  as  Cain ;  and  that,  as  the  distinction  iras  from  birth,  it  vaa 
conaeqnently  immutable.  The  first  kind  were  destined  to  certain 
•alratioD,  the  last  to  certain  perdition,  the  lot  of  the  second  was 
uncertain,  depending  on  their  greater  inclination  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  spiritual,  on  the  other  to  the  carual.* 

The  fathers  who  were  contemporary  with  these  heretics,  were 
naturally  led,  in  disputing  against  them,  to  use  strong  language  on 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  after  the  rise 
of  Felagius,  his  followers  were  ready  to  quote  some  of  the  ancients 
in  defence  of  their  errors. 

Origeo  was  one  of  those,  who  opposed  the  Marcionite  and 
Valentinian  heresies  ;  and  his  peculiar  system  of  theology  specially 
led  him  to  more  than  ordinarily  strong  assertions  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  He  took  up  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  pre-existence 
of  souls.  The  state  of  all  created  beings  he  believed  to  be  regu- 
lated by  their  former  actions.  All  souls  were  created  iree.  Every 
rational  creature  was  made  capable  of  good  or  of  evil.  Angels  and 
devils  were  alike  created  capable  of  holiness  or  of  wickedness.  The 
devil  and  his  ministers  fell  by  abuse  of  freedom ;  the  holy  angels 
stood  by  a  right  use  of  it.*  Every  reasoning  being  is  capable  of 
degenerating  or  of  improving,  according  as  he  follows  or  resists 
reason.  Men  have  been  placed  in  different  positions  in  this  world ; 
but  it  is  because  of  their  conduct  in  a  former  existence.  Jacob  was 
beloved  of  God  more  than  Esau,  because  in  the  former  life  he  had 
lived  more  holily.*  And,  as  good  or  evil  are  substaniialiy  in  none 
bat  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  all  holiness  is  in  creatures  only  as  an 
acadent,  it  follows,  that  it  is  in  us  and  in  our  own  wills  to  be  holy, 
or  through  sloth  and  negligence  to  decline  from  holiness  to  wicked- 
ness and  perdition.'  Holiness  is  attained  or  lost,  much  as  music 
or  mathematics.  No  man  becomes  a  mathematician,  or  a  musician, 
but  by  labour  and  study,  and  if  he  becomes  idle  and  negligent,  he 
Till  fo^et  what  he  has  learnt,  and  cease  to  be  skilful  in  his  s 


>  Totoll.  adr.  Mareitn.  I4b.  U.  8,  ; 

»  Tartalliui,  J)eJmMa,o.  91— 30.  8e 
■boB  E»7*'i  TtrtidUan,  pp.  330,  ju. 
■  jDt  Prineip,  Lib.  l  csp.  j. 
*  Ub.  n,  cap.  9,  num.  7, 
'  Bt  par  boo  oonMquMu  Mt  in  nobi 


Tsl  Biiieti  aiinupi,  v«l  per  dasiduini  etnegli- 
genliam  ■  bonlitudine  ia  nudiUim  et  per- 
ditionem  Tflrgmmui,  m  taatam  ut  niiuiut 
profeotu*  (ut  iUi  duerini)  mulitite,  ■[  qui« 
m  Untum  loi  Da([tei«tit,  luque  td  aum 
BUtum  iterealat,  at  en  que  Jictiur  cun- 
ti*ria  viriui  eSciktur. — Lib.   I.    cap.    5, 
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or  in  his  art ;  and  so  no  man  will  be  good^  who  does  not  practise 
goodness^  and  if  he  neglects  self-discipline  and  is  idle^  he  will  soon 
lapse  into  sin  and  corruption^  Such  language  assigns  so  much 
strength  to  man^  and  keeps  out  of  sight  so  much  the  necessity  of 
Divine  grace^  that  it  has  been  truly  said^  not  to  have  been  *  without 
reason^  that  St.  Hierome  accuses  him  of  having  furnished  the 
Pelagians  with  principles ;'  though  yet  in  some  places  he  speaks 
very  favourably  of  grace  and  of  the  assistance  of  God.* 

In  later  times^  as  we  have  seen  already^  Manes  and  his  fol- 
lowers held^  that  good  or  evil  actions  were  produced  by  the  good 
or  the  evil  principle.  They  appear  to  have  believed^  that  men 
are  acted  on  by  these  powers  as  an  inanimate  stocky  which  must 
passively  submit  to  the  impuUes  which  move  it.' 

St.  Augustine  was  himself  originally  a  Manichee.  In  his 
earlier  treatises  he  constantly  directs  his  arguments  against  the 
Manichean  doctrines^  as  being  those  errors  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted^  and  which  he  dreaded  most.^ 

After  the  rise  of  Pelagianism,  and  when  his  efforts  were  chiefly 
directed  to  the  overthrow  of  that  heresy,  he  speaks  less  frequently 
and  clearly  in  favour  of  the  original  freedom  of  the  will^  and  brings 
more  prominently  out  those  prcdestinarian  opinions^  which  are  so 
well  known  in  connexion  with  his  name.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  true  to  say,  that  he  materially  changed  his  opinions  on  that 
subject ;  for  in  some  of  his  most  decidedly  Anti-Pelagian  writings, 
and  whilst  most  strongly  maintaining  the  soviereignty  of  Divine 
grace,  he  unequivocally  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  as 
a  gift  of  God  to  be  used  and  accounted  for/ 

The  tenets  of  the  Pelagians  on  this  subject  are  expressed  in 
one  of  the  charges  urged  against  Coelestius  in  the  Council  of  Car- 


^  Lib.  I.  cap.  4. 

*  Dupiu,  EcdesiaOical  ffist.  Cent.  ni. 
Origen. 

It  seems  as  if  Clement  of  Alexandria 
pressed  the  doctrine  of  free  will  to  a  yery 
undue  extent,  though  not  so  far  nor  so 
BVRtematically  as  his  great  pupil  Origen. 
See  Bp.  Kaye's  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
ch.  X.  p.  4^9. 

'  Beausobre,  and  apparently  Lardner 
who  quotes  him,  doubt  whether  the  Ma- 
nichees  did  believe  the  will  to  be  so 
thoroughly  enslaved.  See  Lardner,  SisL 
of  ManicheeSj  Sec.  iv.  13.  Vol.  ni.  p.  474. 

*  For  instance,  see  the  treatise  De 
Libero  Arhitrio,  0pp.  Tom.  I. 

*  For  example,  De  Spirilu  et  LUera,  I 
j  52.    Tom.  X.  p.  1 14.  ' 


Libera m  ergo  arbitrium  evacuamus 
per  gratiam  ?  Absit^  sed  magis  liberum 
arbitrium  statuimus.  Sicut  enim  lex  per 
fidem,  sic  liberum  arbitrium  per  gratiam 
non  evacuatur  sed  statuitur.  Neque  enim 
lex  impletur  nisi  libero  arbitrio :  sed  per 
legem  cognitio  peccati,  per  fidem  impe> 
tratio  gratisd  contra  peccatum,  per  gratiam 
sanatio  animse  a  vitio  peccati,  per  anima 
sanitatem  libertas  arbitrii,  per  Uberom  ar- 
bitrium justitis  dilectio,  per  justitisd  dilec- 
tionem  legis  operatic.  Ac  per  hoc,  siout 
lex  non  evacuatur,  sed  statuitur  per  fidem, 
quia  fides  impetrat  gratiam,  qua  lex  im- 
pleatur:  ita  liberum  arbitrium  non  eva- 
cuatur per  gratiam,  sed  statuitur,  quia 
gratia  sanat  voluntatem,  qua  juatitia 
Hbere  diligatur. 
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thage^  '  That  a  man  may  be  without  sin  and  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  if  he  will  /^  or  in  the  passage  which  Augustine  cites 
from  his  work, '  Our  victory  proceeds  not  from  the  help  of  God, 
but  from  the  freedom  of  wUl/*  The  Semi-Pelagians^  though  they 
did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  grace,  yet  taught,  that  preventing 
grace  was  Jiot  necessary  to  produce  the  beginnings  of  true  repen- 
tance,  that  every  one  could  by  natural  strength  turn  towards  God, 
but  that  no  one  could  advance  and  persevere  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Spirit  of  God^^ 

In  the  ninth  century,  Goteschalc,  a  Saxon  divine,  broached 
strong  predestinarian  doctrines,  which,  of  course,  more  or  less 
embraced  the  subject  of  the  present  Article ;  for,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  held  that  God  eternally  decreed  some  men  to  salvation  and 
others  to  perdition,  he  must  have  held,  that  the  will  was  in  a  great 
degree  subject  to  an  inevitable  necessity/  The  history  of  this 
controversy,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
Article.  The  disputes  on  the  doctrines  of  Goteschalc  divided  the 
writers  of  his  day.  He  was  defended  by  Ratramu,  monk  of  Corby, 
famous  on  more  accounts  than  one,  and  condemned  by  Babajius 
Maurus  and  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena. 

In  the  1 2th  century  flourished  Peter,  surnamed  Lombardus  or 
Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  wrote  a  book  called  Liber 
Senieniiarum,  in  which  he  compiled  extracts  from  the  fathers  on 
different  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Magister  Senieniiarum,  or  Master  of  the  Sentences. 
His  work  became  the  text-book  for  future  disputants,  the  store- 
house for  scholastic  polemics,  esteemed  well-nigh  upon  a  par  with 
Scripture  itself. 

The  schoolmen,  who  followed  him,  and  flourished  chiefly  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  discussed  to  a  great  extent 
the  questions  concerning  predestination  and  the  freedom  of  the 
vilL  The  most  famous  of  these,  as  being  heads  of  powerful  and 
opposing  parties,  were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Duns  Scotus. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican  friar,  of  a  philosophical  spirit 
ind  great  learning,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Univer^ 


*  Wall,  InfcaU  Baptitm,  Vol,  i.  p. 
357 ;  C<^er,  Bed,  Hist.  Book  I.,  and  the 
•eroont  of  Pelaffianism  ffWen  under  Ar- 
ticle IX. 

*  yictoriam  nottram  non  ex  Dei  esse 
adjatorio,  eed  exlibero  arbitrio. — August. 
Ik  GtMU  Pelagii,  Tom.  x.  p.  915. 

'  Mocbeim,  Bed.  Hist,  Cent.  v.  Fart 
a  ch.  ▼.  1 16. 


Yitalis  held  that  '  God  did  work  in  us 
to  will,  by  the  Scriptures  either  read  or 
heard  by  us  ;  but  that  to  consent  to  them 
or  not  consent  i&  so  in  our  own  power, 
that  if  we  will  it  may  be  done/ — August. 
E^.  cvii.,  ad  VitaUvk, 

^  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  ix.  Part  u, 
chap.  ni. 
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salts,  or  Angelicus.  He  was  bom  in  Italy^  a.d.  i  224^  and  died  in 
1274.  ^^^  xsiOBi  famous  work  is  his  Summa  Theologue.  In 
philosophy  he  was  a  Realist;  in  theology,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  therefore  opposed  to  that  belief  too  prevalent 
among  the  schoolmen,  that  the  gift  of  grace  was  dependent  on  the 
manner  in  which  men  exercised  their  merely  natural  endowments 
[pura  naturalia).  Duns  Scotus,  born  at  Dunston,  in  Northumber- 
land, about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Aquinas,  was  a  Franciscan. 
He  attacked  the  system  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  acquired  the 
name  of  Doctor  Subtilis.  He  so  strongly  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,  as  to  approximate  suspiciously  to  the 
error  of  Pelagius.  Duns  Scotus  was  the  founder  of  the  School 
called  the  Scotists,  to  which  the  Franciscan  friars  belonged.  The 
followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  were  called  Thomists,  and  to  these 
belonged  the  Dominicans,  who  with  the  Franciscans  divided 
between  them  the  learning  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  ages 
preceding  the  Reformation. 

In  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  human  will,  and  the  need 
of  grace  to  produce  holiness,  the  school-authors  invented  a  mode 
of  speaking,  alluded  to  in  our  thirteenth  Article,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  some  of  the  apparent  dilEculties  of  the 
question.  They  observed,  that  Cornelius,  before  his  baptism  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  had  put  up  prayers  and  given  alms, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  acceptable  to  God.*  They 
thought,  therefore,  that  some  degree  of  goodness  was  attributable 
to  unassisted  eflTorts  on  the  part  of  man  towards  the  attainment 
of  holiness  ;  and,  though  they  did  not  hold,  that  such  efforts  did, 
of  their  own  merit,  deserve  grace,  yet  they  taught  that  in  some 
degree  they  were  such  as  to  call  down  the  grace  of  God  upon 
them,  it  being  not  indeed  obligatory  on  the  justice  of  God  to 
reward  such  efforts  by  giving  His  grace,  but  it  being  agreeable  to 
His  nature  and  goodness  to  bestow  grace  on  those  who  make  such 
efforts.  Endeavours,  then,  on  the  part  of  man  to  attain  to  god- 
liness were  by  the  schoolmen  said  to  deserve  grace  de  congruo,  of 
congruity.  But,  when  once  grace  was  given,  then  it  enabled  the 
recipient  to  deserve  at  the  hands  of  God,  not  only  further  grace, 
but  even  in  the  end  everlasting  life.  All  this  of  course  was  to  be 
considered  as  depending  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  but  what- 
ever was  presupposed,  it  remarkably  tended  to  the  exalting  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  the  strength  of  unassisted  man.' 

*  Acts  X.  4  :  ^  Thy  prayeri  and  thine  I         «  Laurence,  B.  L.  Serm.  nr.  and  the 
almsarecomeupforamemoriaibeforeGod.'  |  not«8  to  that  Serm.  pamm,     Neander 
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We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  The  doctrine 
of  merit  de  congruo  gave  the  greatest  possible  offence  to  Luther^ 
and  called  forth  much  of  his  strongest  language.  For  example^  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will  he  asserted^  that^  ^  in  his 
actings  towards  Ood^  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation  or  damna- 
tion^ man  has  no  free  will^  but  is  the  captive,  the  subject,  and  the 
servant^  either  of  the  will  of  6od^  or  of  the  will  of  Satan«^  ^  Again^ 
'  If  we  believe,  that  God  foreknows  and  predestinates  everything 

it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  free  will  in 

man  or  angel,  or  any  creature/'  These  expressions  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  vehemence  of  Luther's  temper,  when  opposing  what 
he  considered  a  dangerous  error,  and  are  much  stronger  than  the 
opinions  subsequently  expressed  by  him,  and  very  different  from 
the  language  of  Melancthon  and  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Lutheran  opinions  on  this  doctrine 
were  set  forth  to  be  discussed.  Much  was  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  Franciscans,  as  being  followers  of  Scotus,  spoke 
much  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  merit  de  conyruo.  The  Dominicans,  after  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  repudiated  the  idea  of  congruous  merit,  and  maintained 
the  inability  of  man  to  turn  to  good  of  his  own  will,  since  the  fall 
of  Adam.  The  decrees  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  displease  either 
party  as  little  as  possible,  but  with  a  leaning  to  the  Franciscan 
doctrines.  Those  were  condemned,  who  said,  that '  since  the  sin 
of  Adam  free  will  is  lost,'  and  that '  bad  as  well  as  good  works  are 
done  by  the  working  of  God/  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  were 
anathematized,  who  said  that  '  a  man  could  be  justified  without ' 
grace,'  that '  grace  is  given  to  live  well  with  greater  facility,  and 
to  merit  eternal  life,  as  if  free  will  could  do  it  though  with  more 
difficulty  /  and  who  said  that '  a  man  may  believe,  love,  hope,  or 
repent,  without  the  prevention  or  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'* 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  Lutherans  generally 


VoL  vra.  pp.  230,  231-  ,  Neander  points 
oat  the  marked  duttiuction  between  tk» 
doctrine  of  merit  de  conffruo,  as  held  by 
Aquinas,  and  (he  name  doctrine,  as  held 
bj  Alexander    of  Hales   and   the  Fran- 


'  Cstemm  erga  Deum.  vel  in  rebus  qua) 
pertinent  ad  salntera  vel  dainnationem, 
Don  babeilib«nim  arbitrium,  sedcaptivus, 
sobjeetns  et  senrus  est  vel  yoluniatis  Dei, 
▼el  voluntatis  Satans.— Z>e  Servo  Arhi- 
drio,  0pp.  Tom.  L  p.  433. 


'  Si  enim  oredimus  verum  esse,  quod 
Deus  prscsoit  et  pnGoniinAt  omnia,  turn 
neque  falli  neque  impediri  potest  sua 
prscAcientia  et  praedesiinatione,  deinde 
nihil  fieri  ni^i  ip8o  volen/iet  i^  quod  ipsa 
ratio  cogitur  concedere,  simat  ip^a  ratione 
teste,  nullum  potest  esse  liberun*  arbitrium 
in  homine  vel  angelo,  aut  ulla  creatura. — 
Id,  p.  481. 

*  Sarpi,  pp.  134,  210;  Heyl'n,  Zfit- 
toria  QuinquarticularUy  Part.  1.  ch..  W. 
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held  extreme  language  on  the  slavery  of  the  will^  and  Melancthon 
himself  ased  expressions  which  he  afterwards  withdrew.  The  more 
matured  convictions  of  this  great  writer  were  sober  and  wise  ;  and 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  whilst  affirming  that  the  will  of  man 
'  hath  not  the  power  to  effect  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  Spirit  of  God/^  yet  declares^  that  '  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  will 
of  wicked  beings,  viz.,  the  devil  and  ungodly  men,  which,  when 
not  aided  by  God,  turns  itself  from  God,  as  it  is  written.  When 
he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  himself 

The  Calvinistic  reformers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  ex- 
treme expressions  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  but  evil. 
'  The  mind  of  man/  says  Calvin,  ^  is  so  wholly  alienated  from  God, 
that  it  can  conceive,  desire,  and  effect  nothing  but  what  is  impious, 
perverted,  foul,  impure,  and  flagitious ;  the  heart  is  so  steeped  in 
the  venom  of  sin  that  it  can  breathe  forth  nothing  but  fetid  cor- 
ruption.^' 

The  followers  of  Calvin  have,  for  the  most  part,  used  language 
similar  to  their  leader.  Whether  Calvin  allowed  to  Adam  free  will 
in  Paradise,  or  believed  that  even  his  fall  was  predestinated,  has 
been  matter  of  dispute.  Of  the  Calvinistic  divines,  those  called 
Supralapsarians  held,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  God  fore- 
ordained that  Adam  should  sin,  and  therefore  denied  to  him  tree 
will  even  in  a  state  of  innocence.  The  Sublapsarians  held,  that  he 
fell  of  his  own  will,  and  not  by  constraint  or  through  the  ordina- 
tion of  God. 

Among  the  bodies  of  Christians,  who  embraced  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  and  discipline,  some  of  the  most  considerable  were  the 
Churches,  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  Belgic  Confession,  put 
forth  in  the  year  156 7,  contains  explicit  declarations,  that  all  things 
in  the  world  must  happen  according  to  the  absolute  decree  and 
ordination  of  God,  though  God  was  not  to  be  called  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  to  be  blamed  for  its  existence.*  Several  divines  of  the 
Belgic  Church  had  demurred  to  these  doctrines;  and  at  the  end  of 


^  Non  habet  vim  sine  Spiritu  Sancto 
efficiendae  justitife  Dei,  sea  justitise  spiri- 
tnalis,  quia  animalis  homo  non  percipit  ea 
qufe  sunt  Spiritus  Dei. — Art.  xvii.  :  Syl- 
hge,  p.  129. 

'  Art.  XIX.  De  causa  peccati  docent, 
quod  tametsi  Deus  creat  et  conservat 
naturam,  tamen  causa  peccati  est  voluntas 
malorum,  videlicet  diaboli  et  impiorum, 
quae  non  adjuvante  Deo  avertit  se  a  Deo, 
■icat  CbristujB  ait  Job.  viii.,  Cam  loquitur 


mendacium,  ex  seipso  loquitur. — SyU, 
p.  130. 

^  Stet  ergo  nobis  indubia  ista  Veritas, 
qufe  uuUis  machinaraentis  quatefieri  po- 
test, mentem  hominis  sic  alienatam  pror- 
sas  a  Dei  justitia,  ut  nihil  non  impium, 
contoHum,  fcedum,  impuruui,  flagitiosum 
concipiat.  concupiscat,  moliatur  :  cor  pec- 
cati veneno  ita  penitus  delibutum,  ut  nihil 

quam  corruptum  fcetorem  efflare  queat. 

Oalv.  IfutUuL  Lib.  U.  cap.  y.  19. 

♦  Confess.  Belgica,  SyUogc,  p.  334. 
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the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Jacob 
Van  Harmin,  or  Arminios,  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  broached  the 
tentiments  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Arminianism.  He 
dying  in  1609,  and  his  followers  being  persecuted  by  the  dominant 
party,  they  addressed,  in  1 6 10,  a  Renonstrance  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, whence  they  were  called  Remonstrants.  Their  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  free  will  may  be  gathered  from  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  five  articles,  to  which  the  Arminian  doctrines  were  reduced. 

The  third  article  says,  that  '  man  cannot  attain  to  saving  faith 
of  his  own  free  will,  in  regard  that,  living  in  an  estate  of  sin  and 
defection  firom  God,  he  is  not  able  of  himself  to  think,  will,  or  do 
anything  which  is  really  good/  The  fourth  article  runs  thus  : 
'  The  grace  of  God  is  the  beginning,  promotion,  and  accomplish- 
ment of  everything  that  is  good  in  us ;  insomuch  that  the  rege- 
nerate man  can  neither  think,  will,  nor  do  anything  that  is  good, 
nor  resist  any  sinful  temptations  without  this  grace  preventing, 
co-operating,  and  assisting;  and,  consequently,  all  good  works, 
vhich  any  man  can  attain  to,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  But  as  for  the  manner  of  the  co-operation  of  this 
grace,  it  is  not  irresistible  ,*  for  it  is  said  of  many  in  Scripture, 
that  they  did  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  Acts  vii.  and  many  other 
places.'* 

The  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents 
led  to  the  calling  a  Synod  at  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  at  which  depu- 
ties were  present  from  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe. 
At  this  the  Arminians  were  excommunicated,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Swiss  and  Belgic  Reformed  Churches  declared  to  be  decidedly 
Calvinistic,  and  intolerant  of  the  opposite  opinions.^  Both  election 
and  reprobation  are  declared  to  be  of  God  alone  /  but,  at  the  same 
time^  it  is  aflirmed  that  God  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  author 
of  sin  /  nor  is  it  to  be  said  that  He  works  on  men  as  logs  or 
stocks^  but  rather  by  giving  life  and  energy  to  their  wills.*  The 
decrees  of  the  Synod  are  indeed  generally  esteemed  decidedly  Su- 
pralapsarian,  and  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  English  divines  who 
vere  present  during  some  of  their  discussions  /  but  their  language 
teems  less  exaggerated  than  some,  who  were  opposed  to  them,  have 
been  inclined  to  represent  ic.^ 


^  Heylin,  Hiat.  Quinq.  Part  L  ch.  v., 
Mothcioi,  Eed,  Hut,  Cent.  xvii.  Sect.  Ii. 
FSartn. 

'  Heylin  mod  Mosheini,  as  above. 

"  SjlUogtt  p.  406,  Art  vi. 

^  Akk  p.  409,  Art.  XV. 


"  lUd,  p.  431,  Art.  XVI. 

'  See  Bp.  HhU^s  ObservcUiom  on  some 
Specialities  in  his  Life, 

^  See,  for  example,  Heylin,  H,  Q. 
Part.  L  ch.  VL 
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The  Church  of  Rome,  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  not 
exempt  from  the  same  controversies  which  divided  the  Protestants 
on  grace  and  free  will.  Molina,  a  Jesuit,  professor  at  Ebora,  in 
Portugal,  in  1588,  published  a  book  entitled  Libert  arbitrii  con' 
cordia  cum  Gratia  donis,  Divina  Prtescieniia,  Prcedesiinatiane,  et 
Reprobatione.  His  theory  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Arminians,  who  taught  that  grace  was  given,  according  as  God 
foresees  that  man  would  embrace  and  make  good  use  of  it.  The 
Dominicans  were  much  offended  at  this  work,  and  accused  the 
Jesuits  of  reviving  Pelagianism.  This  led  to  a  long  and  violent 
contention  between  the  two  orders,  which  caused  Clement  VIII. 
to  appoint  a  sort  of  Council,  called  the  Congregation  de  Auxiliis.^ 
The  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  before  the  settlement  of  these  disputes^ 
did  not  prevent  their  continuance  under  his  successor,  Paul  V. 
And  though  Paul  did  not  publicly  declare  for  either  side  of  the 
question,  it  is  probable  that  he  urged  both  parties  to  moderation, 
being  deterred  from  pronouncing  against  the  Jesuits  by  the 
patronage  extended  to  them  by  the  Court  of  France,  and  from 
deciding  against  the  Dominicans  by  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Spain.^  The  controversy,  hushed  for  a  time,  broke  out  again  in 
the  year  1 640,  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Jansenius,  Bishop 
of  Ypres,  who  revived  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  iu  his  book 
entitled  Augustinus,  His  followers  were  called  Jansenists,  and 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Jesuits ;  the  former  maintaining  the 
sentiments  held  by  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Domini- 
cans, the  latter  holding  those  of  Duns  Scotus  and  the  Franciscans. 
The  book  of  Jansenius  was  first  condemned  as  a  breach  of  the 
concord  which  had  been  enjoined  in  the  Church,  but  was  after- 
wards more  distinctly  prohibited  by  a  solemn  bull  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  A.D.  1642.  The  Jansenists,  however,  continued  to  prosper, 
numbering  many  able  and  pious  men  in  their  ranks,  and  appealing 
to  miracles  in  support  of  their  opinions.  But  ultimately  they  were 
condemned  and  persecuted  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  Church.' 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  different  controversies  iu 
other  countries,  we  must  mention  the  Socinian  opinions  on  free 
will ;  which,  of  course,  correspond  with  their  views  of  original 
sin ;  as  they  appear  to  consider,  that  man's  will  is  so  far  free  and 


1  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvi.  Sect  ru.  Parti. 
'  Ibid  Cent.  XVII.  Jiect.  ii.  Part  I.  §  35. 
'  Ibid.  Cent.  XVU.  Sec.  II.  Part  I.  §  40. 
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strong  as  to  need  only  external^  and  not  internal  help  towards  his 
sanctification.^ 

After  the  Reformation^  or  during  the  establishment  of  it  in 
England^  the  first  thing  which  particularly  claims  our  attention  is 
the  Article  of  Free  Will  in  the  Necessary  Doctrine^  set  forth  by 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  signed  by  Convocation,  a.d.  1543.  In 
this  it  is  said,  that  *  man  has  free  will  now  after  the  fall  of  Adam  :' 
and  free  will  is  defined,  as  a  '  power  of  reason  and  will,  by  which 
good  is  chosen  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  or  evil  is  chosen  without 
the  assistance  of  the  same/^ 

The  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  steps  of  the  Lutherans  (Melancthon  and 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg),  in  the  Articles  which  concern  grace 
and  free  will.*  The  Article  on  free  wiU,  in  the  forty-two  Articles 
of  1552,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  an  Article  on  grace,  which 
was  worded  as  follows : 

'  Of  Gracs. 

^  The  grace  of  Christ,'  or  the  Holy  Ohost  by  him  given,  doth 
take  away  the  stony  heart  and  giveth  an  heart  of  flesh.  And 
although  those,  who  have  no  will  to  good  things,  He  maketh  them 
will,  and  those,  that  would  evil  things.  He  maketh  them  not  to 
will :  yet  nevertheless  He  enforceth  not  the  will.  And  therefore 
no  man  when  he  sinneth,  can  excuse  himself  as  not  worthy  to  be 
blamed  or  condemned,  by  alleging  that  he  sinned  unwillingly  or 
by  compulsion.' 

During  the  Marian  persecution  the  English  Divines,  who  fled 
to  Frankfort  and  other  places  on  the  Continent,  by  being  thrown 
into  contact  with  foreign  reformers,  were  drawn  into  the  contro- 
versies which  agitated  them.  Many  came  back  with  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  Calviaists,  whilst  others  were  strongly 
disposed  to  maintain  Lutheran  views.  There  were  therefore  three 
distinct  parties  in  the  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Some  were  for  the  restoration  of  popery ;  others  in- 
clined to  Lutheran  views  of  grace  and  of  the  Sacraments ;  and  a 
third  party  had  imbibed  Calvinistic  sentiments  of  predestination 
and  church  discipline,  and  Zuinglian  sentiments  on  sacramental 
grace.  The  last  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Puritans,  who  soon 
became  non-conformists,  and  finally  dissenters.  They  acquired 
the  name  of  Gospellers,  and  called  their  opponents  Freewillers: 

^  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvi.  Sect  m.  Part  ii.  1 7. 
«  PTmmlariei  of  FaUh  in  the  Rtign  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  359,  where  lee  the  Article 
Free  WiU  ftt  leogth.  *  See  Laurence,  B,L,  patum,  especially  Sermon  v. 
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Archbishop  Parker  and  the  leading  men  of  the  day  wisely  strove 
to  heal  the  divisions^  and  soften  down  the  language  of  our  for- 
mularies^ so  as  to  include  as  many  as  possible  within  the  pale  of 
the  National  Church :  and  among  other  measures  of  conciliation 
the  Article  on  Grace  was  omitted  to  satisfy  the  Calvinistic  section 
of  the  Church.* 

The  controversies^  however,  between  the  High  Church  and  the 
Puritan  divines,  both  on  points  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  con- 
tinued to  divide  the  Church.  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  doctrine  agreed  with  Calvin,  but  in  discipline  was  a  high 
Episcopalian.  During  his  primacy  were  drawn  up  the  famous 
Lambeth  Articles,  which  he  would  gladly  have  imposed  on  the 
Church,  but  which  never  received  the  authority  of  the  queen,  the 
parliament,  or  the  convocation.  The  first  of  these  Articles  says, 
that  '  God  had  from  eternity  predestinated  some  men  to  life, 
others  He  has  reprobated  to  death  '/  and  the  ninth  asserts  that 
'  it  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  saved.^  ^ 

In  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.,  a.d.  i  603,  an  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Puritan 
divines  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  some  of  the  XXXIX  Articles, 
and  to  have  them  made  more  conformable  to  Calvinistic  language ; 
but  no  alteration  was  effected,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Bishops  to  the  arguments  of  the  Puritans.' 

The  Articles  remain  therefore  as  they  were  put  forth  in  1562, 
and  afterwards  in  1 571.  And  those  on  the  subject  of  grace,  free 
will,  and  other  similar  subjects,  are  the  same  as  those  drawn  up 
in  1552,  by  Cranmer  and  his  fellows,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  the  Article  on  Grace,  which  was  then  the  tenth  Article, 
and  the  prefixing  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  tenth  (originally 
the  ninth  Article)  down  to  the  word  ^  wherefore.' 

There  have  been,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  two  parties 
in  the  English  Church,  one  holding  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
the  other  opposing  those  doctrines,  and  each  party  has  considered 
the  Articles  to  speak  its  own  language.  It  is  however  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  before  Calvin's 
works  had  become  extensively  known,  or  had  become  in  any  degree 
popular  in  this  country.  It  is  probable  that  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage neither   of  Calvin  nor   of   Arminius ;    and    between   the 


^  Heylin'g  H.  Q,  Part  in.  ch.  xviL 
On  the  state  of  partiefi,  &c.  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  see  Soaaes'  Mizabethan  lUliffwut 
History, 


•  Heylin's  H.  Q.  Part  m.  cL  xx. 

■  H<eylin,    Part  lli.  ch.   XXII.  ;  Cnrd- 
wdl'fl  Uutory  of  Conferences,  p.  178,  &o. 
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es^treme  opinions,  which  had  prevailed  among  the  schoohnen  and 
others,  they  held  a  middle  course,  carefully  avoiding  the  dogma  of 
oongmous  merit,  maintaining  jealously  the  absolute  necessity  of 
preventing  grace  to  enable  us  to  will  or  to  do  according  to  the 
commandments  of  Ood,  but  not  minutely  entering  into  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  freedom  of  man  before  the  fall,  or  the  degree 
of  free  agency  left  to  him  since  the  fall. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  ninth  Article  having  asserted  that  man  by  the  fall  is  '  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,^  there  arises  at  once  a 
probability  that  he  is  weak  and  helpless  towards  good.  In  rea- 
soning, therefore,  on  that  Article,  it  was  natural  in  some  degree 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  conclusions  of  this. 

Yet  still,  unless  it  be  clearly  conceded,  that,  by  the  fall,  man 
became  totally  corrupt,  with  no  shadow  of  the  image  of  God  in 
which  he  was  created,  and  with  a  mind  nearly  approaching,  if  not 
actually  similar,  to  the  mind  of  devils  ;  it  would  be  possible,  that 
such  a  degree  of  strength  might  remain  to  him,  that  he  might 
make  some  independent  efforts  towards  holiness,  and  in  some 
degree  prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of  grace.  As  therefore 
the  ninth  Article  does  not  define  the  exact  amount  of  man^s  • 
defection  from  original  righteousness,  it  was  quite  necessary  to 
state  the  doctrine  of  his  utter  helplessness  in  this. 

The  subject,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Article,  seems  to  divide 
itself  into  the  two  following  heads. 

L  Since  the  fall,  man  has  no  power  by  his  own  natural 
strength  to  turn  himself  to  faith  and  godliness,  or  to  do  good 
works  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  grace  of  God  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

II.     The  grace  of  God  acts  in  two  ways. 

1  First  it  is  preventing  grace,  giving  a  good  will. 

2  Afterwards,  it  is  co-operating  grace,  working  in  and  with 
us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

I.  First,  then,  since  the  fall,  man  has  no  power  by  his  own 
natural  strength  to  turn  himself  to  faith  and  holiness^  or  to  do 
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good  works  acceptable  to  God.     But  the  grace  of  Ood  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

Here  the  point  to  be  proved  is  simply  this.  Whatever  degree 
of  defection  is  implied  in  the  fall^  whatever  natural  amiability  any 
individuals  of  the  human  race  may  possess;  no  one,  by  mere 
natural  strength,  and  without  internal  help  from  God^  can  believe 
or  do  what  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  pleasing  or  acceptable 
to  God. 

I  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  our  Lord  says,  '  No  man 
can  come  unto  Me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him*  (ver.  44) ;  and  again,  '  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  no  man 
can  come  unto  Me,  except  it  were  given  him  of  My  Father* 
(ver.  65). 

Now  here  the  proposition  is  quite  general.  All  mankind  are 
included  in  the  sentence, '  No  man  can  come'  to  Christ,  except  it 
be  given  him  of  God,  except  God  the  Father  draw  him.  This  is 
a  plain  statement  of  natural  weakness,  and  of  the  need  of  prevent- 
ing grace.  It  shows,  that  by  nature  man  is  apart  from  Christ, 
and  that  only  the  gift  of  God  and  the  drawing  of  God  can  bring 
him  to  Christ. 

To  this  argument  the  Pelagians  answer,  that  no  doubt  it  is 
necessary,  that  God  should  draw  us,  if  we  are  to  come  to  Him ; 
but  the  way,  in  which  He  draws  us,  is  not  by  internal  assistance 
and  the  motions  of  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  but  externally,  by  the 
calls  of  His  word,  the  warnings  of  His  Providence,  the  ordinances 
of  His  Church.  Thus,  therefore,  say  they,  He  may  be  said  to 
draw  us,  and  thus  it  is  given  us  of  Him  to  come  to  Christ.  But 
we  may  reply  to  this  objection,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  drift  of  our  Lord^s  discourse.  The 
Capharnaite  Jews,  who  heard  Him,  were  staggered  at  His  sayings, 
and  disbelieved  them.  Externally,  the  word  of  God  was  drawing 
tliem  then,  but  they  murmured  against  it,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  it.  Accordingly  our  Lord  tells  them,  that  it  was  from  an  absence 
of  inward  sanctification,  that  they  rejected  the  outward  calls  of  His 
word.  If  they  came  to  Him,  it  must  be  by  the  drawing  of  the 
Father,  through  the  grace  of  His  Spirit ;  for,  says  He,  ^  No  man 
can  come  unto  Me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw 
him ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  As  it  is  written 
in  the  Prophets,  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man 
therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  that  hath  learned  of  the  Father, 
Cometh  unto  Me'  (w.  44,  45).  If  by  these  words  is  meant  only  the 
outward  drawing  by  external  means,  it  is  plain,  that  all  who  heard 
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Him  had  snch  drawing  in  its  most  efficient  fonn ;  yet  most  of  them 
rejected  him.  It  is  evident  that  they  lacked  something  more 
than  this.  That  being  taught  of  God^  that  learning  of  the  Father^ 
▼hich  would  bring  them  to  Christy  must  therefore  have  been  some- 
thing within  them^  not  the  calls  of  His  word  without ;  and  hence 
▼e  may  conclude  that  our  Lord's  words  show  it  to  be  an  invari- 
able rule^  a  truth  coextensive  with  the  nature  of  fallen  man^  that 
no  one  can  come  to  Christy  or^  what  is  the  same  things  turn  and 
prepare  himself  to  faith  and  calling  upon  Grod^  without  the  internal 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

2  To  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  recur  to  what 
▼e  saw,  in  considering  the  ninth  Article,  was  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  our  original  corruption. 

Our  Lord  states  (John  viii.  34),  that,  '  whosoever  committeth 
liu  is  the  servant  (SovXoc  the  slave)  of  sin/  Now  all  men  by  nature 
commit  sin,  and  therefore  are  slaves  of  sin.  This  is  what  St.  Paul 
calb  Hhe  bondage  of  corruption'  (Rom.  viii.  21).  This  natural 
state  of  man  is,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostle,  contrasted 
vith  the  liberty  of  the  soul  under  a  state  of  grace.  *  If  the  Son 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed'  (John  viii.  36)  says 
Christ ;  and  St  Paul  calls  it  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21).  In  like  manner  our  Lord  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  state  of  a  servant  and  the  state  of  a  son  (John  viii.  35) 
Nay,  so  complete  is  this  servitude  of  sin  by  nature,  that  St.  Paul, 
more  than  once,  calls  it  death.  He  speaks  of  people  as  by  nature 
'  deadxcL  trespasses  and  sins'  (Ephes.  ii.  i;  Col.  ii.  1 3).  He  says  of 
those,  who  had  been  delivered  from  this  state  by  grace,  that  ^  God 
had  quickened  them  together  with  Christ'  (Ephes.  ii.  5) ;  that  those 
▼ho  were  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  having  been  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  God  had '  quickened  together  with  Him'  (Col.  ii. 
12,  13).  Now  slavery  and  death  are  the  strongest  terms  to  express 
utter  helplessness,  that  language  admits  of.  So,  freeing  from 
slavery  and  quickening  or  raising  to  life,  as  plainly  as  possible, 
indicate  a  free  gift,  independent  of  the  will  or  power  of  the  re- 
cipient, and  show  that  the  recipient  must  previously  have  been  in 
a  condition,  as  unable  to  free  himself  as  the  bondsman,  as  unable 
to  quicken  himself  as  a  dead  man. 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  St.  Paul  (in  Rom.  vii.  viii.,  a  pas- 
sage considered  in  the  last  Article)  argues  at  length,  that  man, 
being  by  nature  '  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  even  if  able  to  admire 
what  is  good,  was  utterly  unable  to  perform  it  (Rom.  vii.  14 — 21), 
there  being  a  law^  ruling  in  his  members,  which  makes  him  ca]^t\NQ 
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to  the  law  of  sin  (ver.  23).  And  then  he  tells  us,  that  the  way,  in 
which  this  bondage  must  be  broken^  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God  taking 
possession  of,  and  ruling  in  that  heart,  in  which  before  sin  had 
ruled,  and  so  delivering  it  from  the  law  of  sin.  '  For  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death^  (viii.  2). 

Not  only  is  such  helplessness  of  the  unregenerate  man  plainly 
taught  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles ;  but  we  further  find  that 
the  very  mind  and  understanding  are  represented  as  darkened  by 
the  natural  state  of  corruption,  and  so  incapable  of  comprehending 
and  appreciating  spiritual  truth,  until  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  '  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  •  •  •  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned^  (i  Cor.  ii.  14,  comp.  Rom.  viii.  5,  6, 7;  Jude  19). 
Man  by  nature  has  no  discernment  of  those  things  which  belong 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  if  he  ever 
attains  to  spiritual  discernment,  it  must  be  given  him  preter- 
naturally. 

To  this  belong  all  the  passages  concerning  the  new  birth;  for 
if  a  new  birth  be  necessary,  there  must,  before  it,  be  an  absence 
of  that  life,  which  is  the  product  of  such  a  birth.  Accordingly, 
God  is  represented  as  begetting  us  of  His  own  will  (James  i.  18). 
To  enter  into  the  kingdom  a  man  must  be  bom  again,  of  water, 
and  of  the  S/Jtrit  (John  iii.  3, 5).  In  Christ  Jesus  a  new  creation 
availeth  (GaL  vi.  15).  It  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  own  mercy  that  God  saveth 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Tit.  iii.  5). 

In  like  manner, the  Scriptures,  when  speakingof  the  good  works 
of  Christians,  represent  them  as  due,  not  to  any  independent  effort 
of  the  human  will,  but  altogether  to  the  grace  of  God  working  in 
them.  Thus  our  Lord,  in  a  parable,  fully  declares  the  whole 
source  and  spring  of  Christian  holiness  to  be  the  life  and  virtue 
derived  from  Him.  He  likens  Himself  to  a  Vine,  and  all  His 
disciples  to  branches.  We  know  that  branches  of  a  tree  derive 
life  and  strength  from  the  sap,  which  is  sent  into  them  from  the 
root  and  stem.  In  like  manner  our  Lord  tells  us,  that,  by  being 
branches  of  Him,  we  may  bring  forth  good  fruit,  but  that,  apart 
from  Him,  we  can  do  nothing.  *  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine: 
no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are 
the  branches.      He  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
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bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  Me  {\(fpig  ifiov,  apart 
from  Me)  ye  can  do  nothing^  (John  xv.  4^  5). 

So  constantly  is  this  dependence  of  the  Christian  upon  Divine 
grace  urged  by  the  sacred  writers,  that  they  frequently  call  to  our 
remembrance,  not  only  that  we  owe  our  first  turning  from  evil  to 
the  quickening  of  God^s  spirit,  but  that  even  the  regenerate  and 
the  faithful  believer  is  at  every  step  dependent  upon  the  illumina- 
tion, guidance,  strength,  and  support  of  the  same  Divine  Comforter 
and  Ouide.  So  St.  Paul,  writing  of  himself  and  other  regenerate 
Christians,  says,  '  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
anything  as  of  ourselves :  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God '  (z  Cor. 
iii.  5).  When  urging  his  faithful  converts  to  '  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,^  he  adds  as  an  encouragement 
to  them,  '  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  His  good  pleasure^  (Phil.  ii.  13).  And  when  speaking  with 
thankfulness  of  the  labours,  which  he  himself  had  been  enabled  to 
undergo  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  he  adds,  '  Yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  which  was  with  me'  (i  Cor.  xv.  10). 

Now  all  this  language  of  Scripture  seems  plainly  to  prove,  that 
by  nature  man  has  no  free  will  to  do  good,  no  power  to  make  in- 
dependent efforts  towards  holiness.  There  is  an  iron  tyranny,  a 
lav  of  sin  and  death,  which  keeps  him  in  bondage  and  deprives 
him  of  the  power  to  escape,  and  even  of  the  discernment  of  spiritual 
things  which  would  make  him  desire  deliverance.  From  this  law 
of  sin  and  death  the  Sjfirit  of  life  can  set  him  free ;  from  this 
bondage  the  Son  can  make  him  free  indeed  ;  but  none  besides. 
Nay  I  he  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  and  therefore 
ne^ls  internal,  as  well  as  external  aid  to  rouse  him ;  aye  I  a  new 
creation,  a  new  birth,  a  new  life.  And  even  when  set  free,  quick- 
ened, regenerate,  he  continues  still  able  to  act  and  think  uprightly, 
only  M>  long  as  he  derives  strength  from  Christ :  just  as  the  branch 
can  bear  no  fruit,  except  it  derive  sap  and  strength  from  the  stem 
on  which  it  grows. 

II.  It  being  thus  proved,  that  by  nature  man,  corrupted  by 
the  fall,  is  not  in  possession  of  free  will :  or  more  properly,  that 
his  will,  though  unconstrained  by  God,  is  yet  warped  and  led  captive 
by  evil  spirits  and  his  own  bad  propensities ;  it  remains  that  we 
consider  the  effects  of  God^s  grace  upon  the  will,  when  setting  it  free 
from  this  captivity.     The  Article  describes  these  effects  as  follows  : 

1  God's  grace  prevents  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will. 

2  It  works  in  us,  or  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 
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The  passages  of  Scripture^  which  have  been  already  brought  to 
bear  in  the  former  division  of  the  subject^  may  appear  to  have 
8u£Sciently  demonstrated  these  two  propositions. 

1  The  necessity  of  preventing  grace  follows^  of  course,  from 
the  doctrine  that  man,  of  himself,  cannot  turn  to  God.  For,  if  he 
cannot  turn  of  himself,  he  must  either  remain  for  ever  alienated, 
or  must  need  some  power  to  turn  him.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  '  Turn  Thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned^  (Jer.  xxxi.  i8). 
Accordingly,  we  read  continually  of  the  first  turning  of  the  heart 
as  coming  from  God.  God  is  said  to  be  '  found  of  them  that 
sought  Him  not,  and  made  manifest  to  them  that  asked  not  after 
Him  *  (Isai.  Ixv.  i  ;  Bom.  x.  20).  We  read  of  His  opening  people's 
'  hearts  so  that  they  attend  to  the  things  spoken  (Acts  xvi.  14) ; 
and  we  are  taught,  that  He  ^  worketh  in  us  both  to  tvill  and  to  do' 
(Phil.  ii.  13) ;  so  that  the  regenerate  and  sanctified  Christian  is 
declared  to  be  God's  '  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works'  (Eph.  ii.  10).  God  is  said  to  have  'wrought'  be- 
lievers for  immortality  and  glory  (2  Cor.  v.  5).  The  *  new  man'  is 
said  to  be '  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness '  (Eph.  iv.  24). 

Such  passages,  and  all  others  which  speak  of  new  birth  and 
new  creation,  show  plainly,  that  God's  grace  prevents  us,  waits  not, 
that  is,  for  us  to  make  advances  to  Him,  but  graciously  comes  for- 
ward to  help  us,  whilst  yet  we  are  without  strength.  They  show 
too  that,  whereas  by  nature  the  will  was  corrupt  and  not  tending 
to  God,  bound  down  and  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  so  when 
the  grace  of  God  renews  it,  it  is  no  longer  in  slavery,  but  free, 
choosing  life  and  holiness,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  free  choice 
and  love.  *  The  Son  makes  us  free  indeed'  (John  viii.  36).  *  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death  '  (Rom.  viii.  2).  There  is  a  '  glorious  liberty  for  the  children 
of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  21).  It  is  *  to  liberty'  that  we  '  have  been 
called'  (Gal.  v.  13);  for  *  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty'  (2  Cor.  iii.  1 7). 

We  see  then  the  contrast,  which  exists  between  the  will  in  its 
natural  corrupt  state,  and  the  will  in  its  regenerate  and  purified 
state.  In  the  former  it  is  enslaved  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  free.  Satan 
keeps  it  a  bondslave  in  the  first ;  God  sets  it  free  in  the  last. 
Then  it  could  only  choose  evil ;  now  it  is  free  to  choose  good. 
Then  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  now  under '  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty'  (James  i.  25). 

2  But  the  will,  thus  set  free,  needs  further  support,  guidance, 
and    strength.     The  newborn  Chiistian  has  still    a   conflict   %q 
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HndergOy  for  which  he  requires  the  whole  armour  of  Ood.  This 
ii  expressed  in  the  Article^  by  the  words  '  working  with  us  when 
we  have  that  good  will/ 

The  Latin  Article  has  the  word  cooperante,  which  in  the  first 
English  translation  was  rendered  ^  working  in  us  ;'  but  in  1572  it 
was  expressed  somewhat  more  closely  after  the  Latin^  ^  working 
wiik  us. 

Such  expressions  of  course  imply  that^  when  the  will  is  re- 
newedj  there  is  need  of  further  grace  to  support  it^  but^  at  the  same 
time^  that  the  renewed  man  is  to  exert  himself  in  the  strength  of 
that  grace^  and  to  work  under  its  influence. 

The  doctrine  of  co-operation  has  been  opposed  by  many^  as 
assigning  too  much  strength  to  man.  Man^  they  say^  is  altogether 
too  weak  either  to  begin  the  work  of  grace,  or  even,  after  that 
work  is  begun,  to  contribute  anything  towards  its  completion.  It 
is  patching  the  pure  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  add  any  of 
the  filthy  rags  of  man^s  works  to  it.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  attri- 
butes all  his  own  labours,  not  to  himself,  but  to  '  the  grace  of 
God  whiqh  was  with  him'  (i  Cor.  xv.  10);  and  says,  'I  no  longer 
live  myself  (2^01  8c  ovkIti  iy(o),  but  Christ  liveth  in  me'  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
And  it  is  written,  that  God '  worketh  in  us,'  not  with  us,  ^  both  to 
will  and  to  do' (PhU.  ii.  13). 

Whether  co-operation  be  a  good  expression  or  not,  and 
whether  it  be  altogether  reverent  to  speak,  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Grod  and  man's  renewed  will  act  in  concert  together,  is  of 
course  fairly  open  to  question.  In  general,  no  doubt  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  God's  working  in  us,  rather  than  with  us.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  our  Article,  rightly  understood,  rests  on  a  sound 
foundation. 

In  the  first  instance  indeed  man's  will  is  represented  as  being 
under  bondage.  Spiritually  we  are  described  as  slaves,  blind,  dead. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  the  Son  is  said  to  ^  make  us  fi*ee  :'  the  '  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  frees  us  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;'  and 
so  we  are  brought  into  the  '  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.' 
Thus  it  appears,  that  Christ's  service  is  indeed  perfect  freedom. 
The  will,  no  longer  enslaved  and  bowed  down,  is  set  at  liberty,  and 
enabled  to  act ;  and  though,  whenever  and  howsoever  it  acts  in  a 
good  direction,  it  is  always  acting  under  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  that  guidance 
is  a  yoke  of  bondage,  or  of  irresistible  necessity.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Apostle  has  explained  how  the  Spirit  frees  us  from  the 
law  of  sin^  and  brings   us  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God's 
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children  (Rom.  viii.  a — 2l),  he  tells  us  a  little  further  on,  that^ 
whereas  we  still  continue  weak  and  ignorant^  ^  the  Spirit  helpeth 
our  infirmities'  (ver.  26).  In  the  very  same  breath,  in  which  he 
tells  us,  that  '  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do/ 
he  bids  us  '  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling^ 
(Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  And  so  he  speaks  of  himself  as  using  all  kinds 
of  self  discipline  (i  Cor.  in.  27),  and  as  '  pressing  forward  to  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling'  (Phil.  iii.  14). 

To  this  purpose  are  all  the  exhortations  of  Scripture  addressed 
to  those  who  are  under  grace,  not  to  miss  the  blessings  which  Gkxl 
has  prepared  for  them.  For  example,  we  have  warnings  not  to 
*  defile  the  temple  of  God,'  i.e.  not  to  pollute  with  sin  our  bodies, 
in  which  God's  Spirit  dwells  (i  Cor.  iii.  17)  ;  not  to  grieve,  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit  (£ph.  iv.  30;  i  Thess.  v.  19) ;  not  to  neglect 
the  gift  which  is  in  us,  but  to  stir  it  up  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6) ; 
not  to  '  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain'  (2  Cor.  vi.  i) ;  'to  stand 
fast,'  and  not 'fall  from  grace'  (Gal.  v.  i>  4)  ;  'to  take  heed,  lest 
there  be  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  Gtxl' 
(Heb.  iii.  12);  to  '  look  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace 
of  God'  (Heb.  xii.  15) ;  when  we  think  we  are  standing, '  to  take 
heed  lest  we  fall"  (i  Cor.  x.  12). 

Now  all  such  passages  do  indeed  plainly  presuppose,  that  all 
the  good  we  can  do  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God  working  in  us. 
Yet  they  seem  as  plainly  to  prove,  that  that  blessed  Spirit  does 
not  move  the  will  as  a  mere  machine,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  resist  or  neglect  His  blessed  influences.  It  seems  plain  from 
them  that  under  those  influences,  and  guided  by  them,  the  re- 
newed heart  moves  willingly,  and  that,  whenever  those  influences 
do  not  produce  their  full  effect,  it  is  because  the  remains  of  cor- 
ruption in  that  heart  resist  and  counteract  them.  And  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  in  the  Article  by  the  term  cooperanie,  '  working 
with  us.' 

If,  indeed,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  Luther,  quoted  in  the 
former  section,  man's  will  was  first  a  mere  bondslave  of  sin,  and 
after  grace  equally  a  slave,  or  machine,  moved  passively  and  irre- 
sistibly by  the  Spirit ;  we  can  hardly  understand  how  it  should  be, 
that  men  are  not  all  equally  abandoned  before  grace,  and  all 
equally  moving  onward  to  perfection  under  grace.  Since  by  that 
theory  the  will  is  entirely  passive  under  the  motions  of  the  Spirit, 
opposing  no  obstacle  to  them,  and  therefore,  as  we  should  sup- 
pose, likely  in  all  persons  to  be  fiilly  and  perfectly  sanctified. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  however,  is  evidently  expressed  in 
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the  words  of  our  Article.     Qod  must  give  the  will^  must  set  the 

iriU  free  from  its  natural  slavery,  before  it  can  turn  to  good ;  but 

then  it  moves  in  the  freedom  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  it,  and 

never  so  truly  uses  that  freedom,  as  when  it  follows  the  motions 

of  the  Spirit.     Yet  clearly  there  remains  some  power  to  resist 

ind  to  do  evfl.     For  though  '  those  that  have  no  will  to  good 

things  God  maketh  them  to  will;  .  .  .  Yet,   nevertheless.  He 

enforceth  not  the  will.''     And  so,  although  He  must  work  in  us, 

yet  we,  under   His   influences^  must  strive  and  press  forward, 

not  resisting  Him,  not  neglecting,  but  stirring  up  His  gifts  in 

our  hearts. 

^  Art.  of  1552. 


i 

/ 
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ARTICLE    XI. 


Of  the  JuriiieaH&n  of  Man. 

We  are  accouuted  righteous  before  Gk>d, 
only  for  Uie  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  desenrings;  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of 
comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  Homily  of  Justification. 


Ik  HofninU  JuttificcUtone, 

Tahtum  propter  meritum  Domiiii  ao  Ser- 
yatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  per  fidem,  non 
propter  opera  et  merita  nostra,  justi  coram 
Deo  reputamur.  Quare  sola  fide  nos  jus- 
tificari,  doctrina  est  sal  uberrima,  ao  oonso- 
lationis  plenissima,  ut  in  homilia  de  justi- 
ficatione  hominis  f  osius  ezplicatur. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

IT  is  probable  that  natural  religion  inclines  all  men,  uninstructed 
by  Revelation,  to  seek  for  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God, 
either  by  attempting  to  live  up  to  His  law,  or  by  making  some 
personal  sacrifices  as  an  atonement  for  offences  against  it.  The 
robe  laid  before  the  statue  of  Athena,  or  the  hecatomb  offered  to 
Phoebus,  were  to  compensate  for  sins  against  their  divinity. 

K  we  look  to   Jewish  history,  we   shall  find   the  prophets 
remonstrating  with  the  Israelites   for  thinking,  that  ceremonial 
observances  would  satisfy  for  the  breach  of  God's  commandments, 
and  their  sincerest  penitents  acknowledging  that  sacrifices  would 
not  profit  them,   but  that  they  needed    to  be  purged  as  with 
hyssop,  and  new  created   in  heart  (Psalm  li.).     Hence  we  may 
readily  see  that  the  temptation  of  the  Jews  was  to   seek   God's 
favour,  when  they  had  fallen  from  it,  by  ceremonial  rites,  without 
sufl&cient  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  ritual ;    as  with  many  it 
was  to  seek  the  same  favour  by  a  rigid  observance   of   a  mere 
formal  obedience,  such  as  our  Lord  reproves  in  the  Pharisees,  and 
as  St.  Paul  declares  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  his  coun- 
trymen (Rom.  ix.  31,  3a).     The  Rabbins  appear  to  have  taught, 
that  a  man's  good  deeds  should  be  weighed  against  his  bad  ;  and 
that,  if   the    former  preponderated,    he    would  be  accepted  and 
rewarded  :^   and  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  spiritual  significance 
of  their  prophecies  and  sacrifices,  they  expected  a  Messiah  indeed, 
but  a  triumphant  conqueror,  not  one  who  by   His   death  would 


*  See  Ball,  ffarmon.  Apost.  11.  xvi.  8. 
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expiate  their  sins ;  and  so  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  a  stumbling- 
block  and  offence  to  them.  They  were  profoundly  ignorant^  that 
Christ  should  be  to  them  '  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness/ 
that  by  Him  alone  all^  who  believed  in  Him^  should  receive 
justification  and  life/ 

It  has  been  thought^  also^  that  some  among  the  Jews  held,  that 
a  man  would  be  saved,  even  without  holiness,  who  simply  embraced 
the  creed  of  Abraham,  acknowledging  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead ;   a  view,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the  Koran.    Accordingly,  it  has 
been  said,  that,  as  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  condemned  the  former 
error  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  so  St.  James  directed  his  Epistle 
against  the  latter :  the  one  showing,  that  neither  ceremonial  ob- 
servances nor  legal  obedience  could  satisfy  the  demands  of  God^s 
justice,  but  that  an  atonement  and  true  faith  were  necessary :  the 
other,  that  a  mere  creed  was  not  calculated  to  please  God,  when 
the  life  was  not  consistent  with  it.* 

The  sentiments  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject  of  justification 
have  afforded  matter  for  much  discussion.     According  to  some 
ftey  taught  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  according 
to  others,  they  nearly  spoke  the  language  of  Luther.     The  truth 
appears  to  lie  in  neither  of  these  statements.     Justification  had 
not  been  in  early  times  the  cause  of  much  debate.    No  fierce  con- 
tests had  arisen  upon  it.     Hence,  no  need  was  felt  for  accurate 
definitions  concerning  it.    The  statements  of  the  fathers  are  there- 
fore generally  rather  practical  than  formal.    They  dwell  much  on 
the  Atonement,  and  the  meritorious  cause  of  pardon;  so  much  so, 
that  they  could  see  the  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  scarlet  thread  which 
Hahab  tied  in  her  window,  and  His  Cross  in  the  stretched  out 
hands  of  Moses,  when  Israel  prevailed  over  Amalek.'    But  they  do 
not  appear  ever  to  have  entered  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
justification,  as  it  was  afterwards  debated  in  the  time  of  the  school- 
men, and,  still  more,  of  the  reformers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  probably  the  most  express  statement  on 
the  subject,  which  occurs  in  all  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  earliest  of  all,  Clement  of  Rome.  Speaking  of 
faithful  men  of  old,  he  writes,  '  They  were  all  therefore  greatly 
glorified,  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  their  own  works,  or  for  iho 

*  See  Bull,  Harmon.  Apost.  r,  xvii. .".  I  and  that  his  Epistle  was  written  be^'ore 


'  See  Michaelis,  fntroduction  to  the 
Hem  Testamentj  Vol  iv.  cb.  zxvi.  §  6, 
wbo  ooDitdera  this  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  Si.  Jamee's  argumeDt  on  juatifioation, 


St.  PanlV,  or  at  least  before  he  had  Hf>en 
St.  PauPs  wiitings. 

'  Clem.  Rom.  Epitt.  i  ad  Corinth,  ii. 
Bamab.  Epist,  12. 
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Tighteousness  that  they  themsdyes  wrought ;  but  through  His  will. 
And  we  also^  being  called  by  the  same  will  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
not  justified  by  ourselves^  neither  by  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge^ 
or  piety^  or  any  works  which  we  did  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by 
that  faith^  by  which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all  men  from  the 
beginning :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen/^ 

The  passage  is  important,  not  only  because  of  its  antiquity,  but 
because  of  its  distinctness.  The  word '  justify^  appears  to  be  used^ 
as  our  Article  uses  it,  for  '  to  account  righteous  /  not,  as  the 
Council  of  Trent,  for  '  to  make  righteous^  by  infusion  of  holiness  ; 
and  the  instrument  of  such  justification  is  declared  to  be  and  ever 
to  have  been^  not  ^  wisdom,  knowledge^  piety,  or  works  done  in 
holiness  of  heart,'  but '  faith.^ 

With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  later  fathers,  we  must 
carefully  bear  in  mind,  that,  without  question,  they  attributed  the 
salvation  of  man  solely  and  perfectly  to  the  Blood  of  Christ ;  that 
they  did  not  look  to  be  saved,  because  they  had  deserved  salvation^i 
but  because  Christ  bad  satisfied  for  their  sins ;  but  though  this  is 
thus  far  plain,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any  certain  con- 
clusion, as  to  their  views  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification 
scholastically  considered. 

Such  passages  as  the  following  show  the  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
as  regards  their  reliance  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  '  Let  us 
without  ceasing  hold  steadfastly  to  Him,  who  is  our  hope,  and  the 
earnest  of  our  righteousness,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  His  own  self 


^  Clem.  Rom.  Epitt.  I.  cap.  32. 

HdrT€S  Q^p  i9^ff9riffaPf  od  Si*  ad- 
TioWf  1j  T&p  ifnyotp  airwp,  fj  5id  r^ 
ZuiawwpayiM  fjt  Kdreipyiiffain'Of  dXXd 
8id  Tov  OeXi^ftaTot  ddrov.  Kal  ijfitU  o9r 
3id  OeXi^fJLaTos  airoO  iv  ^^urrtfi  *lfi<rov 
M\ri6iPT€s,  06  SI  iavrQp  SucaiovfjieOa, 
0^  5(d  rijs  iifieripas  ao^Uas^  1j  ffvpiaetaSt 
^  ei<r€p€las,  1j  ipyutp  &p  Kareifiyaffd/AeBa 
hf  6<ri&rrjTi  xapSlas'  dXXd  8id  rijs  vur- 
recar,  8t  ^s  xdmai  radt  dr*  alQpoi  6 
TOPTOKpdTwp  Beds  iSucaUaaep'  (f  ((ma 
l^a  els  Todt  aliovas  tQp  aitopup.     A/jl-^p, 

s  Almost  the  only  qoestion  which  may 
be  raised  on  the  passage  is,  Does  St. 
Clement  contrast  faith  with  works  done 
before  the  grace  of  God,  or  works  after 
the  (Trace  of  God,  t.e.  evangelical  works  Y 
Dr.  Waterland  says,  '  It  is  of  great  weight 
with  him,  that  so  early  and  so  consider- 
able a  writer  as  Clement  of  Rome,  an 
apostolical  man,  should  so  interpret  the 
doctrine  of  Juatijying  faith,  as  to  oppose 
it  plainly  even  to  evangelical  works,  how- 


ever exalted.' — Worki^  Vol.  ix.  p.  453. 
Mr.  Faber  thinks  that  '  Indisputably,  hy 
the  very  force  and  tenor  of  their  d^nUion 
(i.e.  as  being  works  done  in  holiness  of 
heart),  they  are  works  performed  after  the 
infusion  of  holiness  into  the  heart  by  the 
gracious  Spirit  of  God.* — Primitive  Doc- 
trine of  Justification,  p.  83.  Mr.  New- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that, 
*  in  holiness  of  heart*  means  no  more  than 
'piously,'  *holily,'  and  that  'works  which 
we  did  in  holiness  of  heart*  (as  the  article 
is  omitted  before  (pywp  though  not  before 
the  former  substantives  ffo^as,  dfirepelas, 
&c.,  and  the  verb  KareipyaffdificOa  is  in 
the  aorist)  would  more  naturally,  though 
perhaps  not  necessarily,  signify  an  hypo* 
thetical,  not  a  real  case,  as  in  those  words 
of  St.  Jerome  afterwards  quoted  by  Mr. 
Faber,  p.  122,  '  Con verten tern  impium 
per  solam  fidem  justificat  Deus,  non  per 
opera  que  non  habuit.* — Newman,  On 
Juttificationf  p.  436. 
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btre  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;  who  did  no  sin ; 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth  :  but  suffered  all  for  us 
that  we  might  live  through  Him/^ 

'  For  this  cause  did  our  Lord  vouchsafe  to  give  up  His  Body 
to  destruction^  that  through  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  we  might 
be  sanctified ;  that  is,  by  the  sprinkling  of  His  Blood.^ 

'  By  His  stripes  healing  is  conferred  on  all  who  come  to  the 
Father  by  Him." 

'  All  men  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  are  justified  not 
by  themselves,  but  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord.'* 

'  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
redeemed.  I  will  glory,  not  because  I  am  free  from  sins,  but 
because  my  sins  are  forgiven  me ;  not  because  I  have  profited,  nor 
because  anyone  hath  profited  me,  but  because  Christ  is  my  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  and  because  Christ's  Blood  hath  been  shed  for  me.'^ 
'  Our  righteousness  ...  is  such  in  this  life,  that  it  consists 
rather  in  remission  of  sins  than  in  perfection  of  virtue.'* 

'  Not  to  commit  sin,  is  the  righteousness  of  God ;  but  man's 
righteousness  consists  in  the  mercy  of  God.'' 

Hius  far  it  is  plain,  that  the  fathers  believed  what  the  Scrip- 
tares  taught  and  what  the  Article  of  our  Church  maintains,  that 
'ire  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
servings/     And  if  anywhere  they  seem  to  speak  a  language  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine ;  we  ought  in  fairness  to 
conclude,  that  they  do  not  mean  really  to  contradict  themselves, 
though  they  speak  broadly  and  as  the  Scriptures  speak,  concerning 
the  necessity  of  that '  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.'     But  when  we  come  to  technical  terms,  and  express  defini- 
tions, we  shall  find  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense 
attached  to  them  in  the  patristic  writings.     We  have  already  seen 
something  like  a  distinct  statement  in  Clement  of  Rome  :  and 
aomething  nearly  approaching  it  may  be  found  in  those  who  fol- 
lowed him.     A  few  examples  I  have  thrown  into  the  note."     Yet 

'  Pdyeup,  Epitt.  vin.  i  aatera  juttitia,  Dei  indulgentia.— Bernard, 

*  Bamab.  £p.v.  |  Sermon,  21  et  23  in  Cantic.     See  Calvin, 

*  Joat.  IL  Dial.  p.  366.    See  also  Bp.  I  JntUtut,  in.  la.     See  alio  Neander,  Vol. 

riii.  p.  218. 

^  Oi  7&P  i-fi  yt  tit  /SaXavetor  iffi&t 
iwtfAwtv  *H(ratat  droKovcofiipovt  ixtt 
r6y  0^y   xal  rdf  dXXaf    d/uipT(as,   o9t 

KaBapUroi,  AXXd  dt  tUbt  wdXai  rovro 
ixtiwo  rb  cvrfipu0  Xwrp^  ^y,  6  (Iwtro 
TQit   ncrayufdnrKOv^i,    koU  (ai)k^i  qXhw 


Kaje*a  JutUn  Martyr,  p.  77. 

*  Iran.  !▼.  zxxTiL     See  alio  Beayen'i 
JrenauM^  p.  194. 

*  Ambrua.  De  Jaocho  et  Vita  Beat.  i.  6. 
See  Newman,  On  JmBt^cation,  p.  401. 

*  AngoMtJk  CivU,  xix.  37.  S«e  GaWin, 
JnttittU.  m.  19. 

7  NoopeoeanDdestjoatiiia;  homiiui 
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it  seems,  on  a  general  examination  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
from  the  ancient  writings  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  fathers  always  understood  the  word 
'justification'  in  a  forensic  sense,  as  signifying  acquittal  from  guilty 
and  imputation  of  righteousness,  or  rather,  as,  in  addition  to  that, 
containing  in  it  the  notion  of  infusion  of  righteousness.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  we  must  not  expect  in  their  words  the 
precision  of  controversy,  where  no  controversy  had  been  raised.  In 
order  of  time,  acquittal  from  guilt  and  infusion  of  righteousness 
(or  what  in  modern  Theology  have  been  called  justification  and 
sanctification)  go  together,  and  are  never  separated.  Therefore, 
though  at  times  the  fathers  seem  to  use  the  term  '  justification ' 
merely  in  its  forensic  sense,  yet  sometimes  they  speak  too,  as  if  it 
included  the  idea  of  making  just,  as  well  as  of  esteeming  just. 

For  example,  in  one  place  St.  Chrysostom  (on  Bom.  viii.  33  : 
'  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?')  writes  : 
'  He  does  not  say,  it  is  God  that  forgave  our  sins,  but,  what  is 
much  greater,  It  is  God  that  jmtifieth.  For  when  the  Judge's 
sentence  declares  us  just  {BiKalovg  aTro^aiVcc),  and  such  a  Judge 
too,  what  signifieth  the  accuser  ?'*  Here  he  seems  to  speak,  as  if 
he  considered  justification  as  no  more  than  'declaring  or  pro- 
nouncing just.'  Yet,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  work,  he  clearly 
shows,  that  in  justification  he  considered  something  more  to  be  in- 
cluded than  remission  and  acquittal.  Thus,  in  the  Eighth  Homily 
on  Rom.  iv.  7  ('  Blessed  are  they,  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,') 
we  read :  '  He  seems  to  be  bringing  a  testimony  beside  his  purpose. 
For  it  does  not  say.  Blessed  are  they,  whose  faith  is  reckoned  for 
righteousness.  But  he  does  so  purposely,  not  inadvertently,  to 
show  the  greater  excellence.      For  if  he  be  blessed,  that  by  grace 


rpdyuy  koI  irpopdrcjv  9j  cvo^Q  iafid- 
Xfws,  fi  (refjubdXetas  irpoctfiopaXi  Kadapi^o- 
fi4vov%  dWd.  irlaT€t  Std  tov  oXfiaros  rod 
^ptCTTOVf  Kal  TOV  Qavdrov  a^ov^  6s  dtd 
TouTo  diridavey.  k,  t.  X. — Just.  M.  Died. 
p.  229.  d. 

Non  incognitus  igitur  erat  Dominus 
Abrahee,  cujus  diem  concupivit  videre  : 
■ed  iieque  Pater  Domini ;  didicerat  eniro 
a  Verbo  Domini,  et  credidit  ei ;  qua 
propter  et  deputatum  est  ei  ad  justitiam  a 
J>omino.  Fides  enim  qus  est  ad  Deam 
altissimum  justificat  hominem. — Irense. 
iv.  13.     See  also  iv.  27. 

His  igitur  oonsideratis  pertractatisque 
pro  viribus  quas  Dominus  donare  dig- 
natur,  colligimus  non  justifioari  hominem 

Srseceptis  bonee  yitse  nisi  per  fidem  Jesu 
'hristi,  hoc  Mt  non  lege  operum  sad  fidei ; 


non  litera  sed  spiritu,  non  factomm  mentis 
sed  gratuita  gratia. — August.  De  Spiritu 
et  Litera f  cap.  22. 

Convertentem  impium  per  solam  fidem 
justificat  Deus,  non  opera  bona  quae  non 
habuit?  alioquin  per  impietatis  opera 
fuerat  puniendus.  Simul  attende,  quia 
non  peccatorem  dicitjustificari  per  fidem 
sed  impium,  hoc  est,  nuper  credentem 
asseruit^ 

Secundum  propontum  gratice  Dei. 
Qui  proposuit  gratis  per  solam  fidem  pec- 
cita  dimittere. — Hieron.  in  £pisU  ad  Rom, 
cap.  iv.  Tom.  v.  pp.  937,  938.  The 
Benedictine  editors  consider  thid  commen- 
tary as  not  Jerome's.  See  also  in  EpiM. 
ad  Oalat.  cap.  iii. 

'  Bomil.  in  Ep,  ad  Rom.  XT,  See  also 
Horn.  VII.  on  chap.  ill.  27.     • 
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leceiTetli  forgiveness,  much  more  he,  that  is  made  just  and  that 
manifests  £uth/  Again,  Homil.  x.  on  Bom.  t.  i6,  ('the  free  gift 
is  of  many  offences  unto  justi6cation/)  he  argues  that '  it  was  not 
only,  that  sins  were  done  away,  but  that  righteousness  was  given.' 
It  is  tme  that  to  be  esteemed  righteous  is  more  than  to  be  esteemed 
sinless ;  as  the  one  would  only  deliver  from  punishment,  the  other 
give  a  right  to  reward ;  and  so  St.  Chrysostom  may  only  mean, 
that  justification  is  more  than  pardon,  because  to  be  accounted 
ligbteous  is  more  than  to  be  acquitted  of  guilt.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  many  of  the  fathers  to  leave  in  some 
uncertainty  the  question,  whether  justification  did  or  did  not 
contain  in  it  the  making  that,  of  which  it  involved  the  imputation. 

This  is  especially  observable  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
Por  example,  in  the  45  th  chapter  of  the  De  Spiritu  et  Liter  a, 
where  he  is  reasoning  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul^  '  The  doers  of  the 
Law  shall  be  justified'  (Rom.  ii.  13),  he  asks,  'What  is  to  be 
juatified  but  to  be  made  just  by  Him  who  justifies  the  ungodly, 
so  that  from  ungodly,  he  becomes  just  ? '  and  so  he  concludes,  that 
by  this  phrase  St.  Paul  means^  that  '  they  shall  be  made  just, 
who  before  were  not  so,  not  who  before  were  just ;  that  so  the 
Jews,  who  were  hearers  of  the  Law,  might  understand  that  they 
need  the  grace  of  a  justifier  that  they  might  become  doers  of 
the  Law.'  Or  else,  he  proposes  to  interpret  it  in  the  other  way, 
'  shall  be  justified,  as  though  it  were  said,  shall  be  held  and 
accounted  righteous  ;  just  as  it  is  said  of  a  certain  one.  He  willing 
to  justify  himself,  that  is,  to  be  held  and  esteemed  just'  So  then 
Augustine  appears  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  whether  to  justify 
is  to  make,  or  to  esteem  and  hold  as  righteous. 

Yet  though  there  be  such  ambiguity,  we  need  be  but  little 
solicitous  on  the  subject ;  but  rather  conclude,  that  '  the  point 
having  never  been  discussed,  and  those  fathers  never  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  might  unawares  take 
the  word  (justify)  as  it  sounded  in  the  Latin,  especially  the  sense 
they  affixed  to  it  signifying  a  matter  very  true  and  certain  in 
Christianity.'' 

Dr.  Watefland,  in  his  treatise  on  Justification^  has  collected 
a  great  number  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  to  show,  that  they 
considered  every  person  at  his  baptism  to  receive  the  gift  of  justi- 
fication. Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  at  length.  But 
if  we  take  justification  to  mean  remission  of  sin  and  admission  into 

'  BMTOir,  Vol.  II.  Sermon  y.  On,  Justification  by  Faith. 
*  WftterUnd^B  Works,  Vol  ix.  p.  441. 
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God's  fyiYGUT,  it  needs  but  very  sliglitacquaiiitaiice  with  the  writings 
of  the  early  Christians  to  know^  that  as  they  confessed  their  faith 
'  in  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins/  so  they  nniversally 
taught,  that  all  persons  duly  receiving  baptism,  and  not  hindering 
the  grace  of  Ood  by  unbelief  and  impenitence,  obtain  in  baptism, 
pardon  for  sin,  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  and  covenant, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod  ;  and  that  so  they 
were  thenceforth  '  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  and  inheri- 
tors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/ 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  In  the  essence  of  this  Article 
the  fathers'  language  is  clear.  They  held,  that  all  hope  of  salva- 
tion must  spring  from  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of 
Christ.  They  taught  that  every  person  baptized  (not  forfeiting 
the  grace  by  sin  and  impenitence)  was  looked  on  as  a  member  of 
the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  so  in  favour  with  God.  They  spoke 
too  of  faith,  as  that  state  of  salvation,  in  which  we  receive  justi- 
fication and  life.  But  (if  at  least  we  make  some  exceptions)  they 
do  not  speak  in  the  clear  and  controversial  language  of  later  days  ; 
nor  is  it  always  certain,  whether  by  the  word  justified  they  under- 
stand, that  a  man's  faith  is  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness, 
or  that  being  the  great  sanctifying  principle,  it  is  the  instrument 
whereby  QoA  works  in  him  holiness. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  and  exceed  our  limits  to  inves- 
tigate at  length  the  definitions  of  the  schoolmen.  Learned  discus- 
sions are  liable  to  much  misunderstanding.  But  the  impressions 
popularly  conveyed  by  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  divines,  and 
especially  the  view  which  was  taken  of  them  by  Luther  and  their 
opponents,  are  very  important  to  our  right  apprehension  of  the 
controversy  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  schoolmen  generally  un- 
derstood justification  to  mean  not  infusion  of  righteousness,  but 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  true,  they  looked  on  it,  as  the  immediate 
result  of,  and  as  inseparably  connected  with  grace  inftised;  but 
their  definitions  made  justification  to  mean,  not  the  making 
righteous,  but  the  declaring  righteous.* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  denied  or  doubted,  that  such 


^  Primo  qusDritur,  an  jastificatio  impii 
Bit  remifliio  peocatorum  ?  £t  videtur  quod 
noD.  .  .  .  Sed  contra  est  quod  dicitur  in 
GloBsa  Rom.  yiii.  Super  illud  'Quos  vo- 
cayit,  bos  et  juBtificavit.'  Glo.  remiraione 
peccatonim:  ei^o  remisBio  peccatonim 
est  justificatio. — ^Aquinas,  Quattum.  DU- 


put.  quest    28,   Art  L  quoted  by  Lau- 
renoe,  Bamp.  Led.  p.  119. 

Neander,  Vol.  viii.  p.  212,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Bcbolastic  dit- 
ouBsionB  on  juBtification.  Hia  statements 
appear  different  from  tbose  in  the  text, 
but  it  is  only  so  at  first  sight. 


SicLj 
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justification  sprang  primarily  from  the  ghtbe  of  God^  and  merito- 
riously from  the  death  of  Christ.  The  faults  charged  upon  their 
ijstem  are,  that  they  looked  for  merit  de  congruo,  and  de  condignOj 
that  they  attached  efficcLcy  to  attrition,  that  they  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  saiisfactionf  and  that  they  assigned  grace  to  the  Sacra- 
ments es  opere  operato. 

Lather  especially  insists^  that  these  scholastic  opinions  were 
directly  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul^  and  of  the  grace  of 
Ood.  '  They  say/  he  writes^ '  that  a  good  work  before  grace  is 
able  to  obtain  grace  of  congruity  (which  they  call  meriium  de 
congruo),  because  it  is  meet  that  GFod  should  reward  such  a  work. 
Bat  when  grace  is  obtained^  the  work  following  deserveth  eternal 
Kfe  of  debt  and  worthiness,  which  they  call  meritum  de  condigno, 
.  .  For  the  first  Ood  is  no  debtor,  but,  because  He  is  just  and 
good.  He  must  approve  such  good  work,  though  it  be  done  in 
mortal  sin,  and  so  give  grace  for  such  service.  But  when  grace 
is  obtained,  Gh)d  is  become  a  debtor,  and  is  constrained  of  right 
tnd  duty  to  give  eternal  life.  For  now  it  is  not  only  a  work  of 
fiee  will,  done  according  to  the  substance,  but  also  done  in  grace, 
which  makes  a  man  acceptable  to  Ood,  that  is  to  say,  in  charity.' 
"Diis  is  the  divinity  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist ;  which  here  I 
recite,  that  St.  PauPs  argument  may  be  the  better  understood ; 
for  two  things  contrary  to  one  another  being  put  together  may  be 
the  better  understood/* 

Again,  the  compunction  for  sin,  which  might  be  felt  before 
tiie  grace  of  Ood  was  given,  was  called  attrition ;  compunction 
vising  from  the  motions  of  Ood's  Spirit  being  called  contrition. 
Now  attrition  was  considered  as  a  means,  whereby  Ood  predisposed 
to  grace.  So  that  it  had  in  it  some  merit  de  congruo,  and  so  of 
iti  own  nature  led  to  contrition  and  to  justification.' 

There  being  some  difficulty  in  knowing  whether  a  man's  repen- 
tance was  contrition  or  merely  attrition,  the  Church  was  supposed 
to  come  to  his  aid  with  the  power  of  the  keys.  The  sacrament  of 
penance  added  to  attrition,  and  works  of  satisfaction  being  enjoined, 
the  conscience  was  to  be  stilled,  though  it  might  yet  be  uncertain, 
whether  true  repentance  and  lively  faith  had  really  been  attained.^ 


'  Lather  on  GaLitianB  ii.  i6. 

*  See  Lamenoe^  B.  L.  Leot.  TV.  and 
yi  AJeo  DOteeon  Lect.  vi.  Jlie  following 
^  one  aeDtenoe  from  a  long  passage  quoted 
^  Idin,   p.  33  r,  from  Sootus,  Lib.  iv. 

<Hil.  IV.  qUBSU   3. 

'PotMt  ef|o  did  ouod  Dens  disponit 
ptr  aUiitioiiaiiiiy  in  aliquo  instantl  dare 


gratiam  :  et  pro  ilia  attritione,  ut  pro 
merito,  justificat,  sicut  est  meritum  justi- 
ficationis.  Et  lioet  non  oontinuareturidem 
actus  circa  peccatum  in  genere  naturae  et 
moris,  qui  prius,  adhuc  in  illo  instanti 
infunderetur  gratia,  qui  jam  praecepit 
meritum  de  congruo.' 

'  Laurence,  as  above,  and  p.  ^20. 
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Once  more,  the  doctrine,  that  the  Sacraments  worked  grace 
and  80  effected  justification  independentlyof  the  faith  of  the  receiver, 
and  merely  ex  opere  operalo,  was  by  the  reformers  charged  upon  the 
schoolmen  as  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of  justification,  through 
faith,  by  the  merits  of  Christ.^  And  at  last  when  by  attrition  per- 
fected by  penance,  satisfaction,  and  absolution,  and  through  the 
grace  of  Ood,  passing  into  contrition,  the  sinner  was  believed  to  be 
pardoned,  and  his  soul  justified  before  God,  it  still  remained  a 
question,  whether  there  was  not  a  certain  amount  of  temporal 
punishment  to  be  endured  in  this  life  perhaps,  but  more  probably 
in  purgatory,  before  the  soul  could  be  received  into  full  favour 
with  God,  and  be  pronounced '  not  guilty'  in  His  presence. 

The  abuses,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
connected  with  the  above  doctrines,  are  popularly  known.  Hence, 
especially,  the  merit  attached  to  pilgrimages,  and  other  works  of 
satisfaction,  which  were  thought  capable  of  averting  the  temporal 
punishments  yet  due  to  sin ;  although,  of  course,  eternal  punish- 
ment could  be  averted  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Hence,  too, 
the  famous  sale  of  indulgences,  which  first  prompted  Luther  to  take 
the  steps,  which  led  rapidly  to  his  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  is  possible,  that  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
of  the  more  learned  and  pious  of  the  divines  of  the  middle  ages, 
may,  when  fairly  interpreted,  admit  of  a  sense  far  more  innocent 
than  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  and  might,  if  confined  to  the 
schools,  have  produced  comparatively  little  mischief.  But  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  was  evidently  noxious. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact,  that  reformers,  in  all 
countries,  felt  that  the  great  evil,  against  which  they  had  to  fight, 
was  the  general  belief,  that  man  could  merit  God^s  favour  by  good 
deeds  of  his  own,  and  that  works  of  mercy,  charity,  and  self-denial, 
procured  (through  the  intercession  of  Christ,  or  perhaps  of  the 
Virgin  Mary)  pardon  for  sin  and  acceptance  with  God. 

It  was  in  opposition  to  all  this,  that  Luther  so  strongly  pro- 
pounded his  doctrine  of 'justification  by  faith  only.'  He  saw  the 
extreme  importance  of  teaching  men  to  acknowledge  their  own 
weakness,  and  to  rely  on  the  Atonement, '  as  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'  Salvation  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  grace,  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  with 
the  view  of  effectually  destroying  all  hope  from  claims,  he  adopted 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  put  forth  in  its  strongest  possible 


'  Laurence,  p.  324. 
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form^  as  the  artiadus  statdia  aut  cadentis  ecclesue,  the  statement 
that  'justification  is  by  faith  only/  without  works^  love,  or  holiness. 
That  is  to  say^  he  asserted  that  man  is  justified  through,  or  because 
of  the  merits  of  Christy  and  that  the  sole  instrument  of  his  justi- 
fication is  faith.  This  faith  indeed  will  produce  charity^  and  so 
good  works :  but^  when  considered  as  justifying,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  apart  from  holiness,  and  charity,  and  good  works. 

The  Tehemence  of  his  temper^  and  the  great  importance  which 
lie  attached  to  hb  doctrine,  led  him  to  state  it  in  language  which 
we  may  not  approve.  Such  language,  if  used  now,  when  very 
different  errors  prevail  from  those  most  common  in  Luther*s  time, 
mighty  in  all  probability,  lead  to  Antinomianism  and  fanaticism  of 
all  kinds.  But  it  is  necessary  to  put  ourselves  into  Luther's 
position,  and  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  man  whose  energy  brought 
about  the  greatest  revolution  in  European  history,  in  order  to  judge 
justly  of  his  language  and  opinions. 

For  example,  Luther  stated,  that  faith  alone,  not  faith  informed 
or  perfected  by  charity,  was  that  which  justified,  lliis  seems 
opposed  to  the  language  of  St.  James  (ch.  ii.  14,  &c.),  and  even  to 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  '  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love,'  which  'availeth  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal.  v.  6). 
Accordingly,  the  schoolmen  had  distinguished  hetweenfidesir^ormis, 
a  faith  which  was  merely  speculative,  and  had  in  it  neither  love 
nor  holiness,  and  fides  formata,  or  faith  which  is  perfected  by  the 
charity  and  good  works  which  spring  from  it ;  to  which  faith  they 
attributed  the  office  of  justifying.^  Now  this  statement,  that  it  is 
fides  formata  which  justifies,  Luther  denied.  By  so  doing  it  will 
be  thought  by  many,  that  he  contradicted  Scripture,  the  fathers, 
the  homilies  of  our  own  Church,  and  the  sentiments  of  many  con- 
temporary reformers.  But  the  ground,  on  which  he  did  so,  he 
himself  clearly  explains  to  us.  The  schoolmen  and  Biomanist 
divines,  according  to  him,  taught,  that  faith,  furnished  with  charity, 
justified  the  sinner,  in  order  that  they  might  assign  the  office  of 
justification^  not  to  the  faith,  but  to  the  charity :  that  so  it  might 
be  said.  Faith  justifies  indeed  ;  but  it  is  because  of  the  merit  of  that 
charity,  and  of  those  good  works  which  it  contains,  and  which  give 
it  all  its  efficacy.  '  Faith,'  he  says,  is,  according  to  them, '  the 
body  and  the  shell ;  charity  the  life,  the  kernel,  the  form,  and  fur- 


^  On  thifl  BchoUutio  distiDCtion  see  Cal- 
Tin,  JiutiL  Lib.  II.  c.  II.  §  8.  Also  Ne- 
ander,  VoL  vm.  120,  aai.  Calvin  him- 
self  deniet  the  justice  of  tbe  distinction 
oa  this  ground :  Fides  in  Cliristi  notitia 


sita  est.  Christus  nisi  cum  Spiritus  sui 
sanctifieatione  cognosci  nequit.  Gonse- 
quitur  fidem  a  pic  affectu  nullo  modo  esse 
diatrahendam.  A  veiy  different  ar^ment 
from  Lutbei'e. 
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niture/  '  But  we/  he  continues,  'in  the  stead  of  this  charity^  put 
faith^  and  we  say^  that  faith  apprehends  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
form  which  adorns  and  furnishes  faith.  ...  As  the  schoolmen  say, 
that  charity  adorns  and  furnishes  faith ;  so  do  we  say,  that  it  is 
Christ  which  furnishes  or  adorns  faith,  or  rather,  that  He  is  the  very 
form  and  perfection  of  faith.  Wherefore  Christ  apprehended  by  faith 
and  dwelling  in  the  heart  is  the  true  Christian  righteousness,  for 
which  God  counteth  us  righteous  and  giveth  us  eternal  life.'' 

Faith,  then,  he  taught,  will  justify,  not  because  it  is  full  of  love, 
but  because  it  is  full  of  Christ.  Therefore,  too,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  faith  justified,  before  it  had  charity  or  good 
works  with  it ;  though,  of  necessity,  it  must  produce  charity  and 
good  works,  as  soon  as  it  has  justified.  Faith  he  compares  to  the 
bride,  Christ  to  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  will  be  alone  with  the 
Bridegroom,  but  as  soon  as  she  cometh  forth  from  the  bride- 
chamber,  she  will  be  attended  by  her  bridesmaids  and  followers, 
good  works  and  holiness. 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  aud  the  in- 
finite importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  led  him  into  vehemence 
of  expressions,  and  perhaps  inaccuracy  of  statements,  which  only 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  extenuate.  At  times  he  seems 
to  speak,  as  if  faith  itself  was  the  cause,  not  merely  the  instrument, 
of  salvation.  At  other  times  he  writes,  as  if  good  works  were 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  desired.  But  it  is  fair  to  consider  these 
expressions,  as  the  result  of  inadvertence  and  the  impetuosity  with 
which  he  pleaded  a  favourite  cause ;  when  we  find  statements  of 
the  evil  of  Antinomianism,  and  the  excellency  of  those  works  which 
spring  from  faith,  in  other  portions  of  the  very  same  writings.** 

It  should  be  added,  that  Luther  plainly  put  forth  the  statement, 
that  the  sins  of  the  believer  are  imputed  to  Christ,  and  so  that 
Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  the  believer.'  He  speaks  often 
of  the  desirableness  of  attaining  to  personal  assurance  of  salvation, 
and  at  times  appears  to  identify  this  assurance  with  justifying  faith.^ 


^  Luther  on  Galat  ii.  i6.  See  also 
on  Gal.  il  17  ;  ▼.  16. 

*  For  example,  on  Gal.  iii.  72:  *  When 
we  are  out  of  the  matter  of  justification, 
we  cannot  enough  praise  and  extol  those 
works  which  God  has  commanded.  For 
who  can  enough  commend  the  profit  and 
fruit  of  only  one  work,  which  a  Christian 
does  in  and  through  faith  ?  Indeed,  it  is 
more  precious  than  heaven  and  earth.* 
See  also  on  GaL  iii.  19,  23,  27,  &c. 

'  See  on  Gal.  ii.  16 :  iii  13. 

'  See  on  GaL  iii.  13.    Qpem,   1554. 


Tom.  y.  p.  35P.  Concerning  Luther's 
view  of  the  connexion  of  justification  with 
baptism,  we  may  refer  to  his  commentary 
on  GaL  iii.  17,  Tom.  v.  p.  369.  There  he 
says,  'We  have  by  nature  the  leathern 
coat  of  Adam,  but  we  put  on  Christ  by 
baptism.*  In  Baptismo  non  datur  vesti- 
tus  legalis  justitise  aut  nostrorum  operom, 
sed  Christus  fit  indumentum  nostrum.  .  . 
Evangelice  Christum  induere,  non  est 
legem  et  opera,  sed  insestimabile  donum 
induere,  scilicet  remissionem  peccatonim, 
justitiam,  pacem,  consol&tionem,  Lelitiam 
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Hie  Council  of  Trent  was  much  occupied  in  discussing  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification.  Indeed  the  Tridentine  fathers  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  consideration  of  it^  with  the  conviction  that  all 
his  errors  might  be  resolved  into  this  one.^ 

It  was  universally  agreed  among  these  divines  that  faith 
justifies.  But  what  justifying  faith  was^  or  how  it  justified^  was 
much  debated.  '  All  agreed,  that  justifying  faith  is  an  assent  to 
whatsoever  is  revealed  by  God,  or  determined  by  the  Church  to  be 
believed ;  which^  sometimes  being  joined  with  charity,  sometimes 
remaining  without  it,  they  distinguished  into  two  sorts  ,*  one,  which 
ia  found  in  sinners,  which  the  schools  call  unformed,  solitary,  idle, 
or  dead :  the  other,  which  is  only  in  the  good,  working  by  charity^ 
and  therefore  called  formed,  efficacious,  and  lively.'  But  it  was 
not  universally  agreed,  that  justifying  faith  was  to  be  called  faith 
formed  by  charity ;  Marinarus,  a  Carmelite,  objecting  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  say,  that  iiEuth  was  formed  by  charityj  but  that  it  worketh 
by  charity.* 

There  was  much  discussion  concerning  works  before  grace,  and 
merit  de  congruo ;  in  which  the  Franciscans  maintained,  whilst  the 
Dominicans  denied,  that  good  works  could  be  done  without  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  and  so  merit  grace  of  congruity.'  But  concerning 
works  after  grace,  all  agreed  to  condemn  Luther,  who  denied  in- 
trinsic goodness  to  works  done  in  and  after  grace,  and  asserted 
even  that  these  were  sins.  These,  they  all  asserted,  having  been 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  were  essentially  good  and  perfect.* 
They  all  agreed  too,  that  only  faith  could  not  be  said  to  justify, 
since  God  and  the  Sacraments  do  justify,  as  causes  in  their 
several  kinds.* 

But  the  principal  points  of  the  difficulty  were  :  first.  Is  a  man 
justified,  and  then  acts  justly  ?  or.  Does  he  act  justly,  and  then  is 
justified?  and  secondly,  Is  the  word  'justify'  to  be  used  in  the 
forensic  sense  of  imputing  righteousness ;  or  does  it  mean  infusion 
of  habitual  righteousness  into  the  heart  ?  On  the  latter  point  there 
was  much  diiSerence  of  opinion ;  the  Franciscans  strongly  opposing 
the  forensic  sense,  which  was  as  strongly  upheld  by  Marinarus. 
None  doubted,  that  Christ  had  merited  for  us,  but  some  blamed  the 
word  to  impute,  because  it  was  not  found  in  the  fathers ;  whilst 
others  said  that^  agreeing  on  the  thing,  it  was  needless  to  dispute 
about  the  word ;  a  word  which  it  appears  the  Dominicans  especially 


IB  Spirita  Sancto,  ulutein,  yitaai,  et 
Chriiiam  ipsam.  S«o  alio  Dt,  Saer, 
Bapti&m,  Tgm.  X.  p.  73. 


^  Sftrpi,  IlitU  Lib.  Ii.  p.  178. 
»p.  183.  »p.  185. 

♦  p.  186.  »  p,  183. 
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would  have  accepted^  as  showing  that  all  was  from  Christy  but  that 
they  suspected  any  word  which  was  popular  with  the  Lutherans.^ 

After  many  such  discussions  as  these^  the  Council  finally  drew 
up  sixteen  heads  and  thirty  canons  or  ianathemas  on  the  subject 
of  justification,  yet  so  guarded  and  obscure,  that  each  party  wrote 
tf^atises  to  prove  that  the  decisions  were  in  their  favour.'  The 
most  important  of  the  decrees  were  the  following  :  (2)  That  QoA 
sent  His  Son  to  redeem  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (3)  But  that, 
though  He  died  for  all,  yet  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit,  to  whom 
His  merit  is  communicated.  (4)  That  the  justification  of  the 
wicked  is  a  translation  from  the  state  of  a  son  of  Adam  to  that  of 
a  son  of  God,  which,  since  the  Gt)spel,  is  not  done  without  baptism 
or  the  TOW  thereof.  (5)  That  the  beginning  of  justification  in 
adults  proceeds  from  preventing  grace.  (7)  That  justification  is 
not  only  remission  of  sins,  but  sanctification  also ;  and  has  five 
causes ;  the  final,  God's  glory  and  eternal  life  ;  the  efficient,  God ; 
the  meritorious,  Christ ;  the  instrumental,  the  sacraments ;  and 
the  formal,  righteousness,  given  by  God,  received  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  receiver,  receiving  together  with  remission  of  sins,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  (8)  That  when  St.  Paul  saith  that  man  is 
justified  by  faith  and  gratis,  it  ought  to  be  understood,  because 
faith  is  the  beginning,  and  the  things  which  precede  justification 
are  not  meritorious  of  grace.^ 

Among  the  anathemas,  some  of  the  most  important  are :  (i) 
That  a  man  may  be  justified  without  grace.  (11)  That  man  is 
justified  only  by  the  imputation  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  or  only  by 
remission  of  sins  without  inherent  grace,  or  charity ;  or  that  the 
grace  of  justification  is  only  the  favour  of  God.  (12)  That  justi- 
fying faith  is  nothing  but  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  who  re- 
mitteth  sins  for  Christ.  (14)  That  man  is  absolved  and  justified, 
because  he  doth  firmly  believe  that  he  is  justified/ 

These  articles  and  canons  show  the  difference  between  Luther 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  far  as  we  can  be  certain  of  the  design 
of  the  latter.  Yet  the  most  eminent  divines  present  in  the  Council, 
after  its  decrees,  debated  on  their  sense  ;^  so  that  at  last  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  decree  against  all  notes,  glosses  and  commen- 
taries ;  the  Pope  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  solving  diffi- 
culties, and  settling  controversies  on  the  subject/ 


^  Sarpi,  nidt.  Bk.  ii.  p.  187. 

*  p.  202. 

'  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  capp.  2,  3, 

4.  5»  7>  8. 


*  Concil.  Tritlent.  Can.   i,  11,  12,  14. 
'^  Sarpi,  Bk.  11.  p.  215. 

•  Ibid.  Bk.  VIII.  p.  762. 
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Boman  Catholic  writers  since  the  Reformation  have  generally 
gone  against  the  forensic  sense  of  the  word  '  justify' ;  have  held 
that  God  by  grace  implants  inherent  righteousness  in  the  heart, 
makes  the  sinner  righteous  by  union  with  Christ  and  the  indwelling 
of  His  Spirit^  and  that  then  He  esteems  him^  what  in  fact  He  has 
made  him,  a  holy  and  righteous  man.  Their  view  has  been  thus 
stated  by  one^  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  carefully  studied  it. 
'  It  appears  that  they  hold  two  things : — that  the  presence  of  grace 
implies  the  absence  of  mortal  sin ;  next,  that  it  is  a  divine  gift 
bringing  with  it  the  property  of  a  continual  acceptableness,  and  so 
recommending  the  soul  to  God's  favour,  so  as  to  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  any  superadded  pardon/^ 

To  return  to  the  Lutheran  divines:  Melancthon,  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  generally  the  more  moderate  Lutherans,  softened 
and  explained  the  strong  language  of  Luther.  With  them  Faith 
was  trust  (fiducia),  or  fiduciary  apprehension.  It  was  made  clear, 
that  fidth  in  itself  had  no  virtue,  but  that  the  meritorious  cause 
of  justification  was  the  death  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ.  So 
that  justification  by  faith  was  even  said  to  be  a  correlative  term 
for  justification  or  salvation  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ. 
Nay,  justification  by  faith  was  even  called  a  Paulina  figura,  by 
which  was  meant,  that  we  are  saved  by  grace^  and  not  by  claims 
or  merits  of  our  own.' 


^  Newmao,  On  Juatificaiion  p.  396. 
See  alio  BeUarmme,  Dt  Juaiific,  ;  and 
Barrow,  Vol.  n.  Sect.  v.  p.  79. 

Bellannine  statee  the  cauaes  of  jastifi- 
cation  thus :  I.  Tht  final  eatue,  Qod's 
glory  and  oar  lalvation.  2.  The  efficient 
atmse,  God^a  goodneas  and  ChriBt's  merits. 
3.  7^  material  eauUy  the  mind  or  will 
of  man,  in  which  righteoiiflneaa  abides,  and 
in  which  are  formed  the  diapositioDB  pre- 
diapomng  to  the  formal  cause.  4.  The 
formal  caiue,  internally,  the  habit  of 
graoe ;  externally,  the  righteonsness  of 
Uhritt.  Dt  JuMtif^,  Lib.  L  cap.  2.  Jasti- 
ficstion  he  deniea  to  consist  in  remission 
of  sins  or  imputation  of  righteousness  only, 
but  asserts  it  to  have  fur  its  formal  cause 
the  infusion  of  habitual  righteousness.  Lib. 
n.  cap.  3,  6,  15.  G^ood  works  he  araerts 
to  be  meritorious  of  eternal  life,  but  that, 
because  they  are  wrought  in  us  by  the 
grace  of  God.    Lib.  ▼.  cap.  12,  etpastim, 

*  Fide  sum  us  justi,  id  est,  per  miseri' 
cordiam  propter  Christum  sum  us  justi ; 
non  quia  fidea  sit  virtus,  quae  mereatur 
remiasionem  sua  dignitate.  —  Melaitcth. 
Loei  Tkeolog.  dt  ^tytcm.  Adver$,  p.  286. 
Lftoreoce^  B.  L.  p.  3^3. 

Com   didtnr,  Ilde  justificamur,  non 


aliud  dicitur,  quam  quod  propter  Filium 
Dei  acoipiamus  remissionem  peccatorum 
et  reputemur  justi.  .  .  .  lotelligatur  ergo 
propositio  correlative^  Fide  justi  sumus, 
id  est,  per  misericordiam  propter  Filium 
Dei  sumus  justi  sen  accepti.— Mel  L<ic. 
Theol,  de  roc,  Fidti.  f.  199.  2.  Newman 
On  Juttif.  p.  278. 

Cum  igitur  dicimus  Pidejuttificamw^ 
non  hoc  intelligimus,  quod  justi  sumus 
propter  ipsius  virtutis  dignitatem,  sed 
bsec  est  sententia,  consequi  nos  remis- 
sionem peccatorum,  et  iroputationem  jus- 
titie  per  misericordiam  propter  Christum. 
.  .  .  Jam  bonos  mentes  nihil  offendet 
novit4uhujuM  Paulirnje  Jigurce^  Fide  jutti- 
ficamur^  si  iotelligant  proprie  de  miseri- 
cordia  dici,  eamque  veris  et  necessariis 
laudibus  omari.  Quid  potest  enim  esse 
gratius  oonscientia  afflictse  et  pavidse  in 
veris  doloribus  quam  audire,  hoc  esse 
mandatum  Dei  hanc  eose  vocem  sponsi 
Christi,  ut  statuant  certe  donari  remis- 
sionem peccatorum  seu  reconciliationem, 
non  propter  nostram  dignitatem,  sed 
gratis,  i^er  misericordiam,  propter  Chris- 
tum, utbeneficium  sitcertum. — Confessto 
August.  154a  De  Fide,  Sylloye  Confca- 
iionum,  Ox£  1827,  p.  182. 
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Thus  then  it  was  ruled,  that  the  peculiar  significance  of  St. 
Paul's  language,  and  of  the  Lutheran  use  of  it,  implied,  not  an 
opposition  of  faith  to  charity,  or  of  fjEuth  to  holiness,  but  an  oppo- 
sition of  the  merits  of  Christ  to  the  merits  of  man,  of  the  mercy 
of  God  to  the  claims  which  a  sinner  might  suppose  himself  to  have 
for  acceptance  in  God's  presence. 

Still  it  was  clear  that,  in  some  sense,  faith  was  made  the  in- 
strument  or  formal  cause  of  justification.  And  the  question  still 
remained.  Had  such  faith  love  in  it,  or  was  it  to  be  considered  as 
apart  from  love  ?  We  have  seen  that  Luther  declared,  that  justi- 
fying faith  had  not  love  in  it,  till  it  had  justified ;  and  to  his  defi- 
nitions some  of  the  Lutherans  adhered,  though  he  may  himself 
afterwards  have  in  some  degree  modified  them. 

Melancthon  and  the  moderate  Lutherans  appear  to  have  spoken 
rather  difierently.  Melancthon  says,  that '  no  doubt  there  are  love 
and  other  graces  in  faith' ;  but  that,  when  St.  Paul  says,  '  we  are 
justified  by  faith,'  he  means,  not  by  the  virtue  of  that  grace,  but 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  Mediator.'*  The  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  declares,  that '  faith  cannot  exist  except  in  those 
who  repent ;'  that,  '  among  good  works,  the  chief  is  faith,  which 
produces  many  other  virtues,  which  cannot  exist  till  faith  has  been 
conceived  in  the  heart."  Again,  it  reconciles  St.  James  and  St. 
Paul,  by  explaining,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  a  mere  historical 
faith,  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  reliance  on  God's  mercy  in  Christ.' 
It  distinctly  asserts,  that  faith  brings  forth  good  works,  and  quotes 
with  approbation  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  Fides  bon(B  voluntatis  et 
justcB  actionis  genitrix  est.*  All  then,  but  a  few  of  the  more  rigid 
Lutherans,  agreed,  that  it  was  a  living,  not  a  dead  faith,  a  faith, 
fiill  of  good  works,  not  a  bare  and  historical  assent  to  truth,  which 
justified  the  soul.  Still  the  question  remained.  Was  it  fides,  qiue 
viva  est  J  or  fides  qua  viva  est,  {i.e.  faith,  which  is  living,  or  faith, 
because  it  is  living,)  which  justifies  ?  Some  thought,  that,  if  it 
were  considered  as  justifying  because  it  was  living,  then  there  would 
be  some  merit  attached  to  that  which  quickened  it,  or  which  showed 


^  Concedo  in  fiducia    inesse  dilecti- 

onero,  et  banc  virtutem  et  plerasque  alias 

adesse  oportere ;  sed  cum  dicimus,  Fiducia 

BumuB  ju8ti,  non  intelHgatur  dob  propter 

virtutia  iatius  di^itatem,  sed  per  miae- 

ricordiam    recipi    propter    Mediatorem, 

quern    tamen    oportet    fide    apprehendi. 

£rgo  hoc  dicimuB  correlative. — Melanctb. 

Lod  Tkeolog.  de  Argum,  Advert,  p.  184. 

Laurence,  B,  L,  p.  332.     Newman,  Jui- 

HJic,  p.  xa 


'  Neo  existere  fides  potest  nisi  in  hifl 
qui  poenitentiam  agunt,  quia  fides  conso- 
latur  corda  in  oontritione  et  terroribus 
peccati.  .  . .  Inter  bona  opera,  pr»cipuam 
est  et  BumrouB  cultus  Dei  fides  ipsa^  et 
parit  multas  alias  virtutes,  qusB  existere 
non  possunt,  nisi  prius  corda  fidtm  con- 
ceperint — Confess.  August.  St^  C<mf. 
p.  83. 

•  Sylloge  Conf.  pp.  181,  182. 

*/6id  p.  183. 
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it  to  be  alive,  t.e.  to  charity.  Modes  were  inveated  of  explaining 
the  diflBculty^  which  savoured  more  of  metaphysical  subtlety  than 
of  practical  wisdom^  such  as  that  mentioned  by  Bishop  Bull: 
'  Faith  justifies,  pregnant  with  good  works,  but  not  as  yet  haviug 
giren  birth  to  them/^ 

Bucer,  a  divine,  who  had  some  concern  in  our  own  Reforma- 
tion, and  whose  opinions  are  therefore  particularly  interesting  to 
us,  seems  to  have  been  very  moderate  on  this  subject.  He  ex- 
presses his  regret,  that  language  should  be  used  concerning  faith 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  holiness,  such  as  to  offend  well-meaning 
men.  He  considers,  that  no  one  should  object  to  the  additions  of 
viva  or  formaia  as  applied  to  justifying  faith ;  since  it  is  plain, 
that  St.  Paul  spoke  of  a  living  faith,  as  justifying,  and  only  meant 
to  exclude  self-righteousness.^ 

Several  controversies  concerning  justification  arose  among  the 
liatherans,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Luther.  Osiander,  a.d.  1550, 
broached  some  opinions,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  divine.  They  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  ^that  faith  does 
not  justify  by  applying  and  embracing  the  righteousness  of  the 
Man  Christ,  but  by  uniting  to  Christ,  who  then  by  His  Divine 
nature  dweUs  in  the  heart,  and  that  this  union  both  justifies  before 
God,  and  sanctifies  the  sinner/  There  was  probably,  however, 
something  more  than  this,  or  it  would  hardly  have  excited  the 
vehement  opposition  of  so  mild  a  man  as  Melancthon.' 

Of  a  very  different  kind  were  the  errors  of  Agricola  (a.d. 
1538)  who  is  accused  of  having  carried  the  doctrine  o{  faith  alone 
to  its  most  noxious  extreme.  He  is  esteemed  the  founder  of  the 
Antinomians ;  and  is  said  to  have  held^  that  all  licentiousness 
and  sin  were  allowable,  if  only  Christ  was  received  and  embraced 
by  a  lively  faith.     He  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Luther.* 

To  proceed  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Calvinistic  reformers ; 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  symbolized  with  Luther  in 
his  general  statement  concerning  justification.  They  declared,  that 
tojuitify  was  a  forensic  term  signifying  to  remit  «i72^,and  pronounce 
righteous}     They  said,  that  we  receive  this  justification  not  by 


'  Boll,  Eamx,  Apottol.     DiBs.  Prior. 

TL  a. 

s  See  ipeeiidly  on  Psalm  xi.  quoted  by 
Boll,  BarwL  Apottci.  DIm.  Post.  ii.  8. 

<  Moah.  Ch.  Hitt.  Art.  xvi.  §  IIL  part 
n.  See  alto  Calv.  Inttiiut.  m.  cap.  xi. 
5 — 1 1,  who  aecoaes  him  of  opinions  bor- 
dering on  Hanicheism. 

^  Moth,  as  aboTe. 


^  Justificatio  significat  Apostolo  in 
disputatione  de  Justificatione,  peceata 
remiUeref  a  culpa  et  pmna  abtolvere^  in 
gratiam  recipfrCj  et  judum  pronundairt. 
— ConfeM.  ffelvet  SyUogt,  p.  51. 

Nos  justifioattonem  simpHciter  inter- 
pretamur  acceptionem,  qua  nos  Deus  in 
gratiam  receptos  projustis  habeU — CalYin, 
ImU  m.  XI.  2. 
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works,  but  by  faith  in  God's  mercy ;  and  because  faith  receives 
Christ,  our  righteousness,  and  ascribes  all  to  God's  grace  in  Christ, 
therefore  justification  is  attributed  to  faith,  and  that,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  any  work  of  ours.'  They  con- 
sidered it  to  consist  especially  in  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to 
Christ,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us ;  and  strenuously  denied, 
that  justification  was  in  consequence  of  any  internal  sanctification 
wrought  in  us  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  faith 
which  He  inspires.*  They  denied,  that  justification  was  of  faith  and 
works  conjoined.'  But  when  the  question  arose.  Is  the  faith  which 
justifies  to  be  considered  as  alone,  and  informis,  or  lively,  and  full 
of  good  works,  (Jormata)  ?  they  seem  to  have  decided,  that  it  was 
the  latter,  and  not  the  former ;  although  Calvin  complained,  that 
the  distinction  was  nugatory,  inasmuch  as  faith  never  could  exist 
apart  from  the  holiness  which  it  produces.^ 

Our  own  reformers  soon  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
with  such  modifications  as  their  own  wisdom  suggested.  In  the 
Articles  set  forth  in  1536,  justification  is  defined  to  signify  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  acceptance  into  the  favour  of  God.  We  are  said 
to  attain  this  justification  for  the  only  mercy  and  grace  of  the 
Father,  freely  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  through  contrition  and 
faith  joined  with  charity  ;^  language  which  is  repeated  in  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man? 

As  on  other  subjects,  the  English  reformers*  views  grew  more 
fixed  and  definite  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Homily 
of  Salvation  and  the  nth  Article  of  1552  expressed  definitively  the 
judgment  of  Cranmer  and  his  companions  on  justification.  The 
I  Ith  Article,  as  drawn  by  them,  ran  thus :  '  Justification  by  only 


>  SyUoge,  p.  51. 

'  Deus  noB  justificat  non  imputans 
nobis  peccata,  sed  imputans  Christi  nobis 
justitiam. — SyUoge^  p.  51. 

Hinc  et  illud  conficitur,  sola  interces- 
flione  justitise  Christi nosobtinere  at  cor<im 
Deo  justifioemur.  Quorl  perinde  valet 
ac  si  diceretnr  hominem  non  in  seipso 
justum  esse,  sed  quia  ChriRti  justitia  im- 
putitinne  cum  illo  communicatur :  qiiod 
yiccnrata  nnimadversione  dignum  est. 
Siquidem  evanescit  nugaraentum  illud, 
ideo  justificari  hominem  fide,  quoniam  ilia 
Spiritum  Dei  participat  quo  jiiRtus  red- 
ditur  :  quod  roagis  est  contrarium  supe- 
riori  doctrinse  quam  ut  conciliari  anquam 
qne;it  Neqiio  enim  dubium,  qui  11  sit 
inopB  proprisp  justitise.  qui  justitiam  extra 


seipsum  quserere  docetur. — Calv./ftrt.  in. 
XL  23. 

'  Calv.  Inst,  in.  xi.  13,  14. 

*  Quapropter  loquimur  in  hac  causa, 
non  de  ficta  fide,  de  inani  et  otiosa  et 
mortna,  sed  de  viva,  vivi6canteqae,  qusB 
propter  Christum,  qui  vita  est  et  vivificat, 
quem  comprehendit,  viva  est  et  dicitur,  ac 
se  vivam  esse  vivis  declarat  opehbus. 
Nihil  itaqne  contra  banc  nostram  doc- 
triuam  pugnat  Jacobus  ille,  qui  de  fide 
loquitur  inani  et  mortua,  quam  quidam 
jactabant,  Christum  autem  intra  se  viven- 
tern  per  fideui  non  habebant. — Confess. 
Ilelvet.  Sylloge,  p.  53.  See  also  Calvin, 
Inst.  lu.  i.  8,  Quoted  above. 

"  FormtUanes  of  Faith  in  th€  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.     Oxford,  p.  12. 

•  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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faith  in  Jesns  Christy  in  that  sense  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Homi]y 
of  Justification^  is  a  most  certain  and  wholesome  doctpne  for 
Christian  men.'  The  Article^  as  it  stands  now,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently worded^  hnt  probably  conveys  the  same  sense.  Both  send 
na  to  the  'Homily  of  Justification/  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
sense,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  understands  '  Justification 
by  faith  ;*  and  therefore  the  definitions  of  this  homily,  if  we  can 
discover  them^  are  the  definitions  of  the  Anglican  Church  concern- 
ing this  debated  point.  There  is  no  homily  entitled  the  Homily 
of  Justification,  but  the  Homily  of  Salvation  treats  expressly  of 
jastifioation ;  and  it  has  therefore  always  been  understood,  either 
that  this  homily  alone  (or  this  conjoined  with  that  which  pre- 
cedes, and  that  which  follows  it),  is  the  homily  referred  to  in  the 
Article. 

The  Article  itself,  as  it  now  stands,  appears  to  speak  very 
mnch  the  language  of  Melancthon  and  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg; for  its  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is, 
that '  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merits 
of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings.'  This  is  language  very  similar  to  that 
of  Melancthon,  quoted  above,  who  considered  justification  by  faith, 
and  salvation  by  grace,  to  be  correlative  terms ;  and  to  that  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  calls  justification  by  faith  a  Paulina 
fiffura  for  remission  of  sins  by  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  For 
further  explanation,  the  Article  sends  us  to  the  homily,  which 
teaches  as  follows. 

It  begins  by  defining  justification  to  be  ^  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  trespasses/  '  This  justification  or  righteousness,  which  we  so 
receive  of  Ood's  mercy  and  Christ's  merits  embraced  by  faith,  is 
taken^  allowed,  and  accepted  for  our  perfect  and  full  justification. 
.  •  •  .  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  Law  for  us, 
and  by  shedding  of  His  most  precious  Blood,  to  make  a  sacrifice 
and  satisfaction,  or  (as  it  may  be  caUed)  amends  to  His  Father  for 
our  jrins,  to  assuage  His  wrath  and  indignation  conceived  against 
us  for  the  same.  Insomuch  that  infants,  being  baptized  and  dying 
in  their  infancy,  are  by  this  sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins, 
brought  to  God's  favour,  and  made  His  children,  and  inheritors  of 
His  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  they,  which  in  act  or  deed^  do 
sin  after  baptism,  when  they  turn  again  to  God  unfeignedly,  they 
are  likewise  washed  by  this  sacrifice  from  their  sins,  in  such  sort 
that  there  remaineth  not  any  spot  of  sin  that  shall  be  imputed  to 
their  damnation.    This  is  that  justification  of  righteouaneaa,  '99\i\ODk 
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St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  when  he  saith.  No  man  is  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  freely,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  GaL  ii.  .  .  . 
The  Apostle  toucheth  expressly  three  things,  which  must  go 
together  in  our  justification.  Upon  God's  part,  His  great  mercy 
and  grace :  upon  Christ's  part,  justice,  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of 
Qod'n  justice :  .  .  .  .  upon  our  part,  true  and  lively  faith  in  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  yet  is  not  ours,  but  God's  working 

in  us Therefore  St.  Paul  declareth  here  nothing  upon  the 

behalf  of  man  concerning  his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  which  nevertheless  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man's 
only  work  without  God.  And  yet  that  faith  doth  not  shut  out 
How  it  is  to  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread  and  the  fear  of  God,  to 
be  underatood  be  joined  with  faith,  in  every  man  that  is  justified, 
tifietlrvritlioat  ^^^  ^^  shutteth  them  out  from  the  oflSce  of  justifying, 
works.  So  that,  although  they  be  all  present  together  in  him 

that  is  justified,  yet  they  justify  not  altogether ;  nor  the  &ith  also 
doth  not  shut  out  the  justice  of  our  good  works,  necessarily  to  be 
done  afterwards  of  duty  towards  God :  (for  we  are  most  bounden 
to  serve  God  in  doing  good  deeds,  commanded  by  Him  in  His 
holy  Scripture,  all  the  days  of  our  life :)  but  it  excludeth  them, 
so  that  we  may  not  do  them  to  this  intent,  to  be  made  just  by 
doing  of  them.'  ^ 

Again — ^  The  true  understanding  of  the  doctrine,  we  be  justi- 
fied freely  by  faith  without  works,  or  that  we  be  justified  by  faith 
in  Christ  only,  is  not,  that  this  our  own  act  to  believe  in  Christ, 
or  this  our  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  within  us,  doth  justify  us,  and 
deserve  our  justification  unto  us  (for  that  were  to  count  ourselves 
to  be  justified  by  some  act  or  virtue  which  is  within  ourselves)  ; 
but  the  true  understanding  and  meaning  thereof  is,  that  although 
we  hear  God's  word,  and  believe  it ;  although  we  have  faith,  hope, 
charity,  repentance,  dread  and  fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never 
so  many  good  works  thereunto ;  yet  we  must  renounce  the  merit 
of  all  said  virtues,  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  all  other  virtues  and 
good  deeds,  which  we  either  have  done,  shall  do,  or  can  do,  as 
things  that  be  far  too  weak  and  insufficient  and  imperfect,  to 
deserve  remission  of  our  sins  and  our  justification;  and  therefore  we 
must  trust  only  in  God's  mercy,  and  that  sacrifice  which  our  High 
Priest  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  once  offered  for 
us  upon  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God's  grace  and  remission, 
as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as  of  all  actual  sin  committed 


First  part  of  the  Homily  of  SaivaLvon. 
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hj  vs  after  our  baptism^  if  we  truly  repent  and  turn  unfeignedly 
to  bim  again.  So  that  as  St  John  the  Baptist^  although  he  was 
nerer  so  virtuous  and  godly  a  man^  yet  in  this  matter  of  forgiyeness 
of  nn,  he  did  put  the  people  firom  him^  and  appointed  them  to 
Christ,  saying  thus  unto  them  :  Behold  the  Lamb  qf  God,  which 
takeih  away  the  sins  qf  the  world,  John  i.;  even  so,  as  great  and 
godly  a  virtue  as  the  lively  faith  is,  yet  it  putteth  us  from  itself, 
and  remitteth  or  appointeth  us  unto  Christ,  for  to  have  only  by 
Him  remission  of  our  sins,  or  justification.  So  that  our  faith  in 
Christ  (as  it  were)  saith  unto  us  thus :  It  is  not  I  that  take  away 
your  sins,  but  it  is  Christ  only ;  and  to  Him  only  I  send  you 
for  that  purpose,  forsaking  therein  all  your  good  virtues,  words, 
thoughts,  and  works,  and  only  putting  your  trust  in  Christ'^ 

It  is  plain,  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  these  extracts  (from 
a  homily,  which  has  unusual  authority,  as  being  virtually  assented 
to  by  every  one  who  signs  the  Articles)  is  briefly  as  follows.  That, 
which  the  English  reformers  meant  by  justification  by  faith,  is 
that  we  can  never  deserve  anything  at  God's  hands  by  our  own 
works — ^that  therefore  we  must  owe  our  salvation  only  to  the  free 
mercy  of  God,  who,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  pardons 
and  accepts  all  infants  who  are  baptized  in  His  name,  and  all 
persons  who  sin  after  baptism,  when  by  His  grace  they  are  brought 
to  repentance  and  conversion — that  justification  is  especially 
assigned  to  faith,  not  because  of  any  peculiar  excellence  in  faith 
itself,  but  rather  because  faith  sends  us  from  itself  to  Christ,  and 
because  by  it  we  apprehend  Christ,  and  rest  upon  Him  only  for 
acceptance  with  God — that,  though  therefore  we  ascribe  justifica- 
tion to  faith  only,  it  is  not  meant,  that  justifying  faith  either  is 
or  can  be  without  its  fruits,  but  that  it  is  ever  pregnant  and 
adorned  with  love,  and  hope,  and  holiness. 

Language  in  strict  conformity  with  this  was  uniformly  held 
by  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing  up  the  Articles 
and  compiling  the  Liturgy,  and  is  to  be  found  in  those  semi- 
authoritative  documents  which  were  from  time  to  time  set  forth 
by  them.' 


^  Seeond  Part  of  H<mily  ofSedwUum, 
Alao  ooooerning  the  difference  between  a 
dead  and  liTiiig  faith,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  8t  Paid  and  St.  James,  lee  Part  3. 
8r«  alio  the  oonclntion  of  the  3rd  part  of 
the  HomU/if  am  Praffer;  the  and  part  of  the 
H<imUff  en  Almadtedt,  near  the  middle ; 
the  oonelniion  of  the  leoond  Homily  of  the 
PnatUm^  aad  partienlarly  the  whole  of  the 
HamiiMii  if-Fmik  amd  Good  WorU 


'  We  may  refer  particularly  to  the 
following  :  Cranmer's  Cateckismf  Oxf.  op. 
98,  114, 115,  143, 105  ;  CranmerB  Worki; 
ed.   Jenkins,  Uxt     Vol.  n.  p.   111,  ni. 

553- 

Justification  is  thus  briefly  explained 

in  Edw.  VI.*s  Catechism  ;  *•  As  oft  as  we 

use  to  say  that  we  are  made  righteous  and 

saved  by  faith  only  :  it  is  meant  thereby^ 

that  faith  or  rather  tnift  alone  doth  Hj 
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Owing  to  the  unhappy  dlTisions.  of  later  times  in  the  Church 
of  England,  there  has  been  no  small  difference  among  her  divines 
on  this  head  of  justification ;  a  difference,  however,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  is  rather  apparent  in  scholastic  and 
logical  definitions,  than  in  its  bearing  on  vital  truth  or  practical 
godlinesf» 

The  great  Hooker  wrote  a  treatise  on  Justification,  in  which 
he  strongly  impugns  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Bome  con- 
cerning justification  by  infusion  of  righteousness,  and  maintains 
the  principle  of  imputation,  distinguishing  the  righteousness  of 
justification  as  external  to  us,  the  righteousness  of  sanctification 
as  internal.^ 

Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Harmonia  Apostolica  admits  that  sense  of 
justification  by  faith,  which,  he  says,  all  the  sounds  Protestants^ 
have  attached  to  it,  viz.  Salvation  by  grace  only.  He  takes  justi- 
fication in  the  foi^ensic  sense,  the  meritorious  cause  of  which  is 
Christ,  the  instrument  or  formal  cause  being  fides  formata,  or 
faith  accompanied  by  good  works.' 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  the  first  five  of  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed,  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  faith  and  justification  with  great  learning  and 
moderation.  Justification  he  shows  to  be  a  forensic  term,  to  be 
given  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  be  the  result  of  God's  mere  mercy, 


haod  upon,  understand^  and  peronve  our 
righteous  making  to  be  given  us  of  God 
freely :  that  is  to  say,  by  no  deserts  of  our 
own,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  the  Almighty 
Father.  Moreover,  faith  doth  engender 
in  us  the  love  of  our  neighbour)  and  such 
works  as  God  is  pleased  withal.  For  if  it 
be  a  true  and  lively  &ith,  quickened  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
good  saying  and  doing.  .  .  And  although 
good  works  cannot  deserve  to  make  us 
righteous  before  God,  yet  do  they  so 
cleave  unto  faith,  that  neither  can  faith 
be  found  without  them,  nor  good  works  be 
anywhere  without  feiith.' — {Enchiridion 
Theolog.  VoL  L  p.  15). 

See  NoeVs  Cetechism  :  Ad  Dei  miseri- 
oordiam  confugiendum  est  qua  gratis  nos 
in  Christo  nuUo  nostro  merito  nee  openim 
respectu,  amore  et  benevolentia  ccmplec- 
titur ;  turn  peccata  nobis  nostra  oondonans, 
turn  justitia  Chriati  per  Fidem  in  ipsum  ita 
DOS  donans  ut  ob  eam,  perinde  ac  si  nostra 
esset,  ipsi  accepti  simus. ...  if .  Non  eiigo 
inter  hujus  jastitiae  causas  Fidem  prin- 
oipem  locum  tenere  dicis,  ut  ejas  merito 
DOS  ex  nobis  justi  coram  Deo  habeamur  ? 
A.  Nequaquam  :  id  enim  esset  Fidem  in 
ChrisU  locum  subititaere.  .  .  .  if.  Yerum 


an  a  bonis|  operibus  ita  separari  hsec  ju8> 
titia  potest,  ut  qui  hant  habet,  illis  careat  ? 
A.  Nequaquam.  ...  if .  Justitiam  ergo, 
Fidem,  ac  bona  opera,  natura  coherentia 
esse  dicis,  que  proinde  non  magis  dis.rahi 
debeant  quam  Christus  illonim  in  nobis 
author  a  seipso  divelli  possit. — Enchirid. 
Theolog.  Vol.  I.  pp.  181,  281. 

Jewell's  Apology :  Itaque  unicum  re- 
ceptum  nostram  et  perfu^ium  esse  ad 
misericordiam  Patris  nostri  per  Jesum 
Christum,  ut  oerto  animis  nostris  per- 
suadeamus  ilium  esse  propitiationem  pro 
peccatis  nostris ;  ejus  sanguine  omnes 
labes  nostras  deletas  esBh,  .  .  .  Quamvis 
autem  dicamus  nihil  nobis  esse  prssidii 
in  operibus  et  fieictis  nostris,  et  omnia 
salutis  nostrse  rationem  constituamus  in 
eolo  Christo,  non  tamen  ea  causa  dicimus 
laxe  et  solute  vivendum  esse,  quasi  tingi 
tantum  et  credere  satis  sit  homini  Chris- 
tiano  et  nihil  ab  eo  aliud  expectetur. 
Vera  Fides  viva  est,  nee  potest  esse 
oUosa. — Enchirid.  Theolog.  pp.  131,  133. 

^  Discourse  on  Jnatiiication,  &c.  Works ^ 
Vol.  Ui.  Part  II.  p.  601.     Oxf.  1836. 

^  Bull's  Harm.  Apost.  and  Examc 
Censwra.     Worhs^  0x1.  YoL  m.  iv. 
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apart  from  our  deserts ;  yet  he  considers  baptism  and  faith  to  be 
the  conditions  of  justification^  and  faith  to  include  its  effects. 
Faith  is  a  hearty  reception  of  the  Gospel^  first  exerting  itself  by 
open  avowal  in  baptism^  to  which  time  therefore  the  act  of  justifi- 
cation especially  pertains.  Yet  too  every  dispensation  of  pardon 
granted  upon  repentance  may  be  also  termed  justification.  Hence 
every  person  is  justified  freely  for  Christ's  sake  at  his  baptism^  con- 
tinues justified  whilst  he  is  in  a  state  of  lively  faith^  and  returns 
to  a  state  of  justification,  if  he  have  fallen  from  it,  by  repentance.^ 

Dr.  Waterland,  in  a  very  able  tract  on  the  same  subject^  argues, 
that  the  causes  of  justification  are  (i)  the  moving  cause,  God's 
grace  and  goodness ;  (2)  the  meritorious  cause,  Christ ;  (3)  the  effi- 
cient cause,  the  Holy  Spirit — ^That  its  instruments  are  (1)  baptism; 
(2)  faith — that  its  conditions  are  (i)  faith;  (2)  obedience.^ 

Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  a  writer  of  great  originality  and  piety, 
expressed  himself  unable  to  believe  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification. The  forensic  sense  of  the  word  seemed  to  him  too  like 
a  legal  fiction ;  and  he  could  not  believe,  that  God  could  pronounce 
any  one  just,  or  account  any  one  righteous,  who  had  really  no 
such  inherent  quality  as  justice  or  righteousness.  Accordingly,  he 
solved  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  God  pronounces  those 
righteous  by  justification,  whom  He  has  already  made  so  by  sanc- 
tification.' 

In  still  later  days,  Mr.  Faber  has  written  an  able  work  to 
prove,  that  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  from  Clement  of  Rome 
downwards,  the  word  justification  is  used  strictly  in  its  forensic 
sense,  and  that  justification  is  ascribed  to  faith  alone.* 

Lastly,  not  very  long  before  his  secession  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  Mr.  Newman  published  a  most  logical  treatbe,  in  which  he 
professes  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Lutheran  doctrines.  He  takes  the  forensic  sense  of  the  term 
justification — ^and  asserts,  that  it  is  conferred  in  baptism,  is  main- 
tained by  faith,  and  consists  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  the  being  made  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.* 

Whatever  speculative  differences  may  have  existed  of  late  or  in 
times  gone  by,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  know,  that  it  has  been 
allowed  by  all,  that  fallen  man  cannot  of  himself  become  worthy  of 
eternal  salvation,  that  he  stands  in  need  both  of  pardoning  mercy 


I  WorJci,  foL   Vol.  n.  especially  Ser- 

mODB  IV.  V. 

'  W&terland,  On  Juttification,  WorU, 
Vau  Milden,  Vol.  ix.  p-  427* 


*  Faber*!  Primitive  Doetrifu  of  JuM' 
tification, 

*  Newman,  OnJuttificaiion  :  lee  espd- 
eiall/  Itect.  UL  Vl.  IX. 
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and  sanctifying  graoe^  that  this  mercy  and  this  grace  hare  been 
procured  for  him  by  the  all-preyailing  merits  of  the  Redeemer^  and 
that  these  blessings^  offered  to  all,  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
ii^dividual  believer  by  that  faith,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  implant^ 
and  which  most  produce  lore  and  holiness  and  all  good  fruits. 
The  divines  of  Trent  and  their  most  extreme  antagonists  have 
denied  none  of  these  propositions. 


Section  XL— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.     QENSE  of  the  word  Justification. 

O  The  word,  which  we  render  just  or  righteous  (via. 
SiVaioc,  or  in  the  Hebrew  P^)  has  two  principal  significations, 
the  one  popular,  the  other  accurate.  In  its  popular  signification, 
it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  good,  holy,  pious  {ayaOo^,  cverc/Sno 
"^!7)  f  &^d  is  used  commonly  of  men,  who  are  living  a  pious  and 
upright  life,  not  according  to  the  perfect  standard  of  the  law  of 
God,  but  subject  to  such  imperfection  and  impurity  as  is  com- 
mon to  man.  Examples  of  this  usage  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing, among  many  other  passages  ;  Gen.  vi.  9.  Ps.  xxxviL  12. 
Prov.  iv.  18 ;  xxiv.  16.  Matt.  i.  19 ;  x.  41  ;  xxiii.  29.  Mark  vi.  20. 
Luke  ii.  25.  Acts.  x.  22.  James  v.  16.  In  its  more  accurate 
sense,  Si/cacoc  signifies  absolutely,  strictly,  and  perfectly  right- 
eous or  just,  without  defect  or  impurity,  like  the  holy  Angels,  or 
like  God  Himself.  As  for  instance  in  Job  ix.  2.  Matt,  xxvii.  19. 
Luke  xxiii.  47.  Rom.  it  13  ;  iii.  10.  i  Tim.  1.9.  In  which, 
as  in  most  similar  passages,  the  word  particularly  seems  to  ex- 
press innocent,  not  guilty,  with  reference  to  a  tribunal  of  justice, 
or  question  of  crime.  The  same  distinction  is  equally  observable 
in  the  substantive  righteousness  (P7?  Sc/cacoervi^) ;  which  at  one 
time  stands  for  strict  and  perfect  justice  (as  in  Acts  xvii.  31. 
Bom.  iii.  5.  Rev.  xix.  1 1,  &c.)  :  at  other  times  for  such  goodness, 
holiness,  or  good  deeds,  as  men  under  the  grace  of  God  are 
capable  of  (as  in  Ps.  xv.  2.  Isa.  xxxii.  17.  Matt.  v.  10,  20;  vi.  33. 
Acts  xiii.  10.  Rom.  vi.  18,  19,  20;  viii.  10;  xiv.  17.  Eph,  v.  9; 
vi.  14.     Heb.  xii.  1 1). 

The  verb  SiKaioto,  which  strictly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
causative  verb  PH^H,  and  is  translated  in  English  '  to  justify/  in 
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tome  degree  partakes  of  the  ambignitj  of  the  adjectiye^  from  which 
it  is  formed ;  yet  not  so  as^  fairly  considered,  to  introduce  mnch 
diflScnlty  into  the  doctrine  of  which  we  have  to  treat. 

1  The  literal  signification  of  the  yerb,  whether  in  Hebrew  or 
in  Ghreek,  is  'to  make  righteous/  It  may  therefore,  of  course,  be 
used  for  something  like  an  infusion  of  righteousness  into  the  mind 
or  character  of  a  man ;  and  the  passive  may  signify  the  possession 
of  that  righteousness  so  infused:  and  such  a  sense  appears  probably 
to  belong  to  it  in  Bey.  xxii.  ii,  'He  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be 
righteous  stilP  (o  SiVacoc  SiKaiioOfiTutf  in  some  MSS.  SiKaioavvfiv 

2  But  a  yery  slight  examination  of  the  question  can  scarcely 
fail  to  conyince  us,  that  the  commoner  use  of  this  yerb  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  and 

(i)  It  signifies  to  execute  a  judicial  act,  in  the  general, 
towards  a  person,  and  to  do  him  right,  whether  in  acquitting  or 
in  oondenming  him.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  xv.  4 :  '  Oh  I  that  I  were 
made  a  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or 
cause  might  come  unto  me,  p^ripl^tm  teal  SiKaiiktrio  aitrov),  and 
I  wovld  justify  him,'  that  is,  do  him  right. 

So  F^.  Ixxxii.  3  :  'Defend the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  jW/i/y 
^V^IiTT  ScjcaccGcrare)  the  poor  and  needy,'  i.e.  do  them  right. 

(2)  Especially  it  signifies  to  pronounce  sentence  in  a  man's 
favour,  acquit  him,  free  him  from  punishment.  Deut.  xxv.  1  : 
'  The  judges  •  •  .  .  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the 
wicked.' 

I  Kings  viii.  3a.  2  Chron.  vi.  23  :  '  Then  hear  Thou  in  Heaven, 
and  do,  and  judge  Thy  servants,  condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring 
his  way  upon  his  head ;  and  justifying  the  righteous,  to  give  him 
according  to  his  righteousDess.' 

Prov  xvii.  15 :  'He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination  unto  the 
Lord.'     So  Exod.  xxiii.  7.     Psalm  li.  4. 

And  so  in  the  new  Testament,  Matt.  xii.  37:  'By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned' 
(t.e.  in  the  day  of  Judgment :  see  ver.  ^6). 

(3)  In  consequence  of  this  sense  of  the  word  to  justify,  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  general  for  to  approve  or  esteem  a  person  just. 
So  Matt.  xi.  1 9,  *  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  In  Luke  x. 
29 ;  xvi.  15,  we  read  of  people  who  '  justified  themselves.'     Luke 

>  The  foUowing  pasfiagM  have  alao  been  thought  to  have  the  word  in  thia  Mnsei 
hot  periiftpt  witboat  siiffioient  ground :  Job.  xxxv.  7,  8.  £zek.  xvi.  53.  Ecolus.  xvfi|. 
as ;  zxzi.  5. 
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x^nii.  14., '  The  publican  went  home  jmiified/  (i.e.  approved  either 
by  God^  or  his  own  conscience,)  'rather  than  the  Pharisee.'  Luke  vii. 
29,  '  All  the  people  justified  Ood^'  (i.e.  declared  their  approbation 
of  Grod's  dealings  in  the  mission  of  John^)  '  being  baptized  with 
John's  baptism.' 

(4)  So  agaiuj  lo  justify  is  used  for  io  free  from  burdens  or 
obligations,  such  as  the  obligations  which  a  particular  law  imposes 
on  us,  as  Bom  vi.  7,  '  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin'  (literally 
is  'justified/  SeSiicacWac). 

It  appears^  then,  that  in  passages  where  the  word  '  to  justify^ 
occurs  with  no  particular  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Article, 
it  is  almost  always  used  in  a  sense  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  acquittal,  pardon,  acceptance,  or  approbation :  t .e.  in  a 
forensic  or  judicial  sense.  It  remains  to  see,  whether  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  it,  when  directly  and  especially  treating 
on  justification  by  faith.  Now  this  will  appear^  if  we  consider  and 
compare  the  following  passages.  In  Rom  v.  9,  we  read,  '  Being 
justified  by  His  Blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Him.' 
With  this  compare '£ph.  i.  7,  'in  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  His  Blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*  Again,  if  we  compare 
Rom.  iii.  24,  25,  26,  we  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  justification  is 
a  synonym  for  remission  of  sins.  ^  Being  justified  freely  by  His 
grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  Bloody 
to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past^ 
through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I  say.  His  righteous- 
ness, that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus.' 

Then  the  word  justify  is  used  as  equivalent  to  count  or  impute 
righteousness  and  to  cover  sin.  This  appears  plainly  from  Kom. 
iv.  5,  6,  7. 

Again,  by  comparing  Rom.  v.  9,  with  Rom.  v.  10,  it  seems  that 
to  justify  is  synonymous  with  to  reconcile  with  God;  for  7roXA<» 
^aXXoi'  iiKaiwOivT^Q,  'much  more  being  justified,'  in  the  one 
verse  answers  to  iroXX^  ^Wov  KaraWayivriq,  'much  more 
being  reconciled,'  in  the  other. 

Once  more,  justification  is  directly  opposed  to  condemnation,  as 
in  Rom.  v.  18,  *  By  the  ofience  of  one  (judgment  came)  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  One  (the 
free  gift  came)  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.'*     Again^  in 

^  It  has  been  argued   (Bellarm.   De  |   infiued  into  his  posterity,  so  this  passago 
Justify  1.  2,  c.  3),  that  as  Adam's  sin  was  |   must  mean  that  in  justification   Christ's 
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Bom.  viii.  33^  34,  'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?     It  is  God  that  jusiifietk.     Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?'^ 

But^  which  is  more  important  than  the  comparison  of  particular 
passages^  if  we  consider  the  whole  course  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Romans ;  we  must  be  led  to  conclude 
that  by  justification  he  means  acquittal  from  guilt  and  acceptance 
with  God.  He  begins  by  proving  that  all  men,  Jews  and  Gen-> 
tiles^  are  condemned  by  the  law  (whether  of  Moses  or  of  nature) 
under  wliich  they  lived.  (Rom.  i.  ii.)  He  shows  from  the  law 
itself  J  that  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles^  were  guilty  before  God 
(Bom.  iii.  9 — 19) ;  and  that  therefore  all  the  world  (if  the  Gospel 
be  not  taken  into  account)  are  lying  under  God's  wrath  and  subject 
to  His  condemnation.  And  this  course  of  reasoning  leads  him  to 
the  conclusion^  that^  if  we  i9ovlA\i9i,YQ  justification  at  all^  it  must 
be  not  by  the  works  of  law^  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ  (Rom.  iii. 
20).  Now^  in  such  a  connexion^  what  must  justification  mean  ? 
Man  subject  to  the  law  (whether  revealed  or  natural)  had  so  much 
sinned  as  to  be  subject  to  condemnation.  The  thing  to  be  desired 
was  his  justification ;  which  justification  could  be  only  by  the  free 
grace  of  God  through  Christ.  Surely  then  ihdX  justification  must 
mean  pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  had  committed^  and  deliverance 
from  the  condemnation  into  which  his  sins  had  thrown  him. 

This  is  further  shown  immediately  afterwards  by  the  case  and 
the  language  of  saints  of  the  old  Testament.  Abraham  was  justi- 
fied (or^  as  it  is  explained^  ^  accounted  righteous')  by  faith^  not  by 
his  own  good  works  and  deservings.  And  David  looks  on  a  state 
of  blessedness  as  one^  in  which  a  man  has '  his  iniquities  forgiven, 
and  his  sins  covered'  (Rom.  iv.  i — 8).  The  thing  then  which  all 
the  world  needed^  and  which  could  be  obtained  only  through  God's 
mercy  in  Christ,  was  covering  of  sin,  and  forgiveness  of  iniquity. 


righieouBneM  is  infused  into  His  discipled. 
To  which  it  has  been  nplied  (Barrow, 
Vol.  II.  Serm.  v.  p.  80),  that  justification 
and  coDdemnatiou  being  'both  acts  of 
God,  aDd  it  being  plain,  that  God  con- 
deniniog  doth  not  infuse  any  inherent  un- 
righteousness into  man,  neither  doth  He 
justifying  (formally)  (if  the  antithesis 
must  be  pat)  put  any  inherent  righteous- 
ness into  him :  inherent  unrighteousness 
in  the  former  case  may  be  a  consequent  of 
that  condemnation,  and  inherent  righteous- 
ness may  be  connected  with  this  justifica- 
tion ;  but  neither  thai  nor  tkU  may  for- 
ttially  signify  those  qualities  respectively  : 
u  thtt  inhertnt   imrighteousneas  oonse- 


quent  upon  Adam's  sin  is  not  included  in 
Crod's  condemation,  so  neither  is  the  in- 
herent righteousnesB  proceeding  from  our 
Saviour's  obedience  contained  in  God^s 
justifying  men.* 

^  The  antithesis  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  altered,  if  the  punctuation  and 
translation  of  this  passage,  which  is  more 
prubably  correct,  be  adopted.  Tit  iyKo- 
\4aei  irard  iKKeKTww  Qeov;  Oebs  6  Sucaiuif; 
tIs  6  KaTaKpl»(a¥\  Tipurrbs  6  dvoBfCup, 
K.  r.  X. ;  '  Wiio  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  6od*s  elect  f  Shall  Uod  who 
justifieth  ?  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  t 
Is  it  Christ,  who  died,  &c.  f 
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This  therefore  must  be  what  St.  Paul  means  by  the  term  Ju»tifi^ 
cation. 

II.     Sense  of  the  word  Faith. 

Having  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  sense  of  the  words 
justify  hud  justification,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Justification  by  faith,  and  the  doctrine 
expressed  by  those  words,  to  examine  the  usages  of  the  term  faith 
in  Scripture;  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

According  to  its  derivation  the  word  should  mean  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  anything.  But  this  does  not  decide  its  force  as  a 
theological  virtue^  still  less  its  signification  in  the  peculiar  language 
of  St.  Paul.  There  can  be  little  doubt;  that  it  is  used  in  very 
different  senses  in  different  parts  of  Scripture. 

For  example : 

1  It  is  used  to  signify  truth  or  good  faith;  (like  ^^  fides,) 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  'the  weightier  matters  of  the  LaW;  judgment; 
mercy;  bjiA  faith  /  and  in  Rom.  iii.  3  :  '  Shall  their  unbelief  make 
the/ai7A  (or  faithfulness)  of  God  without  effect?' 

2  It  is  used  of  the  assurance  given  by  one  person  to  another. 
Acts  xvii.  3 1;  'whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men' 
(iritTTiv  rrapaayjtav  Trd'ere). 

3  It  is  used;  as  a  term  to  designate  the  Christian  Religion; 
'  the  faith;'  or '  the  faith  of  Christ.'  So  Acts  vi.  7,  '  were  obedient 
to  the  faith.'  Acts  xiii.  8; '  seeking  to  turn  away  the  deputy  from 
the  faith.'  Rom.  i.  5; '  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations; 
fiC  vwaKoriv  mtmiaq  iv  ira<Ti  toiq  eOvtfri  (i.e.  to  convert  all  nations 
to  the  Christian  religion).  So  xvi.  26.  Comp.  Eph.  iii.  17  ;  iv. 
5.  Phil.  i.  25.  I  Tim.  iv.  i.  Tit.  i.  i;  4.  James  ii.  I.  Jude  3,  20. 
Rev.  ii.  13;  xiv.  12.  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  appears  to  use  it 
sometimes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  where  perhaps  we  may 
consider;  that  in  his  constant  antithesis  of  Law  and  Faith;  he  is 
contrasting  the  Law  of  MoseS;  or  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  Faith  of  Christ;  or  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the 
more  obvious  usages  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  are  in  the  following:  Gtil.  i.  23,  'now  preacheth  the 
faith  which  once  he  destroyed;'  iii.  23,  '  Before  faith  came  (tt/oo  tow 
^t  bXOhv  Trjv  tt'kttiv),  we  were  kept  under  the  LaW;  shut  up  unto 
the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed'  (clg  rriv  /xiXXovaav 
(iTTOKaXvipdfivai  7rl<TTiv).  The  same  sense  is  apparent  in  the  whole 
context  (vv.  24,  25,  26  ) ;  where  it  is  taught  us,  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  become  children  of  God  by  the  faith  (4.e.  by  embracing 
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the  religion  or  GkMpel)  of  Jesus  Christy  having  put  on  Christ  by 
being  baptiied  into  Him. 

Accordingly^  GaL  vi.  lo^  we  read  of  Christians  as  being  oueioc 
rnc  irc<rrcciic>  servants  of  the  Gospel^  domestics  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

4  There  are  passages  in  the  Epistles^  in  which  it  seems  plain, 
that  fiuth  is  spoken  of  as  separable  from  its  results^  as  an  assent  to 
Christian  truths  without  the  heart  being  duly  moved  by  it,  and 
so  the  life  corresponding  with  it.  That  is  to  say,  faith  is  used  in 
that  sense,  which  the  schoolmen  called  fides  informis. 

Thus  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  5)  bids  men '  add  to  their  faith  virtue' 
and  all  other  Christian  graces,  as  though  faith  might  be  considered 
as  apart  from  other  graces.  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiii.  2)  speaks  of  a 
faith  strong  enough  to  move  mountains,  and  yet  capable  of  being 
conceived  of  as  without  charity,  and  so  of  no  value ;  and  in  the 
same  chapter  (ver.  13)  speaks  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  as  three 
distinct  graces,  all  three  superior  to  all  other  gifts  and  graces, 
but  he  declares  charity  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
Especially  St.  James  (ii.  14 — 26)  considers  the  case  of  faith  without 
works,  and  declares  such  a  faith  unable  to  justify. 

5  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  since  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to 
open  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  things  spiritual,  and  to  bring  home  to 
it  the  view  of  Heaven,  and  Hell,  of  God's  justice  and  mercy,  of 
man's  liability  to  judgment,  and  Christ's  Atonement  and  Media- 
tion ;  therefore  it  is  most  commonly  spoken  of,  as  an  operative  and 
active  principle, '  purifying  the  heart'  (Acts  xv.  9),  and  '  working 
by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6).  Accordingly^  in  Heb.  xi.  St.  Paul  attributes 
to  the  energy  of  faith  all  the  holiness  and  heroism  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  in  times  of  old. 

6  Especially,  as  the  principal  subjects  of  God's  revelations  are 
His  promises ;  therefore  faith  came  to  mean  TrcTroidijeric^  fiducia, 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  God's  promises,  or  trust  in  His  mercy 
and  grace. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  that  faith,  which  gave  men  strength  to 
benefit  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
Matt.  ix.  2,  22  :  '  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.'  Acts  xiv.  9, 
St.  Paul  perceived  that  the  cripple  at  Lystra  ^  had  faith  to  be 
healed.'  See  also  Matt.  viii.  13  ;  ix.  29  ;  xvii.  20 ;  xxi.  21.  Mark 
ii.  5 ;  iv.  40 ;  v.  34 ;  x.  52 ;  xi.  22.  Luke  v.  20;  vii.  9  ;  viii.  25, 48  ; 
xviL  5,  6 ;  xviii.  42.      Acts  iii.  16.     Jam.  v.  15. 

So  St.  James  speaks  of  '  praying  in  faith,  nothing  wavering' 
(James  L  6),  that  is,  praying  in  a  spirit  of  trust  in  God  and  reliance 
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on  His  promises.  St  Peter  (i  Pet  ▼.  9)  tells  us  to  resist  the  devil, 
'steadfast  in  the  faith/  i.e.  steadily  relying  on  the  help  of  God.  Of 
such  a  nature  seems  to  be '  the  shield  of  faith'  (Eph.  vi.  16),  which 
can  '  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one/  So  we  read  of 
'  faith  and  patience/  of  'the  patience  and  faith  of  the  saints'  (Rev. 
ii.  19  ;  xiii.  10)^  evidently  signifying  their  resignation  and  trust  in 
God  under  trials  and  afflictions.  So  perhaps  we  may  say^  that  in 
the  above-cited  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  faith  is  represented  as  a  full 
conviction,  that  what  God  had  promised  He  was  able  and  willing 
to  perform ;  hence  a  trust  or  reliance  on  God's  truth  and  promises, 
by  which  men  overcame  earthly  temptations  and  difficulties, 
despised  the  world,  and  fought  a  good  fight.  See  especially  w. 
10,  II,  13,  14,  16,  19,  26,  ay. 

Thus  much  of  faith  generally.  The  question  next  arises.  In 
what  sense  does  St.  Paul  use  the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  faith  as 
justifying  ?  Is  justifying  faith  a  bare  historical  assent  ?  Is  it  but 
a  synonym  for  the  religion  of  Christ?  Is  it  trust  and  confidence 
in  God  ?  Is  it  to  be  considered,  as  fiill  of  its  fruits  and  lively  in 
its  operation,  or  apart  from  all  such,  or  at  least  prior  to  them  ? 

Let  us  examine  those  passages  of  Scripture,  whether  St.  Paul's 
or  not,  in  which  it  is  certain  or  probable,  that  faith  and  justifica- 
tion are  considered  together,  and  see  what  attributes  are  assigned 
to  the  faith  so  spoken  of. 

Justifying  faith  then  is : 

I     The  work  and  gift  of  God, 

Matt.  xvi.  17.     John  vi.  29,  44,  45.     Phil.  i.  29. 

a     The  character  of  the  regenerate. 

Compare  Gal.  v.  6,  with  Gal.  vi.  15 ;  whence  it  will  appear  that 
regeneration  and  justifying  faith  are  used  convertibly. 

3  The  sign  of  regeneration. 

I  John  V.  I :  '  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
is  bom  of  God,'  his  faith  being  the  proof  of  his  regeneration. 

4  It  is  seated  in  the  heart,  not  merely  in  the  understanding. 
Bom.  X.  10 :  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness.' 

5  Is  not  dead. 

See  James  ii.  14 — 26;  which  proves  clearly  that,  if  faith  is 
dead,  and  so  without  works,  it  does  not  profit. 

6  But,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
God's  promises  and  reliance  on  them. 

See  Heb.  xi.  19,  where  Abraham's  faith,  when  he  ofiered  up 
Isaac,  is  described  as  an  '  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
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him  up  even  from  the  dead/  which  is  the  very  example  adduced 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  specially  treating  on  the  subject  of  justi- 
fying faith  (Bom.  iy.  i8 — 20),  and  by  St.  James^  when  he  is  recti* 
fying  errors  on  the  same  important  subject  (James  ii.  23,  &c.). 

7  It  worketh  by  love. 

Gral.  V.  6:  where  we  read,  that  that  which  *  availetV  {i.e. 
JQstifieth)  '  in  Christ  Jesus'  is  ^  faith  which  worketh  by  love.' 

8  Accordingly  it  sanctifies. 

Acts  xxvi.  18:'  That  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me! 

9  It  purifies  the  heart. 

Acts  XV.  9 :  '  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith/ 

10  It  overcomes  the  world. 

I  John  V.  4 :  '  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.' 

Compare  Hebrews  xi.,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  we  have 
a  description  of  faith  as  that  which  overcomes  the  world.  And 
with  this  again  compare  (as  before)  Rom.  iv. ;  where  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning  is  used,  and  the  same  example  adduced  concerning 
justifying  faith,  as  in  Heb.  xi.  concerning  faith  in  the  general, 

11  It  is  evidently  connected  with  its  results^  and  by  a  kind  of 
synecdoche  considered  as  containing  them,'  or  pregnant  with  them. 

This  will  plainly  appear,  if  we  examine  the  three  passages,  in 
which  Abraham's  faith  is  said  to  have  been  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,  i,e.  to  have  been  justifying. 

Those  three  passages  are  Gen.  xv.  6.  Bom.  iv.  James  ii. 
21 — 23,  to  which  may  be  added  Heb.  xi.  8 — 10. 

In  Gen.  xv.  we  read  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  that  he 
should  have  a  son  in  his  old  age,  whose  seed  should  be  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude.  And  unlikely  as  this  was,  and  against 
all  natural  probability,  Abraham, '  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  He 
oounted  it  to  him  for  righteousness,'  ver.  6. 

In  Bom.  iv.  St.  Paul  quotes  this  instance  of  Abraham's  faith, 
and  iUastrates  it  thus  (ver.  18 — 22);  'who  against  hope  believed 
in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations ;  ac- 
cording to  that  which  was  spoken,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And 
being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his  own  body  now  dead, 
when  he  was  about  an  hundred  years  old,  neither  yet  the  dead- 
ness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
through  unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God; 


^  See  Barrow. 
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and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  He  had  promised  He  was 
able  also  to  perform.  And  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness/ 

Now  St.  James  (ii.  2 1 — 23)  reasons  on  the  subject  thus:  '  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works^  when  he  had  offered . 
Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with 
his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?  And  the  Scrip- 
ture was  fulfilled  which  saith, '  Abraham  belieyed  Qod,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness :  and  he  was  called  the  friend 
ofGkMi/ 

And  similar  effects  of  his  faith  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of,  Heb. 
xi.  8  :  '  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a 
place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.' 

See  also  yerses  9 — la. 

From  all  which  passages  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which,  justified  him, 
they  imderstand  by  it  a  faith  of  such  nature,  that  a  man  is  per- 
suaded by  it  to  disregard  all  earthly  considerations,  and  to  resign 
himself,  contrary  to  all  his  worldly  interests,  to  obedient  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God. 

12  As  it  was  seen  of  faith  in  general,  that  it  had  special 
reference  to  the  promises  and  mercies  of  God ;  so  it  will  be  found 
that  justifying  faith  has  special  reference  to  the  Person,  sufferings, 
and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  God's  promises  in 
Him.  For  example,  John  iii.  14,  15 :  'As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted 
up ;  thatVhosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.'  John  vi.  40  :  '  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  may- 
have  everlasting  life.'  Ver.  47  :  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  believethon  Me  hath  everlasting  life.'  Acts  x.  43 :  'Through 
His  Name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of 
sins,'  xvi.  31:'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  and  thy  house.'  Bom.  iii.  25,  26  :  ^  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare 
His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God  :  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  His  right- 
eousness, that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus.'  x.  9  :  'If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'     See  also  John  i. 
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12 ;  iii.  i6, 18,  36 ;  ▼.24;  vi.  29,  35  ;  xi.  25,  26  ;  xvi.  27 ;  xvii.  25. 
Acts  xiii.  38^  39;  XX.  21.  Bom.  iil  22 ;  iv.  5,  24 ;  x.  4.  Philem. 
5.      I  John  iii.  23 ;  v.  i. 

So  much  indeed  ia  this  the  character  of  faith  (at  least  of  that 
active  faith  which^  as  we  have  seen^  is  the  faith  which  justifies), 
that  by  it  Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  heart.  Ephes.  iii.  17 : 
'  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  heartis  by  futh.'  And  so  it  not 
only  has  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ  for  us,  but  it  is  both  the 
proof  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  and  the  instrument  whereby  He 
dwells  in  us. 

III.     Justification  by  Faith. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  St.  Paul's  great  object  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  to  put  down  all  claims  on  the  part  of 
man  to  reward,  for  services  done  by  him  to  God.  Accordingly, 
in  the  first  three  chapters  he  shows  all  men,  whether  Jews  or 
Oentiles,  to  be  sinners,  and  so  deserving,  not  justification  or 
acquittal,  but  condemnation.  His  conclusion  is,  that  if  we  are 
saved,  it  must  be  by  the  merits  of  Christ  or  by  free  grace  only ; 
without  any  claims  on  our  part  on  the  score  of  desert.  This 
truth  he  expresses  under  the  formula  of '  Justification  by  faith/ 

Hence  we  conclude, that,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  'justi- 
fication by  faith'  and  '  free  salvation  by  grace'  are  (as  it  has  been 
seen,  that  Melancthon,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  our  own 
Article  and  Homilies,  teach)  correlative  or  convertible  expressions. 
The  former  means  the  latter. 

That  this  is  the  case  will  appear  more  plainly,  if  we  read  con- 
nectedly but  a  very  few  of  the  passages,  in  which  St.  Paul  espe- 
cially propounds  his  doctrine  of  justification,  e.g,  Rom.  ii.  23,  24, 
28  :  '  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Ood ;  being 
justified  freely  by  His  grace j  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 

Christ  Jesus,  whom,  kc therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man 

is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.' 

£ph.  ii  8  :  '  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,'  8z;c. 

Tit.  iii.  4,  5,  7  :  '  Afler  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  Grod  our 
Savour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  .  .  .  that 
being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according 
to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.' 

So  Bom.  iv.  25 ;  V.  1,  9, 16,  20,  21,  compared  together,  clearly 
show  the  same  thing.  '  Who  was  delivered  for  our  oifeuces,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification.     Therefore  being  justified 
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by  faith^  we  have  peace  with  Grod/  Rom.  iv.  25;  vi.  i.  'Much 
more  then^  being  now  justified  by  His  bloody  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  Him/  v.  9.  '  The  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justi- 
fication/ ver.  16.  '  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound  :  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  imto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ.' 
w.  20  21. 

But  although  we  may  readily  come  to  the  conclusion^  that 
justification  by  faith  is  little  more  than  a  synonymous  expression 
for  justification  or  salvation  by  free  grace ;  yet  we  can  scarcely 
doubt^  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  faith^  which  espe- 
cially qualifies  it  to  be  put  in  a  formula  to  denote  grace  in  oppo- 
sition to  claims. 

Now  this  would  be  the  case^  it  faith  in  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  meant  nothing  more  than  '  the  Christian 
Religion  /  which  it  sometimes  appears  to  mean,  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For,  as  the  religion  of  Christ  is  that^ 
by  embracing  which  we  embrace  God's  offers  and  promises  of 
pardon,  it  might  naturally  be  put  to  represent  those  promises  and 
that  grace  by  which  pardon  is  given.  But  we  can  hardly  conclude, 
that  this  is  the  signification  of  justifying  faith  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  because  St.  Paul  especially  adduces  the  case  of  Abraham 
as  a  subject  of  justifying  faith  (Rom.  iv.  I,  &c.).  But  Abraham 
could  no  more  have  been  considered  as  justified  by  the  Gospel  or 
the  religion  of  Christ,  than  any  other  person  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation ;  and  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  as  living  under  the 
Gospel,  in  opposition  to  such  as  lived  under  the  Law. 

It  should  appear  therefore,  that  it  is  not  Christ's  religion,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  which  is  meant  by  the  Apostle,  when  he  speaks 
of  justifying  faith ;  but  that  it  is  that  special  religious  grace,  which 
is  called  faith,  and  the  qualities  of  which  we  have  lately  investi- 
gated. Accordingly  we  must  search  for  something  in  the  nature 
of  faith  itself,  or  of  its  objects,  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  put  in  the 
formula  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  representative  of  grace,  and  as  opposed 
to  self- justifying  claims. 

I  Fii*st  then,  faith  is  a  state  of  heart,  in  which  a  man  is,  and 
is  not  an  enumeration  of  so  many  works  or  good  deeds,  which  a 
man  has  done,  and  for  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  claim  reward. 
It  therefore  fitly  and  naturally  represents  a  state  of  grace,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  state  of  claim,  or  seif-justifieation.  It  is  that 
state;  in  which  a  man  is^  who  is  regenerate,  and  so  in  union  with 
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Christ  Yet  at  the  same  time^  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief 
upon  the  cross^  it  may  exists  even  before  it  can  have  brought 
forth  external  good  works^  and  therefore  obvioasly  cannot  recom- 
mend US  to  God  on  the  score  of  meritorious  services,  which  we 
have  rendered  to  Him.  It  is  therefore  the  symbol  of  acceptance 
by  firee  mercy  apart  from  human  claims. 

2  Next,  its  character  is  to  rely  on  the  power  and  promises  of 
God,  and  not  on  the  strength  or  works  of  man.  For  the  eye  of 
fiedth^  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  contrasts  His  power  with  its 
own  weakness.  Hence  it  becomes  nearly  identified  with  trust 
(fiducia).  Such  emphatically  was  the  character  of  Abraham's 
faith,  so  specially  referred  to  by  the  Apostle,  which  led  him  to 
leave  his  country  and  sacrifice  his  son,  because  ^  he  counted  Him 
futhful  who  had  promised/  Hence  faith  becomes  a  fit  symbol 
for  renunciation  of  claims  and  deserts,  and  trust  in  God's  mercy 
and  pardoning  grace. 

3  Faith  is,  perhaps  even  more  than  other  graces,  clearly  and 
obviously  the  gift  of  God.  We  know  that  we  cannot  force  or  con* 
trol  our  own  belief,  and  therefore  feel,  that  we  require  the  eyes  of 
our  understanding  to  be  enlightened  by  inspiration  from  above. 
Therefore  again  faith  is  less  likely  than  other  graces  to  be  made  a 
groTmd  for  boasting. 

4  Lastly,  although  this  may  not  be  its  exclusive  object,  yet 
its  peculiar  and  principal  object  is  Christ,  and  His  Atonement  and 
Mediation.  Hence,  according  to  Luther,  faith  is  '  full  of  Christ.' 
Hence,  according  to  a  greater  than  Luther,  '  Christ  dwells  in  our 
hearts  by  faith.'  Hence  faitb,  leading  to  Christ  and  looking  to 
Christ  is,  by  a  natural  transition,  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  if  it 
were  invested  with  attributes,  which  are  really  above  it,  and  as 
ftough  it  effected  that,  of  which  it  is  but  the  instrument,  and 
whose  cause  and  Author  is  God  in  Christ. 

To  the  belief  indeed,  that  justifying  faith,  as  spoken  of  by 

St.  Paul,  means  merely  a  reliance  on  the  Atonement,  the  often 

^daced  instance  of  Abraham  seems  at  first  sight  opposed.     For 

Abraham,  whom  St.  Paul  brings  forward  as  the  type  of  justifying 

faith,  is  not  spoken  of,  as  having  full  confidence  in  the  pardoning 

grace  of  Christ ;  but  his  faitb,  in  the  instance  alluded  to  (Gen.  xv. 

5)  6),  had  reference  to  God's  promise,  that  his  seed  should  be  as 

Bomerous   as  the  stars  of  heaven.     It  was  this  faith,  that  was 

counted  to  him  for  righteousness  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  argued, 

that  there  was  in  this  promise  of  God  concerning  his  offspring 

virtually  contained  a  promise  of  the  Messiah  :  yet  it  can  hardly  be 

X  a 
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said^  that  Abraham's  belief ^  that  God  would  multiply  his  seed, 
meant  a  belief,  that  he  should  himself  be  saved  hy  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  that,  on  this  account^  it  vas  justifying  Cedth. 

We  must  then  probably  infer,  that  some  of  the  general  chsniv 
tcrs  of  faith,  above  referred  to,  rendered  Abraham  acoeptaUe  to 
God  ;  and  that  so  his  faith  was  counted  for  righteonsness.  And 
this  consideration  certainly  causes  some  litUe  diflBcoltyin  onr  a^se- 
ciation  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  St.  Paul.  StiU^  if  we  ezsnuM 
the  whole  of  his  reasoning  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epiifk 
to  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  object,  on  which  k 
speaks  of  the  Christian's  faith  as  fixed,  is  the  Person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  God's  acceptance  of  us  in  Him.  Even  where  k 
adduces  the  example  of  Abraham,  and  insists  that  Abraham  vsi 
justified,  not  by  his  own  merits,  but  by  his  faith ;  he  condodob 
that,  in  like  manner,  faith  shall  be  imputed  to  ns  for  righteons- 
ness, ^  if  we  believe  in  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from 
the  dead,  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for 
our  justification'  (Rom.  iv.  24,  25).  And  the  following  chapter  ii 
all  devoted  to  considering  the  reparation,  which  the  righteousnen 
of  Christ  has  made  for  the  ruin  which  Adam's  sin  had  produced. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  must  have  been 
alleged,  rather  as  illustrative  of,  than  as  identical  with,  the  faitli  of 
the  Christian.  It  was  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Christian's  fiath, 
in  so  far  as  all  faith  has  the  same  general  characters  and  bas 
therefore  a  similar  acceptableness  with  God.  But  the  peculiar 
faith  of  the  Christian  is  that,  by  which  he  apprehends  Christ.  Ai 
the  Iligh-pricst  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  Scapegoat,  and 
by  confessing,  conveyed  the  sins  of  the  congregation  to  the  scape- 
goat, that  they  might  be  taken  away ;  so  the  believer  lays  his  hand 
on  the  Head  of  the  Great  Sacrifice.  He  believes  in  the  Redeem^ 
of  the  world,  and  in  God's  love  through  Him.  His  soul  rests  upOB 
his  Saviour.  His  faith  therefore  is  a  bond  of  union  with  the 
incarnate  Godhead ;  and  so  becomes  the  instrumental  cause  of  jua* 
tification  in  us ;  the  meritorious  cause  of  which  is  all  in  Christ 

And  on  this  ground  most  especially  it  seems,  that  the  Apostle^ 
when  labouring  to  show,  that  human  merit  and  human  efforts  must 
fail  to  bring  us  to  God,  and  to  render  us  acceptable  to  Him,  pro- 
duces, and  insists  so  strongly  on  his  peculiar  statement  of  '  Justi- 
fication by  faith.'* 


^  This  is  excellently  exprested  in  the 
following  pasMi^re  from  Cardinal  Toletus 
(in  cap.  iii.  ad.  Boman.  aonot.  17) quoted 


byBp.  Forbes,  ConsideraHona  Mod^sta: 
De  Juaiicationey  lAh.  i.  c.  iii.  §  1 7. 

Quia  nempe  in  fide  magie  manifeitatur 
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IV.  General  view  of  Jttsiificaiion  in  Scripture. 

Having  thus  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  yiror As  justification, 
faUh,  and  of  the  formula  Jmtification  by  faith,  we  may  be  able  to 
state  more  fully  and  formally  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning 
justification^  or  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God. 

We  may  say^  then^  in  general^  that, 

I     The  moving  cause  is  God's  mercy. 

a  The  meritorious  cause  is  Christ's  atonement.  But  we 
know  that,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
fulnessj  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  yet  all  men 
do  not^  because  they  will  not,  profit  by  this  grace.  Therefore 
we  learn,  that  there  is  need  of  something  internal  to  connect  with 
the  external  work  of  our  salvation ;  Christ  in  the  heart  connect- 
ing with  Christ  on  the  cross ;  the  work  of  the  Spirit  united  to 
the  work  of  the  Bedeemer.     Hence, 

3  The  immediate  efficient  cause  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
moves  the  heart  by  His  influences,  leads  it  to  Christ,  regenerates 
and  renews. 

4  The  first  instrument^  by  which  God  is.  said  to  convey 
pardon,  xmder  ordinary  circumstances,  is  baptism.  Hence  our 
divines  have  been  wont  to  speak  of  baptism  as  the  first  instru- 
ment of  justification. 

The  justice  of  this  view  will  appear  from  comparing  the  fol- 
lowing texts:  Mark i. 4.  Luke  iii.  3.  Mark  xvi.  16.  Acts  ii.  37, 
38;  xsu.  i5;  where  remission  of  sins  is  spoken  of  as  given  in 
baptism.  See  also  i  Cor.  vi.  11.  Eph.  v.  26.  Tit.  iii.  5,  7. 
Bom.  vi.  4,  7.     Col.  ii.  12,  14.     i  Pet.  iii.  21. 

Baptism  is  that  which  places  us  in  formal  covenant  with  God, 
and  so  is,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  that  whereby  we  '  put  on  Christ,' 
and  are  esteemed  ^  the  children  of  God  by  the  faith  in  Christ,' 
Gal.  iii  26,  27.  Hence  a  person  rightly  receiving  baptism  is  put 
in  a  position  to  receive  from  God  the  gifts,  which  He  has  cove- 
nanted to  give  us  in  His  Son :  and  the  first  of  these  gifts  is  the 
remission  of  sins  and  acceptance  into  his  favour,  that  is  justifi- 
cation. 


hominem  hod  propria  virtute,  sed  Cbristi 
merito  jiutificari  :  sicut  enim  in  aBpeotu 
In  serpentem  DeroA  posuit  sanitatem  in 
deterto,  quia  aapectoB  magis  indicabat, 
■anari  virtute  lerpentis,  non  operis  alien- 
ju  proprii  aut  medicinse  alicujus  :  ita  fides 
oatendi^  jnstifioari  peccatores  virtute  et 
merito  Chritti,  in  qnem  credentes  8al\i 
fiunt^  non  propria  ipionim  virtute  et 
merito.    E»  oann  est  cor  fidei  tribuitur 


(justificatio)  maxime  a  S.  Paulo  qui  a 
juHtificatione  legia  opera  et  humanum 
meritum  aut  efficaciam  excludere,  et  in 
sola  Christi  virtute  et  merito  collacaro 
nitebatur  ;  idcirco  meroinit  fidei  in  Chris- 
tum. Hoc  nee  posnitentia  nee  dilectio 
nee  spes  habeut.  Fides  enim  immedia- 
tius  ao  distinctius  in  Eum  fertur,  cuj  us 
virtute  justificamiur. 
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5  The  state  of  hearty  in  which  a  man  must  be^  who  is  ac- 
cepted or  justified,  is  a  state  of  faith.  Bom.  x.  lo.  Eph.  iii.  17. 
This  is  that  which  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  accept  what  has  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
Father  through  the  Son.  It  is  the  internal  condition  connecting 
with  the  external  work.  The  act  of  God  in  sending  His  Son,  and 
the  act  of  the  Son  in  living  and  dying  for  us,  are  both  external 
to  us.  Baptism  too,  or  God^s  accepting  us  as  His  children  in 
baptism,  is  external  to  us,  a  work  done  for  us.  But  faith  is  the 
condition  of  mind  or  soul  produced  in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
placing  us  in  the  attitude  of  the  recipients  of  God's  bounty, 
enabliug  us  to  rely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ.  And  thus,  whereas 
justification,  when  considered  objectively,  is  said  to  be  of  the 
mere  mercy  of  God,  and  to  be  purchased  by  the  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  so,  when  considered  subjectively,  it  is  said  to 
be  by  faith,  which  receives  God's  mercy,  and  rests  upon  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour. 

6  When  a  man  is  said  by  St.  James  to  be  justified  by  works, 
it  is  not  because  his  works  procure  him  acceptance  meritoriously, 
but  because  they  are  the  sign  and  fruit  and  necessary  results  of 
that  work  by  the  Spirit,  which  unites  him  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  are  the  necessary  and  inseparable  concomitants — or,  in  fact, 
parts — of  his  faith,  as  light  is  part  of  the  sun,  or  as  fruit  is  part 
of  the  tree,  which  bears  it. 

V.  Certain  questions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

I.     Is  justification  an  act  or  a  state  ? 

Some  persons  have  decided,  that  it  is  an  act,  taking  place  at  a 
particular  moment,  never  to  be  repeated.  Others,  that  it  is  a  state, 
which  continues  or  is  lost,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  it  be  the  former,  it  must  be  limited  either  (i)  to  baptism, 
when,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  promise  of  remission  of  sins  ;  or 
(2)  to  the  moment,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  turning  point 
from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness — a 
moment  known  only  to  God  ;  or  (3)  to  the  day  of  Judgment,  when 
the  wicked  shall  be  condemned,  and  the  pious  shall  be  absolved  or 
justified.  Either,  or  all  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  moment 
of  transition  from  condemnation  to  justification,  or  pardon  and 
acceptance. 

But  Scripture  seems  rather  to  represent  justification,  as  a  state 
of  acceptance  before  God.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some  persons 
are  represented  as  in  favour,  grace,  or  acceptance  with  God,  that 
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18,  jnstified;  others  as  under  His  wrath,  and  liable  to  condemnation. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii.  w.  12 — 19)  contrasts  the  condition  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  showing  the  one  to  be  a  condition 
of  acceptance,  the  other  of  condemnation;  the  former  continuing  so 
long  as  the  character  continues  the  same,  and  lost  as  soon  as  that 
character  is  lost ;  the  latter  in  like  manner  continuing,  until  the 
irickedness  is  forsaken  and  the  life  renewed,  and  then  giving  place 
to  the  former,  the  condition  of  favour  or  pardon.  In  like  manner 
our  Lord  (John  xv.  i — 10)  speaks  of  His  disciples  as  clean  through 
His  word,  and  continuing  so  whilst  they  abide  in  Him;  but  if  they 
abide  not  in  Him,  then  to  be  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  withered,  and 
even  burned  (see  especially  w.  3 — 6).  Language  just  similar  to 
this  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (See  Bom.  vi.  i,  2,  19 ;  xi.  20,  21.  Gal. 
v.  4.  Col.  i.  22,  23.  Heb.  x.  38,  39).  From  all  which  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  conclude,  that  justification  before  God  is  a  state,  in 
which  a  person  continues,  so  long  as  he  continues  united  to  Christ, 
abiding  in  Him,  having  Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart,  being  the 
subject  of  His  grace,  and  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 

If  therefore  the  premises  are  correct,  we  may  define  justification 
to  be  a  state  of  pardon  and  acceptance  in  the  presence  of  God, 
bestowed  upon  us  freely  for  Christ's  sake,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  faith  that  rests  only  on  the  Saviour, 
which  continues  so  long  as  the  subject  continues  in  a  state  of 
faith,  which  fails  when  he  falls  from  the  state  of  faith,  and  which 
is  restored  again,  when  by  grace  and  repentance  he  is  restored  to 
a  state  of  faith.  So  that  we  may  say,  whilst  in  a  state  of  faith, 
80  long  in  a  state  of  justification:  whilst  a  believer,  so  long  a  justified 
person.  Hence  too,  concerning  the  distinction  drawn  by  Luther, 
that  faith  is  alcme  when  it  justifies,  and  that  after  justification  is 
effected,  then  come  in  charity,  and  good  works,  and  holiness,  we 
may  infer,  that  such  a  distinction  can  be  true,  only  when  considered 
in  the  abstract,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience.  For 
practically  and  really,  where  there  is  acceptance,  there  is  faith  and 
sanctification,  and,  springing  from  them  and  reigning  with  them, 
are  all  the  graces  of  a  Christian's  life. 

2  It  having  been  laid  down,  that  faith  (foBta  operibus)  may 
be  considered,  either  as  the  state  or  the  instrument  of  justification, 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  we  ought  to  say  that  faith,  or  faith 
and  good  works,  or  faith  and  holiness,  are  the  condition  or  con^ 
dUUmSf  of  justification. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  as  given  by  many  divines  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church,  has  been  in  the  affirmative.     But  the 
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question  isj  whether  or  not  we  can  deduce  an  affirmative  answer 
from  the  Scripture.  No  doubt,  fiEtith  and  holiness  are,  as  regards 
justification,  graces  sine  quibus  non.  There  is  no  justification  nor 
salvation,  where  there  is  not  faith,  love,  holiness,  obedience.  But 
when  we  state  that  faith  and  good  works  are  conditions,  we  in  eiSect 
suppose  the  Almighty  to  offer  us  what  have  been  called  the  Terms 
of  the  Gospel ;  terms,  that  is,  of  the  following  kind :  'Now,  that  by 
Christ^s  mediation  God's  wrath  has  been  appeased,  if  you  will 
repent,  believe,  and  obey,  you  shall  be  saved/  Conditions  imply 
a  bargain  of  this  kind.  Now  there  may  be  no  objection  to  looking 
on  the  matter  in  some  such  light  as  this;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  form,  in  which  the  Scriptiu'es  represent  God's  dealings  with 
us.  The  new  Testament  seems  to  speak  of  us  as  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  God's  grace.  Especially  when  justification  by  faith 
is  spoken  of,  'it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace}  Rom.  iv.  1 6. 
And  though  it  is  true,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  immeasurable 
grace  for  God  to  pardon  our  past  sins,  on  condition  that,  by  His 
help,  we  avoided  sin  and  lived  holily  for  the  future ;  yet  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  statement  anywhere  made  by  the  Apostles  ; 
nor  does  such  an  act  of  grace  come  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Gospel.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  one  peculiar  reason, 
why  justification  by  faith  represents  free  salvation  by  grace  is,  that 
faith  is  itself  most  clearly  'the  gift  of  God.'  Therefore  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  instrument  of  our  justification,  not  because  it  is  a  condition 
which  we  can  make  with  Him,  but  because  it  is  itself  a  gift,  which 
He  bestows  on  us. 

Besides,  if  we  could  make  conditions  with  God,  even  after  He 
had  accepted  an  atonement  for  the  past,  it  might  be  hard  to  say, 
that  'boasting'  was  altogether ' excluded'  (Rom.  iii.  27).  Excluded 
indeed  it  might  be  in  strict  justice,  because  the  forgiving  of  past 
sins,  and  the  accepting  of  imperfect  obedience  for  the  future  would 
be,  of  itself,  an  act  of  boundless  grace  when  we  deserve  nothing 
but  condemnation.  But  still,  comparing  ourselves  with  ourselves, 
we  might  easily  be  inclined  to  be  proud  of  even  imperfect  obe- 
dience if  it  were  made  the  condition  of  our  salvation.  Therefore, 
we  may  perhaps  fairly  conclude,  that  salvation  is  not  of  works,  not 
merely  not  as  the  cause,  but  not  even  as  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  our  justification.  Nor  is  faith  itself  the  condition  on  which 
God  accepts  us,  although  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  He  justi- 
fies us,  and  the  state  in  which  we  are  when  justified. 

3     Whereas  it  is  taught  by  St.  Paul,  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
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£uth,  and  yet  it  is  taught  both  by  St.  Paul  and  throughout  the 
new  Testament^  that  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works  ;^ 
are  we  driven  to  conclude^  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
statements  of  Scripture  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is^  that^'as  all  persons  who  are  justified  are 
regenerate  and  in  a  state  of  faith^  their  faith  and  regeneration 
will  necessarily  be  to  them  the  source  of  holiness  and  good  works. 
Now  the  clearest  tokens  both  to  men  and  angels  of  their  internal 
condition  of  faith  and  sanctification  must  be  their  good  works ; 
nay^  the  clearest  proof  even  to  themselves.  Hence^  that  they 
should  be  judged  by  their  works,  and  rewarded  according  to  their 
works,  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  God's  dispensations.  The 
meritorious  cause  indeed  of  their  salvation  is  Christ's  Atonement ; 
the  instrument  by  which  they  are  brought  into  covenant  with  God 
is  baptism ;  the  means  whereby  their  state  of  acceptance  is  main* 
tained  is  faith :  but  the  criterion,  by  which  their  final  state  will 
be  determined,  shall  be  works.  And  all  these  are  so  knit  up  toge- 
ther in  the  redeemed,  regenerate,  believing,  sanctified  Christian^ 
that  it  is  nowise  derogating  from  the  excellence  of  the  one  to 
ascribe  its  proper  office,  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  to  the  other. 

4  The  ordinary  instruments  of  justification  being  baptism 
and  faith,  can  a  person  be  justified,  where  either  of  these  is 
wanting  ? 

That  persons  can  be  justified  without  faith,  where  faith  is  im- 
possible, may  appear  from  the  case  of  infants.  Though  they  are 
too  young  for  active  faith,  yet  clearly  are  they  not  so  for  salvation, 
nor  therefore  for  justification.  Our  Lord  bids  us  bring  little 
children  to  Him,  and  says  that '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven' 
(Mark  x.  14).  And  St.  Paul  says,  the  children  of  believing  parents 
are  holy  (i  Cor.  vii.  14).  And  if  infant  baptism  be  a  custom,  for 
which  we  have  sufficient  authority,  then,  as  baptism  is  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  it  follows  that  infants  in  baptism  may  receive 
remission  of  sins  or  justification,  though  not  yet  capable  of  faith. 
Similar  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  idiots,  or  persons 
otherwise  irresponsible,  who,  like  infants,  are  incapable  of  active 
faith,  but  of  whom  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  they  are  not 
incapable  of  salvation.  As  regards  baptism,  that,  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  without  which  we  cannot  look  for  the 
promises  of  God,  is  quite  apparent  from  passages  already  referred 


^  See,  for  instauoe.  Matt.  xvL  27 ;  Rom.  ii.  6  ;  1.  Cor.  iii.  8 ;  a  Cor.  y.  10 ;  i  Peter 
1.  17 ;  Be?,  u.  93,  XX.  13,  xxii.  12. 
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to^  sucli  as  Mark  xri.  i5.  Acts  xxii.  i6.  Gal.  iii.  26,  ay,  &c.  In 
these  and  similar  passages  remission  of  sins  is  promised  to  sncli  as 
believe  the  Gt>spel,  and  submit  to  baptism.  Yet^  as  we  have  seen 
concerning  faith,  that  though  generally  necessary,  yet  cases  may, 
and  do  exist,  where  it  is  impossible,  and  so  not  required :  in  like 
manner  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  cases  may  exist,  in  which 
baptism  may  be  dispensed  with,  lliough  Christ  has  appointed 
baptism,  and  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  His  blessing  if  we 
neglect  it,  yet  we  cannot  presume  to  limit  His  mercy  even  by  His 
own  ordinances.  Indeed  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (x.  4, 
44)  a  case,  the  case  of  Cornelius,  in  which  God  accepted  and  poured 
His  Holy  Spirit  on  a  person  who  had  not  been  baptized ;  and 
though  St.  Peter  thought  it  necessary,  that  baptism  should  be  at 
once  administered  to  him,  and  thereby  taught  us  the  deep  value 
of  that  sacrament,  still  this  case  sufficiently  shows,  that  God  does 
at  times  work  without  the  intervention  of  means  appointed  by 
Himself,  and  therefore  teaches  us,  that  we  must  not  exclude  from 
salvation  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  inability,  have  not  received 
the  blessing  of  baptism. 

5  Is  the  language  of  St.  James  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  ? 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  St.  Paul  means  by  Justification 
by  faith,  free  salvation  by  God's  grace ;  and  that  where  he  speaks  of 
faith  as  the  instrument  of  justification,  he  means  a  lively  faith,  pro- 
ductive of  good  works.  (See  especially  Bom.  vi.)  St.  James  probably 
wrote  against  such  as  abused  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  taught 
that  a  speculative  barren  faith,  or  mere  orthodoxy  was  suflRcient  for 
salvation  without  the  fruits  of  faith.  Accordingly,  he  asks,  '  Can 
this  faith  save  him  ?'  He  says,  *  Faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead, 
being  alone.^  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  St.  Paul  never  speaks 
of  a  dead  faith  as  profiting.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares,  that 
faith  without  charity  would  be  nothing  (i  Cor.  xiii.  2).     It  is  plain 


^  JatncR  ii.  14,  17. 

Many  people  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
coDcile  St  Paul  and  St.  James  by  Rup- 
posing  that  the  former  Rpeaks  of  justifica- 
tion before  God,  the  latter  of  justification 
in  the  sight  of  man.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  St.  James  speaks  of  the  same 
kind  of  justification  as  St.  Paul,  from 
James  ii.  14,  13.  In  the  former  verse  he 
speaks  of  faith  without  works  as  not 
capable  of  tartTi^  a  man;  i.e.  of  course, 
of  justifying  him  before  God,  for  justifi* 
cation  before  man  can  never  tave.    And 


in  the  latter  verse,  he  adduces  the  case  of 
Abraham,  as  of  one  who  had  a  faith  which 
brought  forth  works  and  says,  it  was  this 
kind  of  faith  which  wan  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness,  i.e.  clearly  lH*fore  God. 
Evidently  the  two  Apostles  differ  in  their 
use  of  the  word  *  faith/  not  in  their  use 
of  the  word  *  justify.'  Both  speak  of  jus- 
tification before  God  :  but  one  says,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith,  i.e,  by  a  living 
faith  ;  the  other  denies  that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  mere  faith,  i.e.  (according  to  hit 
own  explanation)  by  a  dead  faith. 
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therefore,  that  St.  Paul  considers  faith  as  pregnant  with  its  results, 
though  not  as  justifying  because  of  its  results,  and  does  not 
design  to  put  in  opposition  to  one  another  faith,  and  the  good 
works  which  naturally  spring  out  of  a  lively  faith,  but  rather 
faith  and  legal  works — '  the  works  of  the  Law' — works  done  in  a 
self-justifying  spirit,  and  looked  on  as  meriting  reward.  Faith, 
therefore,  he  declares,  justifies  without  such  works — ^the  works  of 
the  Law ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that  a  faith,  which  does  not  bring 
forth  the  woriu  of  faith,  will  justify.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  James 
asserts,  that  fidth  will  not  justify,  if  it  do  not  bring  forth  good 
works;  but  by  good  works  he  means  evangelical  works,  the  works 
of  faith,  not  legal  works,  the  works  of  the  Law.  Hence,  there  is 
no  necessary  contradiction  in  the  language  of  the  two  Apostles. 
St.  James  simply  considers  justifying  faith,  as  including  the  works 
ct  faith.  St.  Paul  considers  justifying  faith,  as  excluding  the  works 
of  the  Law} 


1  Sine  operibm  ildei,  non  legis,  mortua 
«tt  fides. — Hieron.  in  Gal.  liL  lUe  dicit  Ab 
uperibns  qa»  fidem  pnecedunty  iste  de  u« 


3 USB  fidem  Bequuntar. — Aagufltin.  Liber 
0    dii^ertis    QucutUmibuf.    Qusit.    76, 
Tom.  vi.  p.  68. 


ARTICLE  III. 


Of  Good  Works. 

AT3EIT  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justitica- 
tioD,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure 
the  severity  of  6od*s  judgment ;  yet  are 
they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith;  insomuch  that  by 
them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit 


Dt  Bonis  Opcfibut. 

Bona  opera,  quae  sunt  fructus  fidei,  et 
justificatos  sequuntur,  quanquam  peccata 
nostra  expiare,  et  divini  judicii  severitateni 
ferre  non  possunt :  Deo  tamen  grata  aunt, 
et  accepta  in  Christo,  atque  ex  vera  et  viva 
fide  necessario  profluunt,  ut  pland  ex  iUis, 
OK^ue  fides  viva  cognosci  possit,  atque 
arbor  ex  fruotu  judioari. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

fPHE  great  length  at  which  the  last  Article  was  considered 
I  renders  it  less  necessary  to  say  much  upon  this.  Our  present 
twelfth  Article  did  not  exist  in  the  forty-two  Articles  of  King 
Edward's  reign,  but  was  added  in  the  year  1562,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  evidently  intended  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  eleventh,  lest  that  should  be  supposed  to  teach  Solifi- 
dianism.  Archbishop  Laurence  traces  the  wording  of  it  to  a  passage 
in  the  Wirtemburg  Confession,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  great 
resemblance.* 

The  general  object  of  the  Article  was,  no  doubt,  to  oppose  the 
Antinomian  errors,  which  had  originated  with  Agricola,  and  which 
there  was  some  danger  might  spring  from  Lutheranism.^  With 
such  the  whole  Reformation  was  charged  by  the  divines  of  the 
Roman  communion,  and  therefore  it  was  the  more  needful,  that 
the  reformers  should  protest  against  them. 

There  are  certain  particular  expressions  also  in  the  Article, 
which  require  to  be  explained  historically.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
schoolmen  talked  of  good  works,  done  without  the  grace  of  God, 
meriting  grace  de  congruo.     To  this  Luther  and  the  reformers 


^  The  passage  is : 

De  Bonis  Operibus. 

Non  est  autem  sentiendum,  quod  in 
bonis  operibusi  quee  per  nos  facimus,  in 
judicio  Dei,  ubi  agitur  de  expiatioue  pecca- 
torum,  et  placatione  divinae  ine,  ac  merito 
80tem»  salutiS|  confidendum  sit.     Omnia 


enim  bona  opera,  qua)  nos  facimus,  sunt 
imperfecta,  nee  possuut  severitatein  divini 
judicii  ferre. — Laurence,  B.  L,  Xotes  on 
Serm.  il  p.  235. 

■  Mosh.   Ch,   Hist.   Cent.   xvi.   §  in. 
Pt.  II.  as  quoted  in  the  last  Article. 
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opposed  tlie  statement^  that  works  done  without  the  grace  of  God 
might  be  apparently^  bat  were  not  really  good.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose is  the  thirteenth  Article  of  our  Churchy  which  we  have  soon  to 
consider.  Luther  asserted^  that  good  works^  which  are  pleasing  to 
God,  are  not  wrought  but  in  faith ;  for  ^  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin  ^  and  where  there  is  faith,  there  is  justification ;  therefore  good 
works  follow,  not  precede  justification.  Our  Article  uses  this 
language,  without  in  this  place  discussing  the  merits  of  it.  In  the 
thirteenth  Article  the  question  is  more  fully  entered  on.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  that  language  very  similar  had  before  been  used  by 
Augustine,  and  Irom  him  very  probably  was  it  borrowed  by  Luther. 
'  Gkx>d  works,'  says  that  father,  'follow  a  man's  justification,  do  not 
precede  it  in  order  that  he  may  be  justified.'^ 

Another  expression  in  the  Article  is  that  '  good  works  cannot 
put  away  our  sins^  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment.' 
In  the  historical  account  of  the  last  Article  we  saw,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  condemned  Luther  for  denying  intrinsic  goodness 
to  works  done  after  grace,  and  asserted  that,  as  they  were  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  essentially  good  and  perfect.  The 
Council  also  taught,  that  to  the  justified  God's  commandments  are 
possible,  that  justification  is  preserved  and  increased  by  good  works, 
that  the  good  works  of  the  just,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  are 
withal  the  merits  of  the  justified.'^ 

We  have  seen  also,  that  Bellarmine  and  the  Romanist  divines 
assert,  that  good  works  which  are  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  of 
God,  are,  by  virtue  of  that  grace,  meritorious  of  eternal  life :'  i.e. 
according  to  the  schoolmen,  they  merit  reward  de  condigno.  The 
words  of  our  Article  are  evidently  opposed  to  these  opinions.  For 
though  they  speak  plainly  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  works 
wrought  by  grace,  they  declare,  that  '  they  cannot  put  away  our 
sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment.' 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 


w 


E  may  perceive,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Article 
opposes  three  doctrines. 


1  Seqmmtiir  opera  bona  jastifioatam 
non  pnBoedunt  jiutifioaDdaiD. — De  Fide 
H  Qperi6M»  e.  14. 


3  SessioD  VI.  Canons,  18,  24,  32. 
*  Bellarmine,  De  Jutt\ficatwne,  Lib.  t. 
cap.  12,  quoted  in  the  History  of  At^.  XV. 
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I.  Merit  de  congruo ; — ^11.  Merit  de  condigno ; — III.  Anti- 
nomianism. 

Or  otherwise  the  article  teaches  : 

I.  That  good  works  follow  after  justification : 

II.  That^  though  they  spring  from  the  grace  of  God  and  a 
lively  faith^  still  they  cannot  put  away  sin  and  endure  the  severity 
of  God's  judgment. 

IIL  Yet  i>  That  in  Christ  they  are  pleasing  to  God :  and  2, 
That  they  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively,  i.e.  a 
justifying  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

L  The  question  of  merit  de  congruo  and  works  before  justi- 
fication being  the  special  subject  of  the  next  Article,  we  may  defer 
its  consideration  tiU  we  consider  that  Article. 

II.  That  the  good  works  of  justified  men  are  not  perfect 
enough  to  put  away  sin,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judg- 
ment, may  be  proved  as  follows : 

Our  Lord  tells  us,  that,  after  we  have  done  all  that  is  com- 
manded us,  ^we  are  stiU  unprofitable  servants,  having  done  only 
that  which  was  our  duty  to  do'  (Luke  xvii.  10).  But,  if  this  be 
the  ca8e,how  can  we  ever  do  anything  to  put  away  our  former  sins  ? 
Our  best  deeds  leave  us  still  unprofitable ;  and  if  we  had  never 
sinned,  we  should  still  have  only  done  our  duty^  and  could  claim 
no  reward.  But  when  we  have  sinned,  it  is  clear,  that  no  degree 
of  subsequent  obedience  (which  would  have  been  due,  even  if  we 
had  not  sinned)  can  cancel  the  sins  which  are  past.  And  to  this 
we  must  add  that,  even  under  grace,  obedience  is  never  perfect. 
^  In  many  things  we  offend,  all,'  says  St.  James  (iii.  %) ;  and  St. 
John  tells  us  that,  '  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves'(i  John  i.  8).  And  both  the  Apostles  are  evidently  speaking 
to,  and  of,  regenerate  Christians.  The  Psalmist  prays  God  not  to 
'  enter  into  judgment  with  him,  because  in  His  sight  no  mmi  living 
could  be  justified'  (Psalm  cxliii  2).  Accordingly  St.  Paul  argues, 
that  the  person,  who  is  blessed  in  God's  sight,  is,  not  the  man  who 
lives  blameless  in  the  Law,  but  '  he  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven, 
and  whose  sins  are  covered,'  even '  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will 
not  impute  sin'  (Rom.  iv.  7,  8).  ^  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God;'  and  therefore  must  be  *  justified  freely  by 
His  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Rom. 
iii.  23,  24).     Such  passages  fully  prove  that,  in  whatever  strength 
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or  power  good  works  are  wrought,  they  are  not  perfect  enough  to 
put  away  sin,  and  to  endure  the  judgment  of  Grod. 

Still,  though  the  Church  denies  the  merit  of  good  works,  and 
their  suflSciency  to  screen  us  from  the  wrath  and  endure  the 
judgment  of  God,  she  yet  teaches, 

III.  I,  That,in  Christ,  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God; 
and  2,  That  they  do  necessarily  spring  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith. 

I     In  Christ  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God. 

(i)  The  words  in  Christ  are  introduced  to  remind  us  that, 
whatever  is  good  in  us,  must  spring  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
whatever  in  us  is  acceptable  to  God  is  acceptable  for  Christ^s  sake. 
In  all  the  servants  of  Christ,  God  sees  the  image  of  His  Son.  In 
all  the  members  of  Christ,  God  sees  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  descend- 
ing from  the  Head  to  the  Members,  like  the  holy  oil  on  Aaron's 
head,  which  flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing.  In  all  the 
branches  of  the  heavenly  Vine,  God  sees  the  fruit  thereof,  as  put 
forth  by  the  virtue  of  the  life  and  nourishment  derived  from  the  Vine 
itself;  and  that  Vine  is  Christ.  In  every  wedding-guest,  who  has 
on  the  wedding- garment,  the  King  sees  the  wearer  clothed  in  the 
robe  of  His  own  Son,  and  acknowledges  them  all  as  His  children ; 
'  for  we  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  as 
many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ'  (Gal. 
iii.  26,  27).  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  constantly,  when  they 
speak  of  Christians  and  the  works  of  Christians  as  pleasing  to  God, 
teach  us  that  it  is  ^in  Christ.'  So  we  read,  'There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Bom.  viii.  i).  'In 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircum- 
cision;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6).  '  We  are 
His  workmanship,  created  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works' 
(Ephes.  ii  10).  We  are  to  'do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus' 
(Col.  iii.  17).  We  are  to  'ofler  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ'  (i  Pet.  ii  5).  We  are  to  'give  thanks 
always  for  all  things  unto  God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Eph.  v.  20).  By  Him  we  are  to  ofler 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God'  (Heb.  xiii.  15). 

(2)  But  then  the  good  deeds,  which  Christians  perform  in 
Christ,  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God, 

Our  Lord  tells  us,  that  'not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Him, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven:  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  His  Father  which  is  in  Heaven'  (Matt.  vii.  21). 
He  assiures  us  of  the  reward  of  those  who  have  left  all  for  U\a  %^<&, 
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that  thej  shall  receive  a  hundredfold^  and  eternal  life  (Mark  x. 
29,  30).  He  tells  ns  that,  'if  we  forgive,  we  shall  be  forgiven  ; 
that  if  we  give,  it  shall  be  given  to  us'  (Mark  xi.  26 ;  Luke  vi. 
37, 38).  He  shows  us  by  parables,  that  those,  who  of  two  talents 
make  five,  shall  receive  five  cities ;  those  who  make  of  five  talents 
ten,  shall  receive  ten  cities  (Matt.  xxv.  14 — 30.  Compare  Luke 
xix.  12 — 26).  He  tells  us  that,  at  the  judgment*day,  they,  who 
have  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  visited  the  aiBicted, 
shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  go  into  life  eternal  (Matt. 
xxv.  31 — ^46).  He  tells  us  of  'a  prophet's  reward,'  and  'a  righteous 
man's  reward'  (Matt.  x.  41,  42).  And,  in  short,  assures  us,  that 
He  will '  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works'  (Matt.  xvi.  37). 

So,  from  His  Apostles  we  learn,  that '  iu  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him' 
(Acts  X.  35) :  that  the  sacrifice  of  our  bodies  is  '  acceptable  to 
God'  (Bom.  xii.  l)  :  that  the  labour  of  Christ's  servants  'shall  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord'  (i  Cor.  xv.  58) :  that  'God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver'  (2  Cor.  ix.  7)  :  that,  if  we  are  not '  weary  in  well-doing  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not'  (Gal.  vi.  9) :  that  our  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus  is  'unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them'  (Eph.  ii.  10)  :  that  the 
new  man  'after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness' 
(Eph.  iv.  24) :  that  our  call  '  is  not  to  uncleanness  but  to  holiness' 
(i  Thess.  iv.  7) :  that  '  every  one  who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
must  depart  from  iniquity'  (2  Tim.  ii.  19) ;  must  'be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works'  (Tit.  iii.  8)  :  that  *  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord'  (Heb.  xii.  14)  :  that  with  '  such  sacrifices'  for 
His  service  'God  is  well  pleased'  (Heb.  xiii.  16)  :  that  'pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afiliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world'  (Jas.  i.  27)  :  that  faith  without  works  will 
not  profit  (ii.  14) :  that  '  to  do  well  and  sufier  for  it,  and  take 
it  patiently,  is  acceptable  to  God'  (i  Pet.  ii.  20) :  that  whatsoever 
we  ask  of  God  we  receive,  if  'we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do 
those  things  which  are  pleasing  in  His  sight :'  and  that  '  he  that 
keepeth  His  commandments  dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him' 
(i  John  iii.  22,  24.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  passim,  Rom.  viii.  I — 14, 
and  the  concluding  chapters  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles). 

Thus  we  plainly  see,  that  good  works  wrought  in  Christ  are 
not  only  useful  and  desirable,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  Christian,  and  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  '  We  do 
not  take  away  the  reward,  because  we  deny  the  merit  of  good 
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worlu.  We  know  that  in  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments 
there  is  great  reward  (Ps.  xix.  ii) ;  and  that  anto  him  that  soweth 
righteousness  there  shall  be  a  9ure  reward  (Prov.  xi.  i8).  Bat 
the  question  is,  whence  he  that  soweth  in  this  manner  must  expect 
to  reap  so  great  and  so  sure  a  harvest ;  whether  from  God's  justice, 
which  he  must  do,  if  he  stand  upon  merit,  or  from  his  mercy,  as 
a  recompense  fireely  bestowed  out  of  God's  gracious  bounty,  and 
not  in  justice  due  for  the  worth  of  the  work  performed.  Which 
question  we  think  the  prophet  Hosea  has  suflBciently  resolved, 
-when  he  biddeth  us  sow  to  ourselves  in  righteousness  and  reap  in 
MSSCT  (Hos.  X.  I  a).  Neither  do  we  hereby  any  whit  detract  from 
the  truth  of  that  axiom,  that  God  will  give  every  man  according  to 
hi»  ^works  ;  for  still  the  question  remaineth  the  very  same,  whether 
God  may  not  judge  a  man  according  to  his  works,  when  He  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  of  grace,  as  well  as  when  He  sitteth  upon  the 
thrcme  of  justice  ?  And  we  think  here,  that  the  prophet  David 
bath  fully  cleared  the  case  in  that  one  sentence.  Psalm  Ixii.  1 2, 
fFUh  thee  O  Lord,  is  mebct  ;  for  thou  rewardest  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  work. 

'  Originally  therefore,  and  in  itself,  we  hold  that  this  reward 
proceedeth  merely  from  God's  free  bounty  and  mercy ;  but  acci- 
dentally in  regard  that  Gxxl  hath  tied  Himself  by  His  Word  and 
promise  to  confer  such  a  reward,  we  grant  that  it  now  proveth  in 
a  sort  to  be  an  act  of  justice ;  even  as  in  forgiving  of  our  sins, 
which  in  itself  all  men  know  to  be  an  act  of  mercy.  He  is  said  to 
be  faithful  and  just  (i  John  i.  9),  namely  in  regard  of  the  faithful 
performance  of  His  promise.'^ 

To  conclude  then,  the  Scriptures  prove,  and  the  Church  teaches, 
that,  not  upon  the  ground  of  merit,  but  yet  according  to  God's  will 
and  appointment,  good  works,  wrought  in  Christ,  are  necessary  for 
every  Christian,  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  in 
the  end  receive  '  great  recompense  of  reward,'  even  that  *  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give 
in  that  day'  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

2  That  good  works  *  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
living  faith,'  is  a  proposition,  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  incidentally  but  fully  proved  in  treating  on  the  eleventh 
Article.  It  may  therefore  here  be  sufficient  to  refer  but  briefly 
to  a  few  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  is  most  plainly 
set  forth. 

^  Unher,  Ansvctr  to  a  Juuit,  ch.  XD« 
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The  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  throughout  is  an  explanation, 
entered  into  by  the  Apostle^  to  show  that  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works ;  inasmuch  as 
justified  persons  walk  in  newness  of  life^  are  made  free  from  sin, 
and  become  servants  of  righteousDcss.  The  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews  is  an  enumeration  of  signal  works  of  holiness^  which  were 
produced  through  the  energizing  power  of  the  faith  by  which  the 
saints  of  old  lived  and  acted.  St.  James,  in  his  famous  chapter 
iL  (w.  14 — 26),  explains  at  lengthy  that  if  faith  be  living,  it  will 
necessarily  bring  forth  works,  and  that  if  there  be  no  works,  the 
faith  is  dead.  We  read  of  being  '  sanctified  by  faith'  in  Christ 
(Acts  xxvi.  18).  God  is  said  to  'purify  the  heart  by  faith'  (Acts 
XV.  g).  Faith  is  said  to  be  '  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world'  (i  John  v.  4).  The  faith  which  'availeth  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
is  called  '  faith  which  worketh  by  love'  (Gal.  v.  6). 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  this  proposition  is,  that,  in  all 
those  writings  of  St.  Paul  (especially  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Galatians)  where  he  peculiarly  treats  of  faith,  he  passes 
directly  from  faith  to  speak  of  holiness,  counselling  Christians,  as 
the  consequence  of  his  doctrine  concerning  faith,  to  bring  forth 
good  works.  This  we  may  observe  in  the  latter  chapters  of  both 
these  Epistles,  and  indeed  of  all  his  Epistles.  The  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews  indeed,  which  professes  to  explain  to  us  what  faith  is, 
does  so  almost  entirely  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works,  which  have 
sprung  from  it ;  just  as  one,  who  wished  to  describe  the  excellence 
of  a  fruit-tree,  would  dwell  chiefly  on  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
its  fruit. 

We  may  be  assured  therefore,  that  we  cannot  assign  too  high 
a  place  to  good  works,  so  long  as  we  do  not  assign  to  them  the 
power  of  meriting  salvation.  They  spring  from  faith,  and  they 
feed  faith :  for  the  more  faith  is  called  into  action,  the  brighter 
and  the  stronger  it  grows.  And  as  in  the  bodily  economy  of  man, 
good  health  gives  birth  to  good  spirits,  and  yet  again,  good  spirits 
support  and  invigorate  health  ;  so  it  is  in  his  spiritual  life.  Faith 
gives  rise  to  holiness,  and  holiness  gives  energy  to  faith. 


ARTICLE   XIII. 


Of  Works  before  Juttification. 

'VfOBKB  done  before  the  Grace  of  Christ, 
and  the  inspinition  of  Hi8  Spirit,  are  not 
|»leaflaDt  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  sprini; 
not  of  faith  in  Jeans  Christ ;  neither  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school- authors  say)  deserve  graoe 
of  o(Mupraity ;  yea  rather,  for  that  they 
are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 


De  Operibus  ante  Justificaiionem, 

Opk&a.  qusB  fiunt  ante  gratiam  Cbristi  et 
Spiritus  ejus  afflaium,  cum  ex  fide  Jesu 
Christi  nou  prod^^nt,  minime  Deo  grata 
sunt ;  neque  gratiam,  ut  multi  vocant,  de 
congruo  roereotur:  immo  cum  non  sint 
facta,  ut  Deus  ilk  fieri  voluit  et  pnecepit, 
peccati  raiionem  habere  non  dabitamus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  is  intimately  connected  with  the  four  preceding 
Articles,  and  is  intended,  probably,  to  prevent  any  mistakes, 
aad  more  fully  to  explain  some  points  in  them. 

In  the  former  Articles  an  account  has  been  given  of  most  of 
the  errors,  against  which  this  Article  is  directed ;  and  the  very 
-wording  of  it  shows,  that  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  congruous  merit 
is  especially  aimed  at.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  nature  of  heathen 
virtue,  a  question  of  great  diflSculty,  on  which  the  fathers  touched 
both  before  and  after  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria particularly  speculated  much  upon  the  mode  in  which  God's 
grace  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  visited  men  before  the  coming  of 
the  Gospel.  *  His  notion  was,  that  philosophy  was  given  to  the 
Gentiles  by  God,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  Law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  ;  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  justification  under 
the  Gospel  by  faith  in  Christ.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Cle- 
ment did  not  believe  that  heathen  virtue  possessed  of  itself  any 
efficacy  towards  justification.  For  he  says,  that  every  action  of  the 
heathen  is  sinful,  since  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  action  is  right ; 
its  object  or  aim  must  also  be  right.'^ 

Indeed,  these  opinions  of  Clement  do  not  seem  to  interfere  at 
all  with  the  doctrine  of  this  Article ;  for  Clement  evidently  con- 


^  Bitfhop  K»y^  on  the  Writings  of  Clt^meut  of  Alexandria,  p.  426,  Se«  hIm  pp.  \n^  m<\. 
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sidered  that  God  mysteriously  worked  in  the  Gentiles  by  His  grace, 
nsingi  as  an  external  means,  the  imperfect  instrument  of  their  own 
philosophy.  So  that  whatever  good,  he  thought,  might  have 
existed  in  heathens,  he  still  ascribed  to  God's  grace,  and  therefore 
did  not  consider  their  goodness  '  as  works  done  before  the  grace 
of  Christ.'* 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-pelagians^ 
denied  the  necessity  of  preventing  grace ;  and  held  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  GKxl  only  called  men  by  His  word  and  ordinances, 
and  that  by  their  own  strength  such  as  were  called  might  turn  to 
God,  and  seek  His  assistance. 

In  controversy  they  appear  to  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
virtuous  heathens,  many  of  whom  might  put  to  shame  the  lives  of 
Christians.  To  Jtdianus,  who  advances  this  argument,  Augustine 
replies  at  great  length.  Augustine's  position  was,  that  '  what  was 
not  of  faith  was  sin.'  Jtdianus  supposes  the  case  of  a  heathen, 
who  covers  the  naked  and  does  works  of  mercy ;  and  asks,  '  If  a 
Gentile  have  clothed  the  naked,  is  this  act  of  his  therefore  sin, 
because  it  is  not  of  faith  ?''  Augustine  replies  that  it  is ;  '  not  be- 
cause the  simple  act  of  covering  the  naked  is  sin,  but  because  none 
but  the  impious  would  deny,  that  not  to  glory  in  the  Lord,  on 
account  of  such  a  work  was  sin.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  argue, 
that  a  bad  tree  cannot  bring  forth  really  good  fruit,  that  an  unbe- 
lieving tree  is  a  bad  tree,  and  that  apparently  good  works  are  not 
always  really  so,  as  the  clemency  of  Saul  in  sparing  Agag  was  sin. 
So  he,  who  does  unbelievingly,  whatever  he  does,  does  ill ;  and  he 
who  does  ill,  sins.*  The  good  works  which  an  unbeliever  does  are 
the  works  of  Him,  who  turns  evil  to  good.  But  without  faith  we 
cannot  please  God.^  If  the  eye  be  evil,  the  whole  body  is  dark  ; 
whence  we  may  learn,  that  he  who  does  not  do  good  works  with 
the  good  intention  of  a  good  faith  (that  is,  of  a  faith  which  worketh 
by  love),  his  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  And  since  the  good 
works,  or  apparent  good  works,  of  unbelievers  cannot  bring  them 
to  Heaven,  we  ought  to  hold  that  true  goodness  can  never  be 
given  but  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  so  as  to  bring  a 
man  to  the  kingdom  of  God/ 


^  See  Bishop  Kaye,  ae  above,  p.  123, 
&c. 

'  See  History  of  Art.  ix.  and  x. 

'  8i  gentilis,  inquis,  nudum  operuerit, 
numquid  quia  non  est  ox  fide,  peocatum 
estt 

*  Prorsus  in  quat)tum  non  est  ex  fide, 
peccatum  est.    Kon  quia  per  se  ipsum 


factum  est,  quod  est  nudum  operire,  pec- 
catum est ;  sed  de  tali  opere  non  in  Do- 
mino glorinri,  solus  impius  negat  esse  pec- 
catum.— Cont.  Julianujnf  Lib.  IV.  c.  30. 

•  Cap.  31. 

•  Cap.  32. 

'  Aut  certe  quoniam  saltern  concedie 
opera  iufidelium,  quse  tibi  eorum  videutur 
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This  was  the  kind  of  reasonings  which  the  fathers  of  that  day 
used  against  the  Pelagian  arguments,  that  truly  good  deeds  might 
be  done  without  the  grace  of  God.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  concerning  merit  of  congruity 
bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  of  Semi-pelagians.  In  the 
history  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Articles  enough  has  been 
flaid  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which  Luther  maintained 
the  absolute  necessity  of  preventing  grace,  in  order  that  man  shotdd 
make  any  efforts  or  take  any  steps  towards  godliness.' 

The  case  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  was  often  adduced  in  arguing 
in  favour  of  merit  of  congruity.  He,  it  was  said,  was  a  Gentile, 
and  therefore  not  under  the  influence  of  God^s  grace ;  and  yet 
it  was  told  him,  '  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God '  (ver.  4).  Hence  it  was  argued,  that 
he  did  what  was  acceptable  to  God,  though  without  the  grace  of 
God. 

Luther  treats  Cornelius  as  a  man  who  had  faith  in  a  promised 
Mediator,  although  he  did  not  yet  know  that  the  Mediator  was 
come ;  and  so,  he  argues,  that  his  good  deeds  were  of  faith,  and 
therefore  acceptable.' 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  general  opinion  was  strongly 
against  Luther  on  these  points.  Catarinus  indeed  maintained 
with  great  learning,  that  *  man,  without  the  special  help  of  God, 
can  do  no  work  which  may  be  truly  good,  though  morally,  but 
sinneth  still.  ^  In  confirmation  of  which,  he  quoted  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Prosper,  Anselm,  and  others.  He  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Franciscans,  but  supported  by  the  Dominicans.* 

Li  the  end,  the  seventh  canon  of  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Council  condemned  those  who  said, '  That  works  done  before  justi- 
fication are  sins,  and  that  a  man  sinneth  the  more,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  laboureth  to  dispose  himself  to  grace.'^  Which 
canon  does  not  exactly  contradict  the  words  of  our  Article,  except 
it  be  in  the  last  sentence  of  it. 

The  Lutheran  Confessions  of  faith  speak  very  reasonably  on 


bon»,  iKm  tamen  eos  ad  salutem  Berapi- 
teinam  r^^amque  perducere:  scito  nos 
illud  bonam  hominam  dicere,  illam  volun* 
tatem  bonam,  illud  opus  boDum,  sine  Dei 
gratia  qtUB  datar  per  unum  Mediatorem 
Dei  ei  bomiouni  nemini  posse  conferri ; 
per  quod  solum  bomo  potest  ad  eetemum 
Dei  fioQom  regnumque  perduci.  Cap.  33. 
See  al40  Augustine  De  Fide  et  Operibut, 
where,  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian 
o|MuioD  that  good  works  must  be  add^  to 


faith,  he  contends  that  good  works  gpring 
from  faith. 

^  The  reader  may  see  many  passage 
from  Jerome,  Prosper,  and  others,  to  the 
same  efifect,  in  Ussher*s  Anstser  to  a 
Jesuitf  ch.  XI. 

'  See  especially  Luther  on  Gal.  it  16. 

'  Luther  on  Gal.  iii.  2. 

*  Sarpi,  pp.  183—185. 

'^  Session  vi.  Can.  7,  and  Sar^i,^.  no. 
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this  subject.  The  twentieth  article  of  the  Confession  of- Augsburg 
states  a  principal  reason  for  maintaining  justification  by  faith  to 
be,  that  we  might  not  think  to  deserve  grace  by  our  own  good 
works  antecedent  to  grace.* 

Our  own  reformers  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  very 
similar  view.  The  Homilies  say,  that  'without  faith  can  no  good 
work  be  done,  accepted  and  pleasant  to  God/  'Without  faith  all 
that  is  done  of  us  is  but  dead  before  God ;  although  the  work 
seem  never  so  gay  and  glorious  before  man.'* 

Again,  'As  the  good  fruit  is  not  the  cause  that  the  tree  is 
good,  but  the  tree  must  first  be  good  before  it  can  bring  forth 
good  fruit ;  so  the  good  deeds  of  man  are  not  the  cause  which 
maketh  man  good,  but  he  is  first  made  good  by  the  Spirit  and 
grace  of  God,  that  efiectually  worketh  in  him,  and  afterwards  he 
bringeth  forth  good  fruits." 

*  They  are  greatly  deceived  that  preach  repentance  without 
Christ,  and  teach  the  simple  and  ignorant  that  it  consisteth  only 
in  the  works  of  men.  They  may  indeed  speak  many  things  of 
good  works,  and  of  amendment  of  life  and  manners :  but  without 
Christ  they  be  all  vain  and  unprofitable.  They  that  think  that 
they  have  done  much  of  themselves  towards  repentance,  are  so 
much  the  further  from  God,  because  they  do  seek  those  things  in 
their  own  works  and  merits,  which  ought  only  to  be  sought  in 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  merits  of  His  death  and  pas- 
sion and  bloodshedding,'^ 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  subjects  embraced  by  the  Article  are, 
1.     That  works  before  grace  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  are  not  of 
faith. 

II.  They  do  not  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace  de  congruo. 

III.  Rather,  as  not  being  done  as  God  hath  willed,  it  is 
believed  that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

Of  these  three  positions,  the  second  must  follow  from  the  proof 


*  Sylloge,  pp.  130,  131.  «  First  part  of  Homily  on  Good  Works. 

^  Second  part  of  the  Homily  on  AltiisdtecU, 
^  First  part  of  the  Homily  of  Btj>€fUance, 


\. 


t 
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of  the  first.  For  if  works  without  grace  are  not  pleasing  to 
Ood^  they  cannot  predispose  to  grace.  As  regards  the  title  of  the 
Article, '  Of  Works  before  Justification/  we  may  observe,  that  it 
was  probably  adopted,  becanse  the  question  discussed  in  the 
Article  itself  went,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  under  that  name.'  All  questions  concerning 
merit  de  congruo,  and  works  done  before  grace,  were  considered 
as  embraced  in  the  general  term, '  the  question  concerning  works 
before  justification.'  The  Article  itself  says  nothing  about  jtistifi- 
cation.  All  that  it  determines  is,  that,  in  order  for  works  to  be 
acceptable  to  Qod,  they  must  be  done  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and 
must  spring  from  a  principle  of  faith. 

Against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Article,  and  in  favour  of  all 
which  it  condemns,  the  principal  arguments  from  Scripture  are 
such  as  these.  Certain  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  speak  highly 
of  particular  individuals,  who  were  not  Christians  or  true  believers, 
e,g.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  They  had 
not  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  yet  their  good  deeds  are  approved.  It 
may,  however,  be  replied,  that  both  of  them  evidently  acted  from 
a  principle  of  faith.  Naaman  went  to  the  prophet  and  sought 
relief,  because  he  believed  that,  as  a  prophet,  he  had  power  to 
heal  him.  Again,  Cornelius,  though  not  a  Jew,  was  evidently  a 
believer  in  the  One  true  God,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  if  not  a 
proselyte  of  righteousness ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  say,  that  he 
had  no  faith,  nor  that  he  was  without  the  grace  of  Ood. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ninevites.  Their  repentance,  it 
is  argued,  was  accepted  by  Ood ;  and  yet  they  were  heathens,  and 
therefore  not  true  believers.  But  it  is  certain  that  their  repent- 
ance sprang  from  their  faith  in  Jonah^s  preaching,  and  may  very 
probably  have  been  produced  by  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  at  all 
times  has  striven  with  men :  and  hence  it  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  simple,  naked,  unassisted  efforts  to  do  good. 

A  stronger  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  this  Article  seems 
derivable  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iL  14,  26,  27. 
There  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  as  heathens,  '  which  have  not  a 


^  Luther  had  used  this  language,  that      of  full  nanctification,  is  therefore  devoid 
a  man  was  juBtified  first,  and  then  did  good      of  goodness,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin. 


works :  ana  so  '  works  before  justification' 
became  a  common  expression.  Our  Church 
in  the  xiith  Article  speaks  of  good  works 
as  'following  after  justification.*  We  are 
not,  of  rourte,  bound  to  consider  that 
every  act  of  a  man,  who  is  not  in  a  state 


This  Article  sufficiently  explains  both  its 
own  meaning  and  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  *  follow  after  justifijation,*  in  the 
xiitb  Article,  viz.  that  no  works  are  good 
which  do  not  come  of  grace. 
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law/  and  yet '  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  Law/ 
and  so  '  are  a  law  nnto  themselves/  And  he  says^  that^  *  if  the 
uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  shall  not  his 
uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision?  And  shall  not 
uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  Law,  judge 
thee,  who  by  the  letter  and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the 
Law  V  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  speak,  as  if  the  heathen,  who 
had  not  the  revealed  knowledge  of  God^s  will,  yet  might  so  do 
His  will  as  to  be  acceptable  with  Him. 

In  like  manner,  many  learned  men,  of  the  Reformed  Commu- 
nions, as  well  as  of  the  Roman,  understand  St.  Patd's  reasoning 
in  Gal.  iv.  to  be  like  what  was  shown  in  the  last  section  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  viz.  that  before  the 
Gospel  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  kept  by  God  in  a  state  of 
bondage  or  tutelage,  waiting  for  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God ;  that  to  the  heathen  their  condition  was  one  of  elementary 
servitude,  preparatory  to  the  Gospel,  as  was  that  of  the  Jews.  If 
the  first  seven  verses  of  thisr  chapter  be  compared  carefully  with 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  there  will  appear  some  ground  for  such  an 
interpretation.  From  these  passages  it  is  argued,  that  heathens, 
who  could  not  have  faith,  and  were  not  subjects  of  grace,  were  yet 
capable  in  their  degree  of  pleasing  God. 

To  this  reasoning  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
obscure  than  the  question  as  to  God's  dealings  with,  and  pur- 
poses concerning  the  heathen  world.  Revelation  is  addressed  to 
those  whom  it  concerns,  and  tells  us  very  little  of  the  state  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  addressed.  Our  business  is  to  follow 
Christ,  and  not  to  ask,  '  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  r' 
There  is  a  marked  purpose  in  Scripture  not  to  satisfy  man's  idle 
curiosity.  The  question  therefore,  at  times  so  much  debated, 
whether  it  be  possible  or  impossible,  that  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
redemption  should  reach  to  those  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
never  have  heard  and  never  could  hear  of  Him,  is  left  in  deep 
obscurity ;  and  when  people  have  reasoned  on  the  subject,  their 
arguments  have  mostly  been  inferences  deduced  from  other 
doctrines,  and  not  express  statements  of  Scripture. 

This  much,  however,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  if  the  pas- 
sages just  referred  to  prove,  that  the  heathen  can  do  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  be  accepted  by  Him  ;  it  is  because  His  Holy  Spirit 
can  plead  with  them,  even  through  the  imperfect  means  of  natural 
religion.  St.  Paul  says,  it  was  God's  will  that  men  '  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him'  (Acts  xvii.  27).     And 
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lie  is  there  speaking  of  the  world  in  its  times  of  heathen  darkness^ 
It  is  possible^  that  there  may  have  been  an  imperfect  faith^  even 
'  in  times  of  ignorance  which  God  winked  at/  We  know  not,  but 
that  they  who  touched  but  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  may 
Iiave  found  virtue  go  out  of  it. 

But  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  our  Article,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  it  rather  refers  to  the  case  of  persons  within,  not 
"without  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  practical  question. 
It  does  not  concern  us  practically  to  know  how  it  may  be  with 
the  heathen ;  although,  of  course,  their  case  affects  the  general 
question.  And  the  case  of  the  heathen  is  so  obscure  that  we  can 
hardly  be  justified  in  bringing  it  to  throw  light  on  a  case,  which 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  own  state  before  God. 

But  it  may  be  further  said,  that  God  approves  of  justice,  and 
temperance,  and  charity  in  themselves,  and  of  themselves ;  and 
therefore  if  a  man,  who  has  neither  faith  nor  grace,  acts  justly,  and 
does  mercy,  and  lives  soberly,  God  must  approve  and  be  pleased 
with  such  acts,  just  as  He  would  disapprove  and  hate  the  contrary. 
But,  in  reply,  it  is  urged,  that  God  sees  the  heart,  and  loves  what 
is  good  in  us,  only  when  it  springs  from  a  good  source.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  sinners  much  greater  sinners  than  others,  whom 
He  will  visit  with  '  greater  damnation.'  But,  though  in  them- 
selves He  loves  justice  and  mercy.  He  does  not  love  and  accept 
the  man  who  does  them,  unless  that  man  docs  them  from  right 
motives ;  and  as  '  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,^  we 
infer  that  good  motives  cannot  come  but  from  Him, '  who  worketh 
in  us  to  will  as  well  as  to  do  according  to  His  good  pleasure.' 
The  man  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins'  must  have  life  given  him 
from  above,  before  he  can  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  do  what 
is  well  pleasing  in  God's  sight. 

Having  thus  considered  the  principal  objections,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  prove  our  propositions. 

L  And  first ;  '  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God^  forasmuch 
as  they  spring  not  of  faith.' 

The  language  concerning  the  new  birth  may  come  in  here. 
John  iiL  3  :  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God :'  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples,  John 
XV.  5,  '  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing :'  and  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  concerning  the  state  of  the  unregenerate  and  carnal  mind, 
*  In  mej  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'  Bom.  vii.  i&. 
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'  Tbe  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  indeed 
can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God/ 
Bom.  viii.  7,  8.  All  these  and  many  similar  passages  were  con- 
sidered at  length  nnder  Article  IX. ;  and  they  surely  prove,  that 
the  natural  man^  without  the  aid  of  God,  cannot  bring  forth 
,  fruits  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  As  our  Lord  says  expressly, 
'  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit 
of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  Me,'  John  xv.  4.^ 

But,  moreover,  as  it  is  taught  us,  that  the  source  of  all  true 
holiness  is  faith,  so  if  our  works  do  not  spring  from  faith,  they 
cannot  be  pleasing  to  God.  Thus,  '  without  faith,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God,'  Heb.  xi.  6.  '  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,' 
Bom.  i.  1 7.  Nay !  we  are  even  told  that '  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,'  Bom  xiy.  23 ;  and  that  evidently,  because  apparently 
good  works,  if  not  springing  from  a  good  source,  are  not  really 
good. 

Hence  the  statement  of  our  Article  seems  fully  borne  out, 
that  ^  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith.' 


II,  The  second  proposition  follows  from  the  first ;  viz.  that 
works  done  without  grace  do  not  make  men  meet  to  receive 
grace  de  congruo. 

If  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
cannot  procure  grace  from  Him.  It  is  true,  that  '  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law,  converting  the  soul ;'  and  that  he 
who  strives  earnestly  to  ftilfil  God's  commandments,  may  always 
expect  to  have  his  exertions  assisted  by  fuller  supplies  of  the 
grace  of  God.*  But  this  is  because  God  loves  to  reward  His 
grace  in  us  by  further  gifts  of  that  grace — because  all  those  ear- 
nest strivings  are,  in  themselves,  proofs  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  us.  Good  works  are  in  no  degree  to  be  under-rated  : 
and  the  more  a  man  does  of  them,  the  more  he  is  likely  to  gain 
strength  to  do  more. 

This  is  the  regular  course  of  growth  in  grace.  Even  naturally, 
good  habits  are  acquired  by  performing  good  actions ;  and  spiri- 


'  The  reader  may  refer  to  what  was 
said  under  Art.  x.  on  Free  Will. 

*  On  this  principle  it  is  that,  '  If  any 
man  will  {fiiXin)  do  tbe  will  of  God,  he 


ehall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God,'  John  vii.  1 7.  *  God  resisteth  thi 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,' 
I  Pet.  T.  5. 
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tnally,  those  that  use  the  grace  of  Ood  find  it  increasing  in  them. 
Bat  this  is  quite  a  distinct  view  of  the  case  from  that  taken  by  the 
maintainers  of  congruous  merit.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  a  man, 
without  any  help  from  QoA,  and  by  a  strong  effort  of  his  own 
will,  can  so  fulfil  the  commandments,  as,  though  not  of  actual 
right,  yet,  on  a  certain  principle  of  congruity,  to  draw  down  the 
grace  of  God  upon  him.  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
teach,  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind  is  displeasing,  as  being  the 
result  of  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency.  The  Pharisees,  who 
thought  themselves  not  blind,  are  told,  that  that  was  the  very 
cause  of  their  condemnation,  whereas,  if  they  were  aware  of  their 
own  weakness,  they  should  receive  their  sight.  '  If  ye  were  blind, 
ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say,  We  see ;  therefore  your 
sin  remaineth'  (John  ix.  41).  The  Jews  are  spoken  of  as  cast  off 
and  blinded,  because  they  sought  to  find  their  way  to  God,  and  to 
Uttain  to  righteousness,  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  and  through 
their  own  righteousness,  instead  of  by  the  faith  of  Christ  (see  Rom. 
ix,  30,  31) ;  for  they  'were  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and 
going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  they  did  not 
submit  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God'  (Rom.  x.  3). 

III.  The  Article  concludes  by  saying,  that  forasmuch  as 
such  works  '  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded 
them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of 
sin.' 

Works  done  in  self-righteousnesfs,  done  with  a  view  to  justify 
ourselves  by  our  own  merits,  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed,  but 
in  a  wrong  spirit  and  temper ;  and  therefore,  proceeding  from  a 
bad  principle,  must  be  bad.  There  may  be  in  such  works  a  mix- 
ture, as  there  often  is,  of  good  with  the  bad  motive.  This  God 
alone  can  see,  and  will  approve  the  good,  whilst  tte  disapproves 
the  bad.  Many  a  person  tries  to  do  right,  acting  in  ignorance, 
and  on  the  principle  that  such  a  mode  of  action  is  what  God  bas 
appointed,  and  what  He  will  reward.  Such  a  person  may  have 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  may  not  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  his  own  weakness,  and  his  own  need  of  Divine  strength. 
But  mixed  with  such  errors,  there  may  be  pure  principles  of  faith 
and  desire  to  serve  God ;  and  God,  who  sees  the  heart,  may  give 
more  blessing  to  such  a  person,  than  to  many  a  better  instructed 
Christian.  The  Article,  however,  may  be  quite  right,  notwith- 
standing, in  saying  that  works,  not  springing  from  grace,  and  not 
done  in  faith^  have  the  nature  of  sin.     As  a  general  propositioii)  \\i 
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is  tme^  that '  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/  And  the  spirit 
which  leads  a  man^  instead  of  relying  on  God's  mercy  in  Christy 
and  seeking  the  aid  of  His  Spirit^  to  rely  on  his  own  unassisted 
efforts,  is  idso  sin.  It  is  a  virtual  denial  of  human  infirmity,  of 
the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  the  need  of  the  Spirit 

Again,  the  only  thing,  which  makes  good  works  to  be  good,  is 
the  &ct  that  God  has  commanded  them.  Hence,  if  we  find  even 
apparently  good  works  not  done  in  the  way  and  for  the  end  to 
which  God  has  ordained  them,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
they  are  not  good  works,  but  bad  works.  The  passages  quoted 
from  the  Homilies  in  the  former  section  show  sufficiently,  that 
this  was  what  the  reformers  meant  by  the  words  of  the  Article. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 


Of  Woris  of  SupererogaHon. 

VOLOMTABT    workii,   besidef,    OTer   and 

above  God's  commandmenta,  which  they 

can  works  of  Sapererofj^ation,  cannot  be 

teogbt  without  arroganoy  and  impiety :  for 

bj  them  men  do  declare,  that  they  do  not 

only  ratider  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 

boond  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  His 

sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required  : 

whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  ye 

have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  yon, 

say.  We  be  unprofitable  serTants. 


De  OperQmt  Supertrogationu, 

Opeba,  quie  supererogationis  appellanli 
non  possuut  sine  arrogantia  et  impietate 
prsBdicari.  Nam  illis  declarant  homines, 
non  tantum  se  Deo  reddere,  quae  tenentur, 
sed  plus  in  ejus  gratiam  faoere,  qukm  de 
berent,  cum  aperU  Ghristus  dicat :  Cum 
feceritis  omnia  quscunque  praecepta  sunt 
Tobis,  dicite,  servi  inutiles  sumus. 


Section  I. — HISTORY. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  earliest  fathers,  which  bears  much  on 
the  subject  of  this  Article,  unless  it  be  that  they  appear  to 
have  attached  more  than  due  importance  to  martyrdom.  Thus  the 
baptism  of  blood  was  considered  equivalent  to  baptism  by  water ; 
and  some,  perhaps,  appear  to  have  ascribed  merit  to  it,  such  as  to 
cancel  sins.  Hermas,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  martyrs,  as 
having  '  all  their  offences  blotted  out,  because  they  have  suffered 
death  for  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God/^  And  again  says  of  them, 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  redeemed,  that  they  have  'some 
glory  above  the  others.^  And  so  Tertullian  says,  that '  all  sins  are 
forgiven  to  martyrdom/^  But  with  reference  to  the  last-named 
writer,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that,  with  all  his  high  esteem 
for  martyrdom,  he  expressly  maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
martyrs  to  have  an  excess  of  holiness  above  what  was  required, 
as  not  being  in  themselves  sinless.  It  was  the  custom  in  his  days 
for  persons  who  had  lapsed  in  persecution,  to  be  restored  to  the 
commanion  of  the  church,  at  the  intercession  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors ;  a  custom  which  was  often  much  abused.  Writing  on  this 
subject,  Tertullian  says, '  Who  but  the  Son  of  God  can  by  His  own 
death  relieve  others  from  death  ?  He,  indeed,  delivered  the  thief 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  passion ;  for  He  had  come  for  this  very 


^  Simil.  IZ.  39.  *  Vit,  lu.  iS. 

Omnia  huic  operi  delicta  donai;tur.-  ^Apcl,  sub.  fin. 
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end,  that^  being  himself  free  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy.  He 
might  die  for  sinners.  You  then,  who  imitate  Christ  in  pardoning 
sins,  if  you  are  yourselves  sinless,  suffer  death  for  me.  But  if  you 
are  yourself  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  out  of  your  cruse  suffice 
both  for  you  and  me  ?'^ 

In  this  admiration,  however,  of  the  early  Church  for  martyr- 
dom, and  in  the  admission  of  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  for 
the  deliverance  of  others  from  church-censures,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation.* 

In  the  respect,  which  they  paid  to  virginity,  we  may  find 
another  source  for  the  same  error ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they 
gave  the  fullest  latitute  to  those  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Paul,  in  which  they  speak  of  celibacy  as  a  favourable  state  of  life 
for  the  development  of  Christian  graces,  and  for  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  Cross. 

On  this  subject  especially  St.  Paul  writes, '  Concerning  virgins, 
I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  I  give  my  advice' 
(l  Cor.  vii.  25);  Devirginibus  autem  praceptum  Domini  non  habeo, 
sed  consilium  do.  From  this  expression  it  was  very  early  inferred, 
that  the  Scriptures  made  a  distinction  between  precepts,  which  are 
binding  on  all  men,  and  counsels,  which  it  is  desirable  to  follow, 
but  which  are  not  obligatory  on  the  conscience.  Thus  St.  Cyprian, 
speaking  of  celibacy,  says,  ^  The  Lord  does  not  command  this,  but 
exhorts  to  it.  He  lays  not  on  a  yoke  of  necessity,  when  the  free 
choice  of  the  will  remains.  But  whereas  He  says,  that  in  His 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  He  points  out  the  way  to  the 
better  mansions.^^  St.  Augustine  writes, '  It  is  not  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  marry,  as  it  is  said.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  The  latter  are  exacted,  the  former  is  offered.  If  the  one 
is  observed,  there  is  praise.  If  the  other  is  neglected,  there  will 
be  condemnation.'*    And  St.  Jerome  distinguishes  between  a  pre- 


^  De  Pvdicitiaf  cap.  23.  See  Bishop 
Kaye,  Tertullian,  p.  336. 

Like  this  is  the  language  of  Augustine, 
quoted  by  Bp.  Beveridge  on  this  Article : 
Etsi  fratres  pro  fratribus  moriautur,  tanien 
in  peccatorum  remissionem  nuUius  san- 
guis martyris  funUitur,  quod  fecit  lUe 
rie.Dominu8Chri8tus)pro  nobis. — August, 
tn  Jok.  tract  84. 

•  Rogart  legem^  to  propose  a  law.  Ero- 
garCf  to  make  a  law  for  paying  a  sum  of 
money  out  of  a  public  treasury.  So  the 
word  is  used  for  lending  or  paying  out. 
Hence  tupei'erogare  to  pay  over  and  above. 
In  Luke  z.   35,  irpoffdairapdu  is  in  the 


Vulgate    supei'erogo,    to  spend    more. — 
Hey,  Vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

*  Nee  hoc  ju  bet  Dominus  sedhortatur  : 
nee  jugum  necessitatis  imponit,  quando 
maneat  voluntatis  arbitrium  liberum.  Sed 
cum  habitatiunes  multas  apud  Patrem 
suum  dicat,  melioris  habitaculi  hoi^pitia 
demons  trat :  habitacula  ista  nieliora  vos 
petitis,  carnis  desideria  castrantes,  majoria 
prceraium  in  cojlestibus  obtinetis. — Cypr. 
de  Ilahitu  Viryinum^  p.  102. 

*  Non  enim  sicut  Non  rruxchaberii,  m(m 
occidcs,  ita  dici  potest  non  nubes.  Ilia 
exiguntur,  ista  offeruntur.  Si  fiunt  ista, 
laudantur :  nisi  fiunt  ilia,  danmantur.  In 
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oept  and  a  counsel,  as  that  the  one  involves  necessity  of  obedience, 
the  other  leaves  a  liberty  of  accepting  or  refusing.^ 

The  distinction  thas  early  made  may  have  had  a  legitimate 
foundation  in  Holy  Writ.  Bat,  in  process  of  time,  there  grew  out 
of  it  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation,  as  connected  with  a 
belief  in  the  merits  of  martyrdom,  and  of  voluntary  celibacy.  The 
increase  of  monasticism,  and  the  increasing  respect  paid  to  every 
kind  of  ascetic  observance,  cherished  this  belief.  In  the  language 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  ^The  monks  taught,  that  their  mode 
of  life  was  a  state  of  perfection,  because  they  observed  not  precepts; 
only,  but  counsels  also.  This  error  is  greatly  at  variance  with 
Oospel  truth  ;  for  thus  they  pretended  so  to  satisfy  the  commands 
of  God  as  even  to  exceed  them.  And  hence  arose  the  grievous  error, 
that  they  claimed  merits  of  supererogation.  These  they  applied 
to  others,  that  they  might  be  satisfactions  for  other  men^s  sins.*^ 

The  full-grown  form  of  the  doctrine  was,  that  a  man  may  not 
only  keep  the  law  of  God,  so  as  to  do  all  that  is  actually  enjoined 
on  him,  but  may  be  so  full  of  the  grace  of  God  as  even  to  do  more 
than  Grod^s  law  enjoins,  and  thereby  deserve  even  more  than  his 
own  salvation.  This  excess  of  merit,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
attained  by  some  of  the  greater  saints,  formed  a  deposit,  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  could  for  reasonable  causes,  by  the  power  of  the  keys, 
unlock,  and  grant  to  the  faithful,  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  and 
for  the  remission  of  temporal  punishment. 

In  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  last  decrees  read  and  approved 
were  concerning  the  granting  of  indulgences.  The  Council  anathe- 
matized those  who  said  they  were  unprofitable;  and,  though 
forbidding  their  sale  and  other  abuses,  yet  commanded  that  they 
should  be  retained  as  profitable  for  Christian  people.'  There  is 
no  express  mention  of  works  of  supererogation. 


iUis  Domiiius  debitam  imperat  vobis  ;  in 
bis  auiem  si  quid  aropliua  supererogave- 
ritii,  in  ledeondo  reddit  vobis.— August 
Df  Saneta  Virginitate,  cap.  30.  Opera, 
Tom.  VI.  p.  355. 

^Ubi  ooniilium,  ibi  offerentui  arbi- 
irinxn,  nbi  pneceptum  datum,  ibi  Deces- 
AtM  est  ttrvientis.  Hieron,  ad  Eusto- 
efainiD,  De  Servanda  VirginitaU.  So  in 
the  Sennons  De  Tempore^  ascribed  to  Au- 
gustine, Sermon  LXI.  De  Yirginitate 
didtur,  Qni  potest  capere,  capiat.  De 
jostitia  DOD  didtur,  Qui  potest  facere,  sed 
Omnii  arbor,  qon  non  fadt  fructum 
bonan^  ezadndetnr,  et  in  igneni  mittetor. 


See  these  and  some  other  passages  quoted 
by  Beliarmine,  Dt  Monackis,  Lib.  n.  cap. 
7,  II,  Tom.  ii.  p.  363,  380. 

The  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  much 
to  this  purpose  on  Rom.  viii. :  ol  TPcvfia- 
TiKol  Tdyra  Tpdrrovcruf  ixt^ufjUg,  xai 
t6$<p,  Kal  TOUTO  6rj\o0ffi  rQ  koI  vwep^al- 
»€Uf  rd  inrordyfiaTa,  Thus  rendered  by 
Bp.  Jer.  Taylor,  '  Spiritual  men  do  their 
actions  with  much  passion  and  holy  zeal, 
and  give  testimony  of  it  by  exprestiing  it 
in  the  un.'ommanded  instances.' — R\dt  of 
Conscience^  11.  3,  12;  which  Sw*e. 

•  Sylloge,  p.  323. 

»  Sarpi,  p.  575. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  reformed  Churches 
and  sects  of  whatever  class  or  denomination,  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romanist  concerning  works  of  supererogation. 


Section   II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 


THE  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine^  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  Be  Monachis. 
He  assumes  the  principle,  a  principle  which  rightly  understood 
need  not  be  controverted,  that  in  some  passages  of  Scripture  advice 
is  given,  where  there  is  not  a  positive  command :  and  then  he  infers 
that,  ^as  our  Lord  distinguishes  counsels  from  precepts,  He  plainly 
shows,  that  men  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  can,  not  only  fulfil 
the  law,  but  even  do  some  works  most  pleasing  to  God,  which 
have  not  been  commanded/^ 

Now  this  inference  may  fairly  be  considered  a  petitio  principii : 
for  advice,  when  coming  from  our  Lord  or  His  Apostles,  may  be  a 
counsel  tending  indeed  to  spiritual  good,  but  yet,  if  followed,  not 
enabling  to  do  more  than  is  commanded,  but  only  putting  in  the 
road  to  obtain  more  grace  and  strength  from  above. 

Bellarmine,  besides  ireferring  to  several  passages  of  the  fathers, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted,  brings  forward  very  many 
texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  his  position.  The  greater  number  of 
these  appear  so  little  relevant,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
considering  those  only  which  appear  to  have  some  weight. 

I  The  first,  which  we  may  mention,  is  the  counsel  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  man  who  came  to  Him,  and  asked, '  Good  Master, 
what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?'  Our 
Lord  first  replies,  '  Keep  the  commandments.^  The  young  man 
then  says,  that  he  has  kept  all  these  from  his  youth,  and  adds, 
'  What  lack  I  yet  V  Jesus  said  unto  him, '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  Heaven :  and  come  and  follow  Me.'*    Bellarmine 


^  Controvers,  Qeneral.  Lib.  iv.  De 
IndttlffentiiSf  Tom.  ni.  p.  1 124.  Dominua 
consilia  a  prseceptia  distinguens,  ostendit 
posse  homines  justificatos  per  gratiam  Dei 
Doo  solum  implere  legem,  sed  etiam  aliqaa, 


alia  opera  Deo  gratiflsima  facere,  quse 
imperata  non  sint.  He  quotes  especially 
the  case  of  the  young  man,  Matt.  xix. 
16,  &a 

'  Matt.  xiz.  16 — II. 
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argues,  that  this  last  sentence  of  our  Lord's  could  not  have  been  a 
command,  but  was  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which,  if  obeyed,  would 
have  been  more  than  was  the  young  man's  duty,  i.e.  a  work  of 
supererogation.  This  he  proves  as  follows :  It  was  not  a  precept  ; 
for  to  the  question,  'What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?' 
the  answer  is, 'If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments/ 
Therefore  the  keeping  the  commandments  would  be  suflScient  for 
salvation.  And  the  advice  afterwards  given  tended  to  perfection, 
not  to  salvation.^ 

But  if  we  attentively  consider  the  whole  conversation;  we  shall 
see,  that  this  interpretation  will  not  satisfy  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  the  young  man  asks,  'What  good  thing  he  should  do  to  have 
eternal  life  /  to  which  our  Lord  gives  the  general  reply,  that  '  if 
he  would  be  saved,  he  must  keep  the  commandments.'  The  young 
man,  evidently  not  ill  disposed  (see  Mark  x.  2 1),  but  with  an  undue 
notion  of  his  own  strength  and  goodness,  then  says  that  he  has  kept 
all  the  commandments  from  his  youth,  and,  as  though  he  could  see 
no  deficiency  in  his  own  conduct,  asks  again, '  What  lack  I  yet  ?' 
Now  it  was  to  this  question,  'What  lack  I  ?*  that  our  Lord  gave 
the  reply  now  under  consideration.  That  reply,  therefore,  was  in> 
tended  to  show  the  young  man  what  he  lacked ;  and  if  he  lacked 
something,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  supplying  of  that  lack  or  de- 
ficiency, could  not  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  was  a  work  of 
duty  or  obligation.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
young  man,  who,  when  he  heard  our  Lord's  reply,  '  went  away 


'  lib.  n.  De  Monachitf  cap.  9,  Tom. 
n.  1^368,  ko. 

liinb  cardinal  replies  to  many  argn- 
mcnti  which  haye  been  broHght  against 
hia  interpretation  of  this  history :  e,g. 
St.  Jerome  and  Bede  considered  the 
yonitf  man's  questbn  as  a  tempting  of 
oar  Lord,   but  Chrysostom  refntes  this 

2)inion  by  showinff  that  none  of  the 
Tangelists  blame  him,  and  Bellarmine 
adds  that  St  Mark  (z.  11)  says  that 
'  Jesus  bdiolding  him  loved  him.  *  Calvin 
{InM.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  13)  had  argaed  that 
onr  Lord  could  not  have  placed  perfection 
m  selfing  aU  things,  since  in  1  Cor.  ziiL  3, 
we  read  'though  I  give  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor  ....  and  have  not  charity, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing.'  Calvin  also  ob- 
serves,  that  the  young  man  could  not 
really  have  kept  all  the  commandments, 
for  one  is,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,'  &c.  ;  and  he  who 
does  this  will  give  up  everything,  and 
therefore,  of  oourso^  all  his  wealth,  for 


Him.  Peter  Martyr  too  had  said,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  counsel,  but  a  precept, 
when  our  Lord  said,  '  If  thou  wilt  be  per- 
fect, sell  all  that  thou  hast ;'  for  in  Matt. 
V.  48,  'Be  ye  perfect,'  is  a  precept ;  and 
therefore  whatever  teaches  us  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  precept  also. 

To  this  Bellarmine  tries  to  reply  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  perfection, 
some  necessary  for  salvation,  but  a  higher 
degree  for  a  higher  grade  of  glory.  P. 
Martyr  also  says,  that  this  command  was 
given  to  the  young  man  alone,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  hia  perfec- 
tion, but  not  for  every  one's,  for  he  is 
perfect  who  obeys  Ghxi's  laws.  Bellarmine 
answers.  No !  The  command  was,  '  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments ;'  this  was  addressed  to  all. 
So  we  ought  to  infer  that  the  saying,  '  If 
thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all  that  thou 
bast,'  was  equally  addressed  to  alU  He 
quotee  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
as  agreeing  with  him  in  this  view. 
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sorrowful/  That  is  to  say^  he  felt  not  able  and  wflling  to  do  what 
our  Lord  had  said  was  needful  for  him  to  do.  He  had  asked  what 
was  necessary  for  his  salvation.  The  first  answer  gave  him  satis- 
faction ;  for  it  did  not  fully  convince  him  of  his  weakness.  The 
second  probed  him  to  the  quick^  and  showed  him^  that  the  strength 
of  purpose^  which  he  supposed  himself  to  possess^  was  not  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  renounce  all  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  so^ 
when  he  had  gone  away  sorrowful^  our  Lord  does  not  say^  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  become  perfect^  or  do  works  of  supererogation  : 
but  He  says,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you^  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  And  again  I  say  unto  you.  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  It  was  unfitness  for 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  not  unfitness  for  a  supereminent  degree 
of  glory,  whidi  the  rich  man  showed,  when  at  our  Lord's  bidding 
he  could  not  sell  all  that  he  had. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  this  saying  of  our  Lord's  was  a  precept, 
and  not  a  counsel.  It  was  like  the  command  given  to  Abraham 
to  kill  his  son.  It  was  a  trial  of  his  faith,  and  of  his  readiness 
to  obey.  The  faithful  servant  of  God  will  give  up  all,  even  that 
he  loves  the  best,  for  Him  whom  he  serves.  Abraham's  dearest 
treasure  was  his  son,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  him.  The 
young  man's  treasure  was  his  wealth,  and  he  went  away  sorrowful. 
The  one  was  shown  to  be  true  and  firm  in  the  faith.  The  other's 
faith  was  proved  to  be  doubtful  and  wavering. 

Bellarmine,  however,  further  contends  that,  whereas  it  follows 
in  the  27th  verse,  ^  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  Him,  Behold  we 
have  forsaken  all,and  followed  Thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?' 
if  the  command  was  only  given  to  the  young  man,  and  not  to  all 
men  ;  then  our  Lord  would  have  said  to  Peter,  ^I  will  give  nothing 
to  you,  I  spoke  only  to  this  young  man ;'  (Nihil  vobis  dabo,  nam 
soli  illi  juveni  loquutus  sum  ;)  whereas  the  answer  actually  given  is 
(Amen  dico  vobis,  ^c)  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  who  have 
followed  Me  ,  .  .  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  .  .  ,  and  every  one  who 
hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred- 
fold, and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.'  The  cardinal's  conclusion 
is  therefore,  that  to  all  men  it  is  a  precept,  '  keep  the  command- 
ments,' and  to  all  men  it  is  a  counsel,  '  sell  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor.'  The  apostles  obeyed  the  precept  and  the  counsel 
both,  and  so  did  more  than  their  duty ;  the  young  man  kept  only 
the  precept,  and  so  won  Heaven,  but  not  more  than  Heaven. 
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There  is  evidently  a  fallacy  here.  No  doubt^  it  is  not  com- 
manded to  all  men  to  sell  all  that  they  have ;  for  St.  Paul  bade 
Timothy  '  charge  those  who  are  rich  in  this  world'  (not  to  sell 
their  possessions,  but)  'not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches/ 'to  do 
good,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate' (i  Tim.  vi.  17,  18).  But  though  all  men  are  not  ex- 
pressly called  to  sell  all  that  they  have,  yet  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  presence  upon  earth.  He  did  call  all  His  immediate  followers 
to  give  up  everything  for  His  sake ;  and  the  most  obvious  and  de- 
cided way  of  giving  proof  of  zeal  for  His  service  and  love  to  Him, 
was  to  forsake  parents  and  brethren,  house  and  lands,  and  to  follow 
Him  who  had  no  place  to  lay  His  head.'  Thus,  as  Abraham  evi- 
denced his  faith  by  being  ready  to  slay  his  son,  so  the  Apostles 
evidenced  theirs  by  forsaking  their  homes ;  and  the  rich  young 
man  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  sacrifice  so  much,  because  bis 
faith  was  not  so  true.  Here  is  no  room  for  works  of  supererogation, 
nor  even  for  counsels  of  perfection. 

2  Another  of  Bellarmine's  proofs^  is  drawn  from  i  Cor.  ix. ; 
in  which  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  he  might  have  received  payment  for 
his  ministry,  that  he  might  have  led  about  a  wife  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church;  but  that  he  would  not  do' anything  of  this  kind, lest 
his  glorying  should  be  made  void.  Taking  the  Latin  version  as 
his  guide,  Bellarmine  reasons,  that  though  St.  Paul  might  have 
fulfilled  all  his  duty,  if  he  had  taken  payment  of  the  Church,  yet 
he  would  not  take  reward  that  he  might  obtain  greater  glory. 
And  he  argues  against  Peter  Martyr  (who  interprets  the  gloriam 
of  ver.  1 5  to  mean  '  glorying  before  men')  that  St.  Augustine  had 
written,  Bonum  est  magis  mihi  mori,  quam  ut  gloriam  meam  quia 
evacuet.  Quam  gloriam  ?  nisi  quam  habere  voiuit  apud  Deum  in 
Christo  P  But,  pace  tanti  viri  be  it  said,  that  the  Greek  word  is 
KavxvfJta,  which  means  boasting ;  and  that  a  greater  than  St.  Au- 
gustine has  written  that  '  no  flesh  should  glory  (or  boast)  in  God's 
presence.'^  The  passage  in  St.  Paul  can  hardly  mean  anything  but 
this :  that  whereas  he,  as  an  Apostle,  had  a  right  to  be  chargeable 
to  the  Church,  he  had  yet  refused  to  be  so,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  influence  for  good  over  those  among  whom  he  ministered. 


^  We  must  remember  that  there  was 
ftperfectlj  general  precept  to  this  effect : 
'Betfiat  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me/  Matt,  x.  37. 
And  again,  *  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  childreny  and  brethren  and  sisters, 


yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be 
My  disciple,'  Luke  xiv.  36 . 

*  Tom.  u.  p.  378. 

'  Lib.  de  Opert  Monachorum^  c.  10. 

^  I  Cor.  L  39.  Comp.  JEtom.  iii.  37 ; 
vr,  2.    £ph.  ii.  9. 


■■■•^'>~r:-»"i 
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As  he  says  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter^ '  Though 
he  was  firee  from  all  men^  yet  he  made  himself  the  servant  of  all^ 
that  he  might  gain  the  more/  Thus  he  was  able  to  boast^  that  he 
had  cost  them  nothing ;  and  they  therefore  could  not  charge  him 
with  avarice  or  private  views.  To  make  his  glorying  in  this  respect 
void,  would  have  been  to  deprive  him  of  his  influence  over  them, 
and  therefore  of  that  power  to  do  good,  which  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

3  But  the  most  cogent  argument  from  Scripture,  in  favour  of 
works  of  supererogation,  is  drawn  from  the  passages  in  which  our 
Lord  and  St.  Paul,  whilst  highly  honouring  marriage,  yet  give  the 
preference  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  The  passages  in  question  are 
Matt  xix.  10,  II,  12,  and  i  Cor.  vii.  passim,  especially,  7,  8,  25 — 
28,  32—40. 

On  the  first  passage,  Bellarmine  observes,  that  to  live  a  life  of 
celibacy  cannot  be  a  precept,  because  of  the  high  commendation 
which  our  Lord  had  just  bestowed  upon  matrimony,  and  yet,  he 
says,  it  is  evident  that  it  had  a  reward  in  Heaven  because  our  Lord 
declares  that  'some  have  made  themselves  eunuchs^  (t.e.  have 
lived  a  life  of  celibacy)  '  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,'  and 
then  adds  "  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it'  (Matt. 
xix.  12).  In  like  manner,  on  i  Cor.  vii.  he  observes,  that  the 
advice  to  abstain  from  marriage  is  evidently  a  counsel ;  and  that  it 
is  a  counsel  of  not  merely  human  wisdom,  but  proceeding  from  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  which  he  fully  proves  from  ver.  25,  40  ;  where  the 
Apostle  declares  that,  though  there  had  been  '  no  commandment  of 
the  Lord,'  yet  he  gave  his  judgment  as  one  who  had  '  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful,'  ver.  25  :  and  that  in  thus  giving 
his  judgment,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God, 
ver.  40.* 

Luther,  he  says,  only  admitted  a  temporal  advantage  to  be 
attached  to  celibacy,  and  such  has  been  the  exposition  of  many 
Protestants :  viz.  that  so  a  man  may  escape  cares,  and  anxieties, 
and  that  especially  in  time  of  persecution.  Against  such  Bellarmine 
quotes  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  ;*^  who  truly  maintained,  that 
the  Apostle  spoke  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  celibacy. 

From  Luther,  Bellarmine  passes  to  Melancthon,  who  went 


^  AokCj  5^  KifyC)  Uyevfia  QeoO  tx^iy, 
where,  according  to  the  well-known  usage 
of  St.  Paul  and  others,  Sok€ip  is  far  from 
implying  doubt. 

*  De  Sancta  Virginiiate^  c.  13.  Unde 
mirabiliter   desipiunt,   qui   putant   hujus 


continenlis  bonum  non  esse  necessHriom 
propter  regnum  coelorum,  sed  propter 
praBsens  s»culum,  quod  scilicet  conjii^^ii 
terrenis  curls  pluribus  atque  arctioribus 
di«itenduntur,  qua  raolestia  virgines  et 
continentes  carent,  Ac. 
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further  than  Luther^  and  admitted,  that  some  spiritual  good  might 
be  derived  from  an  unmarried  state,  such  as  more  freedom  and  time 
for  praying  and  preaching.'  But  to  the  temporal  benefits  admitted 
by  Luther,  and  to  the  spiritual  benefits  allowed  by  Melancthon, 
Bellarmine  adds  a  third,  viz.  to  please  God  and  obtain  greater 
reward.  He  observes,  that  the  words  propter  insiantem  necesnia- 
iem,  '  because  of  the  present  distress^  (ver.  26),  do  not  mean  that 
we  may  escape  present  troubles,  but  that  they  rather  meB,n,  propter 
brevitatem  temporis, '  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  -/  as  it  is 
said  (ver.  29),  'but  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.^  Against 
Melancthon  he  says  that  in  ver.  34  the  Apostle  commends  the 
state  of  an  unmarried  female,  saying,  that  '  she  careth  for  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  bodyand  in  spirit/ 
and  that  this  shows  that  virginity  has  of  itself  a  sanctity  both  of 
body  and  spirit,  according  to  the  words  of  Jerome  (lib.  i.  Contra 
Jovinian.):  Illavirffinitas  hostiaChristiestjCtytisnec  mentem  cogu 
taiio,  nee  camem  libido  maculant.  From  ver  35,  where  St.  Paul 
says,  he  speaks  thus  '  for  that  which  is  comely,'  ad  id  qtwd  honestum 
est,  Bellarmine  argues  that  the  Apostle  calls  continence  a  thing 
per  se  honestam  et  decoram  et  proinde  Deo  charam,  '  a  thing  in  its 
own  nature  comely  and  honourable,  and  therefore  dear  to  God.' 
And  again,  in  ver.  40,  the  words  '  She  is  happier  if  she  so  abide,' 
he  says,  plainly  mean,  she  will  be  happier  in  the  world  to  come.^ 
Now,  in  this  reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Romanist  divine, 
there  appears  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  Let  us 
admit,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Apostle  wrote  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  let  us  admit,  that  he  gave  a  counsel,  not  a 
precept ;  for  plainly  it  is  no  commandment  of  God  that  men  should 
not  marry,  but  only  that  they  should  '  abstain  from  fornication.' 
Let  us  admit,  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
abstaining  from  marriage,  for  the  sake  of  some  advantages  which  an 
unmarried  life  has,  as  regards  spiritual  employments  and  spiritual 
meditations.  The  divines  of  our  own  communion  have  admitted 
this  as  freely  as  those  of  the  Roman  Church.'  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  speak  of  some, 
to  whom  a  peculiar  gift  has  been  given,  and  who  can  by  living  un- 


^  In  locii,  oap.  de  0<utUaU, 

*  Better  ftutem  erit  si  no  pennao- 
■erii,  id  est,  nt  txponit,  in  faturo  UBtalo. 
BaUarmiiie  trattta  of  Matt.  zix.  Contrw. 
Gener,  Tom.  n.  p.  367.  Cf .  1  Cor.  yii. 
Torn.  u.  p.  373. 

*  For  czAmplo^  mo  Bp.  Bamet  on  this 
At^cU,  and  MUbot,  Miit,  of  the  Chwrch, 


Cent.  I.  eh.  XL ;  Cent.  u.  cb.  vni. ;  di- 
vines of  a  school  peculiarly  diBinclined 
from  any  concessions  to  the  Romanists. 
On  the  proper  distinction  between  pre- 
cepts and  coansels,  the  student  may  read 
with  great  advantage  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor, 
KtUe  of  OoHtcience,  Book  u.  cb.  m.  iiole 
12. 
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married,  devote  themselves  more  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the 
Grospel,  and  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Marriage  brings  with  it  the 
anxieties  of  £Eimily  and  worldly  business,  and  many  of  those '  cares 
of  this  life/  which  may,  if  not  checked,  choke  the  good  seed  From 
all  such  celibacy  is  free.  Therefore,  though  marriage  be  a  state 
ordained  of  Qrod,  yet  some,  thinking  to  give  their  whole  lives  to 
religious  employments,  have  abstained  from  marriage,  '  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake ;'  and  such 
a  determination,  in  such  as  are  '  able  to  receive  it,'  our  Lord  has 
honoured  with  His  sanction,  '  Let  him  receive  it.'  And  so  it  is 
with  the  counsel  of  St.  Paul.  He  tells  us,  that '  the  time  is  short ; 
it  remaiueth  that  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none 
.  .  .  that  they  who  use  this  world,  be  as  though  they  used  it  not;' 
for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Accordingly,  to  such 
as  have  the  gift  of  continence  he  gives  his  advice,  that  it  may  help 
them  on  more  in  their  course  of  godliness,  if  they  continue  to  live 
a  life  less  burdened  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  than  is  the  life  of 
those  who  are  united  in  marriage.  Such  a  life  is  not  indeed  to  be 
commended  to  all  men,  and  the  Apostle  carefully  guards  himself 
against  forcing  the  conscience,  or  ^  casting  a  snare  upon'  them. 
But  it  is  a  life  which  has  many  advantages.  The  unmarried  have 
nothing  to  do  but  care  for  the  things  of  the  Lord  ;  whilst  the 
married  cannot  but  be  anxious  to  please,  not  only  God,  but  the 
partners  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Much  therefore  as  there  is 
of  blessing  in  the  married  state,  honourable  as  it  is  in  all  men,  and  a 
KoiTTi  afilaPTog,  a  state  undefiled  ;  still  those  who  have  contracted 
it  are,  like  Martha,  necessarily  ^  cumbered  about  much  serving  :' 
whilst  the  unmarried,  like  Mary,  have  more  leisure  to  '  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,'  able  to  'attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction." 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  counsels  an  unmarried  life,  because 
of  *  the  present  distress ;'  because,  it  may  be,  of  the  distress  and 
anxieties  of  this  present  life,  which  are  much  unfavourable  to  the 
attainments  of  holiness,  and  which  especially  beset  those  who  are 
tied  in  the  bond  of  matrimony.* 

This  exposition  will  fairly  satisfy  the  language  both  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Apostle.     But  we  deny  that  St.  Paul,  when  instituting 


^  I  Cor.  ?ii.  31 :  '  As  though  they  used 
it  Dot,*  (jis  fi^  Karaxptafievoi.  Kara- 
XpaffOat  here  probably  signifies  to  vm. 
Coinp.  I  CJor.  vii.  31  ;  ix.  18. 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  35.  In  the  words  vphi  rb 
eiirpdo-eSpoy  rifi  Kvpit^^  direpiairdaTut, 
it  has  been  thought  that  St.  Paul  espe- 


cially alludes  to  '  Mary  sitting  a^  'esns* 
feet'     Luke  x.  39. 

'  [Propter  instantem  necessitateoi.]  Id 
est,  prsesentis  vitte  solicitudiDeni,  quae 
multum  potest  obesse  justitiae,  et  qua 
prsecipue  juncti  matrimoniis  implicantur. 
— Hieron.  in  i  Cor.  yU. 
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a  comparison  between  marriage  and  celibacy,  speaks  of  the  latter 
as  haying  more  merit  than  the  former ;  or  that  the  one  shall  ensure 
a  higher  place  in  Heaven  than  the  other.  It  may  be  to  some 
persons  a  state  more  favourable  for  growth  in  grace,  though  for 
obvious  reasons^  it  may  be  a  snare  to  others.  But,  as  marriage  is 
a  thing  holy  in  itself,  so  we  do  not  learn  that  celibacy  is  holier. 
*  One  is  not  a  better  chastity  than  the  other.  Marriage  is  a  jcoini 
afilavroCf  an  undefiled  state,  and  nothing  can  be  cleaner  than  that 
which  is  not  at  all  imclean.'^  And  therefore,  though  we  fully 
admit  the  honour  due  to  a  holy  celibacy,  we  yet  deny  that  it  has 
any  merit  at  all,  as  nothing  in  man  can  merit  from  Grod ;  and  still 
more  do  we  deny,  that  it  can  have  merit  of  supererogation.^ 

The  above  are  the  only  arguments  from  Scripture,  adduced  by 
Bellarmine,  which  can  be  considered  as  of  weight  or  importance ; 
and  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  that,  in  answering  them,  we 
have  shown,  that  Scripture  does  not  countenance  the  doctrine, 
which  our  fourteenth  Article  condemns.  It  remains  to  show,  that 
there  are  passages  and  statements  in  the  Scriptures  directly  at 
variance  with  that  doctrine,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  it. 

I  In  the  first  place.  Scripture  shows,  that  all  men,  even  those 
under  the  dominion  of  grace,  are  still  imperfect  and  full  of  infirmity. 
David  says,  that  'there  is  ncme  that  doetb  good,  no  not  one^ 
(Ps.  xiv.  5) ;  St.  James  says,  that  '  in  many  things  we  offend,  all' 
(Jam.  iii.  2) ;  and  St.  John  says,  that  '  if  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves'  (i  John  i.  8).  But  if  it  be  true,  that 
all  men  have  sinned,  and  '  in  many  things  offend ;'  then  it  is  quite 
clear  that  no  man  can  be  so  perfectly  holy  as  not  only  to  fulfil  all 
God's  law,  but  even  to  exceed  it.  And  as  the  Psalmist  spoke,  in  the 
fourteenth  Psalm,  'to  those  that  were  under  the  Law'  (see  Uom.  iiL 


>  J«r.  Taylor,  m  aboye, 

'  A  pMMi^  not  noticed  by  BelUr- 
nioe  {Ih  Monachit),  may  seem  to  coon- 
Urnanoe  the  doclrioe,  that  the  sufiferings 
of  the  lainta  were  beneficial,  not  only  to 
themselyeSy  bat  to  the  Church ;  and  that 
tnerefore  their  merits  were  more  than 
enongh  for  their  own  salvation.  The  pas- 
saga  IS  Col.  L  24.  '  Who  now  rejoice  in 
my  sufieriogs  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  bemnd  of  the  afiSictions  of  Christ 
in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is 
the  Church.'  But  if  we  carefully  consider 
the  passage,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  means  that  there  was  anything 
deficieot  in  the  sn&rings  of  Chns^  or 
that  His  infinite  merits  needed  addition 
from  tlie  sqffiaingi  of  His  servant.    The 


true  meaning  of  the  paasage  is  this :  Every 
servant  of  Christ  has  need  to  be  conformed 
to  the  likeness  of  the  sufierings  of  his 
Lord.  St  Paul  considered,  that  there  was 
somewhat  lacking  in  him,  that  there  wai 
somewhat  yet  behind  of  '  the  afflictions  of 
Christ,'  before  he  could  be  thoroughly  con- 
formed to  His  likeness ;  and  earnestly  de- 
siring to  be  made  like  his  Lord,  he  gladly 
took  every  additional  trial  as  only  bringing 
him  nearer  to  His  image  ;  and  all  these 
trials  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
which  he  served,  and  to  which  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  vicarious  su£foring  on  the  part  of 
St.  Paul,  of  supererogatory  merit,  or  of 
addition  to  the  lull,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross^ 
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lo,  19)^  80  St.  James  and  St.  John  evidently  spoke  to  those  who 
were  under  grace ;  as  the  whole  context  evinces.  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that^  even  under  grace^  no  man  lives  actually  spotless  in 
God^s  commandments. 

2  But  even  if  we  could  live  wholly  without  spot,  and  never 
offend  in  thought^  word,  or  deed,  even  so  our  Lord  teaches  us,  that 
such  a  spotless  obedience  would  still  leave  us  undeserving  of  reward. 
'  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded 
you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have  done  that  which 
was  our  duty  to  do'  (Luke  xvii.  10).  What  room  is  there  then  for  the 
doctrine  which  teaches,  that  a  man  may  do  enough  for  his  salvation 
and  attain  to  glory  by  keeping  the  precepts;  and  then  by  observing 
counsels  may  merit  still  more  ?  Even  if  we  could  keep  all  the  pre-  . 
cepts,  we  should  be  unprofitable,  having  no  right  to  reward,  but 
merely  to  exemption  from  punishment.^  Something  more  than 
obedience  to  precepts  is  required,  even  for  salvation ;  and  where 
then  is  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  still  higher  merit  ? 

3  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  when  the  five 
foolish  virgins  found  their  oil  fail,  they  are  represented  as  going 
to  the  wise  virgins,  and  asking  to  borrow  oil  from  them.  But  the 
wise  answered,  that  they  had  not  enough  for  themselves  and  others 
too,  showing,  that  no  one  can  have  holiness  or  grace  enough  to 
supply  another's  deficiencies,  but  that  each  one  must  seek  pardon 
and  grace  for  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  9). 

4  Then  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel  are  so  full  and  compre- 
hensive, that  everything,  even  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  is 
contained  in  them.  Under  the  Law,  indeed,  if  the  letter  only 
was  observed,  the  statutes  contained  but  a  certain  express  catalogue 
of  duties :  but  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Law,  as  enforced  by  our 
Saviour,  enjoins  such  an  entire  surrender  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  service  of  Christ,  that  nothing 
conceivable  can  exceed  or  overpass  it.  This  will  be  quite  apparent, 
if  we  read  our  Lord's  exposition  of  the  Law,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  27,  seq.)  ;  where  a  thought  or  a  look  of  evil 
is  deadly  sin ;  or  His  declaration,  that  no  one  can  be  His  disciple, 
who  hates  not  his  nearest  friends  and  his  own  life,  if  need  be,  for 


^  Quod  sub  pnecepto  est,  si  non  im- 
pleatur,  punit.  Impletum  morte  tantum 
caret;  quia  nihil  ex  se  dat,  sed  quod 
debet,  exsolvit — Hieron.  in  i  Cor.  yii. 

It  is  true  that  the  divines  of  the  Ro- 
man coromuDion  always  presuppose,  that 
it  is  the  atonement  of  Christ  which  gives 
efficacy  and  merit  to  the  works  of  the 


saints.  But  we  must  remember  that  our 
Lord,  in  the  passage  from  Luke  xviL  lo, 
spoke  to  His  own  disciples — those  very 
saints  who  are  supposed  not  only  to  have 
merited  life,  but  to  have  laid  up  a  store 
of  good  works,  more  than  was  needed  for 
their  salvation. 
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Cluitt's  semoe;  or  His  summary  of  the  commandments — nn- 
bonnded  love  to  Ood,  and  perfect  love  to  man  (Matt.  xiii.  37^  38, 
39) ;  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  We  cannot  conceive  either  saint  or  angel 
more  perfect  than  this ;  and  yet  all  this  is  commanded — is  of  the 
nature  of  a  precept,  not  of  counsels  only.  The  language  of  St. 
Paul's  exhortation  is  equally  strong ;  that  we  present  ourselves 
'  as  living  sacrifices  to  God'  (Rom.  xii.  i),  that  we  '  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God'  (2  Cor.  vii.  i).  ^  Finally,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ; 
if  there  h%  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things'  (PhiL  iv.  8).  Can  anything  go  beyond  these  things,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  ?  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious, 
St  Peter  tells  us,  as  a  plain  command,  to  aim  '  to  be  holy  as 
Christ  is  holy'  (i  Pet.  i.  15,  16) :  and  Christ  Himself  concludes 
His  teaching  concerning  the  strict  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Law, 
with  the  words, '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect'  (Matt.  v.  48).  Till  then  we  can  learn,  that 
God's  grace  has  ever  made  man  as  perfect  as  God ;  we  can  never 
believe  that  man  has  ever  fully  lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.     Where  is  the  room  for  higher  graces  still  P 

5  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation  arises  from  a  false  view  of  the  principles 
of  Christian  obedience.  If  we  look  for  merit,  it  must  be  to 
Christ.  Christian  obedience  is  not  a  task  of  so  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  so  much  reward  to  be  expected.  When  it  is  sound  and 
perfect,  it  springs  from  a  true  faith  and  a  holy  love.  And  as  no 
degree  of  perfection  can  excel  the  obedience  which  would  be 
yielded  by  perfect  love,  so  nothing  can  excel  that  holiness  at 
which  every  Christian  is  bound  to  aim.  The  obedience  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  the  task-work  of  a  slave,  but  the  perfect  freedom  of 
a  son« 


ABTICLE  XV. 


Of  Christ  alone  mthatU  Sin, 

Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was 
made  like  unto  us  in  all  tilings,  sin  only 
except ;  from  which  He  was  dearly  void, 
both  in  His  flesh  and  in  His  Spirit.  He 
came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who, 
by  sacrifice  of  Himself  once  made,  should 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and  sin 
(as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  Him.  But 
all  we  the  rest,  although  baptized  and  bom 
again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many  things ; 
and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 


Nemo  pratter  Cfhridum  est  sine  Peceato. 

Christus,  in  nostrsB  natursB  veritate,  per 
omnia  similis  factus  est  nobis,  exoepto 
peocato,  a  quo  prorsus  erat  immunis,  turn 
in  came,  turn  in  spiritu.  Yenit  ut  Agnus 
absque  macula,  qui  mnndi  peooata  per  im- 
molationem  sui  semel  factam,  toUeret,  et 
peocatum  (ut  inquit  Johannes)  in  eo  non 
erat :  sed  nos  reliqui  etiam  baptizati,  et  in 
Christo  regenerati,  in  multis  taraen  offen- 
dimus  omnes.  £t  si  dixerimus  quia  peo- 
catum non  habemus,  nos  ipsos  seducimus, 
et  Veritas  in  nobis  non  est. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  history  of  tte  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
this  Article  may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  history  of 
some  of  the  preceding  Articles,  especially  of  the  ninth.  We 
spoke  there  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  observed  that  Felagius 
held,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  even  without  the  grace  of 
God,  to  keep  God^s  Law,  and  live  a  life  of  perfect  holiness.  St. 
Augustine,  we  saw,  in  his  arguments  against  Pelagianism,  still 
expressed  unwillingness  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  out  of  reverence  to  her  Son  and  Lord. 
Pelagius  had  held,  that  it  was  necessary  for  our  religion,  that  we 
should  confess  the  Virgin  to  be  sinless  (i.e.  that  we  might  not  hold 
our  Saviour  to  be  bom  in  sin).  St.  Augustine  answers,  '  Con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary,  I  am  not  willing  for  the  honour  of  our 
Lord,  to  hold  any  dispute,  when  we  are  talking  about  sin.  For 
how  do  we  know  what  more  grace  was  bestowed  on  her  to  over- 
come all  sin,  who  had  the  honour  to  conceive  and  bring  forth 
Him  who  certainly  had  no  sin  ?^* 


^  August.  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Wall, 
Inf.  BapU  Vol.  i.  p.  404.  The  passage 
frum  Augustine  is  from  c.  43,  Tom.  x. 
p.  144  : 

Ezcepta  itaque  sancta  virgins  Maria, 


de  qua  propter  bonorem  Domini  nuUam 
prorsus,  cum  de  peccatis  agitur,  haberi 
vole  qucestionein.  Uude  enim  scimiis, 
quid  ei  plus  gratis?  collatum  fuerit  ad  viu- 
cendum  omui  ex  parte  peceatum  ?  &c. 
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This  scruple^  which  early  prevailed  about  the  Virgin,  in  the 
course  of  years  grew  into  a  doctrine.  But  for  a  length  of  time 
the  doctrine  was  privately  held,  not  publicly  expressed.  In  the 
year  1136  the  Canons  of  Lyons  brought  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin  into  the  ecclesiastical  offices ; 
for  which  act  of  rashness  they  were  severely  censured  by  St. 
Bernard. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  lived  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen ;  he  admitted  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
might  have  been  preserved  from  actual  sin,  but  strongly  maintained 
that  she  was  not  free  from  original  sin,  and  argued  that,  if  she 
had  been  without  such  original  taint,  she  would  have  needed  no 
Saviour,  and  so  Christ  would  not  have  died  for  all  men.'  About 
A.D.  1300,  Duns  Scotus,  another  famous  schoolman,  strenuously 
maintained  the  total  exemption  from  sin  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  grounded  it  upon  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  could  free 
her  from  sin,  if  He  chose.'  Thenceforward  the  Scotists  and 
Franciscans  ever  advocated  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion; whilst  the  Thomists,  and  until  the  present  century  the 
Dominicans,  ever  opposed  and  rejected  it.' 

In  the  Council  of  Constance  (a.d.  14 14 — 14 18)  the  proposal 
to  make  a  degree  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  fell  to 
the  ground;  but  at  the  Council  of  Basle  (a.d.  1431)  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  pious  opinion,  and  the  festival  was  ordered  to  be 
observed.^  But  this  Council  never  was  accepted  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Roman  Church. 

Up  to  this  time,  then,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
doctrine  lacked  support  of  Scripture,  of  fathers,  of  the  most  illus- 
trious divines,  of  councils,  and  even  of  Popes.  Its  chief  support 
was  from  visions  and  dreams.  In  the  year  1476,  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
himself  a  Franciscan,  in  order  to  avert  pestilence  arising  from 
inundations  of  the  Tiber,  established  the  feast  of  the  Conception 
at  Rome.  This  was  the  signal  for  another  outburst  of  controversy ; 
but  still  the  doctrine  gained  ground.  At  last  came  the  long 
expected  Council  of  IVent. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  this  question  was  hotly  debated ;  the 
Franciscans  excepting  the  Virgin  from  all  taint  of  sin,  the  Domi- 
nicans labouring  to  comprehend  her  name  under  the  common  law. 


1  Somma  Tlieolog.  P.M.  Qa.  27,  artt. 

I,  «.  3-  4- 

*  Dqds  Sootos  in  Sent  Lib.  m.  diat. 

3,  Qu.  I,  S  9. 


*  Sarpi,  Council  o/TrerU,  p.  178. 
^Sess.  xxxvL  Labbe.  ConcU,  Tom. 
xn.  p.  623. 
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The  Pope  commanded,  that  the  contention  on  the  subject  should 
be  omitted,  for  fear  of  causing  a  schism.  Both  parties  acquiesced 
in  silence,  on  the  condition  that  when  the  decrees  were  made,  it 
should  merely  be  added,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  include  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  decrees  concerning  original  sin.^  It  was 
therefore  left  an  open  question ;  although  the  Franciscans  had  the 
better  reason  of  the  two  parties  to  be  satisfied. 

Still  the  controversy  went  on.  The  progress  of  opinion  in  the 
Churches  which  adhered  to  Rome  after  the  Reformation  was  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine.  In  Spain  it  easily  obtained  general  assent. 
Still,  however,  the  Dominicans  held  fast,  and  at  times  resisted. 
The  most  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  present  century. 
Gregory  XVI.  had  frequent  requests  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  but,  wisely  foreseeing  the  danger,  he  only  gave  larger 
permission  to  use  the  oflSce  at  the  festival.  The  greatest  step  of 
all  was  taken  in  1843,  when  the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  that 
body  which  had  till  then  always  opposed  the  doctrine,  asked 
permission  in  the  name  of  his  order,  to  adopt  the  service  which 
had  been  in  use  among  the  Franciscans  at  the  festival  of  the 
Conception.  Then  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1849,  Pius  IX.  issued 
an  Encyclical  to  all  bishops  of  his  communion  asking  their  judg- 
ment on  the  question.  The  answers  were  given  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  very  few  objecting  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine. 
Accordingly,  on  December  8th,  1854,  *^®  Pope  solemnly  pro- 
nounced and  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  issued  the  famous  Bull  ^'  IneflFabilis,^^  which 
declares  the  decision  of  the  Church,  and  stamps  with  heresy  all 
who  dissent.* 

It  was  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  all  the  taint  of 
original  sin  is  washed  away  in  baptism  :^  and  the  Lutherans 
were  condemned  for  saying,  that  God's  commands  were  '  not  pos- 
sible to  be  observed  even  by  the  justified.'*  From  these  canons 
of  the  council  it  might  naturally  follow,  that  a  person  baptized 
and  justified  may  fully  keep  God's  commands,  and  live  a  life  of 
spotless  holiness.  But  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose  still,  is 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation.  For,  if  such 
works  are  possible,  it  must  first  be  possible  that  he  who  does  them 


^  Sarpi,  pp.  164,  169,  171. 

'  I  examined  at  some  length  the  argu- 
m  ent  from  the  fathers  in  favour  of  the 
I  nimoculate  Conception  in  A  Charge  to 
the   CUrgy  and  Chtwchwardent   of  the 


Diocese  of  Ely.  Longmans,  1869.  Appen- 
dix C. 

'  Sess.  V.  Canon  5. 

^  Sess.  VI.  Can.  18. 
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should  be  perfectly  sinless.  Otherwise  he  could  not  do^  not  only 
his  duty,  but  more  than  his  duty.  Accordingly  this  Article  of 
our  Church, '  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin/  follows  immediately  on 
that  concerning  Works  of  Supererogation.  The  one  is  very  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  supplement  and  strengthener  to  the  other ; 
so  that,  whereas  in  the  last  Article  it  was  said  that  no  man  can 
do  more  than  God's  law  requires,  so  in  this  it  is  added,  that  no 
man  in  this  life  can  fully  live  up  to  its  requirements,  but  all 
offend  many  times ;  and  none,  even  of  the  baptized  and  regene- 
rate, is  quite  free  from  sin. 

That  part  of  the  Article,  which  alleges  that  Christ  was  free 
from  sin,  need  not  be  considered  historically,  for  none  but  those 
who  deny  His  Divinity,  can  deny  His  sinlessness.  And  the 
greatest  heretics,  even  mere  Humanitarians,  have  respected  the 
Saviour  as  a  pure  and  holy  Being. 
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Section  IL— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  subjects  treated  on  in  the  Article  are, 
I.     That  Christ  was   without  sin,    although   in  all  other 
things  made  like  unto  us. 

II.  That  all  other  men,  (even  though  baptized  and  born 
again  in  Christ,)  yet  offend  in  many  things. 

I.  That  Christ,  though  a  perfect  man,  was  yet  free  from  sin, 
properly  forms  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  is 
therefore  intimately  connected  with  Article  II. 

The  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  the  Grod- 
head,  took  into  that  Person  the  perfect  nature  of  man. 
That  nature  of  man  had  become  defiled  and  debased.  And  it 
was  that  He  might  purify  and  restore  it,  that  He  took  it  into 
Himself.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  when  He  took  the 
nature,  He  was  obliged  to  take  its  corruption  with  it.  If  so, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
impossible.  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
Much  less  can  we  suppose  that  God  would  take  iniquity  and 
corruption  to  Himself,  into  union  with  Ilis  own  spotless  purity 
and  holiness. 

But  though  human  nature,inall  naturally  engendered  of  Adam, 
is  stained  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  yet  sin  is  not  a  part  of  human, 
nature,  but  a  fault  of  it.^  The  Manichseans  held  that  matter  was 
essentially  evil,  and  so  human  nature  was  evil,  because  matter  was  a 
part  of  it.  But  matter  as  well  as  spirit  comes  from  God,  and  so 
is  of  itself,  like  all  His  creatures,  '  very  good.^  Sin,  therefore, 
which  we  all  inherit,  is  a  corruption  and  evil  addition  to  our  nature, 
not  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  it.  Whether  it  consists  in  a 
withdrawal  of  the  indwelling  and  presence  of  God,  and  a  conse- 
quent rebellion  of  the  lower  principles  of  man^s  nature,"  or  whether 


^  The  Manicbees  held  that  sin  was  a 
Datura  non  a  culpa :  t.e.  because  they 
thought  one  portion  of  our  nature  {i.e. 
tlie  body)  essentially  evil  But  the  fathers 
taught  that  it  was  not  r^s  ipvanai,  dWd 
TTii  KaKTfl  rpoaipicrcus :   *  not  of  nature. 


b'lt  of  an  evil  determination  of  the  will :' 
(See  History  of  Art.  ix.  note.)  And  our 
ninth  Article  teaches,  not  that  it  is  part 
of  our  nature,  but  '  the  fault  and  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature.  * 

^  Man*s  corruption  consists,  firai,  in 
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there  be  moreover  a  kind  of  taint  or  poison,  which,  working  in 
him,  produces  sin,  and  renders  him  liable  to  death ;  in  either  case 
original  sin  is  not  human  nature,  but  an  accident  of  that  nature ; 
a  quality  as  distinct  from  humanity,  as  is  any  particular  bodily 
disease,  such  as  madness,  or  consumption,  or  neuralgia. 

When  therefore  Christ  took  our  nature ;  it  was  not  essential  to 
its  perfection  that  He  should  take  our  sinfulness.  Sin  not  being 
a  part,  but  a  fault  of  nature.  He  might  be  *  made  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,'  even  though  sin  were  excepted.  Our  liability  to  sin 
indeed  He  must  have  taken ;  for  else  He  could  not  have  been '  in 
all  things  tempted  like  as  we  are.'  Adam  had  a  liability  to  sin 
and  therefore  was  susceptible  of  temptation,  before  he  was  actually 
guilty  of  sin,  and  so  defiled  and  corrupted  by  it.  And  Christ, 
who  was  the  second  Adam,  who  came  on  purpose,  that  He  might 
conquer  where  Adam  had  fallen,  and  so  restore  that  nature  which 
Adam  had  debased,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  that  nature  which 
He  adopted,  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  same  dangers,  that 
Adam  had  been  assailed  by.  But  His  own  essential  holiness  and 
the  supporting  power  of  His  Godhead  enabled  Him  to  endure 
temptation,  and  so  made  it  impossible,  that  He  should  fall  under 
it.  Thus  He  became  a  fit  representative  of  our  race,  as  much  as 
Adam  was.  He  had  all  our  nature,  with  all  its  natural  weak- 
nesses ;  and  all  that  He  lacked,  was  that,  which  was  no  proper 
part  of,  but  only  a  vicious  addition  to  our  nature,  viz.,  our  sin. 
Nay,  He  even  condescended  to  take  our  sicknesses.  He  was  liable 
to  hunger  and  weariness,  and  death.  Many  indeed  of  our  sick- 
nesses are  the  natural  results  of  sin,  of  gluttony  or  intemperance, 
anger  or  passion.  These  He,  who  had  no  sin,  could  not  have. 
Yet  He  took,  not  only  human  nature,  but  mortal  nature ;  and 
though  He  was  too  holy  to  defile  Himself  with  our  sin,  yet  He 
was  not  too  glorious  to  submit  to  our  death. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  prove  this  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Article  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  familiar.  Thus  it  is 
announced  to  Mary,  ^  That  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God'  (Luke  i.  35).  'The  prince  of 
this  world,'  saith  our  Lord,  'hath  nothing  in  Me'  (John  xiv.  30). 
He  was  'the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just'  (Acts  iii.  14).  God  'made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2Cor.v.2i).     '  He  was  in 


the  deprivalaoii  of  the  Dirine  gaidance 
which  he  has  rejected,  for  *  the  light  shined 
in  daikneM,  and  the  darkDess  compre- 
bonded  it  not  ;*  and  aeoondly,  in  the  cor- 


respondent rebellion  of  the  lower  prin- 
ciples of  his  body  and  his  soul.' — WUber- 
force  on  The  Incamationf  p.  74. 
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all  things  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin'  (Heb.  iv.  15). 
'An  High  Priest^  holy^  harmless^  undeiiled^  separate  from  sinners^ 
and  made  higher  than  the  heavens  /  not  like  those  '  high  priests 
who  have  infirmity/  and  needing  to  '  offer  up  sacrifices,  fiMt  for 
their  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's  (Heb.  viL  26,  2J,  28). 
He  'did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth'  (i  Pet. ii. 
22).  He  'was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  in  Him  is 
no  sin'  (i  John  iii.  5). 

The  words  of  the  Article,  that  '  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb 
without  spot '  are  from  the  following  : 

'  He  was  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb«  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth  ^ 
(Isai.  liii.  7).  'The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him, 
and  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world'  (John  i.  29).  '  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God'  (Heb.  ix.  14). 
Redeemed  '  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot'  (i  Pet.  i.  19.  Comp.  Exod. 
xii.  5;  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20,  21). 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  Article,  that  '  all  other  men 
offend  in  many  things,  even  though  baptized  and^bom  again,'  has 
been  already  considered  at  some  length  under  the  ninth  Article. 
It  was  there  shown,  that  the  taint  of  sin  pervaded  the  whole 
human  race,  and  that  every  one  naturally  bom  of  Adam  was 
subject  to  it ;  and  that  even  the  regenerate  had  still  the  remains 
of  such  corruption ;  and  that  that  concupiscence,  which  still  re« 
mains  in  them,  has  the  nature  of  sin.* 

I  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  recite  a  few  of  the  passages 
of  Scripture,  on  which  more  especially  the  proof  of  this  assertion 
depends. 

'  If  they  sin  against  Thee,'  says  Solomon ;  'for  there  is  no  man 
that  sinneth  not'  ( i  Kings  viii.  46).  '  In  Thy  sight,'  says  David, 
'shall  no  man  living  be  justified'  (Ps.  cxliii.  2).  '  Who  can  say,' 
asks  the  wise  man,  'I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from 
my  sin  f^  (Prov.  xx.  9).  'We  have  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin'  (Rom.  iii.  9).  *  Death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned'  (Rom.  v.  12).  'The  Scripture 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin'  (Gal.  iii.  22).     '  In  many  things  we 


'  AvOpiixup  oi'Ms  ApafidfiTrp-os,  hi  yhp  fiafyrvpcirai,  5ti  dfiaprlop   oCk  iiroLriff€, 
Bat'iL  M.  Orat.  de  PceniUrUia.     Suicer.  1. 107. 
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offend,  all'  (James  lii.  2).  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us'  (i  John  i.  8).  '  Let 
not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the 
lusts  thereof  (Rom.  vi.  12).  'I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
Law  :  for  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  Law  had  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  covef  (Rom.  vii.  7).  So  ^the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit*  (GaL  v.  17). 

The  last  two  passages  show  that  lust  or  concupiscence  hath 
the  nature  of  sin. 

z  The  principal  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Article,  are  such  as  the  following. 

In  some  passages  of  Scripture  people  are  called  blameless :  as 
(Luke  i.  6)  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  are  spoken  of  as  ^  both 
righteous  before  Ood,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless/  In  a  like  manner  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  ^  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before 
Qod  to  this  day'  (Acts  xxiii.  i) ;  as  exercising  himself '  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man'  (Acts  xxiv. 
16)  ;  as  having  been  before  his  conversion, '  touching  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  in  the  Law,  blameless'  (Phil.  iii.  6). 

Such  passages  seem  to  argue  blameless  perfection.     But  we 
may  answer  that  Zacharias  could  not  have  been  perfect,  or  he 
would  not  have  disbelieved  the  Angel,  when  he  promised  him  a 
son,  and  so  have  been  smitten  with  dumbness  for  his  want  of  faith 
(Luke  i. '  20).     St.  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  blameless 
touching  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  was  a  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  and  though  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,   and  so 
obtained  mercy,  yet  we  can  hardly  consider  it  as  consistent  with 
perfection ;  and  though  he  speaks  of  himself  as  exercising  himself 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  yet  we  know  that  he  did  '  not 
count  himself  to  have  apprehended,'  that  he  was    sensible  of 
'infirmities'  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  30  ;  xii.  10,  &c.) ;  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary '  to  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection'  (i  Cor. 
i    ix.  27).     Nay,  we  know  that  he  was  liable  to  infirmity,  for  so 
I    sharp  a  contention  arose  between  him  and  Barnabas,  that  they 
could  not  continue  together  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  but  were 
,    obliged  to  separate  one  from  another.    We  must  therefore  under- 
!    stand  the  word  blameless  in  a  more  popular  sense,  not  as  if  those, 
i   of  whom  it  is  predicated,  were  free  from  all  stain  of  sin,  but  as 
meaning  that  they  lived  an  upright,  godly  life,  ever  striving  to 
t^keep  a  conscience  free  from  offence,  and  never  yielding  to  those 
wilful  sins,  which  offend   society,  or  destroy  the  work  of  God'* 
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grace  in  the  soul,  or  even  give  cause  of  deep  and  bitter  regret  to 
him  who  yields  to  them. 

Again,  it  is  said  of  the  Christian  under  grace,  that '  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  makes  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death' 
(Rom.  viii.  2).  This  is  true  of  all  good  Christians,  but  it  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  made  perfect  and  wholly  free  from  sin, 
but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sets  them  free  from  the  bondage  and 
slavery  of  sin,  and  gives  them  freedom  and  strength  to  '  fulfil  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law.' 

The  same  reasoning  nearly  applies  to  the  words  of  St.  John, 
'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin'  (i  John  iii.  9). 
This  is  true  of  every  regenerate  man  as  regards  his  new  nature,  the 
new  man  created  in  him.  The  new  man  is  pure  and  holy,  hating 
sin  and  avoiding  it.  Still  however  there  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  man,  causing  in  him  those  infirmities,  which  more  or  less  are 
common  to  all.  A  regenerate  man  does  not  live  in  admitted  sin. 
If  he  does,  his  new  life  has  failed  and  is  stifled.  But,  he  still  '  in 
many  things  oflends,'  and,  *  if  he  says  he  has  no  sin,  he  deceives 
himself/  because,  in  this  world  the  old  nature  may  be  kept  in 
subjection  and  bondage,  but  is  never  thoroughly  extinguished, 
until  the  last  enemy  has  been  destroyed,  and  all  things  are  put 
in  subjection  under  the  feet  of  Christ. 

It  is  true,  we  are  bid  to  be  holy,  as  Christ  is  holy  (i  Peter  i. 
15) ;  to  '  be  perfect,  as  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect' 
(Matt.  V.  48).  But  we  can  infer  from  these  exhortations  no  more 
than  this.  It  is  our  part  to  set  before  us  the  highest  possible 
standard  at  which  to  aim.  Christ  took  our  nature  that  He  might 
make  us  partakers  of  His  nature :  and  we  are  never  to  be  satisfied, 
unless  we  grow  daily  more  and  more  like  to  Him.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  such  perfect  conformity 
to  His  Image,  until  we  become  '  like  Him,  by  seeing  Him  as 
He  is.' 

We  come,  lastly,  to  consider  the  case  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
That  she  was  a  person  of  most  singular  holiness,  most  highly 
honoured  of  God,  and  most  affectionately  beloved  by  her  Divine 
Son,  no  candid  reader  of  Scripture  can  doubt.  The  Angel  salutes 
her, '  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  -}  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ; 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women'  (Luke  i.  28).  Her  cousin 
Elisabeth  saluted  her,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying,  ^Blessed  art 
thou  among  women  /  and  though  she  was  her  near  kinswoman, 


1  KexapLTu/Jiirrj,     The  margin  has  '  Or,  graciously  accepted,  (/r,  much  graced.* 
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yet  wondered  at  the  honour  done  to  herself  in  that  '  the  Mother 
of  her  Lord  should  come  unto  her '  (Luke  i.  42, 43).  Mary  her- 
self said  of  herself^  that  ^  all  generations  should  call  her  blessed' 
(Luke  i.  48).  The  Lord  in  His  youth  was  subject  to  her  (Luke 
ii.  51).  At  His  death,  and  with  His  dying  accents.  He  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  His  most  devoted  and 
best  loved  disciple  (John  xix.  26,  27).  We  learn  of  her,  that  she 
was  the  first  who^  hearing  the  blessed  teaching  of  her  Son,  ^  kept 
all  His  sayings  in  her  heart'  (Luke  ii.  51).  We  find  her  following 
HinQj  with  unwearied  and  dauntless  affection,  to  the  foot  of  His 
Cross  (John  xix.  25) ;  and^  when  all  His  most  faithful  followers 
were  dispersed,  continuing  with  the  Apostles  'with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication'  (Acts  i.  14). 

All  this  is  but  what  we  should  expect.  Doubtless  among 
women  there  never  lived  a  holier  than  she,  who  was  chosen  to 
the  highest  honour  that  ever  befel  created  being.  That  honour, 
indeed^  to  be  the  tabernacle  of  Incarnate  Godhead,  to  cherish  the 
infant  years,  minister  to  the  wants,  and  soothe,  if  such  there  were, 
the  early  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind^  to  be  the  only 
earthly  instrument  by  which  God  wrought  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  is  an  honour  so  high,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  if 
ages  of  ignorance  gave  undue  reverence  to  her  who  had  such 
fiavour  of  God.* 

Yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that  on  three  separate  occasions 
our  Lord  and  her  Lord,  used  of,  and  to,  her,  language  at  least 
bordering  on  censure.  At  the  marriage  in  Cana,  the  words 
'  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?'  (John  ii.  4)  (though  not 
sounding  so  strong  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  English  language),  have 
been  esteemed  in  all  ages  as  words  of  rebuke.'  Before  this,  when 
He  was  but  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii.  49),  as  His  mother  and 
Joseph  sought  for  Him,  He  reproves  them  for  not  knowing  the 
high  mission  on  which  He  came  :  ^  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ? 


^  '  Man  18  a  creature  of  extremes.  .  . 
Because  Papists  have  made  too  much  of 
things,  Protestants  have  made  too  little  of 
them  .  .  .  Because  oue  party  has  exalted 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  a  divinity,  the  other 
can  scarcely  think  of  that  most  hiyldy 
favoured  among  women  with  common  re> 
spect.' — RcmairuoftheRev.  Richard  Cecily 
p.  364.     Ninth  £«iition.     Lond.  iS'^o. 

'  ri  dfiol  Kal  col  yijvai ;  the  word 
yi^poi  may  easUy  be  U8e«l  as  a  tenn  of  re- 
spect, and  might  as  well  have  been  ren- 
dered *lady'  as  'woman.'  Every  one 
knows  that  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 


would  have  been  so  addressed  iu  Greek. 
But  the  fathers  all  acknowledged  rebuke 
in  the  sentence.  ^WrXiyrre  t-q  fJ-rjrpl^ 
says  Athar  asius  {contra  Arian.  Orat.  4)  ; 
iverlfArfffep  dxaipcos  alTou<r(jf  says  Chrys- 
ostom  {in  Matt,  horn,  45)  ;  'O  Si  liriTLfiq* 
aOry  ouK  d\67Ci;s  says  'ITieophylact.  See 
Beveridge  on  this  Article.  Epiphanias 
says  that  these  words  were  used,  that  no 
one  might  esteem  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  a 
higher  nature  than  woman,  with  special 
view  to  the  heresira  which  would  one  day 
arLie  (Hceres,  79,  Collyridiani). 

A.   A.   ^ 
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Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  V  Lastly, 
when  His  mother  and  His  brethren  sought  to  speak  with  Him,  the 
answer  to  those  who  told  Him  of  it  was,  *  Who  are  My  mother 
and  My  brethren  ?  And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  towards  His 
disciples  and  said,  Behold  My  mother  and  My  brethren !  For, 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the 
same  is  My  brother^  and  sister,  and  mother'  (Matt.  xii.  48, 49,  50). 

Very  similar  to  this  was  that  saying,  when  a  certain  woman 
'  lifted  up  her  voice  and  said  unto  Him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked.  But  He  said, 
Yea  !  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep 
it'  (Luke  xi.  27,  a8).  There  was  indeed  no  denial  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  being  His  mother;  still  less  was  there  any  denial  that  His 
mother  was  blessed.  But  the  privilege  of  being  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  not  in  itself  so  great  as  the  blessing  of  doing  the  will 
of  God.  Now  those,  who  argue  that  the  Virgin  was  perfectly 
free  from  sin,  argue  so  from  the  very  fact  of  her  being  the  mother 
of  the  Immaculate  Saviour.  But  surely,  if  the  fact  of  being  His 
mother  proved  that  she  was  sinless,  it  would  have  brought  with  it, 
or  have  been  the  proof  of,  a  blessing  so  great,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  room  for  the  ^  Yea !  rather.' 

But,  moreover,  the  new  Papal  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conceptidn  directly  impugns  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Incarnation 
and  Redemption.  A  part  of  that  doctrine  is,  that,  when  all  man- 
hood was  infected  by  the  leprosy  of  hereditary  sin,  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God,coming  into  closest  contact  with  the  sin-stricken  race, healed 
it  by  His  holy  touch,  as  He  healed  the  leper  by  His  outstretched 
arm.  If  St  Mary  were  all  holy  before  He  came  to  her,  then,  in 
her,  humanity  had  already  been  healed,  cleansed,  and  purified. 
Then,  by  being  born  of  her,  He  did  not  come  into  contact  with  sinful 
man  at  all,  and  so  His  sacred  touch  cannot  have  saved  the  sinner. 
The  Immaculate  Conception  is,  therefore,  a  new  heresy  against 
the  great  Catholic  Truth  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  though 
'  highly  favoured,'  ^  blessed  among  women,'  and,  doubtless,  un- 
usually sanctified,  was  yet  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
mankind,  Christ  only  excepted,  are  stained  with  sin,  and  liable  to 
ofiend  in  many  things.* 

^  The  subject  of  the  Perpetual   Vir-  .  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*     See  especially  the 

ginity   of  the    Virgin  Mary,    which    has  notes. — See   also    Jer.    Taylor's    Lift  of 

some  aflinity  to  the  question  discuijBed  in  ClirUty  §  2.     Bp.    Ball's    Worhs^  Vol.    i. 

the  text,  may  be  seen  treated  at  length  JSerm.  rv.  ;  and  Professor  Mill's  AccwuUs 

bj  Fffarson  On  the  Greedy  Article,  *  Born  [  of  our  Lord's  Brethren, 


ARTICLE   XVI. 


Of  iin  after  Baptitm. 

Not  every  deadly  bid  willingly  committed 
after  baptism  in  sin  a<jraiiiflt  the  Holy 
GhoNt,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the 
grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
sach  as  fall  into  sin  after  baptism.  After 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given  and  lidl  into  Hin, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  ariMe 
agAin  and  amend  our  lives.  And  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  condemned  which  say 
they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 


'  De  peecato  pott  Baptismum. 

NON  omne  peccatum  mortale  post  bap- 
tismum  voluntarie  perpetratum,  est  pec- 
catum in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  et  irremissi- 
oile.  Pruinde  lapsis  a  baptismo  in  peccata, 
locus  poenitentiee  non  est  ncgandus.  Post 
acceptum  Spiritum  Sanctum  possumus  a 
gratia  data  recedere,  atque  peccare,  de- 
uuoque  per  gratiam  Dei  resurgere,  ac  re- 
sipiacere  ;  ideoque  illi  damn  audi  sunt,  qui 
se,  quamdiu  hie  vivant,  amplius  non  posse 
peccare  affirmant,  aut  vere  resipiscentiboB 
venise  locum  denegaut. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  Article^  as  it  now  stands^  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
fifteenth  Article  of  a.p.  1552.     But  in  the  Articles  of  1532 
the  sixteenth  Article  followed  out  the  subject  of  the  fifteenth^  and 
treated  expressly  of  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Article,  which  we  now  have,  treats  of,  or  alludes  to 

I.  Deadly  sin  after  baptism,  and  the  possibility  of  repentance 
for  such  sin. 

II.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.  The  possibility  of  falling  from  grace. 

The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  that,  which  forms  the  main 
subject  of  the  Article;  the  other  two  being  incidentally  alluded  to. 
The  third,  however,  is  spoken  of  in  somewhat  decided  terms,  and 
being  a  point,  on  which  there  has  been  no  little  controversy,  re- 
quires to  be  considered. 


I.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  forgiveness 
for  sins  committed  after  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God,  there  was 
some  stir  even  in  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  Gnostics,  who  affected  great  asceticism,  appear  to 
have  held  also  very  rigid  notions  of  the  divine  justice  and  the  irre- 
missibility  of  sins.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  that  Basilides 
taught,  that  '  not  all  sins,  but  only  sins  which  were  committed 
involuntarily  or  through  ignorance,  were  forgiven.'* 


*  Clem.  Max, Strom,  iv.  p.  634,  Potter; 
M.'Sbeiiu,  De  Rthus  ante  CunttatU,  saec  2, 


c.  48 ;  King,  On  the  Creed,  p.  358 ;  Bp. 
Kaye's  Olem.  Alex,  p.  16^ 
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The  Church  itself  in  early  times  was  very  severe  in  its  censures 
against  heinous  crimes^  and  very  slow  in  admitting  offenders  to 
Church-communion.  It  appears  that^  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  persons  who  committed  small  sins  might  be  admitted 
frequently  to  repentance,  but  that  great  and  flagrant  offenders  were 
put  to  repentance  and  reconciled  to  the  Church  but  once.  In  the 
case  indeed  of  some  very  grievoms,  deadly,  and  often-repeated  sins, 
the  Church  seems  to  have  refused  communion  even  at  the  last  hour. 
The  meaning  of  which  severity  doubtless  was,  that  offenders  might 
not  mock  God  and  the  Church  with  feigned  repentance,  turning 
again  to  sin  like  the  swine  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire.^ 

The  Montanists  carried  this  rigour  much  further  than  the 
Catholics ;  for  they  not  only  refused  repeated  penances  and  recon- 
ciliation, but  did  not  allow  to  the  Church  the  power  of  forgiving 
great  sins  after  baptism,  even  once.  Tertullian,  in  those  writings, 
which  he  composed  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  speaks  of  griev- 
ous sins  as  once,  and  but  once,  remitted  by  the  Church.  After 
he  had  joined  the  sect  of  the  Montanists,  he  distinguishes  between 
venial  sins  (such  as  causeless  anger,  evil  speaking,  rash  swearing, 
falsehood)  and  sins  of  a  heinous  and  deadly  character,  such  as 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denying  Christ,  blasphemy,  adultery,  for- 
nication. Of  these  latter  he  says  there  is  no  remission,  and  that 
even  Christ  will  not  intercede  for  thsm.^ 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  one  place  seems  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  repentance  but  once  after  baptism.*  It  is  probable,  that  he 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Pastor  as  Hermas,  where  we  read,  that 
there  is  but  one  penitence,  viz.,  when  we  descend  into  the  water 
and  so  receive  remission  of  sins.*  But  whereas  it  is  pretty  certain, 
that  Hermas  speaks  of  the  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
baptism  to  be  once  given  and  never  repeated,  but  does  not  thereby 
mean  to  exclude  from  repentance  after  baptism  ;^  so  it  appears,  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  either  of  one  public  penance,  which 


'  See  this  subject  fully  coosidered  by 
Bingham,  Ecdea.  Antiq.  Bk.  xvi.  c.  x., 
Bk.  xvin.  c.  IV.  He  quotes  Hermas, 
Clem.  Alex.,  TertulL,  Origen,  the  Council 
of  Eliberis.  Ambros.,  Augustine,  &c. ;  see 
especially  Bk.  xvin.  c.  iv.  §  i. 

■  Bp.  Kaye^s  Tertullian,  pp.  lo,  254, 
339  J  Tertullian,  de  Pudicitiaj  c.  19 ;  see 
also  Lanlner,  Bist.  of  Heretic^^  Bk.  u. 
ch.  XIX.  sect.  8;  Mosheim,  Ecil.  Hist, 
Cent.  II.  Part  li.  ch.  v, 

T17TOJ    iKelvrjs    M    T^y    vLaruf    dpfiijff as, 


Aira^  (tvx^v  d^^crcwj  i^jLapriwv  6  5^  Kal 
fierd  ravra  dfiafrri^ffas,  elrd  fierapoiav, 
xqv  cuyyv(i)fir}S  Tvyx^Vt  o^^cur^at  d0€(- 
Xec,  firjKiTi  \ov6fieyos  els  AipeciM  dfiapTuav 
.  .  .  doKr/cLS  ToLvvv  fieravolas,  ov  fifrd- 
voia,  rb  xoWdKis  alreiaOai  avyyvufiriv, 
i<p*  oTs  vXrjfifxeXoQiJLey  iroXXd/cts. — Utro- 
mat.  II.  §  13,  |).  460. 

*  Herm.  Past,  Mandat,  iv.  3  ;  Cotel. 
p.  96. 

'  Consult  Cotelerius*  note  on  thid  pas- 
sage of  Hennas. 
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might  be  conceded  by  the  Church/  or  that  he  simply  means^  that 
to  repent  and  turn  again  continually  to  former  sins  proves  the 
repentance  not  to  have  been  real,  but  feigned  and  hypocritical. 
But  some  have  thought^  that  the  language  both  of  Hermas  and 
Clement  prepared  the  way  for  the  severity  of  Origen  and  the 
errors  of  the  Novatians. 

Origen  appears  to  have  thrown  out  the  opinion,  that  persons, 
who  had  once  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  been  baptized,  and  then 
denied  the  faith,  could  not  be  readmitted  to  repentance  nor  obtain 
pardon  of  sin.' 

The  sect  of  the  Novatians  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Novatian,  their  founder,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  had  on  a 
former  occasion  been  chosen  by  the  Church  of  that  city  to  write 
to  Cyprian  on  the  subject  of  restoring  the  lapsed  to  communion/ 
In  the  year  251,  Cornelius  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bome,  a  post 
to  which  Novatian  aspired.  Novatian  had  himself  secured  three 
Bishops,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  men,  to  consecrate  him  to  the 
bishopric.  But  not  succeeding  in  his  hopes  of  holding  possession 
of  the  see,  he  set  up  a  schismatical  communion.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  held  any  heretical  doctrine  ;  but  he  denied  to  the 
Church  the  power  of  restoring  to  communion  those  who  bad  lapsed 
in  persecution.  Eusebius  indeed  says,  that  he  denied  to  them  the 
hope  of  salvation  ;^  but  it  seems  more  probable,  from  the  language 
of  Cyprian  and  others,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  repent,  and  to 
seek  for  pardon,  but  refused  to  offer  them  any  consolation,  or  to 
admit  them  again  to  any  church-privilege  in  this  life.' 

Whether  he  extended  this  severity  to  heinous  sins  in  general 
is  not  apparent ;  but  it  seems,  that  the  sect  of  the  Novatians,  who 


>  So  his  words  are  explained  by 
Ltunper,  Hiit.  Theolog.  Orit,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
388.  ^p.  Jeremy  Taylor  writes,  '  Whereas 
some  of  them'  (t.e.  of  the  fathers)  *  use  to 
say  that  after  baptism,  or  after  the  first 
reUpee,  they  are  unpardonable,  we  most 
know  that  in  the  style  of  the  Church,  *  un- 
imrdonable'  signifies  snch  to  which,  by 
the  discipline  and  customs  of  the  Church, 
pardon  may  not  be  ministered.  They  were 
called  'unpardonable,'  not  because  God 
would  not  pardon  them,  but  because  He 
jdooe  could.' — On  BeperUanctf  ch.  ix.  {  3. 
All  that  is  said  in  this  section  about  the 
fathers'  doctrine  of  repentance  is  weU 
worth  reading. 

'  Origen,  ^Vadl.35  tn  MaUhcBum :  see 
Abp.  Potter's  note  on  the  before-cited 
l»aMag«  of  Clem.  Alex. 


'  The  letter  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
letters  of  Cyprian,  Epis.  xxx. 

*  H.  E.  VI.  43  ;  wt/irtK^*  o<^<"7»  <ivroit 
(TiarTiplas  iXwldos.  So  Epiphan.  adv. 
Beer.  H«r.  XXXIX.  \iytiw  fi^i  cIfcu  crwri)- 
pltWt  dXXd  fUatf  furdpoiay. 

»  Epist.  35.  juxta  finem.  There  he 
describes  the  NoTatians  as  urging  repen- 
tance, but  excluding  from  peace:  'hortari 
ad  satisfactionis  poenitentiaro,  et  subtra- 
here  de  eatisfactione  medicinam  ;  dioere 
fratribus  nostris,  plangeet  lacrymas  funds, 
et  diebus  ac  noctibus  ingemisce,  et  pro 
abluendo  et  purgando  deUcto  tuo  largiter 
et  frequenter  operate,  sed  extra  ecdesiam 
post  omnia  ista  morieris  :  queecumque  ad 
pacem  pertinent,  facies,  sed  nullam  paceok 
quam  querisi  acoipies.' 
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owed  their  origin  to  him^  refiised  communion  to  the  penitent  after 
other  heavy  offences  besides  lapsing  in  persecution.^  The  Novatians 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  Cathari  or  pure  ;  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  baptism  of  those  Churches^  which  admitted 
the  lapsed  to  penance  and  communion. 

The  Church  Catholic,  however,  rejected  at  once  the  severity  of 
Novatian's  sentiments.  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Cornelius, 
mentions  a  council  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Rome  and  condemned 
the  folly  of  Novatian.^  Still  the  sect  of  the  Cathari  continued, 
and  appears  to  have  flourished  throughout  the  fourth  and  part  of 
the  fifth  century.  But  the  fathers  of  the  Church  uniformly 
esteemed  them  heretics,  and  expressed  their  belief  in  the  remis- 
sibility  of  sin^  on  repentance,  after  baptism.' 

St.  Cyprian  says,  that  to  a  lapsed  Christian,  who  repents,  prays, 
and  exerts  himself,  God  gives  pardon,  and  restores  his  arms,  so  that 
he  may  fight  again,  strengthened  for  the  conflict  by  the  very  sorrow 
for  his  sins.  And  he,  thus  strengthened  by  the  Lord,  may  make 
glad  the  Church  which  he  had  saddened,  and  obtain  not  only  par- 
don, but  a  crown.*  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  penitence  another 
baptism,  but  rougher  and  more  troublesome  :  and  says  that,  owning 
the  infirmity  and  fickleness  of  man,  he  gratefully  accepts  for  him- 
self, and  willingly  imparts  to  others,  this  grace  of  repentance  ; 
aware  that  he  himself  is  compassed  with  infirmities,  and  that  with 
that  measure  he  metes  it  shall  be  measured  to  him  again.  The 
Novatian  he  calls  the  modern  Pharisee,  and  asks,  if  he  would  not 
have  allowed  the  repentance  of  David,  or  the  return  of  Peter  after 
he  had  denied  his  Lord,  or  the  contrition  of  the  incestuous  Corin- 
thian, to  whom  St.  Paul  confirmed  his  love.* 


*  '  Igitur,  hoc  nullum  habet  dubium, 
adultain  ecclesiam  NovatianamDon  modo 
p^rfidos  ChriBtianofi,  verum  etiam  omnium 
capitalium  criminum  reos  alienos  a  se  vo- 
luisse.' — Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Con- 
stant. Magnum  J  saBc.  tertium,  §  xvi. 

•  H.  £,  VI.  ^i^  juxtafintm. 

'  See  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  and  Epipha- 
nius,  as  above ;  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante 
Constant.  Magmum,  b»c  HL  §§  XV.  xvi. ; 
Lardner,  Vol.  iii.,  Pt.  n.  ch.  47;  Cave, 
Hist  or.  Liter.  Tom.  i.  p.  91. 

^  '  PcBDitenti,  operant!,  roganti,  potest 
(Deus)  Clemen ter  ignoscere  ....  dat  lile 
et  arma  nirsus  quibus  victus  armetur, 
reparat  et  oorroborat  vires,  quibus  fid^ 
instaurata  vegetetur.  Repetet  certamen 
8uum  miles,  iterabit  aciem,  provocabit 
hostem,  et  quidem  factus  ad  prcelium 
fortior  per  dolorem.     Qui  sio  Deo  satis 


fecent,  qui  posnitentia  facti  sui,  qui  pu- 
dore  delicti,  plus  et  virtutis  et  fidei  de 
ipso  lapsus  Bui  dolore  conceperit,  exau* 
ditus  et  adjutus  a  Domino,  quam  contris- 
taverat  nuper,  Ifftam  faciei  Ecclesiam  : 
nee  jam  soiam  Dei  veniam  merebitur,  sed 
coronam.*     Cypr.  De  Lapsis,  Jin.  p.  138. 

•  0r$a   Kal    TcifiTTTov    {^dimcrfia)    (rt 
rdv    daKp6(oy,    dW   iirixovu)T€pou'     Us    6 

\0V(i)P     KaO'      iKdUTTTJV     VVKTa     T^v    KKim^v 

airroOy  koI  r^v  aTpu/nev^v  rols  ddKpvaiP 
....  iyuj  fikv  odv  {AydpuTTOi  elvai  yap 
bfioXoyw  ^Q)09  Tperrbv  Kal  ^€v<TTiji  tpv- 
ff€(ai)  Kal  d^xofiai  tovto  Trpodufius^  koI 
wpoaxwu}  t6i'  debuKbra,  Kal  rois  dXXois 
fierabibufu  Kal  xpoeiaipipuj  tw  A^ou  rbw 
(\€0P.  Olba  yb.p  Kal  aurbs  dadivciaif 
ir€puc€lfi€POS,  Kal  ws  Slv  fierpi^ffUf  p-crpif- 
$riffbfi€voi.  lib  S^  rt  X^etj;  rt  vofioOe- 
rets,  S)  vie  ^piaaie,  Kal  Ka6api  riiv  rpo%' 
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St.  Ambrose  says^  that  as  our  blessed  Lord  calls  all  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Ilim^  those  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  His  disciples^  who  whilst  they  have  need  of  mercy  themselves^ 
yet  deny  it  to  others.^  The  Novatians  granted  pardon  to  smaller, 
not  to  greater  crimes  ;  but  God^  says  St.  Ambrose^  makes  no  such 
distinction,  who  has  promised  His  mercy  to  all,  and  gives  to  all 
His  priests  the  power  of  loosing  without  any  exception.  Only,  if 
the  crime  be  great,  so  must  be  the  repentance.' 

Other  early  heretics  are  mentioned,  as  agreeing  with  the 
Novatians  in  their  severity  against  the  lapsed.  The  Apostolici  are 
reckoned  by  Epiphanius  as  an  offset  from  the  Encratites  or  Cathari. 
Their  opinions  concerning  marriage  and  all  worldly  indulgences 
were  highly  ascetic,  and  they  refused  to  receive  those  who  once 
fell.*  ITie  Meletians  were  an  Egyptian  sect.  They  rose  about 
the  time  of  Diocletian's  persecution.  Meletius,  their  founder,  was 
Bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid.  He  was  deposed  by  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  set  up  a  schismatical  communion  under 
Alexander,  the  successsor  of  Peter.  They  ultimately  joined  the 
Arians,  as  being  the  great  enemies  of  Alexander.  Epiphanius  and 
Augustine  ascribe  to  them  the  same  severity  to  the  lapsed,  which 
characterized  the  Novatians.*  The  Luciferians,  who  followed 
Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  avoided  communion  with 
those  who  had  lapsed  to  Arianism,  and  with  those  bishops  who 
restored  the  lapsed.  It  should  seem  from  Jerome  that  the  Luci- 
ferians did  not  altogether  exclude  laymen  who  had  lapsed,  from 
returning  to  communion,  but  would  on  no  account  receive 
repentant  bishops  and  presbyters;  arguing  from  our  Lord's 
words,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?'* 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 


ilfup  NavaToO  rd  furrd  t^s  !  airrrji  daOc- 
Fciaf ;  Q&  B4xV  t^^trdvouuf ;  oit  didut  ddvp- 
fiois  x^P^'^'f  ^  iaxpOeis  SdKpvotf;  Mi) 
<n/    yt  Towdrou  Kpirw  tCxoh  .   .    .    oiJW 

wpo^vpriK^  Xdpifffia  ij  pLcrdyoia  ffwen^- 
p^a€P  ;  o09i  YUrpw  rbv  fUyav  raOdvrd 
Ti  iafSpiSnru^w  Ttpl  rb  aum^pioy  xdOos  ; 
....  oidk  rbw  iv  KoplvOifi  Tapapop-i^- 
irtuna ;  IlaOXof  Ik  koX  dydirriy  ixvpuirePf 
ifetdril  rV  iiSpOiMruf  elSe,  Kal  rb  atrioyt 
t0a  /til  TQ  r€purcvripq.  \(nrfi  KaravoB'S  b 
rouvrot.-—-Greg.  Nai.  Orat.  39,  Tom.  1. 
p.  634,  Col.  1690. 

^  *  Uode  liquet  eoi  inter  Christi  disci- 
pulos  noa  ene  habendoi^   qui  don  pro 


mitibus,  superba  pro  huroilibus  sequenda 
opinantur  ;  et  cum  ipsi  quadrant  Domini 
miflericordiam,  aliis  earn  denegant ;  ut 
sunt  doctores  Novatianorum,  qui  mundos 
se  appellant.* — De  Paniten^f  Lib.  i.  c.  I. 

*  *  Sed  Deus  distinciionem  non  facit, 
qui  misericordiam  suam  promisit  omnibus, 
et  relaxandi  lioentiam  omnibus  sacerdoti- 
bus  suis  sine  ulla  ezceptione  ooncesaiL 
Sed  qui  culpam  ezaggeravit,  ezaggeret 
etiam  pceniteotiara/ — Ibid,  c.  ^. 

'  Epiphan.  Jfitres.  61. 

*  Epipban.  Hcetn.  63 ;  August  Hceres, 
48. 

'  Hieron.  adv.  Ludferianot,  Tom.  iv. 
Part  u.  p.  290,  uq. 
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sects  which  then  arose^  most  probably  the  Anabaptists  in  parti- 
cular, revived  in  some  degree  the  Novatian  errors.  The  Xlth 
Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
XVIth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  condemns  the  Novatian  s 
by  name,  for  refusing  repentance  to  the  lapsed,  and  afterwards  con- 
demns the  Anabaptists,  though  for  another  error,  viz.  the  denial 
that  persons  once  justified  ever  lose  the  grace  of  God.*  Dr.  Hey 
thinks  that  both  the  German  and  English  reformers  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  Anabaptists,  in  their  condemnation  of  this  extreme 
rigour  against  the  lapsed.' 

In  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  several 
decrees  and  canons  were  drawn  up  upon  penance,  whereby  it  was 
defined  that,  for  sins  after  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  penance  was 
essential  and  sufficient ;  the  form  of  the  sacrament  being  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction.  It  was  determined  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pardon,  that  every  mortal  sin  should  be  confessed, 
but  not  every  venial  sin.* 

The  continental  reformers  were  very  express  in  asserting  the 
efficacy  of  repentance  for  remission  of  sin  after  baptism.  Thus, 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  says,  that  ^  Remission  of  sins  may  be 
granted  to  those  who  lapse  after  baptism,  at  any  time  when  they 
turn  to  God.  And  the  Church  ought  to  grant  absolution  to  such.'* 
The  Helvetic  Confession  declares,  that  '  there  is  access  to  God  and 
pardon  for  all  who  believe,  with  the  exception  of  those  guilty  of 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  therefore  the  old  and  new 
Novatians  are  to  be  condemned.* 

The  sentiments  of  the  English  Reformers  appear  plainly,  both 
in  the  wording  of  this  Article,  and  in  several  of  the  Homilies.  For 
example,  in  the  First  Book  of  Homilies  we  read,  *  They,  which  in 
act  or  deed  do  sin  after  baptism,  when  they  turn  again  to  God 
unfeignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed  by  this  sacrifice  from  their 
sins,  in  such  sort  that  there  remaineth  not  any  spot  of  sin  that 
shall  be  imputed  to  their  damnation.'  *  We  must  trust  only  in 
God's  mercy,  and  that  sacrifice  which  our  High  Priest  and  Saviour, 


^  Confeu.  Aug.  Art.  XL ;  SyUoge^  p. 
172. 

•  Lectwrtiy  Vol  in.  p.  436. 

•  Cone,  Trid.  Sesi.  xiv.,  Can.  I.  iv. 
&c. ;  iSarpi,  p.  326. 

•  '  De  poenitentia  doceot,  quod  lapsis 
post  baptism  u  ID  contingere  possit  reiuissio 
peccatorum,  quocuoque  tempore  cum  con- 
Tertuntur.  Et  quod  ecclesia  talibui  re- 
deuntibua  ad  pceuiteotiam  impertire  ab- 


solutionem  debeat' — Conf.  August.  Art* 
IX. ;  Si/U.  p.  172. 

*  '  Docemus  interim  semper  et  omni- 
bus peccatoribus  ad i turn  patere  ad  Deum, 
et  bunc  omnino  omnibus  fidelibus  condo* 
nare  peccata,  ezcepto  uno  illo  peccato  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum.  Ideoque  damnamus 
et  veteres  et  novos  Novatianos  atque 
Gatharos.' — Confcst.  Hdvtt,  Art.  xiv. ; 
SyUog.  p.  30. 

'  Homily  of  Salvation^  Part  L 
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Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God^  once  offered  upon  the  Cross^  to 
obtain  thereby  God's  grace  and  remission^  as  well  as  of  our  original 
sin  in  baptism  as  of  all  actual  sin  committed  by  us  after  our 
"  baptism^  if  we  truly  repent  and  turn  to  Him  unfeignedly  again/* 
And  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  we  are  told^  'Repentance 
is  never  too  late^  so  that  it  be  true  and  just/'  '  Although  we  do^ 
after  we  be  once  come  to  God^  and  grafted  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christy 
fall  into  great  sins ;  .  .  .  yet  if  we  rise  again  by  repentance^  and 
with  a  full  purpose  of  amendment  of  life  do  flee  unto  the  mercy 
of  Grod^  taking  sure  hold  thereon,  through  faith  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christy  there  is  an  assured  and  infallible  hope  of  pardon  and  re- 
mission of  the  same^  and  that  we  shall  be  received  again  into  the 
favour  of  our  heavenly  Father/* 

II.  Concerning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^  the  language 
of  our  Article  is  directed  against  an  opinion^  which  was  first 
broached  by  Origen. 

Origen  and  Theognostus  taught^  that  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  was^  when  those^  who  in  baptism  had  received  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  returned  again  to  sin  ;  and  that  such  had  never  for- 
giveness. Origen^  we  are  told^  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this^  that, 
whereas  God  the  Father  pervades  and  embraces  all  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  the  power  of  God  the  Son  extends  more  imme- 
diately to  the  rational  creatures  of  God,  among  whom  are  heathen 
men  who  have  never  yet  believed ;  the  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  in  those  only  who  have  received  the  grace  of  baptism. 
Hence,  when  Gentiles  and  unbelievers  sin  by  blasphemy,  they  sin 
against  the  Son,  who  is  in  them,  yet  they  can  be  forgiven.  But 
when  baptized  Christians  sin,  their  iniquity  proceeds  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  who  dwells  in  their  hearts,  aud  therefore  they  have  never 
foi^veness. 

St.  Athanasius  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  the  subject,  in 
-which  he  first  states,  and  then  examines  and  confutes,  this  notion 
of  Origen's.  He  observes,  that  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  speaking 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  disbelieved  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Beelzebub.  They,  he  remarks,  had  never  been  baptized, 
and  yet  they  had  either  committed,  or  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  cx>mm]tting,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Athanasius  himself  appears  to  maintain,  that  the  blasphemy 


1  ffimUg  of  Salvation,  Part  n.        *  Humily  of  Itq>entanc€,  Part  i.         *  Ibid. 
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against  the  Son  of  Man  was  the  disbelieying  and  blaspheming 
against  our  blessed  Lord^  when  as  yet  only  His  human  nature 
was  manifested ;  but  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
continuing  to  deride  and  speak  evil  of  Him,  when  He  had  givea 
plain  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  His  Godhead  and  Divine  nature.' 
The  author,  under  his  name^  of  the  Questions  to  Autiochus,  says, 
that  they  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Son,  who  said  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.  To  them, 
he  says,  there  is  no  remission  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  next.  But, 
he  adds,  we  must  understand  this,  not  that  he  who  blasphemes 
and  repents,  but  that  he  who  blaspheipes  and  does  not  repent, 
shall  never  be  forgiven ;  for  no  sin  is  unpardonable  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  those  who  holily  and  worthily  repent ;  and  then  he 
adds,  that  there  are  three  baptisms  which  purge  away  sin;  the 
baptism  of  water,  the  baptism  of  blood,  i.e,  martyrdom,  and  the 
baptism  of  tears,  ue.  repentance;  and  that  many,  who  had  defiled 
by  backsliding  their  holy  baptism,  have  yet  been  cleansed  and 
accepted  by  the  baptism  of  tears.' 

Many,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Athanasius,  and  givea  a  like  interpretation  of  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit.  St.  Chrysostom  appears  to  take  the  same  view ;  viz. 
that  blasphemy  was  irremissiblc,  which  was  uttered  after  the  dis- 
covery and  experimental  proof  of  the  Spirit^s  working.  But  then 
he  appears  to  deny  remission  of  such  sin,  not  only  to  the  impeni- 
tent, but  even  to  those  who  repent.* 

St.  Augustine  has  some  very  excellent  observations  on  the 
subject.  He  shows  that  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  were  kept  from 
pardon,  because  they  had  blasphemed  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  their  unconverted  state ;  nor  yet  that  persons,  who  had  been 
baptized  in  infancy,  and  had  grown  up  in  ignorance,  were  refused 
forgiveness,  because  in  their  state  of  ignorance  they  resisted  the 
Spirit  and  spoke  against  Him.  He  shows  too,  that  even  baptized 
persons  lapsing,  or  becoming  heretics,  were  yet  admitted  to  the 
peace  of  the  Church  on  their  conversion  and  repentance ;  and 
enumerates  among  such  heretics,  Sabellians,  Arians,  Manichaeans, 
Cataphrvgians,  Donatists.  And  then  concludes,  that  the  sin. 
against  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  hath  never  forgiveness,  is  a  final 
and  obdurate  continuance  in  wickedness,  despite  of  all  the  calls 


^  AtlmnRS.  In  lUud  Evangelii^  Qui- 
cunque  dixtrit. 

'^  A  than,  ad  Qu.autionti  Antiachum, 
QaSSt.  LXXL   LXXil. 


'  oix  d.<p€di^<r€Tai  ovBi  fierayoovai. — 
ChrysoBt,  HmnU,  LXi.  in  MaiL  ap.  Suic. 
Tom.  I.  p.  700. 
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of  God  to  repentance^  joined  with  a  desperation  of  the  mercy  of 
God.' 

That  the  Church  at  large  rejected  the  theory  of  Origen,  though 
the  Novatians  appear  to  have  adopted  it^  is  plain  from  their 
admitting  offenders  after  baptism,  even  the  most  heinous,  to 
penance  and  absolution.  They  did  not  indeed  restore  them  readily 
and  lightly,  as  we  do  at  present,  but  after  a  long  term  of  penitence 
and  exclusion  from  Church-privileges :  yet  still,  after  sufficient 
satisfaction  had  been  given  to  the  Church,  all  offenders  were  eccle- 
siastically pardoned,  and  the  sinner  restored  to  peace  and  com* 
munion.  For  example,  for  fornication,  the  offender  was  expelled 
three  years  from  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  three  years 
more  he  was  in  the  station  of  hearers,  three  years  more  in  the 
station  of  the  prostrate^  and  then  was  received  to  full  communion. 
The  term  was  double  for  adultery,  and  three  times  as  long  for 
murder.  There  was,  however,  some  discretion  allowed  to  the 
bishop,  who  might  contract  the  term  of  discipline  upon  just  ground 
of  reason  :  and  especially  if  there  was  imminent  danger  of  death, 
the  clemency  of  the  fathers  determined^  that  the  sinner  should  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  on  his  long  last  journey,  without  provision 
for  it,  and  without  participation  in  the  holy  sacraments.^  These 
rules  were  not  the  same  in  all  dioceses  and  all  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus  the  Council  of  Ancyra  enjoins  seven  years'  penance  for 
adultery  :*  for  such  as  had  sacrificed,  three  years  of  prostration, 
and  two  years  more  as  communicants,  without  oblation  ;*  and  for 
those  who  had  sacrificed  two  or  three  times,  it  enjoins  a  penance 
of  six  years.'  But  the  diversity  in  the  measure  of  penance  only 
proves  identity  of  principle. 


m.    The  question  of  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace  may 


^  Augnttin.  Epist.  ad  Romanas  Ex- 
potitio  inchoataf  14 — 13.  Tom.  III.  par. 
n.  p.  953—940.  See  especially  c.  32,  p. 
939 :  '  §i  ergo  nee  Paganis,  nee  HebrseiSi 
Deo  hsreticis,  nee  schismaticis  nondum 
baptizatiR  ad  baptismum  Christi  aditus 
clauditar,  ubi  condemtiata  vita  priore  in 
nieliuB  comroutentur ;  quamvis  Christiao- 
itati  et  Kcc\e»m  Dei  advenantes  autequara 
Christianis  sacratnentis  abluerentur,  etiain 
Spiritai  Saocto  quanta  potuerunt  infesta- 
tiooe  restiterint ;  si  etiam  hominihus,  qui 
uique  ad  sacramentorum  perceptionem 
▼eritatis  scientiaro  perceperunt.  et  post 
hseo  lapsi  Spiritui  Sancto  restiteruut,  ad 
lanitatem  redeuntibus  tt  pacem  Dei  p<.eni- 
tendo  qusreiitibuR,  auxilium  miBericordiss 
non   negatur;    si  denique  de  illis  ipsis, 


quibus  blasphemiam  in  Spiriium  Sanctum 
ab  eis  prolatam  Dominus  objecit,  si  qui 
resipiscentes  ad  Dei  gratiam  confugerunt, 
sine  ulla  dubitatione  sanati  sunt :  qmid 
aliud  restat  Di^i,  ut  peccatum  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  quod  neque  in  hoc  ssecnlo  neque 
in  futuro  dimitti  Dominus  dicit,  nullum 
intelligatur  nisi  perseverantia  in  nequitia 
et  in  malignitate,  cum  desperatione  indul* 
gentisB  Dei  V 

'  See  Marshairs  Penitential  DitcipHne, 
especially  ch.ii.  Part  n.  §  I.  and  Appendix, 
Num.  I.  ;  Gregory  Nyssen's  Carvonical 
EpidU  to  Letoitu, 

'  Concil.  Ancyrani,  Can.  xx. ;  Beve- 
ridge,  Pandect.  Tom.  i .  p.  397. 

*  Can.  vr.  :  Beveridge,  i.  p.  380. 

■  Can.  VIII. :  Bevei'id^Q,  \.  «j^i. 
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be  considered  as  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  God's 
predestination^  and  therefore  might  properly  come  under  the 
XVIIth  Article.  Yet,  as  it  is  certainly  in  some  degree  treated 
of  in  this  Article,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  question  of 
predestination,  we  may  not  refuse  to  consider  it  here. 

The  earliest  fathers,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
and  others,  speak  of  God's  election  and  of  predestination  to  grace 
and  life.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Article,  it  is  not  imme- 
diately certain  in  what  sense  they  use  this  language  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  controversies,  which  afterwards  arose  concerning  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  and  the  predestinarian  doctrines  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, induced  persons  to  use  more  accurate  terms :  and  Augustine 
himself  argues  that  the  fathers  did  not  teach  his  doctrines,  because 
no  heresy  had  arisen  which  made  it  necessary  to  expound  them.^ 
It  seems,  however,  tolerably  certain,  that  the  fathers  of  the  second 
century  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  grace,  and 
held,  that  those  who  had  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  might 
afterwards  reject  it  and  be  lost.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  '  God 
will  accept  the  penitent  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  and  will  treat 
him,  who  turns  from  godliness  to  impiety,  as  a  sinner  and  unjust. 
Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says, '  In  whatsoever  I  find  you 
I  will  judge  you.'  '^  Irenaeus  says,  that,  whereas  God  gives  grace, 
those  who  profit  by  it  will  receive  glory,  but  those  who  reject  it 
will  be  punished.'  He  compares  children  of  God,  who  disobey 
Him,  to  sons  of  men  who  are  disinherited  by  their  fathers ;  and 
says  that,  if  we  disobey  God,  we  shall  be  cast  ofi*  by  Him.* 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  his  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian, 
as  praying  for  the  permanence  and  continuance  of  that  good  which 
he  already  possesses.*  TertuUian  indeed,  in  his  later  treatises, 
especially  after  he  had  become  a  Montanist,  seems  to  say,  that  a 


^    De  PrcecUgtintUione,  §  27,  Tom.  x. 
p.   808  ;  De  Dono  PerseveranticBf    §  53, 
Torn.  X.  p.  851. 

•  Dialog,  p.  267. 

'  •  Dedit  ergo  Deus  bonum,  quemad- 
modum,  et  Apostolu8testi6caturin  eadem 
epiiitola,  et  qui  operaDtur  quidem  illud, 
gloriam  et  honorem  percipient,  quoniaiu 
Ojierati  snnt  bonuro,  cum  possint  non 
operari  illud ;  hi  autem  qui  illud  nou 
operantur,  judicium  justum  recipient  Dei, 
quoniam  non  sunt  operati  bonum,  cum 
poBuint  operari  illud.' — Adv.  Hcer.  iv.  71. 

^  '  Quemadmodum  enim  in  hominihus 
indicto  nudientes  patribus  filii  abdicati, 
Latura  quidem  filii  eorum  sunt,  lege  vero 


alienati  sunt,  non  enim  htercdes  fiunt  na- 
turalium  parentum  :  codem  mode  apud 
Deaui,  qui  non  obediunt  Ei,  abdicati  ab 
Eo,  desierunt  filii  Ejus  esse.  .  .  .  Venim 
quando  creiunt  et  subjecti  esse  Deo  per- 
se ve;  ant  et  doctrinam  Ejus  custodiunt, 
filii  sunt  Dei  ;  cum  autem  absccsseriut,  et 
transgreasi  fuerint,  Diabolo  adscribuntur 
principi,  et  qui  primo  sibi,  tunc  et  reliqiiis 
causa  abacessionis  factus  est.' — Ihid  iv. 
80.     See  also  Beaven's  Irenctus.  p.  166. 

wapafxovijy,  ivLT7}6€i6Tr}Ta  5^  els  &  fiiWei 
diro^aLveiv,  Kal  d'ldidTrjTa  Cjv  X77^€Ta4 
ahiiacTaL.— Strom.  Lib.  vri.  7,  p.  857. 
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person,  who  fell  away  from  grace,  had  never  been  a  Christian.  In 
his  tract  De  Prtsscriptione  even,  which  was  probably  written  before 
his  Montanism,  he  speaks  of  no  one  as  a  Christian,  but  such  as 
endured  to  the  end.*  But  in  his  tract  De  Ptidicitia,  which  was 
written  when  he  had  become  a  Montanist,  in  commenting  on  thoise 
words  of  St.  John,  *He  who  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not/  he  argues, 
that  venial  sins,  such  as  causeless  anger,  rash  swearings  &c.,  all 
Christians  are  liable  to;  but  that  deadly  sin,  such  as  murder, 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  impiety,  no  good  Christian,  no  child  of  God, 
will  commit.'  Bishop  Kaye  even  thinks  that  the  language  of 
TertuUian  in  his  later  writings  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  XYIth  Article.  But  he  observes  that,  as  there  was  no  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  perseverance  in  his  days,  we  must  not 
construe  his  expressions  too  strictly.'  The  time  when  this  ques- 
tion really  came  to  be  discussed,  was  after  the  rise  of  Pelagianism, 
and  when  St.  Augustine  had  stated  his  predestiuarian  opinions. 
Perseverance  was  a  natural  part  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination; 
for,  whereas  he  taught,  that  some  men  were  predestinated  to 
eternal  salvation,  whilst  others  were  permitted  to  fall  by  their  own 
sins  into  condemnation,  it  followed  of  necessity  that  he  should 
believe  some  to  be  predestinated  to  final  perseverance,  and  others 
not.  In  his  work  De  Correptione  et  Gratia,  he  calls  those  elect, 
who  were  predestinated  to  eternal  life  ;^  and  observes,  that  those 
who  did  not  persevere  were  not  properly  to  be  called  elect,  for  they 
were  not  separated  from  the  mass  of  perdition  by  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  predestination  of  God ;  and  though,  when  they  believed 
and  were  baptized  and  lived  according  to  God,  they  might  be  called 
elect,  yet  it  was  by  those  who  knew  not  the  future,  not  by  God, 
who  saw  that  they  would  not  persevere.* 

The  clergy  of  Marseilles  and  other  parts  of  Gaul,  being  ofiended 
at  the  predestinarianism  expressed  in  this  and  other  treatises  of 
Augustine,  Prosper  and  Hilary  wrote  to  him  a  statement  of  their 
objections.  These  letters  of  Hilary  and  Prosper  called  forth  a 
reply  from  St.  Augustine,  in  two  books;  the  former  on  the  Predes- 
tination of  the  Saints,  the  other  on  the  Gift  of  Perseverance.  In 
the  latter,  he  asserts  perseverance  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  not  given 
equally  to  all,  but  only  to  the  predestinated.  Whether  a  person 
has  received  this  gift  must  in  this  life  ever  be  uncertain;  for. 


^  '  Nemo  autem  ChristianuB,  nigl  qui 
ad  finem  iwgM  perseveraverit.^ — De  Pra- 
teript,  MctreHe.  o.  3. 

'  De  PvidieUk^  c.  19. 


'  Bp.  Kaye's  TertuUian^  p.  340. 
*  De  Corrept  et  Grot,  §  14- 
»  Ibid.  §  16. 
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however  long  he  may  have  persevered  in  holiness^  yet  if  he  does 
not  persevere  to  the  end,  he  cannot  have  received  the  grace  of 
perseverance.*  He  says,  that,  of  two  infants  equally  born  in  sin^ 
by  God's  will  one  is  taken^  one  left ;  that,  of  two  grown  persons^ 
one  follows  God's  call,  another  refuses  to  follow  it;  and  all  this  is 
from  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  God.  And  so,  of  two  pious 
persons,  why  to  one  is  granted  final  perseverance,  to  another  it  is 
not  granted,  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  still  more  inscrutable  judg- 
ments of  God.' 

It  appears  plainly,  that  St.  Augustine  held  two  distinct  predes- 
tinations: one  predestination  to  regeneration  and  a  state  of  grace, 
the  other  .predestination  to  perseverance  and  to  final  reward.  We 
find  him  continually  speaking  of  persons  predestinated  to  be 
brought  into  the  Church,  and  so  by  God*s  grace  brought  to  baptism, 
and  therein  regenerate,  but  not  necessarily,  on  that  account,  per- 
severing to  the  end.  Nay,  he  speaks  of  persons  continuing  in  a 
state  of  grace  for  many  years,  but  yet  finally  falling  away.'  Such 
were  predestinated  to  regeneration,  and  to  receive  grace  and  sanc- 
tification,  but,  for  some  unknown,  though  doubtless  just  cause,  they 
were  not  predestinated  to  final  perseverance.  God  is  pleased  to 
mix  those  who  will  not  persevere  with  those  who  will,  for  good  and 
wise  reasons,  on  purpose  that  he  who  thinketh  he  standeth  should 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.*  In  this  life  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one  to  know  whether  he  would  persevere  or  not.*  He  might 
live  ten  years  and  persevere  for  five,  and  yet  for  the  last  five  fall 
away.'  We  may  see  examples  of  God's  hidden  counsels  in  the 
case  of  some  infants  who  die  unregencrate,  others  who  die  rege- 
nerate ;  the  former  lost,  the  latter  saved.  And  of  those  who  are 
regenerate  and  grow  up,  some  persevering  to  the  end,  others  per- 
mitted to  live  on  till  they  lapsed  and  fell  away,  and  so  are  lost, 
who,  if  they  had  died  just  before  they  lapsed,  would  have  been 
saved ;  and  again  others,  who  had  lapsed,  preserved  in  life  till 


*  Dt  Dono  PerseveranticBf  0pp.  Tom. 
X.  p.  822.     See  especially  §§  i,  6,  7,  10, 

IS.  >9- 

^  *Ex  duobus  autem   piis,   cur  huic 

donetur  perseverantia  unque  ad  finem,  illi 

Don  donetur,  inscrutabiliora  sunt  judicia 

Dei ....  Nonne  poetremo  utrique  vocati 

fuerant,  et  vocantem   secuti,  utnque  ex 

impiii*  justificati,  et  per  lavacrum  regene- 

ration  is  utrique  renovatit      Sed   si   hsc 

audiret  ille,  qui  sciebat  procul  dubio  quod 

dicebat,  re^pondere  posset  et  dicere:  Vera 

sunt  bsc,  secundum  hsec  omnia  ex  nobis 

erant;  veiumtamen  secundum  aliam  quan- 


dam  discretionem  non  erant  ex  nobis,  nam 
si  fuissent  ex  nobis,  mansissent,  utique 
nobiscum.' — Ibid.  §  21. 

*  See  especially  De  Corrupt,  et  Graf. 
20,  22  ;  De  Bono  Persevcrantias^  'i  2J,  32, 

33»  &c- 

*  T>e  Don,  Persev.  19. 

'  *  Utrum  quisque  hoc  raunus  acce- 
perit,  quam  diu  banc  vitam  ducit,  incer- 
tum  est.  Si  enim  prius  quam  moriatur 
cadat,  non  perseverasse  utique  dicitur,  et 
verissime  dicitur.*— /^wf.  §  I. 

*  Jbid. 
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they  repented  again^  who^  if  they  had  been  taken  away  before 
repentance^  wonld  have  been  damned.* 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  observe  the  nature  of  St. 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  perseverance^  as  it  materially  differs  from 
the  doctrine  most  generally  held  by  later  predestinarians.  St. 
Augustine  did  not  hold,  that  persons,  who  had  once  received  the 
gift  of  God's  Spirit,  could  never  lose  it,  or,  at  least,  could  never  be 
finally  lost.  On  the  contrary,  he  plainly  taught,  that  persons  might 
receive  the  gift  of  regeneration,  and  might  persevere  in  holiness 
for  a  time^  and  yet,  if  they  had  not  the  gift  of  perseverance,  might 
fall  away  at  the  last.  In  short,  he  held  that  predestination  to 
grace  did  not  necessarily  imply  predestination  to  glory.  A  person 
might  receive  the  grace  of  God  and  act  upon  it,  and  yet  not  per- 
severe to  the  end ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  he  held  that,  even  if  a 
person  had  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  child  of  God,  it  was  quite 
impossible  in  this  life  to  say,  whether  he  was  predestinated  to 
persevere  to  the  end.^ 

The  question  of  final  perseverance,  and  of  the  falling  from 
^ace^  thenceforth  became  a  natural  part  of  discussions  concerning 
predestination. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  these  subjects  were  hotly 
discussed.  The  Council  of  Trent  found  nothing  to  condemn  in 
the  writings  of  Luther,  or  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  on  the  subject 
of  predestination,  or  of  final  perseverance;'  but  from  the  writings 
of  the  Zuiuglians  several  articles  were  drawn  out,  which  were  con- 
sidered deserving  of  condemnation.  Among  these  there  were, 
(5)  That  the  justified  cannot  fall  from  grace.  (6)  That  those  who 
are  called,  and  are  not  in  the  number  of  the  predestinated,  do  never 
receive  grace.  (8)  That  the  justified  is  bound  to  believe  for  certain 
that  in  case  he  fell  from  grace  he  shall  receive  it  again .^ 

The  divines  of  Trent,  though  not  entirely  at  one  concerning 
some  questionsof  predestination,agreed  to  censure  these  concerning 
final  perseverance,  with  admirable  concord.  They  said,  that  it  had 
always  been  an  opinion  in  the  Church,  that  many  receive  grace 
and  keep  it  for  a  time,  who  afterwards  lose  it,  and  are  damned  at 
the  last.  They  alleged  the  examples  of  Saul,  Solomon,  and  Judas, 
of  whom  our  Lord  says,  'Of  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  have  I 
lost  none  save  the  son  of  perdition.'  To  these  they  added  Nicholas, 
one  of  the  deacons,  and  for  a  conclusion  of  all,  the  fall  of  Luther.^ 


*  De  Don,  Penev.  §  32. 

*  See  note  (')  above,   and    De   Dono 
Perteveranti'fr,  pastiifi. 


3  Sarpi,  p.  197. 

♦  Jbid. 

•  Ibid,  p.  200. 
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The  language  of  Luther,  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
predestination,  yaries  a  good  deal.  Earlier  in  his  life/ he  was  a 
high  predestinarian,  but  later  he  seems  to  have  materially  changed 
his  views.  In  his  commentary  on  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John, 
he  speaks  of  all  disputes  on  predestination  as  having  sprung  from 
their  author  the  devil.^  In  his  commentary  on  the  Oalatians 
(ch.  V.  4),  he  speaks  plainly  of  falling  from  grace,  and  says,  that 
'  he,  who  falls  away  from  grace,  loses  expiation,  remission  of  sinSy 
righteousness,  liberty,  life,  &c.,  which  Christ  by  His  death  and 
resurrection  deserved  for  us ;  and  in  their  room,  acquires  wrath, 
and  God^s  judgment,  sin,  death,  slavery  to  the  devil,  and  eternal 
damnation." 

The  Xlth  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  is 
clearly  the  source  of  our  own  X  Vlth  Article,  condemns  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  say,  that  persons  once  justified  cannot  again  lose  the 
Holy  Spirit.*  From  which  we  may  conclude,  first,  that  such  was 
the  teaching  of  the  Anabaptists  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Lutherans 
viewed  it  altogether  as  an  Anabaptist  error. 

The  Calvinist  divines,  on  the  contrary,  have  generally  believed 
that  grace  once  given  was  indefectible ;  and  this  is  in  fact  their 
doctrine  of  perseverance.  Calvin  himself  held,  that  our  Lord  and 
St.  Paul  taught  us  to  confide,  that  we  should  always  be  safe,  if  we 
were  once  made  Christ's;  and  that  those  who  fell  away  may  have 
had  the  outward  signs,  but  had  not  the  inward  truth  of  election.* 

The  English  reformers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  adopted  in  this 
Article  the  language,  not  of  the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists,  but  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  Lutherans.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  which  evidently  follows  the 
wording  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  and  also  from  the  Homi- 
lies and  other  documents,  both  before  and  after  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Articles.  ^  The  Necessary  Doctrine'  has  been  appropriately 
cited,  which  says,  ^It  is  no  doubt,  but  although  we  be  once  justified, 
yet  we  may  fall  therefrom.  .  .  .  And  although  we  be  illuminated, 
and  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  yet  we  may  fall  and  displease  God.'*  The  whole  of  the 
Homily  '  Of  Falling  from  God'  holds  language  of  the  same  cha- 
racter.    It  should  be  read  throughout,  being  a  practical  discourse. 


*  Opp.  Tom.  V.  p.  197. 

*  Opp,  Tom.  V.  p.  405. 

'  '  Damnant  et  Anabapttstas,  qui  ne- 
gant  semel  justificatos  iteruni  posse  amlt- 
tero  Spiritum  Sanctum.* — Sylloge^  p.  173. 

^  '  Quid  hinc  nos  discerc  voluit  Cbris- 


tus,  nisi  ut  confidamua  perpetuo  dor  fore 
salvos,  quia  illius  semel  lacti  sumus  V  &c. 
— Instit.  Lib.  ill.  c.  xxiv.  6,  7. 

•  Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  367. 
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from  which  extracts  would  fail  to  give  a  right  impression.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is,  that  we 
may  once  receive  the  grace  of  God,  and  yet  finally  fall  away  from 
Him;  These  were  documents  drawn  up  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, shortly  before  the  putting  forth  of  the  Articles.  The 
second'  book  of  Homilies,  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  nearly  the  same  date  with  the  final  revision  of  the 
Articles,  breathes  the  same  spirit  throughout.  The  language  of  the 
Homily  called  '  The  First  Part  of  the  Information  of  certain  parts 
of  Scripture '  may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen.  After  reciting 
examples  from  Scripture  of  the  sins  of  good  men,  it  continues, 
'  We  ought  then  to  learn  by  them  this  profitable  lesson,  that  if  so 
godly  men  as  they  were,  which  otherwise  felt  inwardly  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  influencing  their  hearts  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
could  not  by  their  own  strength  keep  themselves  from  committing 
horrible  sin,  but  did  so  grievously  fall,  that  without  God's  mercy 
they  had  perished  everlastingly;  how  much  more  ought  we  then, 
miserable  wretches,  which  have  no  feeling  of  God  within  us  at  all, 
continually  to  fear,  not  only  that  we  may  fall  as  they  did,  but  also 
be  overcome  and  drowned  in  sin,  as  they  were  not/ 

The  Homily  on  the  Resurrection  has  the  following: '  Ye  must 
consider  that  ye  be  therefore  cleansed  and  renewed  that  ye  should 
henceforth  serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of 
your  life,  that  ye  may  reign  with  Him  in  everlasting  life  (Luke  i.). 
If  ye  refuse  so  great  grace  whereto  ye  be  called,  what  other  thing 
do  ye  than  heap  to  you  damnation  more  and  more,  and  so  provoke 
God  to  cast  His  displeasure  upon  you,  and  to  revenge  this  mockage 
of  His  holy  sacraments  in  so  great  abusing  of  them?  Apply 
yourselves,  good  friends,  to  live  in  Christ,  that  Christ  may  still 
live  in  you,'  &c. 

Similar  is  the  tone  breathed  by  the  Liturgy  itself.  In  the 
Baptismal  Service  we  are  taught  to  pray,  that  the  baptized  child 
'may  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  God's  faithful  and  elect 
children.'  In  the  Catechism  the  child,  after  speaking  of  himself  as 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  adds, '  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  His 
grace  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my  life's  end.'  And 
in  the  Burial  Service  we  pray  that  God  will '  suffer  us  not  at  our 
last  hour  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from'  Him. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  sympathy^  which  had 
sprung  up  with  the  Calvinistic  reformers  of  the  continent,  made  the 
teaching  of  our  English  divines  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Calvinists.     Near  the  end  of  that  reign  a  d^s^xxXj^ 

B  B  a 
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arose  at  Cambridge^  originating  in  the  teaching  of  Barret^  a  fellow 
of  Cains  College^  who  preached  ad  clerum  against  Calvin's  doctrines 
abont  predestination  and  falling  from  grace.     Barret  was  com- 
plained of  to  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  at  first  took  his  part;  but  at 
last,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  heads  of  Colleges,  sent  for  him  to 
Lambeth,  where  he  was  directed  not  to  teach  like  doctrines  again. 
The  dispute  so  originating  was  continued  between  Dr.Whitaker,the 
Regius  Professor,and  Dr.  Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor,of  Divinity. 
Whitaker,  who  took  the  high  Calvinistic  side,  was  sent  by  his  party 
to  Lambeth,  where  he  proposed  to  the  Archbishop  to  send  down  to 
Cambridge  a  series  of  Articles,  nine  in  number,  stamped  with  the 
authority  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  what  he  called  Pelagianism.  Archbishop  Whitgift  was 
thus  induced  to  call  a  meeting  of  bishops  and  other  clergy.     The 
theses  of  Whitaker  were  submitted  to  them,  and  with  some  few 
alterations,  which  however  were  of  considerable  importance,  they 
were  passed  by  the  meeting  and   sent  down  to  Cambridge.     The 
Queen  censured  Whitgift  for  the  whole  proceeding;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  write  to  Cambridge,  that  the  articles  might  be  suppressed. 
These  were  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles.   The  fifth  and  sixth  con- 
cerned falling  from  grace  and  certainty  of  salvation.    The  fifth  as 
proposed  by  Whitaker  ran  thus,  *  True,  living,  and  justifying  faith, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished,  nor 
fails,  nor  goes  ofi^,  in  those  who  have  once  been  partakers  of  it, 
cither  totally  or  finally.'  The  divines  at  Lambeth  erased  the  words 
'  in  those  who  have  once  been  partakers  of  it,'  and  substituted  for 
them  '  in  the  elect;'  thus  making  the  doctrine  more  nearly  corre- 
spond with  Augustine's,  rather  than,  as  it  did  in  Whitaker's  draught 
of  it,  with  Calvin's.     The  sixth  Article,  in  Whitaker's  draught, 
said  that,  'A  man  who  truly  believes,  that  is,  who  has  justifying 
faith,  is  sure,  from  the  certainty  of  faith,  concerning  the  remission 
of  his  sins  and  his  eternal  salvation  through  Christ.'    For  ^certainty 
of  faith'  the  Lambeth  divines  substituted  ^  full  assurance  of  faith,' 
using  that  word  as  signifying,  not  a  full  and  absolute  certainty, 
such  as  is  the  certainty  of  matters  of  science  or  of  the  principles 
of  the  faith,  but  rather  a  lesser   degree  of  certainty,  such  as  is 
obtained  in  matters  of  judicial  evidence  and  legal  trials.^ 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  a.d.  1604,  the  conference 


1  The  Vth  and  Vlth  Articles  as  drawn 
by  Whitaker  were, 

*  v.     Vera,   viva,   et  jusiificans   fides 


tur,  non  excidit,  non  evanescit  in  I'm  qui 
semel  ejus  participea  fuerunt,  aut  totaliter 
aut  finaliter. 


-et  SpiritUB  Dei  Sanctificans  non  extingni-   I       'VI.     Homo  vere  fidelis,  id  cat,   fide 
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was  held  at  Hampton  Court.  Dr.  Reynolds^  tbe  speaker  for  the 
Faritans^  moved  among  other  things,  that  the  Articles  be  explained 
and  enlarged.  For  example^  whereas  in  Art.  XVI.  the  words  are 
these ;  '  After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost^  we  may  depart 
from  grace/  he  wished  that  there  should  be  added^  '  yet  neither 
totally  nor  finally  :'  and  also  that  '  the  nine  assertions  orthodoxal 
concluded  at  Lambeth  might  be  inserted  into  that  book  of  Articles.' 
On  this'  point  he  was  answered  by  the  Bishop  of  London;  no 
alteration  of  the  kind  was  conceded^  the  Articles  remaining 
as  they  were  before,  and  the  Lambeth  Articles  never  having 
received  any  sanction  of  the  Church  or  the  Crown.* 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  FROOF. 


I.  rriHE  first  thing  we  have  to  show  from  holy  Scripture  is,  that 
X      *  every  deadly  sin  committed  after  baptism  is  not  unpar- 
donable,' and  that  '  the  place  of  forgiveness  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
such  as  truly  repent' 

To  prove  this  proposition,  it  will  be  desirable  (i)  to  show,  that 
sins  after  baptism  are  not  generally  unpardonable :  {%)  to  consider 
those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  thought  to  prove  the  great 
heinousness  and  unpardonable  nature  of  some  sins,  especially  if 
committed  after  baptism. 

(l)  First,  then,  sins  after  baptism  are  not  generally  incapable 
of  being  pardoned. 

Baptism  is  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life,  by  which  we  are 
admitted  into  the  covenant,  and  to  a  share  of  the  pardoning  love  of 
God  in  Christ.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  baptism  ordained  by  God ;  but  circumcision  admitted  into 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  congregation  or  Church  of  the  Jews.  Now  it  is  a  truth 
universally  admitted,  that  the  blessings,  we  receive  under  the  Gospel 
are  greater  than  those,  which  the  Jews  received  under  the  Law . 
Especially,  under  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  is 


justificante  pnedilcs,  certus  eai  certitudine 
iidei,  de  remiuione  peccatoruni  suorum  et 
salute  Kempiterua  sua  per  Christimi.' 

Jd  tbo  Vth  the  Lambeth  Divines  for 
in  its  qui  $cmd  tju8  participct  fatrantf 
substitoted  in  dcetit. 


In  the  Vlth  for  certitudine  they  8ub- 
atituted  ;)/cro/)Aor»a.— See  Strype's  Whit- 
gift,  L.  iv.  c.  17. 

*  Cardwell,  Hiat.  of  Conferences,  p. 
178. 
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a  fuller  fountaiii  of  mercy  and  grace  opened  to  all.  '  There  is  a 
fountain  open  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness/  such  as  the  Jews  had 
only  in  figure.  '  The  Law  was  given  by  Moses^  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ^  (Joh.  i.  17).  Yet  under  the  Law  it  is  quite 
certain^  that  there  was  a  continual  sacrifice  ofiered  for  the  sins 
both  of  priests  and  people,  and  a  continual  promise  of  pardon  to 
the  returning  and  penitent  sinner.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxiii. 
1 2 — 20)  by  God's  commandment,  clearly  expounds  to  the  Israelites 
that,  of  those  within  the  covenant,  if  the  righteous  man  turn  from 
his  righteousness,  he  shall  surely  die ;  but  if  the  wicked  '  turn  firom 
his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,'  '  none  of  his  sins 
that  he  hath  committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him  :  he  hath  done 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  he  shall  surely  live/  So  the  pro- 
phet David,  after  deliberate  murder  and  adultery,  was  yet  at  once 
restored  on  his  repentance.  If  then  under  the  Law  those  who 
sinned  were  admitted  to  pardon,  but  under  the  Gospel,  that  is  to 
say,  after  baptism,  those  who  sin  are  not  admitted  to  pardon,  then 
is  the  Gospel  a  state  of  less,  instead  of  greater,  grace  than  the 
Law ;  then  those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  Christ,  have 
been  admitted  to  a  sterner  law  and  a  less  merciful  covenant,  than 
those  who  were  baptized  into  Moses,  and  admitted  to  that  carnal 
commandment  which  made  nothing  perfect. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  greater  God's  mercies  are,  the 
heavier  will  be  the  punishment  of  those  who  slight  them.  '  If 
they  who  despised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God  ?'  (Heb.  x.  38,  29).  Yet  that  the  slight- 
ing-of  God's  mercies  should  be  of  so  great  guilt,  results  from  the 
fact,  that  those  mercies  arc  so  great :  and,  if  the  grant  of  repent- 
ance be  withheld  from  the  Christian,  which  was  conceded  to 
the  Jew ;  then  we  may  say,  that  God's  mercies  under  the  Law 
were  greater  than  are  His  mercies  under  the  Gospel. 

Thus  then  we  may  naturally  infer,  than  pardon  of  sin  would  be 
given  to  Christians,  and  that  sin  committed  after  baptism  would 
not  in  general  exclude  the  sinner  from  all  hope  of  repentance. 
Such  reasoning  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament. The  Lord's  Prayer  was  ordained  for  the  use  of  those,  who 
might  call  Almighty  God  their  Father.  We  therefore  may  clearly 
see,  that  it  was  to  be  used  only  by  children  of  God.  Now  in  bap- 
tism, we  are  made  children  of  God.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then, 
Gt)d's  baptized  children  are  taught  to  pray,  that  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them.    And  our  blessed  Lord  comforts  us  with  the 
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assurance,  that,  '  if  we  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  our  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  our  trespasses'  (Matt.  vi.  14).  So  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.),  it  is  a  son  that  leaves  his 
/other J  and  who  on  his  repentance  is  welcomed  home  and  pardoned. 
The  parable  plainly  sets  before  us,  that  if  we,  as  sons  of  God,  leave 
our  Father's  home  and  revel  in  all  iniquity,  still  on  true  and  ear- 
nest repentance  we  shall  be  received,  pardoned,  comforted. 

To  the  chief  ministers  of  His  Church  our  Lord  gave  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing ;  binding  by  censure  upon  sin,  but  loosing 
again  by  absolution  and  reconciliation  (Matt,  xviii.  1 8) ;  and  to 
confirm  this  power  to  them  more  strongly  He  declared  :  *  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx.  23).  If  the  reconci- 
liation of  offenders  to  the  Church  be  so  sanctioned  in  Heaven, 
can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  there  is  also  pardon  in  Heaven  for 
such  as,  having  so  offended,  have  repented  and  been  reconciled  ? 

We  have  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  Apostles  giving 
hope  of  pardon,  and  restoring  communion  to  those  who  had  sinned 
most  heavily  after  baptism.  Thus  Simon  Magus,  just  after  he  was 
baptized,  showed  himself  to  be  ^  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity ;'  yet  St.  Peter  urged  him  to  repent  of  his  wicked- 
ness, and  to  pray  to  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  his  heart  might 
be  forgiven  him'  (Acts  vii.  22,  23).  Even  of  the  man,  who  after 
baptism  had  committed  incest,  and  whom  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  v.  i — 5) 
bids  the  Corinthians  to  excommunicate,  he  yet  gives  hope,  that 
'his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (ver.  S). 
And,  when  the  incestuous  man  had  given  signs  of  true  sorrow  for 
Ids  sin,  but  a  very  short  time  after  his  excommunication,  the 
Apostle  orders  him  to  be  restored  to  communion,  declares  that  he 
ministerially  pardoned  his  offences  in  the  name  and  as  the  minister 
of  Christ  (2  Cor.  ii.  10) :  recommends  the  Corinthians  to  comfort 
liim,  that  he  should  not  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow 
(ver.  7) ;  and  assures  them  with  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
that  ^  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of  (2  Cor.  viL.  10).  Nay  !  he  expressly  says,  that  the 
object  of  excommunicating  the  guilty  man  was  that '  his  spirit 
might  be  saved'  (Cor.  v.  5). 

Again,  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Galatian  Church:  '  Brethren,  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault  (cV  nvl  irapairr(u/iarc)  you,  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering 


^  xcU  MfBip-t  GcoO,  ci  dpa  d^O^aeral  ffoi  ij  iviyoia  t^s  Kap5lat  aou« 
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thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted/  The  words  made  use  of  are 
perfectly  general,  and  we  may  infer  fi'om  them,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  man  entrapped  or  overtaken  by  any  kind  of  transgression 
or  backsliding  is,  on  his  repentance,  to  be  restored  to  communion. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xii.  20, 
21),  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  apprehension  that  he  shall  be  grieved 
at  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  for  he  feared  that  many  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  had  committed  all  those  sins  which  most 
grievously  defiled  the  temple  of  God  {aKadapaia,  iropvHa  atriXy^ia), 
even  every  kind  of  uncleanness ;  but  then  the  way  in  which  he  adds 
Kai  firi  iiiTavor]advT(M)v,  '  and  have  not  repented,'  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  derived  from  their  im- 
penitence ;  and  that  for  those  who  repented  there  was  still  room 
for  pardon  and  hope. 

St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  God  'is  long-suffering  to  usward'  (mean- 
ing, as  we  may  suppose,  to  Christians),  'not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance'  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  St. 
John  says  that,  as  all  men  are  sinners,  so,  '  if  we  confess  our  sins. 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins/  And  when  he  writes 
to  Christians,  calling  them  his  'little  children,'  and  exhorting  them 
that  they  sin  not,  he  yet  adds,  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.'  Here  we  have  an  evident  address  to 
those  who  were  members  of  Christ's  Church  by  baptism,  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  not  to  sin,  yet  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
fall  into  sin,  not  to  despair,  as  there  is  yet  an  advocate,  yet  pro- 
pitiation, through  Jesus  Christ  (i  John  i.  9;  ii.  i,  2).  St.  James 
(James  v.  14,  15),  enjoins,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Church  be 
sick,  he  should  send  for  the  clergy,  the  ciders  of  the  Church,  to 
pray  over  him,  and  among  other  blessings,  promises  that  '  if  he 
have  committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.'  Lastly,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  referring  to  men  who  had  been  seduced  from  their 
faith  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  worst  kind  of  heresy,  our 
blessed  Lord  speaks  of  '  giving  time  to  repent ;'  and  threatens 
heavy  punishment,  'unless  they  repent  of  their  deeds'  (Rev.  ii. 
20 — 22). 

The  general  promises  to  repenting  sinners  do  not,  of  course, 
belong  to  our  present  inquiry.  Such  promises  may  have  been 
made  to  such  as  had  not  been  baptized,  and  may  be  performed 
only  in  baptism.  But  those  now  adduced  all  evidently  concern 
Christians,  who  had  been  brought  to  Christ  by  baptism,  and  who 
had  afterwards  fallen  into  sin.     And  they  seem  clearly  to  prove 
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that  not  even  the  deadliest  sin  committed  by  a  baptized  person 
makes  it  utterly  impossible  that^  on  hearty  repentance  and  true 
faith^  he  should  be  forgiven. 

(2)  There  are  indeed  some  passages  of  Scripture^  and  some 
very  serioiis  considerations,  which  have  led  to  the  belief,  that 
deadly  sin  after  baptism  has  never  forgiveness;  and  these  we 
most  take  into  account. 

The  fact  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  Church  and  every 
individual  Christian  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (i  Cor.  iii.  16  ; 
vL  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  i6;  Eph.  ii.  2 2),  joined  with  many  similar  con- 
siderations, shows  that  at  our  baptism  we  are  set  apart  and  con- 
secrated  to  be  temples  of  God.  And  then  St.  Paul  declares,  that 
'  if  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;  for 
the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  are  ye'  (i  Cor.  iii.  17). 
In  like  manner  we  know  that  in  Baptism  we  are  made  members 
of  Christ  (see  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Ephes.  iv.  15,  16,  &c.).  And  St.  Paul, 
reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this,  says  :  *  What,  know  ye  not  that 
your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  Shall  I  then  take  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ? 
God  forbid'  (i  Cor.  vi.  15).  Such  sayings  prove  with  exceeding 
force,  the  great  wickedness  of  sin,  and  especially  of  sins  of  un- 
cleanness,  when  committed  by  a  baptized  Christian  ;  who  thereby 
*  sinneth  against  his  own  body'  (i  Cor.  vi.  18),  and  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  temple  his  body  has  been  made.  So  our 
blessed  Saviour,  speaking  of  Christians  as  branches  of  the  Vine, 
whose  root  and  stem  is  Christ,  says  that,  '  If  a  man  abide  not  in 
Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered '  (John  xv.  6). 

These  passages,  however,  though  they  show  the  great  guilt 
of  sinning  against  grace,  do  not  prove  such  sins  to  be  unpardon- 
able, though  probably  they  suggested  the  opinion,  that  sin  after 
baptism  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  hath  never 
forgiveness. 

There  are  strong  and  very  fearful  passages  in  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  John,  which  have  still  more  led  to  some  of  the  opinions, 
disclaimed  by  the  Article  we  are  now  considering.  In  i  John  iii. 
6,  8, 9,  we  read  that  'Whosoever  abideth  in  Him,  sinneth  not.  .  .  . 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.'  This  passage  led  Jovinian 
to  teach  that  a  baptized  Christian  could  never  sin ;  and  has  been 
one  argument  by  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  if  by  any 
means  this  high  estate  of  purity  should  be  lost,  it  would  \^^  \o^V. 
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irrevocably.  Jerome,  in  his  answer  to  Jovinian,  well  explain^ 
the  general  tenour  of  St.  John's  reasoning.  He  remarks  that  St* 
John  exhorts  thoscj  whom  he  addresses  as  little  children,  to  keep 
themselyes  from  idols  (i  John  v.  21) ;  showing  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  tempted  like  others,  and  to  fall ;  that  he  writes  to 
them  not  to  sin  ;  and  assures  them  still  that,  if  they  sin,  they  hav^ 
an  Advocate  in  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  (i  Johnii.  i^  2) ;  that  their 
best  way  of  knowing  that  they  know  Christ  is  to  keep  His  com* 
mandments  (ver.  4) ;  that  he,  who  says  he  abides  in  Him,  ought 
to  walk  as  He  walked  (ver.  6).  '  Therefore,'  he  continues,  *  St. 
John  says,  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,'  since  '  every  one 
who  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not,'  that  ye  sin  not,  and  that  ye  may 
know  that  ye  abide  in  the  generation  of  God,  so  long  as  ye  do 
not  sin ;  yea,  those  who  continue  in  God's  generation,  cannot 
sin.  For  what  communion  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  If  we  have 
received  Christ  as  a  guest  into  our  hearts,  we  put  to  flight  the 
devil.  But  if  we  sin  again,  the  devil  enters  through  the  door  of 
sin,  and  then  Christ  departs.'  This  seems  a  correct  account  of 
St.  John's  reasoning,  and  shows  that  what  he  means  is,  that  the 
regenerate  man,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  regenerate  state, 
overcomes  sin  and  casts  it  out ;  but  if  he  fall  from  the  regenerate 
state  and  sins,  then  he  becomes  again  the  servant  of  the  devil. 
But  it  neither  proves  that  the  regenerate  man  cannot  sin,  nor 
that,  if  he  does,  his  fall  is  irrecoverable. 

But  St.  John  (i  John  v.  16,  17)  speaks  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'sin  unto  death,'  and  ^sin  not  unto  death ;'  and  encourages 
us  to  pray  for  the  latter,  but  not  for  the  former.  Bp.  Jeremy 
Taylor  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  verse.  '  Every  Christian,' 
he  says,  'is  in  some  degree  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  long  as  he  is 
invited  to  repentance,  and  so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Church.  This  we  learn  from  those  words  of  St.  John,  ^All 
imrighteousness  is  sin,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death  ;'  that  is, 
some  sorts  of  sin  are  so  incident  to  the  condition  of  men,  and  their 
state  of  imperfection,  that  the  man  who  hath  committed  them  is 
still  within  the  methods  of  pardon,  and  hath  not  forfeited  his  title 
to  the  promises  and  covenant  of  repentance ;  but  '  there  is  a  sin 
unto  death ;'  that  is,  some  men  proceed  beyond  the  measures  and 
economy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  usual  methods  and  probabilities  of 
repentance,  by  obstinacy,  and  preserving  a  sin,  by  a  wilful,  spiteful 
resisting,  or  despising  the  offers  of  grace  and  the  means  of  pardon  ; 


*  Adv,  Joviniaii.  Lib.  ii.  circ.  init,  Tom.  iv.  Part  ii.  p.  193. 
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for  such  a  man  St.  John  does  not  encourage  us  to  pray;  if  he  be 
such  a  person  as  St.  John  described^  our  prayers  will  do  him  no 
good ;  but  because  no  man  can  tell  the  last  minute  or  period  of 
pardon^  nor  just  when  a  man  has  gone  beyond  the  limit ;  and  be- 
cause the  limit  itself  can  be  enlarged,  and  God's  mercies  stay  for 
some  longer  than  for  others,  therefore  St.  John  left  us  under  the- 
indefinite  restraint  and  caution ;  which  was  decretory  enough  to 
^present  that  sad  -state  of  things  in  which  the  refractory  and  im- 
penitent have  immerged  themselves,  and  yet  so  indefinite  and  cau- 
tions, that  we  may  not  be  too  forward  in  applying  it  to  particulars^ 
nor  in  prescribing  measures  to  the  Divine  mercy,  nor  in  passing 
final  sentences  upon  our  brother,  before  we  have  heard  our  Judge 
Himself  speak.     '  Sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death'  is  an  expression 
fidly  signifying  that  there  are  some  sins,  which  though  they  be 
committed,  and  displease  God,  and  must  be  repented  of,  and  need 
numjr  and  mighty  prayers  for  their  pardon,  yet  the  man  is  in  the 
state  of  grace  and  pardon,  that  is,  he  is  within  the  covenant  of 
mercy ;  he  may  be  admitted,  if  he  will  return  to  his  duty:  so  that 
being  in  a  state  of  grace  is  having  a  title  to  God's  loving  kindness, 
a  not  being  rejected  of  God,  but  a  being  beloved  of  Him  to  certain 
purposes  of  mercy,  and  that  hath  these  measures  and  degrees.' 
[         Again,  '  'Every  act  of  sin  takes  away  something  from  the  con- 
trary grace,  but  if  the  root  abides  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is  still 
alive,  and  may  bring  forth  fruit  again.     But  he  only  is  dead  who 
iath  thrown  off  God  for  ever,  or  entirely  with  his  very  heart.'    So 
St.  Ambrose.     To  be  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  which  is  the 
phrase  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  i),  is  the  same  with  that  expression  of 
St.  John,  of  '  sinning  a  sin  unto  death,'  that  is,  habitual,  refractory, 
pertinacious,  and  incorrigible  sinners,  in  whom  there  is  scarcely  any 
hope  or  sign  of  life.     These  arc  they  upon  whom,  as  St.  Paul's 
expression  is,  (i  Thess.  ii.  i6,)  '  the  wrath  of  God  is  come  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost,  €ic  to  tIXoc,  unto  death.'     So  was  their 
sin,  it  was  a  sin  unto  death ;  so  is  their  punishment.'^ 

But  by  far  the  most  terrible  passages  in  Scripture,  on  the 
danger  of  backsliding  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  renewal, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  learn  indeed 
from  Tertullian  {De  Pudicitia),  that  the  difficulty  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  that  Epistle  was  the  main  reason,  why  the  Roman  Church  was 
80  long  in  admitting  it  into  the  Canon. 

In  the  loth  chapter  we  read  that,  ^  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we 


*  Of  Jieptntance,  cb.  iv.  §  2. 
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have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  there  remaineth  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sin ;  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation^  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law  perished  witl^out  mercy  under  two  or 
three  witnesses ;  of  how  much  sorer  punishment^  think  yc^  shall  he 
be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  imder  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  Blood  of  the  Covenant  an  unholy  thing, 
and  hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ?^  (Heb.  x.  26 — 29.) 
The  peculiar  strength  of  this  passage  is  in  the  words,  '  If  we  sin 
wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.'  The  word  'sin'  in  the  first 
clause,  is  here  supposed  by  many  to  mean  '  apostatize.'  So  in 
Hos.  xiii.  2,  we  read  ^it0^7  HBpV  nf\jn  ^  Now  they  add  moreover  to 
sin  ;'  where  the  sin  spoken  of  is  a  revolting  from  God,  and  aposta- 
tizing to  Baal.  And,  as  regards  the  '  remaining  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin,'  the  Apostle  had  been  showing,  throughout  the  early  verses 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  priests  under  the  Law  kept  constantly 
offering  sacrifices,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day  (vv.  i — 11).  But 
Christ  offered  but  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  by  that  one  sacrifice 
hath  perfected  all  that  are  sanctified  (vv.  12 — 14).  So  then,  if  we 
reject  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  after  a  knowledge  of  its  saving 
efficacy,  apostatize  willingly*  from  the  faith,  there  are  not  now 
fresh  sacrifices,  'offered  year  by  year  continually;'  and  by  rejecting 
the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  cut  ourselves  o^  from  the  benefit 
of  His  death ;  and  since  wc  have  chosen  sin  instead  of  God,  there 
is  no  new  sacrifice  to  bring  us  to  God. 

Another  of  the  hard  sentences,  which  has  led  to  a  belief  in  the 
irremissibility  of  post-baptismal  sin,  is  Heb.  xii.  17.  The  Apostle, 
warning  against  the  danger  of  falling  from  grace,  bids  us  take  heed 
lest  there  be  '  any  fornicator  or  profane  person  like  Esau,  who  for 
one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  For  ye  know  how  that 
afterward,  when  he  would  have  inherited  a  blessing  he  was  re- 
jected ;  for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it 
carefully  with  tears.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Esau  is  here 
propounded  to  us,  as  a  type  of  those  who,  having  been  made  sons 
of  God  by  baptism,  and  so,  having  a  birthright  and  promised  in- 
heritance, by  thoughtlessness  and  sensuality,  *  for  one  morsel  of 
meat,'  throw  themselves  out  of  God's  favour,  and  leaving  God's 
family,  return  to  the  condition  of  mere  sons  of  Adam.  St.  Paul 
reminding  us  that,  when  Esau  had  sold  his  birthright,  he  found  no 


*  iKovai(ai,  PDI^-^  -j*3  with  a  high  band, 
prcsuiuptuouttly.     See  Numb.  xv.  29,  30^; 
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place  for  repentance^  even  when  he  sought  it  with  tears^  puts  us  on 
our  guard  against  the  like  folly^  by  fear  of  the  like  fate.      Yet 
it  does  not  follow  of  course,  that  every  person,  who  lives  unwor- 
thily of  his  baptismal  privileges,  shall  be  denied  access  to  repent- 
ance. We  can  never,  when  we  yield  to  sin,  know  that  God  will  give 
us  repentance ;  and  we  may  die  in  our  sin.     And  even  if  we  repent, 
our  repentance,  like  Esau^s,  may  be  too  late ;    after  the  door  is  shut, 
and  when  it  will  not  do  to  knock.     We  are  told  elsewhere  of  those 
who  came  and  cried, '  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,^  and  who  received 
no  answer  but,  '  I  know  you  not*  (Matt.  xxv.  1 1,  12).    Such  a  late 
repentance  is  that  of  those,  who  would  repent  in  the  grave,  per- 
haps of  some,  who  seek  only  on  the  bed  of  death.     But  if  we  follow 
out  the  history  of  Esau,  we  may  gain  at  least  this  comfort  from 
it,  that,  even  late  as  he  had  put  off  his  seeking  repentance,  so  late 
that  he  could  never  be  fully  restored,  yet  though  not  to  the  same 
position  as  before,  he  was  still  restored  to  favour  and  to  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  38,  39).     So  that  we  may  hope  from  this  history,  as 
set  forth  to  us  for  a  type,  that,  thougn  such  as  cast  away  their 
privileges  as  Christians,  find  it  hard  to  be  reinstated  in  the  posi- 
tion from  which  they  fell,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  in  this  world 
attain  to  like  blessedness  and  assurance,  as  if  they  had  never  fallen, 
still  the  door  of  repentance  is  not  shut  against  them.     Their  place 
in  their  father's  house  may  be  lower ;  but  still  it  is  not  hopeless, 
that  there  may,  and  shall,  be  a  place  for  them. 

The  strongest  passage,  and  that  on  which  the  Novatians  most 
rested  their  doctrines,  remains  yet  to  be  considered.  It  is  Heb. 
▼i-  4>  5*  6  :  'It  is  impossible  for  those,  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  to  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.' 

The  Syriac  Version,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  who  are  followed  by  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  and  many  learned 
men  of  our  own  times,  understand  by  the  word  '  enlightened'  {aira^ 
^pwriffOivra^)  here,  and  in  Heb.  x.  32,  ^baptized.'  Clement  of  Rome, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  others  of  the  very  earliest  Christians,  used  the 
word  in  this  sense.^  But  whether  we  admit  this  to  be  the  right 
interpretation  or  not,  we  must  allow  the  passage  to  teach,  that  a 
person,  after  baptism  and  Christian  blessing  and  eulightenmentmay 


^  See  Soioer,  s.  v.  ^tarli'ia,  ^uTtff/i6s.    Also  Bingham,  E.  A,  I,  W.  l,  x\.  \.  v 
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80  fall  away^  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  renew  him  to  repentance. 
The  words  made  use  of  seem  to  say^  that  pei*sons  once  baptized^ 
endued  with  God's  Holy  Spirit^  made  partakers  pf  the  Christiaa 
Church/  if  they  despise  all  these  blessings^  rejecting,  and,  as  it 
were,  afresh  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  be  again  restored 
to  repentance.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  lies  almost  wholly  ia 
two  words,  irapaiTiaovrag,  '  having  fallen  away,'  and  avaKaivi}^uv, 
'  to  renew.'  Most  commentators  consider  the  word  '  fall  away' 
which  occurs  here  only  in  the  new  Testament  to  signify  total 
apostasy  from  the  faith.^  If  indeed  the  other  two  participles 
{avaaravpovvra^  and  ira/oaSciy/iari^^ovrac)  be  to  be  coupled  with  it, 
as  in  apposition  to,  and  explanation  of  it,  then  we  may  well  con- 
clude, that  it  can  mean  no  less.  It  is  the  case  of  those  '  who  sin 
wilfully  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'  of 
him  from  whom  one  devil  had  been  cast  out,  but  to  whom  it  had 
returned  with  seven  worse  devils.  Rejecting  their  faith  and  their 
baptism,  they  fall  away  from  Christ,  reproach  and  crucify  Him 
afresh,  as  much  reject  Him  for  their  Saviour  as  they  who  actually 
nailed  Him  to  the  Cross.  Bishop  Taylor  describes  them  as  persons 
who,  '  without  cause  or  excuse,  without  error  or  infirmity,  choos- 
ingly,  willingly,  knowingly,  called  Christ  an  impostor,  and  would 
have  crucified  Him  again  if  He  were  alive ;  that  is,  they  consented 
to  His  death  by  believing  that  He  sufiered  justly.  This  is  the 
case  here  described,  and  cannot  be  drawn  to  anything  else  but  its 
parallel ;  that  is  a  malicious  renouncing  charity,  or  holy  life,  as 
these  men  did  the  faith,  to  both  which  they  have  made  their  solemn 
vows  in  baptism ;  but  this  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  condemna- 
tion and  final  excision  of  such  persons  who  fall  into  any  great  sin, 
of  which  they  are  willing  to  repent.'^ 

And  for  the  other  word  of  difficulty,  apaKaivl^Hv,  'to  renew,' 
some  think  we  must  understand  to  rebaptize.  The  Church  has  no 
power  to  rebaptize  those  who  fall  away  ;  and  so,  as  first  they  were 
washed  in  the  waters  of  baptism  from  original  sin,  to  wash  them 
again  from  their  guilt  of  apostasy.*     Others  understand  to  admit 


^  Svvd/jL€is  /jiiWovTOi  alQvoSf  the  veir 
phrase  used  in  the  LXX.  (cf.  Isai.  ix.  6) 
of  the  Christian  Church.  See  Hammond, 
in  Joe,  Rosen miiller  and  Kuinoel  both 
understand  these  'words  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  Reign  of  Messiah.  Hence 
*  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come*  would 
be  the  blessed  effect  of  Christ's  kingdom 
and  gospel. 


-  TcapairiirTeiv  is  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  for  DK'N  Ezek.  xxii.  4,  and  ^JD 
Ezek.  aciv.  13.  Schleusner  compares 
2  Chron.  xxix.  19,  where  the  LXX.  trans- 
late i7J?p3  iv  dirocTaaLgi  avrw, 

m 

'  On  Repentance^  ch.  ix.  sect.  4. 
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by  absohiiion  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  so  restore  them  to 
repentance  and  penance,  when  they  have  once  thoroughly  aposta- 
tized*. Others  understand,  that,  whereas  they  have  rejected  the 
Gospel  and  all  its  means  of  grace,  their  case  has  become  hopeless, 
because  no  other  covenant  can  be  provided  for  them ;  '  There 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins/  No  new  method  of  salvation 
will  be  devised  for  them ;  and  as  they  have  utterly  given  up  the 
one  already  provided,  rejected  Christ,  and  despised  His  Spirit,  so  it 
is  impossible  that  any  other  should  renew  them.  '  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay,  save  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ' 
(i  Cor.  iii.  1 1) ;  'for  there  is  no  means  of  salvation  but  this  one; 
and  this  one  they  hate,  and  will  not  have ;  they  will  not  return 
to  the  old,  and  there  is  none  left  by  which  they  can  be  renewed, 
and  therefore  their  condition  is  desperate/^ 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  awful  severity  of 
the  language  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  warning  it  gives  us  against 
falling  firom  grace ;  but,  when  we  compare  it  with  other  passages 
somewhat  like  it,  and  contrast  with  it  those,  which  assure  us  of 
Ood's  readiness  to  receive  the  penitent  sinner  and  to  give  repen- 
tance even  to  those  who  sin  after  grace  given ;  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
condnde,  that  it  concerns  particularly  extreme  cases,  and  not  those 
of  ordinary  occurrence ;  and  that,  though  it  proves  the  heinousness 
of  sinning  against  light  and  grace,  and  shows,  that  we  may  so  fall 
after  grace  as  never  to  recover  ourselves,  yet  it  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  no  pardon  for  such  baptized  Christians  as  sin  grievously, 
uid  then  seek  earnestly  for  repentance. 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  left  to  His  Church  the  power  of  the 
l^eys,  allowing  its  chief  pastors  to  excommunicate  for  sin  and 
i^tore  on  repentance,  and  that  the  Apostles  and  first  bishops  ever 
exercised  that  power,  shows  that  even  great  sins  (for  none  other 
led  to  excommunication)  do.  not  exclude  from  pardon.  Nay, 
'  Baptism  is  ccc  fieravoiav,  the  admission  of  us  to  the  covenant  or 
faith  and  repentance:  or,  as  Mark, the  anchorite,  called  it,7r/e>o^a(ric 
ioTi  Trie  ^travolag,  the  introduction  of  repentance,  or  that  state  of 
life  that  is  full  of  labour  and  care,  and  amendment  of  our  faults ; 


M  iyKOud^etw  is  to  dedicate,  cooRecratey 
80  ijnuuupil^euf  18  to  reconsecrate.  Per- 
sons utterly  apostate  could  not  be  recon- 
secrate. There  was  no  power  to  repeat 
their  baptism,  nor,  if  utterly  apostate, 
could  the  Obnrch  readmit  them  by  penance 
to  Church  communion. 

'  Many  understand  dyiurcuyf^eiyas  ap- 
plied to  the  ministen  of  the  Church.    It 


is  '  impossible  for  the  ministers  of  Christ 
to  renew  tbeni  again  :'  that  is,  there  is  no 
other  sacrament  by  which  we  can  restore 
offenders  to  the  same  position  in  which 
they  were  before  their  fall,  and  in  which 
they  were  once  placed  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptism. 

'  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  above. 
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for  that  is  the  best  life  that  any  man  can  live ;  and  therefoi 
repentance  hath  its  progress  after  baptism^  as  it  hath  its  beginnii 
before ;  for  first,  '  repentance  is  unto  baptism/  and  then '  baptis 
imto  repentance/  ....  Besides^ouradmissionto  the  Holy  Saer 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  perpetual  entertainment  of  o 
-hopes,  because  then  and  there  is  really  exhibited  to  us  the  Bo4 
that  "was  broken  and  the  Blood  that  was  shed  for  the  remissic 
of  sins.  Still  it  is  applied,  and  that  application  could  not  > 
necessary  to  be  done  anew,  if  there  were  not  new  necessities ;.  ai 
still  we  are  invited  to  do  actions  of  repentance,  '  to  examine  ou 
selves,  and  so  to  eat.'  All  which,  as  things  are  ordered,  won 
be  infinitely  useless  to  mankind,  if  it  did  not  mean  pardon 
Christians  falling  into  foul  sins  even  after  baptism.'^ 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  severe  as  some  passages 
Scripture  are  against  those  who  sin  wilfully  against  light  ai 
grace,  and  strict  as  the  discipline  of  the  early  Church  was  again 
all  such  ofienders,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  prove  that  heinous  si 
committed  after  baptism  cannot  be  pardoned  on  repentance.  TI 
strongest  and  severest  texts  in  Scripture  seem  to  apply,  not  1 
persons  who  have  sinned  and  seek  repentance,  but  to  apostate 
from  the  faith,  who  are  stout  in  their  apostasy,  and  hardened  i 
sin. 

II.  Our  next  consideration  is  the  '  sin  against  the  Hoi 
Ghost.' 

The  statements  of  Scripture  already  considered  have,  as  v 
have  seen,  been  supposed  by  some  to  show  that  the  sin  agains 
the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  falling  grievously  afler  baptism.  Foi 
as  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  statements  make  deadly  si 
after  baptism  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  our  Lord  makes  bias 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  unpardonable,  and  both  ou 
Lord  and  St.  John  ( i  John  v.  1 6)  seem  to  speak  as  if  there  wer 
but  one  unpardonable  sin,  therefore  deadly  sin  after  baptism  an 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  identical.  Tb 
foregoing  arguments  seem  sufiiciently  to  have  shown  that  thi 
hypothesis  is  untrue. 

If  we  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  our  Lord  uttere 
His  solemn  warnings  concerning  blasphemy  against  the  Hoi 
GhoF^,  we  may  probably  the  better  understand  the  nature  of  tha 
sin.     He  had  been  casting  out  a  devil,  thereby  giving  signal  proc 


*  Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Repentance^  ch.  ix.  sect.  2. 
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of  His  Gt)dhead.  But  the  Pharisees^  instead  of  believing  and 
acknowledging  His  heavenly  mission^  ascribed  His  power  to  Satan 
and  Beelzebub  (M&tt.  xii.  7,4).  Those,  who  thus  resisted  such 
evidence,  were  plainly  obstinate  and  hardened  unbelievers^  such 
as^  we  mav  well  believe,  were  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind^  and 
such  as  no  evidence  of  the  truth  could  move  to  faith  and  penitence. 
Accordingly^  many  believe  that  by  thus  rejecting  the  faith,  and 
ascribing  the  works  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  to  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  they  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  they  were  very  near  committing  that  sin  there  can  be 

little  doubt.    They  had  stepped  upon  the  confines,  they  had  uttered 

daring  and  desperate  blasphemy.     They  had  reviled  the  holy  Son 

of  God.      They  had  called  His  works  of  love  and  goodness  the 

works  of  the  devil,  thereby  confounding  light  with  darkness.     But 

itill  our  Lord  consents  to  reason  with  them.     He  still  puts  forth 

parables  by  which   to  convince  them  that  they  were  in  error 

(Matt.  xii.  23 — 30).     And  He  woidd  scarce  do  this,  if  there  were 

no  hope  that  they  might  repent^  no  possibility  that  they  might  be 

forgiven.     And  then  He  warns  them.      Warning  and  reasoning 

are  for  those  who  may  yet  take  warning  and  conviction,  not  for 

those  to  whom  they  would  be  useless. 

And  of  what  nature  is  His  warning  ?  They  had  just  blas- 
phemed Him,  disbelieved  His  mission,  disregarded  His  miracles. 
Yet  He  tells  them  in  gracious  goodness,  that  all  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  which  men  commit  shall  be  forgiven  them,  that  even 
blasphemy  against  Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  shall  be  forgiven ; 
but  then  He  adds,  that,  if  they  went  further  still,  and  committed 
the  same  sin  moreover  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  should  never 
be  forgiven^  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come  (w. 

31,32)- 

Now  Christ  was  then  present  with  them  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  glory  of  His  Godhead  was  veiled  under  the  likeness  of  sinful 

flesh.     Those  were  'the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man;*  and  'the  Spirit 

was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'    There 

is  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deadly  wickedness,  which  led 

men  to  doubt  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  when  taught  with  such 

power  from  His  sacred  lips,  and  proved  so  mightily  by  the  works 

which  He  wrought.      But  the  full  power  of  the  Gospel  had  not 

been  put  forth ;  especially  the  Spirit  had  not  been  poured  on  the 

Church — a  blessing  so  great,  that  it  made  it  expedient  for  His 

disciples  that  eten  Jesus  should  go  away  from  them  in  order  that 

He  might  give  it  to  them  (John  xvl  7).     But  when  the  S9\T\\.^^si 
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poured  forth,  tlieii  all  the  means  of  grace  were  used ;  Jesus  work 
ing  without;  and  the  Spirit  pleading  within.  And  in  those^  whc 
received  the  word  and  were  baptized^  the  Spirit  took  up  His  dwell 
ing;  and  moved  and  ruled  in  their  hearts.  This  then  was  a  state 
of  greater  grace^  and  a  more  convincing  state  of  evidence  to  the 
world  and  to  the  Churchy  than  even  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
Saviour  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Accordingly,  resistance  to  the  meani 
of  grace,  after  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  was  worse  than  resistance, 
during  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ.  Resisting  the  latter,  re- 
fusing to  be  converted  by  it,  rejectiug  its  evidence,  and  obstinate 
impenitence  under  its  influence,  was  blasphemy  against  the  Son  oi 
Man.  Still  even  this  could  be  forgiven;  for  farther  and  yet  greatei 
means  of  grace  were  to  be  tried,  even  on  those  who  had  rejected 
Christ.  '  The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  unto  them,  with  the  Hoi; 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven'  ( i  Pet.  i.  1 2).  But  this  mission  of  the 
Comforter  was  the  last  and  highest  means  ever  to  be  tried,  the  lasl 
and  greatest  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  Gt)d.  Those,  therefore, 
who  after  this  still  remained  obstinate,  still  rejected  Christ  in  Hii 
kingdom  as  they  had  rejected  Him  in  His  humility,  still  refused 
to  be  converted,  ascribed  the  gifts  of  His  Apostles  and  the  graces 
of  His  Church,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  evil 
such  men  blasphemed  not  only  the  Son  of  Man — ^the  Word  of  God 
when  veiled  in  human  flesh — but  they  rejected  and  blasphemed 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  had  never  forgiveness. 

This  seems  the  true  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holj 
Ghost,  viz.  obstinate,  resolute,  and  wilful  impenitence,  after  all  the 
means  of  grace  and  with  all  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  as  distinguished  from  the  Jewish,  and  amid 
all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  materially  difiFer  fron 
the  statement  of  St.  Athanasius,  viz.  that  blasphemy  against  Christ 
when  His  manhood  only  was  visible,  was  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man ;  but  that,  when  His  Godhead  was  manifested,  i) 
became  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost :  nor  from  that  of  St 
Augustine,  that  the  sin  against  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  final  anc 
obdurate  continuance  in  wickedness,  despite  of  the  calls  of  Gtx 
to  repentance,  joined  with  a  desperation  of  the  mercy  of  God.^ 

III.  The  last  subject  to  which  we  come,  is  the  question  0 
Final  Perseverance,  or  the  Indefectibility  of  Grace. 


^  See  the  statement  of  their  opinions  in  Sect  i. 
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The  Article  says,  'After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
may  depart  from  grace  given  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  may  arise  again  and  amend  our  lives/  The  arguments, 
which  have  been  already  gone  into,  concerning  the  grant  of  repen- 
taooe  and  pardon  to  those  who  sin  after  baptism  and  the  grace  of 
God,  soflBcienily  prove  the  latter  clause  of  the  above  statement. 
Indeed  the  former  clause  may  be  considered  as  proved  also ;  for  if 
there  is  a  large  provision  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  for  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  reconciliation  of  those  who,  having  received 
the  Spirit,  have  fallen  away ;  then  must  it  be  possible,  that, '  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  yet  depart  from  grace 
and  fall  into  sin/  Jovinian  indeed  held,  that  every  truly  baptized 
person  could  sin  no  more.  But  such  an  error  has  been  very  un- 
common in  the  Church,  so  imcommon,  that  it  is  scarcely  needful 
to  prove,  that  a  person  may  have  received  grace  and  yet  be 
tempted  and  fall  into  sin ;  as  David  so  grievously  fell  in  the 
matter  of  Uriah,  or  as  St.  Peter,  when  he  denied  his  Lord. 
Bat  the  question,  whether  a  person,  who  has  once  received  grace, 
can  ever  fall  finally  and  irrecoverably,  has  been  much  agitated 
since  the  days  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin :  and  though  possibly  not 
expressly  determined  by  the  wording  of  this  Article,  it  yet  pro- 
perly comes  to  be  considered  here. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Zuinglians  and  High  Calvinists  has  been 
that  if  a  man  has  once  been  regenerate  and  endued  with  the  Holy 
Ghost^  he  may  fall  into  sin  for  a  time,  but  will  surely  be  restored 
again^  and  can  never  finally  be  lost.  We  have  seen,  on  the  con- 
trary^ that  St.  Augustine  and  the  more  ancient  predestinarians 
held,  that  grace  might  have  been  given,  but  yet,  if  a  person  was 
not  predeiiinated  to  perseverance,  he  might  fall  away.  We  have 
aeen^  that  the  Lutherans  held,  that  grace  given  might  yet  be  lost 
utterly.  We  have  seen  that  the  reformers  of  the  Church  of 
Kighmd,  whether  following  St.  Augustine  in  his  views  of  predes- 
tination or  not,  appear  clearly  to  have  agreed  with  him,  and  with 
Lather  and  the  Lutherans,  in  holding  that  grace  might  be  lost, 
not  only  for  the  time,  but  finally. 

I  The  passages  of  Scripture  most  in  favour  of  the  doctrine, 
that  those,  who  have  once  been  regenerate,  can  never  finally  fall 
from  grace^  are  such  as  follow. 

Matt.  xxiv.  24,  which  must  be  set  aside,  if  rightly  translated.^ 


1  The  English  renion  traoslatet  el 
hft^ar^,  '  tf  it  were  poiiible.'  The  whole 
•trength  of  the  pamge  m  &YoiiriDg  the 


Galrinistic  theory  is  in  the  words  it  Vfere, 
which  are  not  in  the  Greek.  Rendec  vi 
*  if  possible/  and  the  arg\im«iv\.  \i  ^g(M^«« 

C  C* 
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Luke  xxii.  32^  which  shows  that  our  Lord  prays  for  His  servants. 
John  yi.  39 ;  John  x.  ly,  28 ;  but  these  last  must  be  compared 
with  John  xvii.  12,  which  shows^  that  though  the  true  sheep  of 
Christ  never  perish^  yet  some  may^  like  Judas^  be  given  Him  for 
a  time^  and  yet  finally  be  sons  of  perdition.  Rom.  viii.  38^  39 ; 
xi.  29^  show^  that  God  is  faithful  and  will  never  repent  of  His 
mercy  to  us,  and  that  if  we  do  not  wilfully  leave  Him,  no  created 
power  shall  be  able  to  pluck  us  out  of  His  hand.  They  prove  no 
more  than  this. 

Stronger  by  far  are  such  passages  as  i  Cor.  i.  8,  9 ;  Phil.  i.  6 ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  3.  Yet  they  are  addressed  to  whole  Churches^  all  the 
members  of  which  are  certainly  not  preserved  blameless  to  the 
end.  The  confidence  expressed  concerning  the  Philippians  (Phil, 
i.  6),  cannot  have  meant,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to 
be  lost ;  for  St.  Paul  afterwards  exhorts  them  to  '  work  out  their 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'  (ii.  12),  and  to  '  stand  fast  in 
the  Lord'  (iv.  i).  So  that  we  must  necessarily  understand  the 
Apostle's  confident  hope  to  result  from  the  consideration  of  the 
known  goodness  and  grace  of  God,  and  also  of  the  Philippians' 
own  past  progress  in  holiness.  '  He  conjectured,'  as  Theophylact 
says,  *  from  what  was  past,  what  they  would  be  for  the  future.'^ 

The  passages  which  speak  of  Christians  as  sealed,  and  having 
the  'earnest  of  the  Spirit'  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22;  Ephes.  i.  13; 
iv.  30),  are  thought  to  teach  the  indefectibility  of  grace ;  because 
what  is  sealed  is  kept  and  preserved.  But  sealing  probably  only 
sigaifies  the  ratifying  of  a  covenant,  which  is  done  in  baptism. 
And  though  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  indeed  the  earnest  of  a 
future  inheritance,  it  does  not  follow  that  no  unfaithfulness  in  the 
Christian  may  deprive  him  of  the  blessing,  of  which  God  has  given 
him  the  earnest  and  pledge,  because  a  covenant  always  implies  two 
parties,  and  if  either  breaks  it  the  other  is  free. 

So  again  Jam.  i.  17  tells  us  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God, 
and  2  Tim.  ii.  19  shows  that  He  'knoweth  them  that  are  His.' 
But  neither  proves  that  we  may  not  change,  nor  that  all  who  are 
now  God's  people  will  continue  so  to  the  end,  though  He  knoweth 
who  will  and  who  will  not. 

The  expression, '  full  assurance  of  hope'  (Heb.  vi.  1 1),  has  been 
thought  to  prove,  that  we  may  be  always  certain  of  continuance, 
if  we  have  once  known  the  grace  of  God.  But  the  Apostle 
does  not  ground  the  '  assurance  of  hope'  on  such  a  doctrine.     His 

^  (1x6  rQy  TapeXdoyruv  Kai  T€pl  tup  /i€Kk6pT<i)y  oToxai'Vei'os. — ^Theopbyl.  in  loc. 
quoted  by  Whitby,  whom  leo. 
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words  are :  '  We  desire  that  every  ond  of  you  do  show  the  same 
diligence  to  the  fiill  assurance  of  hope  to  the  end ;  that  ye  be  not 
slothful^  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises/     This  shows,  that  our  assured  hope  will 
spring  from  a  close  walk  with  God,  and  that  slothfulness,  or  a 
lack  of  diligence,  is  likely  to  impair  our  hope  and  disturb  our  as- 
surance.    The  more  diligent  we  are,  the  more  hope  we  shall  have ; 
our  hope  not  being  grounded  on  the  indefectibility  of  grace,  but 
on  the  evidences  of  our  faith  given  by  a  consistent  growth  in  grace. 
Again,  i  Pet.  i.  4,  5,  speaks  of  an  inheritance  ^  reserved  in 
heaven  for  those  who  are  kepi  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith 
unto  salvation.^     The  word  '  kqft '  is  in  the  Greek  <f>povpovfiivov^, 
Le.  '  guarded  as  in  a  garrison/   The  figure  represents  believers  as 
attacked  by  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men,  but  defended  by  the  power 
of  God,  through  the  influence  of  their  faith.     It  does  not  show, 
that  all  believers  are  kept  from  falling  away ;  but  that  they  are 
goarded  by  God  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  faith.    '  If 
then  '  they  continue  in  the  faith'  (Col.  i.  23),  '  if  they  hold  the 
beginning  of  their  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end'  (Heb.  iii.  14); 
then  will  '  their  faith  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one'  (Eph.  vi.  16),  and  will  'overcome  the  world'  (i  John 
▼•  4).     But,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  it  is  '  through  faith'  that 
they  are  '  kept'  or  'guarded/  we  cannot  infer,  that  their  faith  itself 
is  80  guarded,  that  it  can  by  no  possibility  fail.* 

But  the  strongest  passage  on  this  side  of  the  question  is 

I  John  iii.  9 ;  '  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin; 

for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is 

bom  of  God.'    From  this  Jovinian  inferred,  that  a  regenerate  man 

could  never  sin  again  :  but  the  Zuinglian  and  Calvinist  infer,  that 

the  regenerate  man  having  the  seed  of  life  in  him,  may  indeed  fall 

into  sin,  but  is  sure  to  recover  himself  again,  and  to  be  saved  at 

the  last.     If  the  text  proves  anything  about  indefectibility  of 

grace  it  plainly  proves  Jovinian's  rather  than  Calvin's  position; 

viz.  that  the  regenerate  man  never  falls  into  sin  at  all,  not  merely 

that  he  does  not  fall  finally. 

The  truth  is,  the  Apostle  is  simply  contrasting  the  state  of  the 
regenerate  with  that  of  the  unregenerate,  and  tells  us,  that  sin  is  the 
mark  of  the  latter,  holiness  of  the  former.  '  He  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  righteous  ...  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil' 
(w.  7,  8).     Here  is  the  antithesis.     It  is  like  the  statement,  'A 


^  See  Whitby  and  Maoknight  on  i  Pet.  i.  4i  5* 
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good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit'  (Matt.  vii.  i8).  This  does  not  mean,  that 
a  good  tree  can  never  cease  to  be  good,  and  so  cease  to  bear  good 
fruit.*  So  it  is  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  '  The  carnal  mind  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  7).  But  it  is  not  meant,  - 
that  a  man  of  carnal  mind  may  not  be  converted,  and  then  love   - 

holiness  and  God's  law.     So  Ignatius  writes,  '  Spiritual  men  can 

not  do  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;'^  that  is,  obviously,  so  long  as  the^ 
continue  spiritual. 

Just  so  St.  John.     He  points  out  the  difference  between  tn 
righteous  and  the  wicked  ,*  viz.  that  the  former  do  righteousness, 
the  latter  commit  sin.     Then  he  says,  '  Every  one  that  is  bom  o: 
God^  cannot  sin,  because  of  the  seed  of  God  which  is  in  him. 
He  is  righteous,  and  therefore  doeth  righteousness ;  he  is  a  g< 
tree,  and  therefore  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit ;  he  is  spiritual,  an 
therefore  cannot  do  carnal  things.     But  this  does  not  prove,  that::=^ 
he  may  not  fall  from  grace,  and  so  lose  his  title  to  be  a  son  o 
God,  and  also  that  seed  of  God  in  his  heart  which  keeps  him  fro 
sin.     ^  The  regenerate  man,'  says  Jerome,  '  cannot  sin  so  long 
he  continues  in  the  generation  of  God  .  .  .  but  if  we  admits 
sin,  and  the  devil  enters  into  the  door  of  our  hearts,  Christ  goes 
away.'* 

2  So  much  of  the  arguments  from  Scripture,  by  which  the 
doctrine,  that  grace  in  the  regenerate  can  never  fail,  has  been 
maintained.  Against  this  doctrine  many  passages  of  Scripture 
are  alleged. 

(i)  There  are  frequent  statements  of  the  condemnation  and 
rejection  of  such  as,  having  been  in  a  state  of  grace,  fall  away 
from  it,  and  which,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  are  only  meant  to  frighten 
us  away  from  an  impossible  danger.     Such  are 


1  '  Bona  arbor  dod  fert  malos  fruotus, 
quamdiuin  boDitatis  studio  pereeverat' — 
HieroD.  in  Matt.  vii.  i8,  Tom.  iv.  Part 
II.  p.  15,  cited  by  Dr.  Hammond  on 
I  John  iii.  9. 

^  Ignat.  ad  Eph,  c.  viii. 

'  xas  6  yeyemn^fxdvos.     KosenmUUer 

says  that  it  is  the  same  as  y€wriT6s,  yf?^ 

Job  xiv.  f  y  or  reKvbv,  as  in  ver.  10.  And 
Dr.  Hammond  observes,  that  the  perfect 
participle  indicates,  that  we  must  not 
refer  the  words  '  bom  of  God'  to  the 
moment  or  instant  of  regeneration,  but 
to  the  continuing  state  of  regeneration.  It 
indicates  not  a  transient,  but  a  permanent 
condition. 


*  He  thus  explains  the  passage  in  St 
John  :  *  Propterea,  inquit,  scribo  vobis, 
filioli  mei ;  omnis,  qui  natus  est  ex  Deo, 
non  peccat,  ut  non  peccetis;  et  tamdiu 
soiatis  vofl  in  generatione  Domini  per- 
manere  quamdiu  non  peocaveritis.  Immo, 
qui  in  g^ieratione  Domini  perseverant 
peccare  non  possunt.  Quae  enim  commu- 
nicatio  luci  et  tenebris  t  Ghristo  et 
Belief  ...  Si  susceperimus  Christum 
in  hospitio  nostri  pectoris,  iUico  fugamus 
Diabolum.  Si  peccaverimus,  et  per  pec- 
cati  januam  ingressus  fuerit  Diabolus, 
protinus  Christus  reoedit.' — Hieron.  adv, 
Jovin.  Lib.  n.  init,  Tom.  IV.  Par.  IL  p. 
193. 
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Ezek.  xviii.  24;  xxxiii.   18.     Matt.  y.  13.  Matt.  xxiv.  46 — 
^1,  comp.  Luke  xxL  34 — 36.     Heb.  x.  2,6 — 29,  38.     7.  Pet.  iL 


(2)  There  are  dedarations,  that  those  onlj^  '  who  endure  to 

the  end*  shall  be  saved^  those  '  who  keep  their  garment^  shall  be 

lilessed ;  that  ^  if  we  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled, 

iMnd  be  not  moved  away,    we  shall  be  presented  holjr  in  the  sight 

of  God. 

Matt.  X.  %%.     Col.  i.  %%i  23.     Heb.  iii.  6.     Bev.  xvi.  15. 
Thus  final  salvation  is  promised  not  merely  to  present^  but  to 
ooQtinning  and  persevering  faitlu 

(3)  Accordingly  there  are  numerous  warnings  against  fall- 
ing away^  exhortations  to  stand  fast^  and  prayers  for  perseverance 
uid  against  falling. 

Bom.  xi.  20^  21.  I  Cor.  x.  i — 10,  12.  i  Cor.  xvi.  13.  Col. 
ii.  6,  7,  8.  I  Thess.  v.  19.  Heb.  iii.  12  ;  xii.  15,  16.  2  Pet. 
iii  17.     Jude  20,  21,  24.    Eev.  xvi.  15. 

All  these  passages  speak  of  the  danger  of  falling  away,  and  of 
the  final  condemnation  of  such  as  fall,  and  warn  and  pray  against 
falling.     The  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  say, 
that,  although  all  grace  comes  only  from  God,  yet  He  ordains 
means  to  be  used  for  obtaining  grace ;  so,  although  perseverance 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  never  withholden  from  such  as  receive  grace 
at  all,  yet  warnings  against  backsliding  and  declarations  concerning 
the  punishment  of  backsliders  are  useful  and  necessary  means  to 
keep  believers  in  a  state  of  watchfulness,  and  therefore  are  instru- 
ments in  God^s  hands  to  work  in  them  the  grace  of  perseverance, 
which  however  could  as  easily  be  given  without  them,  and  will 
assuredly  be  given  to  all  who  have  once  been  regenerate.     Their 
opponents  reply,  that  such  reasoning  is  an  evident  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture ;  God's  threatenings 
could  never  be  denounced  against  a  sin  which  was  impossible.   If 
utter  falling  away  in  the  regenerate  is,  in  God's  counsels,  a  thing 
irhich  cannot  occur;  then  can  we  believe,  that  God  would  give  the 
most  solemn  warnings  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Scripture 
against  it  ?     Would  the  Apostle  put  up  the  most  earnest  prayers 
against  it  ?     Would  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  be  so 
severe  and  so  terrible  ?     But  it  is  argued  further,  that, 

(4)  There  are  express  and  positive  statements,  that  men  may, 
nay,  do,  fedl  away  from  grace  given  and  accepted,  and  so  do  finally 
perish. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiil    Mark  iv.     L\ikft  ^S\*^ 
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contains  a  statement  of  this  kind.  Four  different  kinds  of  hearers 
are  there  described.  Of  these^  one^  the  wayside  hearer,  disregards 
it  altogether;  one,  compared  to  good  ground,  receives  and  profits 
by  it,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  life  eternal.  But  two  kinds,  those 
like  the  stony  ground,  and  those  like  the  thorny  ground,  embrace 
it  and  profit  by  it  for  a  time,  and  then  fall  away.  The  seed  in 
the  stony  ground  springs  up  (Matt.  xiii.  5).  Such  hearers  received 
the  seed  with  joy  (ver.  20),  but  they  last  only  for  a  while  (ver.  a  i) ; 
they 'for  a  while  believe,  but  iu  time  of  temptation  fall  away* 
(Luke  viii.  13).  So  the  seed,  which  falls  among  thorns,  springs 
up  ;  but  the  thorns  spring  uj>  with  it,  and  choke  it.  ^  The  cares 
of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the  word^ 
(Matt.  xiii.  22). 

Again,  the  parable  of  the  Vine  and  the  Branches  (John  xv.  i 
— ic)  teaches  the  same  thing.  Christ's  disciples  are  compared  to 
branches  of  a  vine,  the  Lord  Himself  being  that  Vine.  '  Every 
branch,'  He  says,  '  in  Me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  He'  {i.e.  God  the 
Father)  ^  taketh  away'  (ver.  2).  '  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches ;  he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man 
abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered,  and 
men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned' 
(vv.  Sy6).  ^ 

Heb.  vi.  4 — 8,  seems  to  contain  a  positive  statement,  that  men 
do  sometimes  so  fall  away  from  grace  already  received,  as  to  fall 
not  only  finally  but  hopelessly :  '  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame,'  &c. 

So  2  Pet.  ii,  21,  22.  The  Apostle  is  evidently  speaking  of 
persons  who  had  fallen  away  from  grace,  apostates  from  the  faith 
of  Christ.  Por  though  in  ver.  20,  he  speaks  only  hypothetically, 
'  If  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,'  8cc.,  yet 
in  vv.  21,  22,  he  speaks  of  their  apostasy  as  having  actually  oc- 
curred :  '  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way 
of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  had  known  it,  to  turn  from  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them.  But  it  is  happened 
(<Tu|uj3^j3);if€)  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb,  The  dog  is 
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Lmed  to  lus  own  vomit  again ;  and  tbe  sow  that  was  washed  to 
3r  wallowing  in  the  mire/ 

(5)  Finally^  it  is  contended  that,  with  all  these  proofs  from 
criptore  that  grace  given  may  be  lost,  the  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
ctibilitj  of  grace  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  but  that  it 
11  naturally  into  a  system.  Accordingly,  the  more  ancient  pre- 
38tinarians,  like  Augustine,  though  they  believed  in  the  irrespec- 
ve  and  immutable  decrees  of  God,  yet  did  not  teach  the  doctrine 
r  absolutely  indefectible  grace.  But  Calvin's  great  characteristic 
as  his  logical  acnteness,  which  led  him  to  form  all  his  doctrines 
ito  harmonious  systems.  He  could  never  leave  mysterious  doc- 
ines  in  their  mystery,  on  the  principle  that  our  finite  intellects 
re  permitted  to  grasp  only  part  of  the  great  plans  of  Infinite 
iTisdom.  The  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  seemed  necessary  to 
le  harmony  and  completeness  of  the  predestinarian  scheme ;  and 
a  that  account,  not  because  Scripture  taught  it^  it  was  adopted 
id  received. 


ARTICLE   XVII. 


Cf  Predestinaiion  and  EkeUon. 


TsiDESTiNATioir  to  life  is  the  eyerlasting 
purpoM  of  God,  whereby  (before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  He 
hath  constantly  decreed  by  His  coonsel, 
secret  to  as,  to  deliver  from  curse  and 
damnation  those  whom  He  hath  chosen  in 
Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them 
by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  ves- 
sels made  to  honour.  Wherefore  they 
which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit 
of  God  be  called  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose by  His  Spirit  working  in  due  season ; 
the^  through  grace  obey  the  calling  ;  they 
be  justified  freely ;  they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the 
image  of  His  only-begotten  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good 
works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy, 
they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

Ab  the  godly  consideration  cf  predes- 
tination and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full 
of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in 
themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing 
up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish 
and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation 
to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because 
it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards 
God':  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
God's  predestination  is  a  most  dangerous 
downfall,  whereby  the  Devil  doth  thrust 
them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 
wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
less  perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's 
promises  in  such  wise,  s^  they  be  generally 
set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  :  and,  in 
our  doings  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  we  have  expressly  declared 
unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 


Ik  PradaHnatione  et  EUeUone. 


Pbadsstinatio  ad  vitam,  est  astemum 
Dei  propositum,  quo  ante  jacta  mundi 
fundamenta,  suo  consilio,  nobis  quidem 
occulto,  constanter  decrevit,  eoB  quoe  in 
Ckristo  elegit  ex  hominum  genere,  a  male- 
dicto  et  exitio  liberare,  atque  (ut  vaaa  in 
honorem  efficta)  per  Christum  ad  sBtemam 
salutem  adducere.  Unde  qui  tam  pre- 
claro  Dei  beneficio  sunt  donati,  nU  Spiritu 
ejus,  opportune  tempore  operante,  secun- 
dum propositum  ejus,  vocantur,  vocationi 
per  gratiam  parent,  justificantur  gratis, 
adoptantur  in  filios  Dei,  Unigeniti  Jetu 
Christi  imagini  efficiuntur  conformes,  in 
bonis  operibus  sancte  ambulant^  et  demum 
ex  Dei  misericordia  pertingunt  ad  sempi- 
ternam  felicitatem. 

Quemadmodum  prtedestinationis,  et 
eleclionis  nostras  in  Christo  pia  consi- 
deratio,  dulcis,  suavis,  et  ineffabilis  con- 
solationis  plena  est,  vere  piis,  et  iis  qui 
sentiunt  in  se  vim  Spiritus  Christi,  facta 
carnis,  et  membra,  quse  adhuc  sunt  super 
terram,  mortificantem,  animumque  ad 
coelestia  et  superna  rapientem  :  tum  quia 
fidem  nostram  de  sterna  salute  conse- 
quenda  per  Christum  plurimum  stabilit, 
atque  coufirmat,  tum  quia  amorem  nos- 
trum in  Deura  vehementer  acoendit  :  ita 
hominibus  curiosis,  carnalibus,  et  Spiritu 
Christi  destitutis,  ob  oculos  perpetuo  ver- 
sari  prsedestinationis  Dei  sententiam,  per- 
nitiosissimum  est  praecipitium,  unde  illos 
diabolus  protrudit,  vel  in  desperationem, 
vel  in  seque  pemitiosam  impurissimse  viUe 
securitatem.  Deinde  promissiones  divinas 
sic  amplecti  oportet,  ut  nobis  in  sacris 
Uteris  general icer  pruposit»  sunt,  et  Dei 
voluntas  in  nostris  actionibus  ea  sequenda 
est,  quam  in  verbo,  Dei  habemus  diserte 
reveiatam. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  XVIIth  Article  is  almost,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  the 
original  Article  of  1552. 
The  questions  concerning  God's  eternal  predestination  are  by 
no  means  pecaliar  to  the  Christian  religion.     The  Essenes  among 
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the  Jews,  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
were  all  rigid  predestinarians ;  believing  that  all  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  the  actions  of  the  human  race  were  ordered  by  an 
eternal  and  inexorable  decree. 

In  the  Christian  Church  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  or 
question,  but  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  the  election 
and  predestination  of  God.  All  Christians  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  election.  The  question  is,  therefore,  not  whether  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  true,  but  what  the  meaning  of  election  is.  Now  on 
this  point  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  sentiment. 

1  Calvinism, — The  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  Calvinists  is, 
that  from  all  eternity  Ood  predestinated  a  certain  fixed  number 
of  individuals,  irrespective  of  anything  in  them,  to  final  salvation 
and  glory ;  and  that  all  others  are  either  predestined  to  damna- 
tion, or  at  least,  so  left  out  of  God's  decree  to  glory,  that  they 
most  inevitably  perish. 

2  Arminianis^n. — The  doctrine  of  Arminius  and  the  Arminians 
is^  that  from  all  eternity  God  predestinated  a  certain  fixed  number 
of  individuals  to  glory :  but  that  this  decree  was  not  arbitrary,  but 
in  consequence  of  God's  foreknowledge  that  those  so  predestinated 
would  make  a  good  use  of  the  grace  given ;  and  that,  as  God 
necessarily  foresees  all  things,  so  foreseeing  the  faith  of  individuals. 
He  hath,  in  strict  justice,  ordered  His  decrees  accordingly. 

According  to  both  these  schemes,  election  is  to  life  eternal :  and 
the  elect  are  identical  with  the  finally  saved, 

3  Nationalism, — The  opinion  of  Locke  and  some  others  is, 
that  the  election,  spoken  of  by  God  in  Scripture,  does  not  concern 
individuals  at  all,  but  applies  only  to  nations ;  that,  as  God  chose 
the  Jews  at  one  time  to  be  His  people,  so  He  has  since  ordained 
certain  nations  to  be  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Here  the  elect  are  all  Christian  nations. 

4  Ecclesiastical  Election, — Others  have  held,  that  as  the  Jews 
of  old  were  God's  chosen  people,  so  now  is  the  Christian  Church ; 
that  every  baptized  member  of  the  Church  is  one  of  God's  elect, 
and  that  this  election  is  from  God's  irrespective  and  unsearchable 
decree.  Here  therefore  election  is  to  baptismal  privileges^  not  to 
final  glory :  and  the  elect  are  identical  with  the  baptized;  and 
the  election  constitutes  the  Church. 

5  Some  have  held,  that  there  is  an  election  to  baptism  of 
some  individuals,  and  again,  an  election  out  of  the  elect :  so  that 
tome  are  elected  by  God's  inscrutable  decree  to  grace,  and  from 
amon^  thes^  SQme  b^  a  like  inscr^utable  decree  to  neraeveraix^^  %;qA> 
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to  glory.  Here  the  elect  are,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  identical 
with  the  baptized ;  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  with  the  finally 
saved. 

6  Lastly,  some  have  taught,  that,  whereas  to  all  Christians 
grace  enough  is  given  to  ensure  salvation,  if  they  will  use  it,  yet 
to  some  amongst  them  is  given,  by  God's  eternal  decree,  a  yet 
greater  degree  of  grace,  such  that  by  it  they  must  certainly  be 
saved.  This  is  the  theory  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
Baaterian,  from  Richard  Baxter,  the  distinguished  nonconformist 
divine. 

The  subject  of  predestination  naturally  embraces  other  cog- 
nate subjects,  such  as  original  sin,  free  will,  final  perseverance, 
particular  redemption,  and  reprobation.  The  three  former  have 
been  considered  under  the  IXth,  Xth,  and  XYIth  Articles  respec- 
tively, and  much  of  the  history  of  the  predestinarian  controversy 
will  be  found  under  the  history  of  those  Articles.* 

IVom  the  classification  above  given,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the 
mere  use  of  the  terms  election  or  predestination  by  a  writer,'will 
not  at  all  determine  in  what  sense  that  writer  uses  them,  nor  to 
which  of  the  six  classes  above  enumerated  his  doctrines  may  be 
assigned. 

Among  the  earlier  fathers,  especially  those  of  the  apostolic 
age,  the  language  used  is  mostly  general,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  fix  to  a  particular  meaning. 

Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  a  sedition  in  the  Church,  as  ^  alien 
and  foreign  from  the  elect  of  God.'*  '  Ye  contended,'  he  writes, 
*  day  and  night  for  the  whole  brotherhood,  that,  with  compassion 
and  a  good  conscience,  the  number  of  His  elect  might  be  saved.'' 
To  the  same  Church  of  Corinth  he  speaks  of  God,  as  having 
'  made  us  unto  Himself  a  part  of  the  election.  For  thus  it  is 
written.  When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations,  when  He  sepa- 
rated the  sons  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds  of  the  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  angels ;  His  people  Jacob  became  the 
portion  of  the  Lord,  and  Israel  the  lot  of  His  inheritance.  And 
in  another  place  He  saith.  Behold  the  Lord  taketh  to  Himself  a 


'  The  five  points  of  CalYinism,  as  they 
are  called,  are, 

1  PredestinatioD,  iDclading  Predes- 
tination, or  election  to  life  eternal,  and 
Reprobation,  or  Predestination  to  damna- 
tion. 

2  Particular  Bedemption,  t.c.  That 
Christ  died  only  for  a  chosen  few. 

3  Original  Sin,  with  consequent  total 
oomiptioo  of  human  nature. 


4  Irresistible  Grace,  or  effectual  call- 
ing, the  opposite  to  which  is  Freewill. 

5  Final  Perseverance. 

8  TTji  dWoTpLai  Kul  ^hijs  toU  ixXtx- 
rots  ToO  GeoO  fiiapds  Kal  dfoaiov  ord- 
ffeun. — I  Ep.  ad  CotirUh.  i. 

3  els  t6  ffw^eadcu  fier*  iXiovi  Kal  cwei- 
diiffews  rbv  dpt6/i/6y  tQp  iKXeicTwy  aiVroi;. 
— I  Ep,  ad  CorinU^  2. 
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nation  from  the  midst  of  the  nations,  as  a  man  taketh  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  threshing-floor^  and  from  that  nation  shall  come  the 
Holy  of  Holies/^  '  In  love  have  been  perfected  all  the  elect  of 
God/'  '  Now  Ood^  who  seeth  all  things^  the  Father  of  spirits  and 
the  Lord  of  all  fleshy  who  hath  elected  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
us  by  Him  to  be  His  peculiar  people,  grant  to  every  soul/^  &c. 

Ignatius  addresses  the  Church  of  £phesus,  as '  blessed  through 
the  greatness  and  fulness  of  Ood  the  Father,  predestinated  before 
the  worlds  continuaUy  to  glory, — glory,  enduring,  unchangeable — 
united,  and  elected  in  true  suffering  according  to  the  will  of  Grod 
the  Father^  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  God.^  In  the  same  manner 
he  addresses  '  the  Holy  Church  which  is  in  Tralles,'  as  '  beloved 
by  Gt)d  the  Father  of  Jesus  Clurist,  elect  and  worthy  of  God.** 

Hermas,  in  the  book  of  his  Visions,  constantly  speaks  of  God's 
elect :  '  God,  who  hath  founded  His  Holy  Church,  will  remove  the 
heavens  and  the  mountains,  the  hills  and  the  seas,  ....  all  things 
shall  be  made  plain  to  His  elect/  ....  or,  '  shall  be  filled  with  His 
elect.'*  '  Canst  thou  report  these  things  to  the  elect  ?^  '  Go  ye 
and  declare  to  the  elect  of  God  His  mighty  acts.'®  The  Apostles, 
bishops^  and  ministers  are  said  to  have  ministered  to  the  elect  of 
God.* 

Here  we  have  the  elect  spoken  of  as  identical  with  the 
Church.     We   even  find   language,  which  seems   to  prove,  that 


^  IlaWpa  iifMP,  6t  ikXoyijs  fUpot 
iiroiriffcp  iavr<}.  Outm  yhp  yiypairrai' 
*Ot€  Siefiiptacp  6  "T^^torot  i&Pij,  «t  Si 
iaxctpep  vloifs  'ASd/i,  i<miff€P  ipia  iOpQp 
jrard  dptOfibp  iyyiXuv  iycvi^Ori  ficpls 
ILvfAov  \aJbs  airov  *laKiDfit  <rx<^ififfiJM. 
xXripoPOfdat  airw  'I<r/>a>)X*  koX  iv  irip<fi 
r6T(p  X^«('  'I8o(>  K^ptot  Xa/i/Sdyet 
iavTif  iOwos  ix  fUcrov  idpuw,  &<rir€p  Xa^- 
pdLP€i  dydpbrrot  TT^p  dxapx^lf^  a&roO  ttjs 
d\ta'  Kol  i^€\€jj(rcTai  ix  toO  i&povs  iKci- 
pov  Ayta  iiylup. — I  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  29. 

*  ip  dydTji  lr€\€iii>BrfffciP  irdiret  ol 
iK\€KTol  row  OcoG.—Jbid.  49. 

*  'O  TOJTCirimyy  Gc^s  xal  Aecir&nis 
tCjp  wptvfidTutp  Kol  K(;/>(Of  irdonjt  ffapxbff 
6  ixXe^fiepos  rbp  JUj^piop  *lij<rovp  Xpur- 
rbPf  Ked  ii/ias  dt*  a&roO  els  Xadp  TtpwO- 
cwPy  9^,  K,  T,  X. — Ihid.  58. 

*  'lywirtof,  6  xal  Geo^pot,  r§  €i\o- 
yripuhTi  ip  fieyiSei  GeoC  Ilarpbt  'ir\rjp<i>- 

/JMTl,     T-j     XpOCapifffUPJI     Tpd     ahiiPdlP     dt& 

irarris  c/t  96^^  xapdfiopop,  ftrpurrop^ 
ifPbifUpjIP  KoX  iK\€\€yfiiP7jp,  ip  TdOil 
iXriBiyfpi  Ip  deXi/jfutrt  tov  Uarphs  xal 
'IifffoG  HpurrcO  rcQ  GeoO  iifiiaPt  t-§  iKKXrf- 
alg,  TQ  d^tofMucaplffrtp  rjn  oCa"g  ip  'E^o-y 
rrjs  ^Affias,  k.tX — ^Ignat  ad  Ephct.  i. 


•  'lypdnos,  6  Kal  0€Oip6poSt  i^yaTrifUpji 
Gey  Uarpl  'IrfffoO  Xptffrov  iKK\ri<rlqi  ayl^ 
Ty  oOajj  ip  Tpd\Ke<riP  ttjs  »A<r/ot,  iKXeicrg 
Kal  d^io0i<p. — Ignat.  ad  Troll,  i. 

•  *  Ecce  Deus  virtutum  qui .  .  .  virtute 
sua  poteuti  condidit  ecclesiam  suam  quam 
benedixit :  ecce  trausferet  coelos  ac  moo- 
tes,  coUes  ac  maria,  et  omnia  plana  (al. 
plena),  fient  electiif  ejus  ;  ut  reddat  illis 
repromissionem  quam  repromisit^*  &c. — 
Lib.  I.  7«.  I.  3. 

'  'Potcs  hffic  electis  Dei  renuDdaref 
— Lib.  I. 

"  'Vade  ergo  et  enarra  electis  Dei 
magnalia  ipsius.  £t  dices  illis  quod  bestia 
hffiC  figura  est  pressurse  superventune. 
Si  ergo  prseparaveritis  voe,  poteritid  effii. 
gere  illam,  si  cor  venturum  fuerit  purum 
et  sine  macula.  ...  Vie  dubiis  us,  qui 
audierint  verba  hasc  et  contompserint ; 
melius  erat  illis  non  nasci.* — ^Lib.  1.  Fit. 
IV.  2. 

^  '  Apoetoli  et  episcopi  et  doctores  et 
ministri,  qui  ingressi  sunt  in  dementia 
Dei,  et  episcopalum  gesserunt,  et  docu- 
erunt,  et  ministraverunt  sancta  et  modesto 
electis  Dei  qui  dormiverunt  quique  adhuc 
sunt.*— Lib.  i.  Vi$,  in.  5. 
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Hennas  considered  the  elect  as  in  a  state  of  probation  in  this 
world  which  might  end  either  in  their  salvation  or  in  their  con- 
demnation. '  Then  shall  their  sins  be  forgiven  which  they  have 
committed^  and  the  sins  of  all  the  saints^  who  have  sinned  even  to 
this  day^  if  they  shall  repent  with  all  their  hearts^  and  put  away 
all  doubts  out  of  their  hearts.  For  the  Lord  hath  sworn  by  His 
glory^  concerning  His  electa  having  determined  this  very  time^  even 
now,  if  any  one  shall  sin^  he  shall  not  have  salvation/^  On  the 
other  hand^  in  one  passage  he  seems  to  speak  of  a  mansion  of 
glory  for  the  elect  in  the  world  to  come :  '  The  white  colour 
represents  the  age  to  come^  in  which  shall  dwell  God^s  elect ;  since 
the  elect  shall  be  pure  and  spotless  unto  eternal  life.^^ 

These  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
concerning  election  and  predestination.  It  would  be  a  great  point 
gained^  if  we  could  clearly  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  lived  before  philosophy  had  produced  an  effect  on  the 
language  of  theology.  Now  there  is  no  question  on  which  philo- 
sophy is  likely  to  have  produced  greater  effect  than  on  the  ques- 
tion concerning  God's  eternal  decrees.  When,  therefore,  we  come 
to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Justin/ Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen,  we  naturally  doubt  whether  they  speak  the  language  of 
the  Church  in  their  days,  or  the  language  of  their  own  thoughts 
and  speculations. 

In  the  passages  above  cited  thefe  is  no  marked  trace  of  any 
of  the  three  schemes  which  have  been  designated  respectively  as 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  or  Nationalism.  One  passage  from  Cle- 
ment may  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  Nationalism  ,*  but  it  is 
only  in  appearance.  That  ancient  father  applies  the  term  ^  nation' 
to  the  Christian  Church ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  he  merely  means, 
that,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  were  chosen  to  be  God's  peculiar 
people,  so  now  His  Church  is,  as  it  were,  a  nation  chosen  out  of 
the  nations.  He  speaks  indeed  of  ^  the  number  of  God's  elect 
being  saved,'  as  though  they  were  a  definite  number  of  God's 
elect  who  should  be  saved  in  the  end ;  language  which,  we  shall 
see,  is  used  also  by  Justin  and  Irenseus.  Whether  this  was  in- 
tended in  the  sense,  which  would  be  affixed  to  it  by  Augustine  or 


^  '  Tunc  remittentar  illis  peccata,  qua 
jampridem  peccaverunt  et  omnibuB  Sanctis 
qui  peccaverunt  usque  in  hodiernum  diem, 
et  si  toto  corde  suo  egerint  pcenitentiam, 
et  abstulerint  a  cordibus  suis  dubitationes. 
Juravit  enim  Dominator  ille,  per  gloriam 
suaro,  super  electos  suoe,  prsefinita  ista 
die,  etiam  nunc  ai  peccaverit  aliquiSi  non 


habiturum  ilium  salutem/ — Lib.  i.  VU, 
n.  2.  Compare  with  this  the  passage  cited 
in  note  (^)  of  last  page. 

'  'Alba  autem  pars  superventuri  est 
sseculi  in  quo  habitabunt  electi  Dei, 
quoniam  imniaculati  et  puri  erunt  electi 
I)ei  in  yitam  setemam. — Lib.  i.  Vit, 
IV.  3. 
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Calyin  must  be  a  question.  We  may  almost  certainly  say^  it  was 
not  so  used  by  Justin  Martyr.  There  is  also  one  passage^  the  last 
quoted  from  Hermas^  in  which  the  term  elect  seems  used  of  those 
whose  are  chosen  to  life  eternal.  All  the  other  passages  from  the 
apostolical  fathers  identify  the  whole  Church  of  God  with  the 
election^  and  therefore  the  elect  with  the  baptized.  It  is  most 
undesirable  to  put  any  force  on  language  of  such  importance  as 
the  language  of  writers  in  the  apostolic  age.  But  on  a  fair  review 
of  the  whole  it  can  hardly  appear^  that  these  fathers  speak  of 
election  in  any  sense^  but  one  of  the  two  following :  either  (i)  as 
an  election  of  individuals  to  the  Church  and  to  baptism^  or  (2) 
possibly  as  an  election  first  to  baptism^  and  then  a  further  election 
out  of  the  baptized  to  glory.  On  the  first  sense,  the  passages 
aeem  clear  and  decided ;  on  the  second^  it  seems  but  reasonable 
to  admit,  that  there  is  great  doubt. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will,^  we  saw  that  Justin 
Martyr  ascribed  free  agency  to  all  human  beings,  and  argued^ 
that  Ood  does  not  cause  actions  because  He  foresees  them.^  On 
the  contrary,  he  defends  Christians  against  the  charge,  that  they 
believed  in  a  fatal  necessity.  Our  belief  in  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe,  that  things  take  place  ac- 
cording to  fate.  '  This  only,'  he  says,  'we  hold  to  be  fated,  that 
they  who  choose  what  is  good  shall  obtain  a  reward  ,*  that  they 
who  choose  what  is  evil  shall  be  punished.'^  So  again  soon  after, 
he  says  that  'we  assert  future  events  to  have  been  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  not  because  we  say  that  they  should  so  happen  by 
fatal  necessity,  but  because  God  foreknew  the  future  actions  of  all 
men.^  And  presently  again,  he  speaks  of  God  deferring  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  till  the  'foreknown  number  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  should  be  fulfilled.'^  Accordingly  Bishop  Kaye  has 
concluded  that,  if  Justin  Martyr  speaks  anywhere  of  predestina- 
tion to  life  eternal^  it  is  in  the  Arminian  sense,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  ex  pravisis  meritis.^  But  when  Justin  Martyr  especially 
speaks  of  God's  election,  he  appears  clearly  to  intend  by  it,  an 
election  of  individuals  out  of  the  world,  and  the  bringing  them 
by  His  calling  to  be  of  His  peculiar  people  the  Church.  Thus, 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Christian  Church  in  antithesis  to  the  Jewish, 


^  Art  X.  Sect  I  p.  253. 
*  Dial,  p.  290. 

ra&niv  c&oi,  roct  rd  iraXd  iKXcyofUifois, 
rd  d^Mi  irvrlfuA'  koX  tois  ifiolwt  rd 
irarria,  rd  ^la  Mx^tpa, — ApU.  i.  p.  8i. 


*  Apol.  I  p.  82  a. 

•  Kal  ffvrT€\ea$y  6  iptBfx^s  rfly  xpo- 
cyvwafUvwy  aitrt^  dyaO&if  yiypofUifup  koI 
iyaperuw,  k.t,\. — Apol,  i.  p.  82  d. 

^  Bp.  Kaye'i  Jwtin  Martyr^  p.  82. 
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and  lie  says^  *  We  are  by  no  means  a  despicable  people,  nor  a 
barbarous  nation,  like  the  Phrygians  and  the  Carians ;  but  God 
hath  elected  us,  and  hath  manifested  Himself  to  those  who  asked 
not  for  Him.  Behold,  I  am  Ood,  saith  He,  to  a  nation  that 
called  not  on  My  Name/  Then,  speaking  of  the  calling  of 
Abraham  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  he  continues,  '  By  the  same 
voice  He  hath  called  us  all,  and  we  have  come  out  of  the  polity 
in  which  we  lived,  living  evilly,  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world,'^  &c. 

It  is  probable  therefore  that,  to  whatever  cause  Justin  Martyr 
may  have  assigned  the  final  salvation  of  Christians,  their  election 
he  considered  to  be  a  calling  in  from  the  people  of  the  world  to 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  as  Abraham  was  called  firom 
among  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  founder  of  the  chosen  race. 

Irenseus,  like  Clement  of  Rome  and  Justin  Martyr,  speaks  of 
a  definite  number  of  persons  who  shall  be  saved,  and  holds  the 
opinion  that  the  world  shall  last  till  this  number  is  perfected. 
Yet  he  does  not  hint  that  any  particular  individuals  were  pre- 
destinated, of  which  that  number  should  consist.^  As  regards  pre- 
destination to  eternal  death,  he  clearly  speaks  of  that  as  the  result 
of  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  those  whom  He 
condemns,  and  says  that  the  reason,  why  God  gave  Pharaoh  up  to 
his  unbelief,  was  that  He  knew  he  never  would  believe.'  He 
asserts  too,  that  God  puts  no  constraint  on  any  one  to  believe ;  but 
that,  foreknowing  all  things,  He  has  prepared  for  all  fitting  habi- 
tations.* Thus  he  was  evidently  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  since 
called  reprobation,  nor  in  irresistible  grace,  or  efiectual  calling. 


^  OiiKovv  ovK  €iKaTa4>p6inp-os  ^rjfios 
ifffxh,  ov5i  ^dp^apov  <I>v\op,  ov5i  inroia 
JLapQif  ij  ^pvyQy  i&vrf,  dXXd  koI  iifias 
i^€\4^aTo  6  Gcos,  Kal  ifjupair^s  iycvifiSri 
roh  firj  iTepurruHTiy  airrov.  *lhoi>  6f6s 
ciftt,  4>7ial  r(p  idvii  ol  OVK  iTreKoXicrain'o 
t6  6vofxd  fiov  ....  Kal  iifias  Si  &Tay- 
rat  5t'  iK€ltnfji  t^j  (puvijs  iKdX€(r€,  Kal 
i^iflX&ofiep  iidri  diro  riji  jroXtTcLas  iv  ^ 
i^Qfiev,  K.T.X. — DiaU.  p.  347. 

•  Kal  8ti  TOUTO  vXripudivTOS  too 
ifitd/xoO  ot  aCrrds  Tap*  avrip  T/>oc6pt<r€, 
xdm-es  ol  iYtP^4^^^^  ^'*  ^^^  dvaxn-fi- 
aamai  .  .  .  tva  ib  crCfifierpop  ipvXop  t^s 
TTpooplcreus  dvb  Qeou  dvdpbnr&np'os  airo- 
TcXeffSb'  T^p  dpfioviav  rtipiiCQ  tov  IIo- 
rpbi. — Adv.  Bar.  11.  72. 

3  <  Deu8  his  quidera  qui  non  credunt, 
fied  Dullificanteum,  infert  cjecitatetn.  .  .  . 
Si  igitur  et  nunc,  quotquot  scit  non  credi- 
turot  DeuB,  cum  ait  omnium  prsecognitor 


tradidit  eos  infidelitati  eorum,  et  avertit 
faciem  ab  hujusmodi,  relinquens  eot  in 
tenebris,  quas  ipsi  sibi  elegerunt;  quid 
mirum,  si  et  tunc  nuoquam  crediturum 
Pharaonem,  cum  bis  qui  cum  eo  erant, 
tradidit  eos  suse  infidelitati,*  &c. — Lib.  iv. 

48. 

*  *  Nee  enim  lumen  deficit  propter  eos 
qui  semetipsos  excsecaverunt^  sed  illo  per- 
severante  quale  et  est  exca^cati  per  suam 
culpam  in  caligine  oonstituuntur.  Neque 
lumen  cum  magna  necessitate  subjiciet 
sibi  quemquam  :  neque  Deus  ooget  eum, 
qui  nolit  continere  ejus  artem.  Qui  igitur 
abetiterunt  a  patemo  lumine  et  transgreasi 
sunt  legem  libertatis,  per  suam  abstiterunt 
culpam,  liberi  arbitrii  et  sute  potestatia 
facti.  Deus  aotem  omnia  prsesciena,  utris- 
que  aptas  praaparavit  habitationea,*  &c. — 
Lib.  IV.  76 ;  Lib.  v.  27,  28. 
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But  it  is  probable^  that  the  meanings  which  he  attached  to  the 
Scriptural  term  election,  was,  that  Ood  chose  and  elected  certain 
persons  to  baptism  and  to  be  members  of  His  Church.  In  speak- 
ing of  Esau  and  Jacob,  as  types  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Church,  he  explains  St.  Paul's  language  in  the  ninth  of  Romans, 
as  meaning  that  Gh>d,  who  knoweth  all  things,  was  foretelling  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the  GFentile  Church.' 
Explaining  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen, 
he  says,  that  Ood  first  planted  the  vineyard  of  the  human  race  by 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  election  of  the  fathers ;  then  let  it 
out  to  husbandmen,  the  Jews ;  surrounded  it  with  a  hedge,  built 
a  tower,  and  erected  Jerusalem.  But  when  they  did  not  believe, 
He  sent  His  Son,  whom  they  slew.  Then  the  tower  of  election 
being  exalted  and  beautified^  the  vineyard,  no  longer  walled  round, 
but  laid  open  to  the  world,  is  let  to  other  husbandmen,  who  will 
bring  forth  the  fruits.  For  the  Church  is  everywhere  illustrious ; 
everywhere  the  winepress  is  dag  round,  because  those  who  receive 
the  Spirit  are  everywhere.  And  soon  after  he  says,  that  the  same 
Word  of  God  who  formerly  elected  the  patriarchs  has  now  elected 
us.'  Thus,  it  appears,  that  Irenseus  looked  on  the  Jews  as  formerly, 
and  on  the  Christian  Church  as  now,  the  elect  people  of  Ood ;  and 
80  be  calls  '  the  Church  the  synagogue  or  congregation  of  Ood, 
which  He  hath  collected  by  Himsel£^ 

TertuUian  says  little  or  nothing  to  guide  us  to  his  view  of 
the  doctrine  of  election,  except  that  in  arguing  against  certain 
heretics,  he  maintains,  that  it  is  unlawful  so  to  ascribe  all  things 


^  In  ea  entm  epistola  quse  est  ad 
Bocnaoos,  ait  Apostolus  :  Sed  et  Rd)ecca  tx 
uno  amevbUu  habent  liaac  patris  nostri  ; 
a  Verbo  retpontum  ttecepit,  %U  tecundum 
dedionevi  propatUum  Dei  permaneat,  non 
et  operibu$^  aed  ex  vocante,  dictum  est  ei  : 
JHo  populi  in  utero  tuo^  et  duos  gentet 
in  vtnirt  tuo,  et  populus  populum  eu- 
perabitf  et  m^for  §erviet  minori.  Ex 
qaibut  manifestnin  est  non  solum  pro- 
phetattones  patriarcharum,  sed  et  partum 
BebeocsB  propbetiam  fuisse  duorum  popu- 
lonim :  et  nnnm  quidem  esse  raajorem, 
alteram  Tero  minorem  ;  et  altenim  quidem 
sub  seiritio,  altenim  autem  liberum ; 
Qnias  antem  et  ejusdem  patris.  Unus  et 
idem  Dens  noeter  et  iUorum;  qui  est  ab- 
teonsonun  cogsitor,  qui  scit  omnia  ante- 
qnam  fiant ;  ejt  propter  hoc  dixit ;  Jacob 
diUxif  Esau  autem  odio  habni.' — Lib.  iv. 

*  *  PlanftftTit  enim  Deus  vineam  hu- 
mani  generiS|  primo  quidem  per  plasma- 


tionem  Ad»,  et  eleotionem  patrura : 
tradidit  autem  earn  oolonis  per  earn  legis 
datinnem  qu»  est  per  Moysen  :  sepem 
autem  ciroumdedit,  id  est,  circumtermi- 
navit  eonim  culturam;  et  turrim  ledifi- 

cavit,  Hierusalem  el^t Non  cre> 

dentibus  autem  illis,  ko.  ....  tradidit 
eam  Dominus  Deus  nom  jam  circumval- 
latam,  sed  expansam  in  uuiversum  mun- 
dum  aliis  oolonis,  reddentibns  fructus 
temporibus  suis,  turre  electionis  exaltata 
ubique  et  speciosa.  Ubique  enim  pneclara 
est  ecolesia,  et  ubique  oiroumfossum  tor- 
cular:  ubique  euira  sunt  qui  suseipiuot 
Spiritum  .  .  .  Sedquoniamet  patriarchas 
qui  elegit  et  nos,  idem  est  Verbum  Dei,' 
ic. — Lib.  IV.  70. 

>  *  J)eu»  atetU  in  $ynagoga^  ko.  De 
Patre  et  Filio  et  de  his  qui  adoptionem 
perceperunt,  dioit :  hi  autem  sunt  eoclesia. 
H»c  enim  est  synagoga  Dei,  quam  Deus, 
hoc  est,  Filius  ipse,  per  semetipsum  ool* 
legit. '-^Lib.  in.  6. 
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to  the  will  of  Ood^  as  to  take  away  our  own  responsibility  and 
freedom  of  action.^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have  used  the  same  language 
as  his  predecessors^  concerning  the  Church  as  the  election^  and  all 
Christians  as  the  elect  of  Ood.  He  especially  defines  the  Church 
as  the  general  assembly  of  the  elect.'  So  he  quotes  Hennas^  as 
sayings  that  the  Church  is  held  together  by  that  faith^  by  which 
Crod's  elect  are  saved.'  The  Church,  according  to  Cle^lent9  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  a  holy  and  spiritual  company;  but  they  who 
belong  to  it^  but  live  not  uprightly,  are,  as  it  were,  but  the  flesh 
of  the  body.^  He  holds  the  Church  to  be  one,  into  which  are 
collected  all  those  who  are  righteous  according  to  the  purpose 
(Kara  wpoOeaiv) ;  and  continues,  that  the  Church  is  one,  which 
collects  together  by  the  will  of  God  those  already  ordained,  whom 
God  hath  predestinated.* 

Sut  then  when  we  come  to  the  ground  or  cause  of  God's 
election,  we  find  that  Clement  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  being  God's 
foreknowledge.  Thus,  in  the  last  passage  referred  to,  he  says,  the 
Church  embraces  '  all  whom  God  hath  predestinated,  having  fore- 
known that  they  would  be  righteous  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'*  So  he  speaks  of  each  person  as  partaker  of  the  benefit, 
according  to  his  own  will ;  for  the  choice  and  exercise  of  the  soul 
constitutes  the  difference  of  the  election/  Accordingly,  Bishop 
Kaye  thinks,  'it  is  evident  that  Clement  must  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  Arminian  sense  ;'^  and  Mr.  Faber 
says,  that '  this  prescientific  solution  is  for  the  first  time  enounced 
by  the  speculative  Clement  of  Alexandria.'* 

Whether  Justin  and  Irenseus  had  in  any  degree  enounced 
the  same  before,  may  be  a  fair  question.  The  causation  of  sin 
they  clearly  refused  to  attribute  to  God,  declaring  that,  where  He 

'  Nqd  est  boDse  et  solidss  fidei,  sic 
omnia  ad  volnDtatem  Dei  referre  :  et  ita 
adulari  unumquemque,  dioendo  nihil  fieri 
Rine  jussione  Ejas:  ut  non  intelligamus 
aliquid  esse  in  nobis  ipsis.  Caetenim  ex- 
cusabitur  omne  delictum,  si  continueri- 
mus  nihil  fieri  a  nobis  sine  Dei  voluntate.^ 
— De  Exhortatione  CMtitatis^  c  2.  See 
Bishop  Kaye's  view  of  Tertullian's  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  his  account  of  Tertullian, 

p.  341. 

KoKQ. — Stromat.  Tii.  p.  846,  Potter. 

'  'H  rolvvv  o-vv^oua-a  r^v  iKKXealav, 
ut  ^Tfixly  6  iroifiijv,  dperij  ^  TUrrLi  iarlj 
5i*  ^t  (rtifoyTcu  ol  iKXeicrol  tov  Qeov, — 
SlromaL  Lib.  IL  458.     Potter. 

^  See  JStromat,  Lib.  vu.  p.  885« 


•  fdav  elvoL  rifv  dXridij  iKK\ijaiajf^  els 
f^v  ol  Karbi  vp60€aiv  BUcaioi  iyicaraXlyw 
rat  .  .  .  fjL6tnr)y  eXvou  ipd/iey  Hjv  d/>x^^<v 
Kal  KaOoXiKrjP  iKKXrjalap  .  .  .  di'  ivos  tov 
Kvptov  ffvpdyovaav  Toin  ^817  KaTarerayfU- 
povs,  oOs  Tpoupurep  6  Qebs. — Strom,  vil, 
p.  809. 

•  oOs  rpou)pta€P  &  8e6j,  bcKcUovs  iffo- 
fUpovs  irp6  KaKapo\i)s  xdc/JLOv  ^PUKittt. — 
Ibid. 

^  /ji€TcCKafx^dp€i  Si  TTjs  eirrotas  ixoff- 
TOt  ^uQp  Tp6s  A  ^ovXerax'  iirel  t^p  8ta« 
ipopiiif  TTJs  iKXoyijt  d^la  yePOfUprj  ^UXV* 
afyeffls  T€  Kal  cvpdffKTjats  ireroiij/ccF. — 
Strom.  V.  tub  fine,  p.  734. 

•  Bp.  Kaye,  Clement  Alex.  p.  434. 

•  Faber,  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Elec- 
tutn^  p.  269. 
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is  said  to  have  hardened,  it  ivas  because  He  foresaw  the  sinner 
was  irreclaimable.  And  though  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
more  clearly  than  either  of  them,  concerning  God's  foreknowledge 
as  the  ground  of  His  predestination,  yet  he  does  not  differ  from 
them  in  the  view,  that  the  Church  of  Ood  is  composed  of  the 
elect  people  of  Ood. 

Some  divines  of  the  Roman  Communion^  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  writings  of  Clement ; 
but  it  is  only  because  he  ascribes  the  beginning,  the  continuance, 
and  the  perfection  of  religion  in  the  soul,  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  that 
tliej  have  thence  inferred  that,  as  it  is  aU  of  grace,  so  it  must 
all  be  of  absolute  predestination.  Yet  every  one  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  predestinarian  controversy,  must  know,  that 
the  chief  disputants  on  every  side  of  this  troublesome  argument 
liave  all  alike  agreed  in  ascribing  the  whole  work  of  religion 
in  the  soul  to  Gk)d's  grace  and  the  operations  of  His  Spirit; 
tlie  question  having  only  been,  Is  that  grace  irresistible  or  not  ? 
Is  the  fireedom  of  the  will  utterly  extinguished  by  it  or  not  ?  The 
passage  especially  referred  to  by  Bossuet,  in  proof  of  the  Austinism 
(so  to  speak)  of  Clement,  is  the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes 
his  PiBdoffOffue^  and  which  is  simply, — ^that  Gk)d  would  grant  us, 
that  following  His  commandments,  we  may  become  fully  like  Him, 
and  that  He  would  grant,  that  aU  passing  their  lives  in  peace, 
and  being  translated  into  His  kingdom  or  polity,  having  sailed 
over  the  waves  of  sin,  may  be  borne  through  still  waters  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  and  may  praise  Ood,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost, 
day  and  night  unto  the  perfect  day.  And  to  this  prayer  he  adds, 
that  'Since  the  Pedagogue  (i.e.  the  Word  of  Ood)  has  brought 
us  into  His  Church,  and  joined  us  to  Himself,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
being  there,  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  in  return  for  His 
gracious  guidance  and  instruction.^^  This  passage,  however,  rather 
corresponds  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  general  doctrine  of 
Clement,  as  probably  of  his  predecessors,  viz.,  that  Ood^s  election 
brought  men  to  baptism  and  to  His  Church,  and  that  His  grace, 
given  to  them  there,  enabled  them,  if  not  determined  to  quench 
the  Spirit,  to  go  on  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

From  this  time  forth,  although  the  belief  in  Ood^s  election  of 


>  Boflsnet,  JM/eme  de  la  tradition  et  iKkXrialap  ijfias  xaraon^af  6  natSayw- 

des  Saints  Pht«,  Tom.  ii.  Liv.  xii.  chap.  yds  a^bt  ^ai/r^  xapaKariBeTo  r^  dtSair- 

46;  Lumper,  ffistoria  Tfuologico-CriHcaf  Ka\uc(fi  xal   TaytTrtaK(rw<p    A.6y(fit    KaXvs 

torn.  IV.  p.  285.  Ay  ix^  ^A^*  irravBa  yepofUwovs,  fua^bv 

*  PiBdagog.     lAh,  UL  iubfne,  p.  $Ji,  e^apurr<at  ducaias,  KordiXKrikof  d^rcj^ 

The  oomoliuiiog  wordi  are^  iwtl  bi  €ls  Hiv  \  vaiiaytaylas  atpor  draWf&^cu  Kvp^« 

D  1>  % 
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indiyidaals  into  His  Church,  and  a  frequent  identification  of  the 
Church  with  the  electa  is  observable  in  all  the  patristic  writers  of 
eminence ;  yet  when  the  question  concerning  the  final  salvation 
of  individuals  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  question  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  that  solution  of  the  diflSculty,  since  called  Anninian^ 
was  generally  adopted. 

Origen,  the  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  himself  the  greatest 
speculator  of  early  times,  and  the  great  maintainer  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  adopted  it  in  its  fullest  and  most  definite  form.  He 
expressly  says,  that  God  who  foresees  all  things,  no  more  causes 
man's  sins,  nor  forces  his  obedience,  than  one,  who  looks  at  a 
person  walking  in  a  slippery  place,  is  the  cause  that  he  should 
stumble.'  Such  was  the  progress  of  opinion  among  the  early 
Christians,  and  so  general  was  the  spread  of  the  foreknowledge 
theory  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  our  great  Bishop 
Andrewes  considered,  almost  all  the  fathers  to  have  believed  in  a 
foreseen  faith,  '  which,'  he  adds,  '  even  Beza  confesses  ^^  and 
Hooker,  himself  an  illustrious  disciple  of  St.  Augustine,  says,  that 
*  all  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  evermore 
with  uniform  consent  agreed,  that  reprobation  presupposeth  fore* 
seen  sin  as  a  most  just  cause,  whereupon  it  groundeth  itself.'' 

So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  even  St.  Augustine  himself, 
when  first  entering  upon  the  question  of  predestination,  taught 
that  it  was  contingent  on  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  individuals.^  But  his  further  progress  in  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  where  he  had  to  contend  against  those  who  grievously 
abused  the  doctrine  of  man's  freewill,  led  him  to  reconsider  the 
questions  concerning  the  grace  of  God  and  His  predestination  and 
purpose.  Indeed  he  asserts,  and  that  truly,  that  before  the  Pela- 
gian controversy,  he  had  written  concerning  freewill,  almost  as  if 


iiliaOlav  rrpoTrer^  5td  di  r^y  irpovireiav 
dyaXoylcTUJS  iwij^alpovra  ddou  dXtffO-i^patf 
Kai  KaraXd^oi  T€ir€ia$ai  dXiffdi^ffayrOt 
oifx^  atrtoi  toO  dXlaOov  iKclvt^  ylvrrai' 
o^(a  wcnffT^w  rhv  Oebp  TrpoeuypaKdra 
iiroioi  iarai  l/ceurros,  Kal  rAs  a/rias  toG 
Toiovrov  airrbp  iaecrdai  KoJdop^v  Kal  6ri 
dfiapT'^crai  rdSe  yiPtixrKetf  xal  kut- 
opBu}<r€i  rdJe*  Kai  el  XP^  Xiyeiv  ou  rijp 
irp6yp<afftp  alrlap  tup  yivofiipujp  oi)  7d/> 
ipdirrerai  toG  irpoeypuxTfiipou  dfiaprrjffo- 
iUpov  h  0e6y,  (irap  dfiaprdp^'  dXXd 
Tapado^6T€pop  jj^p,  dXfjOis  di  ipovfiep,  rb 
iffdfiepop  atrtop  rod  ToidvJe  elpai  t^p  ircpl 
airwi  irp6r^pucLP'  oif  ydp,  iwel  fypuirraif 


ylperauj     dXX*     ivel     ylpetrSai     (fuXkcPf 
iypuHrrat. — Origen.  PhUocal.  c.  xxiii 

^  Andrewes,  Judgment  of  the  Lambeth 
Articles. 

•  A  nswer  to  a  Letter  of  certain  EngliA 
Protestants. 

*  '  Respondemus,  prsescientia  Dei  fac- 
tum esse,  qua  novit  etiam  de  nondam 
natis,  qualis  quisque  futurus  sit.  .  .  Noq 
ergo  elegit  Deus  opera  cujusquam  ia 
preescientia,  quae  ipse  daturas,  sed  fidem 
elegit  in  prsescientia ;  ut  quern  sibi  credi- 
turum  esse  prsescivit,  ipsum  elegerit  cui 
Spiritum  Saiictumdaret,utbonaoperaDdo 
etiam  vitam  letemam  consequeretur.' — 
Propotit.  Ex  Epist.  ad  Rornanoi  ExpoiUio. 
Tom.  ilL  para  2,  916. 
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he  had  been  disputing  against  Pelagians.^  Sut  his  statements 
concerning  Gt>d's  foreknowledge^  as  antecedent  to  his  predestina- 
tiouj  he  absolntely  retracts.'  Thenceforth  his  belief  appears  to 
have  been  that  Adam  fell  freely/  that^  all  mankind  being  bom  in 
sin^  God's  inscrutable  wisdom  and  mercy^  for  good  reasons^  but 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  determined  to  rescue  some  firom  sin  and 
damnation/  Accordingly,  He  prepared  His  Church,  and  predes- 
tinated some  to  be  brought  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  who 
thereby  became  partakers  of  regenerating  grace.  These,  and  these 
only,  could  be  saved/  Yet  there  was  a  further  decree,  eyen  con- 
cerning the  regenerate,  viz.  that  some  of  them  should  die  before 
committing  actual  sin,  and  therefore  be  saved ;  but  that,  of  those 
who  grew  up  to  maturity,  some  should  be  led  on  by  the  grace  of 
Opd  to  final  perseverance,  and  therefore  to  glory :  whereas  others, 
not  being  gifted,  according  to  God's  eternal  purpose,  with  the  grace 
of  perseverance,  would  not  persevere  at  all  j  or  if  they  persevered 
for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  fall  away  and  be  lost,^  It  would  have 
been  just  that  all  should  be  damned ;  it  is  therefore  of  free  mercy 
that  some  should  be  saved/  God  therefore  graciously  frees  some, 
but  leaves  others  by  just  judgment  to  perdition.^  '  Of  two  infants, 
bom  both  in  sin,  why  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left ;  of  two  grown 
persons,  why  one  is  called  so  as  to  follow  the  calling ;  the  other, 
either  not  called,  or  not  called  so  as  to  follow  the  calling ;  these 
are  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  God.  And  of  two  godly  men, 
why  to  one  is  given  the  grace  of  perseverance,  but  to  another  it  is 
not  given,  this  is  still  more  in  the  inscrutable  will  of  God.  Of 
this,  however,  all  the  faithful  ought  to  be  certain,  that  one  was 
predestinated,  and  the  other  not,  &c.''  The  baptized  and  regenerate 


1  JUtraetationunif     Lib.    I.    cap.    UL 
Tom.  I.  p.  15. 

'  *  Item  dispaUDS  quid  elegerit  Deus 
in  nondum  nsto  ...  ad  hoc  perduzi  ratio 
cinstioDem,  ut  dicerem,  Non  ergo  elegit 
Deu»  opera  cujutquam  inprcuc'unuia,  qucB 
ipse  daturus  e$t ;  ied  Jidein  elegit  in  prcB' 
teunUOf  ut  qwem  tibi  ereditumm  esse  pros- 
seivitf  iptum  eUgerit  cu.i  SpirUum  Sanctum 
daretf  ut  bona  operando  etiam  vitam  aster- 
nam  eomequeretwr :  nondam  diligeDtius 
qaaaiveram,  oec  adhuo  inveneram  qualis 
nt  electio  gratise.' — Retract,  Lib.  i.  cap. 
xxni.  Tom.  L  p.  95. 

•  Jh  Corrept.et  Chrat,  «8,  Turn.  x.  p.  763. 

*  De  Dono  Peneverantia^  31.  p.  758  ; 
J)e  Compt.  et.  &rflrfia,§  16,  Tom.  X.  p.  378. 

'  De  Dono  PcrteveranUa,  23,  Tom.  x. 
p.  832. 


«  Ibid,  §  T,  Tom.  x.  pp.  811,  821 ;  §  2, 
p.  823  ;  §  21,  p.  831  ;  §  32,  33,  p.  838. 

'  De  datura  et  Gratia^  ca^.>.  v.  Tom. 
X.  p.  129. 

*  De  Dono  PerteveranticB,  §  35,  Tom. 
X.  p.  839. 

'  De  Dono  Perteverantia,  §  21,  Tom. 
X.  p.  831  :  'De  duobus  sutem  paiTu>i8 
origiii&li  peccato  pariter  obstrictiB,  c<ir 
iste  assumatur,  ille  relinqufttur ;  et  ex 
duobus  state  jam  grandibus,  cur  iste  ita 
vocetnr,  ut  vocantem  sequatur ;  ille  autem 
aut  nuD  vocetur,  sut  non  ita  vocetur ;  iu- 
■crutabilia  sunt  judioia  Del  £x  duobus 
autem  piis,  cur  huic  donetur  perii«veraDtia 
usque  in  finem,  iili  non  douetur ;  inscni- 
tabiliura  sunt  judicia  Dei.  lUud  tamen 
fidelibus  debet  esse  certissimum,  huno 
esse  ex  prsdestinatu,  ilium  uou 
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may  be  called  of  the  electa  when  they  believe  and  are  baptized^  and 
live  according  to  Ood  ;  but  they  are  not  properly  and  fully  elect, 
unless  it  is  dso  ordained^  that  they  shall  persevere  and  live  holily 
to  the  end.^ 

The  statements  of  St.  Augustine  gave  considerable  uneasiness 
to  many,  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  general  views  of  doctrine. 
The  members  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetum  were  especially 
troubled  by  these  discussions.'  In  consequence,  St.  Augustine 
wrote  his  treatises  De  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio  and  De  Correptione 
et  Oratia,  In  a  short  time,  the  clergy  of  Marseilles  doubting  the 
soundness  of  St.  Augustine^s  view,  Prosper  and  Hilary*  wrote  letters 
to  him,  stating  the  scruples  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  thanking  him 
in  general  for  his  defence  of  the  truth,  but  saying  that  hitherto 
the  Catholic  faith  had  been  defended,  without  recourse  to  such  a 
theory  of  predestination.*  The  Gallican  clergy  state,  that  their 
own  belief  had  hitherto  been,  that  God^s  predestination  was 
founded  on  prevision  of  faith.* 

Of  these  Massilians  there  appear  to  have  been  two  parties,  one 
infected  with  Semipelagian  errors,  the  other  sound  and  catholic* 
Both,  however,  agreed  in  being  startled  and  displeased  with  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  esteeming  them  new  and  un- 
heard of.  Among  those  who  were  thus  dissatisfied.  Prosper  mentions 
Hilary  of  Aries,'  a  bishop  of  the  first  learning  and  piety  of  that  age. 
In  answer  to  these  letters  Augustine  wrote  his  two  treatises 
De  Pradesiinaiione  Sanctorum  and  De  Dono  Per  sever  antus.  He 
acknowledges,  as  in  his  book  of  Retractations,  that  he  now  saw  more 
clearly  than  formerly ;'  yet  he  says  that  he  had  implicitly  taught 
the  same  doctrines  before,  but  heresies  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
truth.*  He  also  says,  the  earlier  fathers  did  not  write  much  on 
these  doctrines,  because  they  had  no  Pelagians  to  write  against.**^ 
Still  he  thinks,  that  he  can  find  support  from  passages  in  St.  Cy- 
prian, St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,and  St.  Ambrose.    From  St.  Cyprian 


^  De  Correptione  et  Oratia^  §  i6,  Tom. 
X.  p.  758. 

*  See  the  correspondence  of  Augustine 
with  Valentinua. — August.  Opp,  Tom.  n. 

PP'  791—799- 

*  Generally  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop 

of  Aries,  though  the  Benedictine  editor 
firives  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  may 
have  been  another  person  of  the  same 
name. 

*  *■  Quid  opuR  fuit  hujuscemodi  dispu- 
tationis  incerto  tot  minus  intelligentium 
corda  turbari  ?  Neque  enim  minus  utiliter 
§ine  hac  definitione^  aiunt,  tot  annis,  a  tot 


tractatoribus,  tot  prsecedentibus  libris  et 
tuis  et  aliorum,  cum  contra  alios,  turn 
maxime  contra  Pelagian os  Catbolicam 
fidem  fuisse  defensam.' — Epiii.  Hilar, 
§  8  ;  0pp.  Tom.  x.  p.  787.-— See  also  De 
Dono  Persev.  §  52,  Tom.  x.  p.  850. 
»  Ibid,  §  4. 

•  Epi^t.  Prosper.  §  3 ;  Aug.  Op.  Tom. 
^'  P'  779  •  Di  Prcedestinat.  §  2,  p.  791. 

'  EpuU  Prosper.  §  9,  p.  873, 

•  De  Prcedtstin.  §  7,  Tom.  x.  p.  793. 

•  De  Dono  Pertever.   §   53,  Tom.  x. 
p.  851. 

*•  De  Pradestin.  §  27,  p.  808. 
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be  quotes^ '  We  must  glory  in  nothings  as  we  have  nothing  of  our 
own/^  And  again  he  refers  to  St.  Cyprian's  interpretation  of  the 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, '  Hallowed  be  thy  Name/  as  meaning 
that  we  pray  that  His  name  may  be  sanctified  in  us.  And  this  he 
fiirther  explains  to  signify,  that  we  pray  that  we,  who  have  been 
sanctified  in  baptism,  may  persevere  in  that  which  we  have  begun.' 
Hence  St.  Augustine  concludes,  that  Cyprian  held  the  doctrine  of 
perseverance,  in  the  Augustinian  sense  of  that  doctrine. 

From  Gregory  Nazianzen  he  cites  an  exhortation  to  confess 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  concludes  with  an  expression  of 
confident  hope,  that  God,  who  first  gave  them  to  believe,  would 
also  give  them  to  confess  the  faith.* 

From  Ambrose  he  alleges  two  passages.  In  one,  St.  Ambrose 
simply  argues,  that,  if  a  man  says  he  followed  Christ,  because  it 
seemed  good  to  himself  to  do  so,  he  does  not  deny  the  will  of  God, 
for  man's  will  is  prepared  by  God.*  The  other  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Learn  also  that  he  would  not  be  received  by  those  not 
converted  in  simplicity  of  mind.  For  if  He  would.  He  could  fix)m 
indevout  have  made  them  devout.  Why  they  received  Him  not 
the  evangelist  has  himself  related,  saying.  Because  His  face  was  as 
of  one  going  to  Jerusalem,  For  the  disciples  were  desiring  to  be 
received  into  Samaria,  but  those  whom  Grod  thinks  good  He  calls, 
and  whom  He  wills  He  makes  religious/* 

These  are  the  passages  alleged  by  St.  Augustine,  in  proof  that 
more  ancient  fathers  than  himself  held  his  view  of  predestination. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  from  St.  Ambrose,  it  will  appear  to 
most  people,  that,  if  St.  Augustine  had  not  brought  weightier  argu- 
ments from  Scripture  than  he  did  from  the  fathers,  he  would 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  settling  his  system  so  firmly  in  the  minds 
of  his  followers.    The  language  of  the  last  passage  indeed  appears. 


1  '  In  nnllo  gloriMidam,  quando  nos- 
trom  nihil  sit' — Cjpr.  Ad.  Quirinumf 
Lilb  in.  Cap.  4 ;  Aagust.  De  Prcedest, 
I  7.  Tom.  X.  ]K  753 ;  J)e  Dono  Fertever. 
§  36,  p.  841  ;  §4B,  p-  848. 

*  Oypmn,  In  Dominic.  OrcU.;  Au- 
gmt.  be  Dono  Penever.  §  4,  p.  834. 

'  dibffei  ydip  e9  Ma  6  rdd  xpQrrov  M% 
KoX  Tb  ie&rtpw,  xal  /idKurra. — Greg. 
Naxiani.  OrcUio  44  in  Penteeotten. 

*  Gregorium  addarous  et  tertium  qui 
et  credere  in  Deum,  et  quod  credimas, 
confiteri,  Dei  donnm  esse  testatur.  .  .  . 
Dabit  enim,  certut  9um ;  qui  dedit  fitod 
primum  CMi,  dabit  et  quad  aeeundum  est : 
qui  dedit  credere,  dabit  et  confiteri.' — 
Aug.  De  Dono  Penever.  49,  p.  849. 


*  '  Quod  eum  dioit,  non  negat  Deo 
visum  :  a  Deo  enim  prseparatur  ▼oluntas 
hominum.  Ut  enim  Deus  honorificetur  a 
sancto,  Dei  gratia  est.' —  Ambros.  Com* 
ment.  in  Lueam  apud  AuguH.    Ibid, 

^  *  Simul  disoe,  inqoit,  quid  recipi 
noluit  a  non  simplioi  mente  oonversis. 
Nam  si  voluisset,  ex  indevotis  devotos 
fecisset.  Cur  autem  non  receperiot  eum, 
eyangelista  ipse  commemoravit,  dicens, 
Quia  facies  ejus  erat  euntis  in  Jerusalem. 
Discipnli  autem  recipi  intra  Samariam 
gestiebant.  Sed  Deus  quos  dignatur 
▼ocat,  et  quem  vult  religiosum  faciet' — 
Amhros,  Comment  in  Lucam^  Lib.  yil 
apvid  Augutlin,    Ibid, 
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at  first  sights  strongly  to  resemble  the  langaage  of  St  Austin.  Bat 
it  is  by  no  means  clear^  that  even  this  passage  does  not  aocord  with 
the  views  of  those  fathers^  who  held  the  election  of  individuals  to 
the  Church  and  to  baptismal  grace,  but  believed  that  any  farther 
predestination  was  from  foreseen  fSedth ;  and  it  is  capable  of  proof, 
that  such  were  in  fact  the  views  generally  held  by  St.  Ambrose.' 
This  passage,  if  &irly  interpreted,  contains  probably  no  contradic- 
tion of  his  other  statements. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  i^o  small  interest,  whether  St. 
Augustine's  elders  in  the  faith  held  the  same  doctrine  with  himself 
on  the  predestination  of  Ood,  or  whether  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover it  in  Scripture.  That  so  learned  a  divine  could  find  no 
stronger  passages  in  any  of  their  writings  than  those  just  mentioned, 
is  much  like  a  confession  of  the  difficulty  of  the  proof.  His  own 
opinions  must  have  great  and  deserved  weight ;  but  if  they  were 
novels  we  can  hardly  accept  them  as  true.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  earliest  fathers  are  aU  we  have  to  guide  us  in  this 
question;  for  it  seems  now  an  admitted  fact^  that  from  Origen  to  St. 
Augustine  irrespective  individual  election  to  glory  was  unheard  of. 

Soon  after  the  correspondence  with  the  Massilian  Christians, 
A.D.  430,  St.  Augustine  died,  'without  any  equal/  says  Hooker,  '  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  from  that  day  to  this/  Prosper  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  great  master  with  constancy  and  success  ;  but  he 
exceeded  him  in  the  strength  of  his  predestinarian  sentiments  :  for, 
whereas  Augustine  held  that  the  wicked  perish  from  their  natural 
sins,  being  passed  over  in  God's  decree^  but  not  actually  predes- 
tinated to  damnation.  Prosper  seems  plainly  to  have  taught  the 
reprobation  of  the  non-elect/  He  drew  up  a  book  of  sentences  from 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine;'  and  with  the  aid  of  Celestine  and  Leo, 
Bishops  of  Rome,  was  successful  in  opposing  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

Not  long  after^  we  read  of  a  priest  named  Lucidus^  who^  taking 
up  Augustine's  predestinarianism^  carried  it  to  lengths,  to  which 


^  See  this  very  successfully  shown  by 
Faber,  Frimitive  DoctrtJife  of  EUctum, 
Bk.  I.  oh.  viii.  p.  168,  kc.  The  following 
passage  shows  clearly,  that  he  held  the 
views  of  Clement  and  Origen  concerning 
God*s  prevision  of  faith  as  the  ground  of 
His  predestination  to  glory.  In  £scussing 
Matt  XX.  23,  he  writes  :  *  Denique  ad 
Patrem  referens  addidit :  Quibus  paratuni 
est,  at  ostenderet  Patrem  quoque  non 
petitionibus  deferre  solere,  sed  meritis. 
quia  Deus  personarum  acceptor  non  est. 
IJiide  «t  Apostolus  ait,  Quos  prs^vit,  et 


pnedestinavit.  Non  enim  ante  praedeeti- 
navit  quam  pnesciret,  sed  quorum  merita 
pnescivit,  eorum  prsemia  pnedesdnavit.' 
— J)e  Fide  ad  Qratianum,  Lib.  v.  cap.  1, 
tub  fine. 

Mr.  Faber  has  clearly  shown  that  else- 
where St.  Ambrose  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  ecclesiastical  election. 

*  Eput.  ad  Bvffinutny  Cap.  xiv. ;  Ap- 
pend, ad  Op,  Auguttin,  Tom.  x.  p.  168. 

'  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  x.  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's Works,  p.  333,  9eq, 
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Aagostine  had  never  gone.  Faustus^  Sishop  of  Riez^  who  himself 
was  inclined  to  Semipelagianism^  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
recant.  A  synod  was  assembled  at  Arles^  a.d.  475^  where  the  errors 
of  LuciduB  were  condemned^  and  his  recantation  was  received. 
Some  of  these  errors  were^  '  that  God^s  foreknowledge  depresses 
men  to  hell^ — ^that  those  who  perished  could  not  have  been  saved^ — 
that  a  vessel  of  dishonour  could  never  become  a  vessel  of  honour^ — 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men^  nor  wills  all  men  to  be  saved.  *^ 

In  the  year  529  was  held  the  second  Council  of  Orange^  at 
which  Csesarius  of  Aries  presided.  Its  canons  and  decrees  bear  the 
signatures  of  fourteen  bishops^  and  were  approved  by  Boniface  11.^ 
Bishop  of  Rome.  They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  errors  of 
the  Semipelagians.  But  to  the  twenty-five  canons  on  this  subject 
there  are  appended  three  declarations  of  doctrine,  i.  That  by  the 
grace  of  baptism  all  baptized  persons  can^  if  they  will^  be  saved, 
a.  That^  if  any  hold  that  God  has  predestinated  any  to  damnatioa^ 
they  are  to  be  anathematized.  3.  That  God  begins  in  us  all  good 
by  His  grace^  thereby  leading  men  to  faith  and  baptism^  and  that 
after  baptism^  by  the  aid  of  His  grace^  we  can  do  His  will.'  These 
propositions  of  the  Council  of  Orange^  coming  immediately  after 
canons  against  Semipelagianism^  and  exaggerated  notions  of  free- 
will^ express  as  nearly  as  possible  a  belief  in  Ecclesiastical  Election^ 
(i.e.  election  to  the  church  and  to  baptismal  privileges^)  but  reject 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  St.  Austin. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  Goteschalc  in  the  history  of  the 
Xth  Article.'  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Orbais  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons^  about  a.d.  840.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  St.  Augustine^  and  revived  his  views  of  predestination ; 
though,  like  Lucidus,  he  appears  to  have  gone  much  beyond  his 
master^  If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  his  doctrines  given  by 
Hincmar  ;  he  taught  that  there  was  a  double  predestination,  of  the 
elect  to  glory,  and  of  the  reprobate  to  death.  God,  of  His  free 
grace,  has  unchangeably  predestinated  the  elect  to  life  eternal :  but 
the  reprobate,  who  will  be  condemned  by  their  own  demerits,  He 
has  equally  predestinated  to  eternal  death.^  He  taught  also,  that 
Christ  did  not  die  for  those  who  were  predestinated  to  damnation, 
but  only  fur  those  who  were  predestinated  to  life.*     Rabanus 


^  Cone.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1041.  See  ako 
Hooker^s  Works,  ed.Keble,  Oxford,  1836 ; 
VuL  II.  Appendix,  p.  736,  notes. 

>  Condi.  IV,  1606 :  Appendix  to  Vol 
X.  of  St.  Augustine's  Works,  p.  157. 

'  See  above,  p.  257, 


*  Hincmar,  J)e  PrcBdutin.  Cap.  5. 
Cave,  BUt.  LU,  Tom.  i.  p.  528. 

'  Hincmar,  ibid.  c.  27 ;  Cave,  ibid. 
Archbishop  Ussher  wrote  a  history  of  the 
controverajr  concerning  Goteschalc. 
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Maoms^  Archbishop  of  Mentz^  opposed  him  with  great  zeal^ 
and  summoned  a  council  at  Mentz^  a.d.  848,  which  condemned 
Goteschalc's  opinions^  and  then  sent  him  to  Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  assembled  a  synod  at  Quiercy^  which  degraded 
him  fix)m  the  priesthood^  obliged  him  to  bum  the  tract  which  he 
had  delivered  to  Babanus  Maurus  in  justification  of  his  doctrines, 
and  committed  him  to  prison,  where  he  lay  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  then  died.^ 

The  discussions  between  Thomists  and  Scotists,  among  the 
schoolmen,  have  also  been  referred  to  under  Art.  X.'  The  former 
were  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  himself  followed  St. 
Augustine.  They  appear  to  have  held  irrespective  predestination 
to  life ;  but  to  have  admitted  neither  reprobation,  partial  redemp- 
tion, nor  final  perseverance,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  two  former 
were  held  by  Lucidus  and  Goteschalc' 

We  saw,  under  Article  X.,  how  strongly  Luther,  in  his  earlier 
writings,  spoke  of  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  it  was  constrained.*  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Loci 
Theologicij  Melancthon  held  language  of  the  same  kind.  But  in 
the  second  edition  these  expressions  were  all  withdrawn ;  and,  as 
we  saw  in  the  last  Article,  Luther,  later  in  life,  condemned  what 
are  called  Calvinistic  views  of  election.  Archbishop  Laurence  has 
shown,  by  abundant  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  after  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  a.d.  1530,  when  the  famous  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  Luther  and  Melancthon  entirely 
abandoned  the  high  views  of  absolute  predestination,  which  they 
had  at  first  adopted.  Luther  continually  exhorted  his  followers  to 
abstain  from  all  such  speculations,  and  to  believe  that,  because  they 
were  baptized  Christians,  they  were  God's  elect,  and  to  rest  in  the 
general  promises  of  God.*  Luther  expressly  approved*   of  the  later 


^  See  Cave  as  above ;  and  Moslieim, 
Cent.  IX.  Part  ii.  chap.  iii. 

*  See  above,  p.  258.  See  also  Neander, 
C.  H,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  171. 

'  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  the  learned 
notes  to  his  Bampton  Lecturetf  seems  to 
contend  that  none  of  the  schoolmen  be- 
lieved in  predestination,  in  the  absolute 
and  irrespective  sense  in  which  St.  Au- 
gustine  held  it.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  very  passages  which  he  quotes  from 
Aquinas  prove  that  he  did  hold  Augus- 
tine's view  of  predestination  to  life,  though 
he  clearly  denied  reprobation,  and  the 
certainty  of  individual  perseverance :  e.g. 
'Dens  habet  prsescientiam  etiam  de  pec- 


catis ;  sed  prsedestinatio  est  de  bonis 
salutaribus.' — Aquin.  Expoiit.  in  Rom. 
cap,  8;  Laurence,  p.  353.  See  also  the 
passages  immediately  following,  and  the 
quotations  from  Aquinas  ap.  Laurence, 
p.  151;  where  his  view  of  perseverance 
seems  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  seen  above  to  have  been  St.  Augus- 
tine's. 

*  Above,  p.  259. 

^  See  Laurence,  Bampton  Lectures^ 
note  9  to  Serra.  vn.  pp.  355,  seq.  See 
especially  Lutheri  Opera^  Vol.  vi.  p.  355  ; 
Laurence,  pp.  356,  357. 

•Preface  to  VoL  I.  of  his  Works, 
Wittenb.  1545;  Laurence,  p.  250. 
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edition  of  Melancthon's  Lod  Theologiciy  put  forth,  a.d.  1 53  5 >  in 
which  his  former  views  of  predestination  were  retracted.'  He  him- 
self speaks  of  the  predestinarian  controversies  set  on  foot  in  his  own 
time,  as  the  work  of  the  devil.'  Melancthon  too,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  condemned  what  he  called  the  Stoical  and  Manichean  rage, 
sad  urged  all  people  to  fly  from  such  monstrous  opinions.' 

The  doctrine  hoth  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  after  their  first 
change  of  opinion,  appears  to  have  been  very  nearly  that  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  earliest  fathers. 
They  clearly  taught,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  Ood 
willed  all  to  be  saved.  They  held,  that  all  persons  brought  to 
baptism  and  to  the  Church  were  to  be  esteemed  the  elect  people  of 
Ood,  having  been  led  to  baptism  by  the  gracious  purpose  of  Gk)d. 
They  taught,  too,  that  Ood's  purposes  were  to  be  generally  con- 
sidered, and  His  promises  generally  interpreted,  i.e.,  as  implying 
His  general  designs  concerning  Christians  and  the  human  race, 
and  as  concerning  classes  of  persons,  according  to  their  respective 
characters.^ 

Zuinglius  was  an  absolute  predestinarian,  ascribing  all  things 
to  the  purpose  and  decrees  of  God ;  but  he  materially  difiered 
firom  the  Calvinist  divines  who  followed  him,  in  holding  that  Ood's 
mercies  in  Christ,  though  given  irrespectively  and  from  absolute 
predestination,  were  bestowed  not  only  on  Christians,  but  on 
infants  who  die  without  actual  sin,  and  on  heathens,  who  ^had  grace 
to  live  a  virtuous  life,  though  ignorant  of  the  Redeemer.'* 

In  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  question  of  predestination 
was  discussed,  no  fault  was  found  with  the  Lutheran  statements 
on  this  head ;  but  several  points  were  found  for  discussion  in  the 


^  See  Laurence,  p.  949  ;  Serm.  11. 
note  16.    Serm.  vii.  note  7. 

'  ()pp.  Tom.  V.  p.  197.  See  under 
History  of  Article  XVL 

'  See  his  language  lamlj  quoted, 
lAurenee,  pp.  159,  162,  163,  241,  359, 
366,  367,  370.  Some  of  the  same  pas- 
sages may  be  seen  in  Faber,  Primitive 
Doctrine  of  EUdion,  pp.  350,  351,  352. 

*  Luther's  sentiments  on  universal 
graoe  are  shown  by  Archbishop  Laurence, 
pp.  160,  359.  On  his  and  Melancthon*8 
belief  in  baptismal  election  see  p.  157  ; 
e.g.  'Quicquid  hie  factum  est,  id  omne 
propter  nos  factum,  qui  in  illam  credimns, 
et  io  nomen  ejus  baptizati,  et  ad  salutem 
destinatif  atqneeleoti  sumus.'  Lath.  Opp, 
Tom.  vn.  p.  355;  Laurence,  p.  157. 

*Deenecto  elcotionii  tcDeanias  banc 
coDSoUtioiiAm ;  Deum,  volentem  non  pe- 


nre  totum  genus  hnmanum,  semper  prop- 
ter Filium  p«r  misericordiam  rocare, 
trahere  et  colli  gere  EccUsiam,  et  recipere 
assentientes,  atque  ita  velle  semper  all- 
quam  esse  ecclesiam,  quam  adjuvat  et 
sal  vat.* — Melanctfa.  Loc,  Theolog.  De  Pra- 
dett.;  Laurence,  p.  357.  See  other  pas- 
sages there  to  the  same  effect  See  also 
Faber,  Prim.  Doct,  of  MecHon,  p.  374, 
note  ;  who  brings  numerous  passages  from 
Melancthon  to  prove  that  he  held  election 
to  baptismal  grace. 

^  '  Nihil  restat,  quo  minus  inter  gentes 
quoque  Dens*  sibi  deligat,  qui  observent 
et  post  fata  illi  jungantur  ;  libera  est  enim 
electio  ejus.' — Zuing.  Oper.  Tom.  n.  p. 
371  ;  Kaber,  Prim.  Doct.  of  Election,  p. 
373  ;  Laurenoe,  Serm,  ▼.  notes  1-2,  pp. 
259—302. 
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writings  of  the  Zuinglians.  Many  of  the  Tridentine  divines  took 
views  of  predestination  similar  to  those  of  St.  Augustine,  though 
these  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Franciscans.  Catarinus  pro- 
pounded an  opinion  much  like  that  afterwards  held  by  Baxter^ 
that  of  Christians,  some  were  immutably  elected  to  glory,  others 
were  so  left,  that  they  might  or  might  not  be  saved.  All  agreed 
to  condemn  the  doctrine  commonly  called  Final  Perseverance.^ 

Calvin,  with  the  love  of  system  and  logical  precision  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  him,  rejected  every  appearance  of  com- 
promise, and  every  attempt  to  soften  down  the  severity  of  the 
high  predestinarian  scheme.  Advancing,  therefore,  far  beyond  the 
principles  of  his  great  master,  St.  Augustine,  he  not  only  taught, 
that  all  the  elect  are  saved  by  immutable  decree,  but  that  the 
reprobate  are  damned  by  a  like  irreversible  sentence,  a  sentence 
determined  concerning  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  utterly  irrespective  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.'  Nay  I 
God's  foreknowledge  of  their  reprobation  and  damnation  is  the 
result  of  His  having  predestined  it ;  not  His  predestination  the 
result  of  his  foreknowledge.'  The  very  fall  of  Adam  was 
ordained,  because  God  saw  good  that  it  should  be  so ;  though, 
why  He  saw  good,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  no  doubt  He  so 
determined,  partly  because  thereby  the  glory  of  His  name  would 
be  justly  set  forth.*  Those,  who  are  thus  elect  to  glory,  and  those 
only,  are  called  effectttallyf  i.e.  irresistibly ;  whereas  the  non-elect, 
or  reprobate,  have  only  the  external  calls  of  the  word  and  the 
Church.*  Those,  thus  effectually  called,  are  endued  with  the 
grace  of  final  perseverance,  so  that  they  can  never  wholly  fall 
fway  from  grace.. 

These  views  with  little  variation,  were  adopted  by  the  different 
bodies  of  Christians  which  were  reformed  on  the  Calvinistic 
model.  Sufficient  account  has  been  given  under  Article  X.  of 
the  principal  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Remon- 
strants^ who  agree  with  Arminius,  and  against  whom  that  synod 


^  Sarpi,  p.  197. 

*  *  Aliis  vittt  seterna,  aliis  damuatio 
setenia  piseordiiiata.* — Jnstiiut.  ill.  xxi.  5. 
'Quod  ergo  Scriptura  clare  ostendit  dici- 
UiUS,  aeWrno  et  iinmutabili  concilio  Deum 
semel  conBtituisse  quos  olim  semel  as- 
fiumere  vellet  in  salutem,  quus  rursum 
exitio  devovere.  Hoo  oonailium  quoad 
electoB  in  gratuita  ejus  luiBericordia  fun- 
datum  esse  asBerimus,  nullo  humance  dig- 
oitatiB  reBpectu :  quos  vero  damnationi 
addicic,  his  justo  quideiu  et  irrepreheuBi- 


bili,  sed  incomprehensibili  ipsius  judicio, 
viUB  adituui  pnecludi.' — Ibid,  ill.  xxi,  7. 

'  InsiitvU.  IIL  XXL  6. 

^  '  LapBUS  enira  primus  homo,  quia 
Doniinus  ita  expedire  censuerat :  curceu- 
Buerit,  DOS  latet.  Certum  tamen  est  non 
aliter  ceusuisse.  nisi  quia  videbat  nomiius 
Bui  gloriani  inde  merito  illustrari.* — Lib. 
III.  xxiii.  8. 

^  Lib  III.  xxiv.  I,  »e^, 

•  Lib.  m.  xxiv.  6,  7. 
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directed  its  decrees,  had  adopted  that  theory  coaceming  God's 
predestinatioa,  which  had  been  current  among  the  fathers  from 
Origen  to  Augustine.^  They  taught  that  God's  predestination 
resulted  from  His  foreknowledge.  They  ascribed  all  good  in  man 
to  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  but  they  held,  that  God  deter- 
mined to  save  eternally  those  who,  He  foresaw,  would  persevere  in 
His  grace  to  the  end,  and  that  He  destined  to  damnation  those 
who^  He  knew,  would  persevere  in  their  unbelief.  These  views 
were  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  synod,  which  distinctly 
enunciated  the  five  points  of  Calvinism.' 

The  disputes  on  the  subject,  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  were  all  sufficiently 
alluded  to  under  Ajrticle  X.' 

The  doctrine  of  our  own  reformers  on  this  deep  question,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  XVIIth  Article,  have  been  much  debated. 
The  Calvinistic  divines  of  our  own  communion  have  unhesitatingly 
claimed  the  Article  as  their  own;  although  the  earnest  desire 
which  they  showed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  introduce 
the  far  more  express  language  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  shows  that 
they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  wording  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arminians  assert,  that  the  seventeenth  Article  exactly 
expresses  their  own  views.  The  Arminians  agree  with  the  CaU 
Tinists  in  holding  that  God,  by  His  secret  counsel,  hath  pre- 
destinated some  to  life  eternal,  others  to  eternal  death.  They 
differ  from  them  in  that,  whereas  the  Calvinists  attribute  this 
predestination  to  God's  sovereign,  irrespective,  and  though  doubt- 
less just,  yet  apparently  arbitrary  will,  the  Arminians  attribute  it 
to  His  eternal  foreknowledge.  Now  the  Article  says  nothing 
concerning  the  moving  cause  of  predestination ;  and  therefore 
speaks  as  much  the  language  of  Arminius  as  of  Calvin.  The 
latter  clauses  of  the  Article  appear  specially  designed  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  the  Calvinistic  theory,  and  therefore  the 
former  cannot  have  been  intended  to  propound  it.  Moreover  the 
sentiments  concerning  election,  most  prevalent  in  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  were  that  God  predestinated  to  life  and 
death,  not  according  to  His  absolute  will,  but  according  as  He 
foresaw  future  faith  or  unbelief;  and  there  being  no  ground  for 


*  CalTin  himself  owns  that  Ambrose, 
Origen,  SDd  Jerome,  held  the  ArminUn 
▼iew  of  election.— /njfitut.  ni.  xxii.  8. 

*  See  Motheim,  Cent.  xvn.  Sect.  ii. 
eh.  U.  i  II ;  Heylin,  HiUor,  Q:mnqnariic. 


Part  II.  ch.  lY.    And  for  the  decrees  of 
Dordrecht  on  Predestination,  see  SyUogt 
Conftu.  p.  406. 
'  Abore,  p.  362. 
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supposing,  that  the  English  reformers  had  been  mixed  up  with 
any  of  the  predestinarian  controversies  of  Calvin  and  the  S?ri88 
reformers,  there  is  every  ground,  it  is  said«  for  supposing  that  the 
Article  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Arminian,  not  in  the  Calvinistic 
sense. 

In  what  sense  the  English  reformers  really  did  accept  the 
doctrine  of  God^s  election,  and  in  what  sense  the  XVIIth  Article 
is  to  be  interpreted,  is  truly  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty. 
The  language  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  of  our  own  Liturgy, 
Articles,  and  Homilies,  is  remarkably  unlike  Calvin's  concerning 
effectual  calling  and  final  perseverance.^  It  is  also  clear,  that 
the  English  reformers  held,  and  expressed  in  our  formularies, 
with  great  clearness  and  certainty,  the  universality  of  redemption, 
through  Christ.'  So  that,  in  three  out  of  five  points  of  Calvinism, 
Particular  Redemption,  Effectual  Calling,  and  Final  Perseverance, 
the  English  reformers  were  at  variance  with  Calvin. 

Still,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible,  that  they  may  have  been  un- 
Calvinistic  in  all  these  points,  and  yet  have  agreed  with  St. 
Augustine  on  the  general  notion  and  causation  of  God's  predes- 
tination ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  Augustine's  views  were  materially 
different  from  Calvin's. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  that  Calvin's  system  had  not  produced 
much  influence,  at  the  time  the  XVIIth  Article  was  drawn  up. 
It  is  true,  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  was  written  early  in 
his  career;  and  that  contains  strong  predestinarian  statements. 
But  the  great  discussion  on  this  head  at  Geneva,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  De  PrcBdesiinaiione,  did  not  take  place  till 
A.D.  1552,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Articles  were  put  forth. 

It  has  moreover  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  earlier  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  drawn  up  from  Lutheran  models, 
agreeing  remarkably  with  the  language  of  Melancthon  and  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.^  Archbishop  Laurence  has  plainly 
proved  that  the  greatest  intimacy  and  confidence  existed  between 
Cranmer  and  Melancthon :  that  for  a  series  of  years  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  both  the  king  and  the 


^  CoDcerning  t;ffectual  calling  see  par- 
ticularly the  original  xth  Article,  quoted 
p.  263  ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Article 
X.  On  Final  PerseTerance,  see  History 
of  Art.  XVI. 

'  '  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisukction  for  all  the  tint  of  the  whole 
world.' ^ Art,  zxxi.     'God  the  Son,  who  . 


hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.  *  — 
Catechifim.  *  A  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' — Prayer 
of  Consecration  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
'  See  Laurence'fl  Bampton  Lectures, 
pcunm,  and  the  historical  sections  to 
several  of  the  foregoing  Articles. 
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leading  reformers  were  most  desirous  of  bringing  Melancthon  to 
England^  and  that  nothing  but  the  death  of  Edward  Vlth  pre- 
Tented  the  establishment  of  Melancthon  in  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge^  formerly  filled  by  Erasmus  and  Bucer.*  All  this  must 
have  been  pending  at  the  very  time  the  XVIIth  Article  was  com- 
posed. Nay  !  there  is  even  some  reason  to  thinks  that  Cranmer, 
was  induced  to  draw  up  this  Article  by  suggestion  of  Melancthon, 
who,  when  consulted  by  Cranmer  (a.d.  1548)^  on  the  compilation 
of  a  public  confession  on  this  particular  question,  wrote  recom- 
mending great  caution  and  moderation,  adding,  that  at  first  the 
stoical  disputations  about  fate  were  too  horrible  among  the 
reformers,  and  injurious  to  good  discipline;  and  urging,  that 
Cranmer  'should  think  well  concerning  any  such  formula  of 
doctrine/' 

From  such  facts  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Lutheran,  not  the  Cal- 
yinist  reformers,  had  weight,  and  were  consulted  on  the  drawing 
np  of  this  Article ;  and  that,  as  Lutheran  models  were  adopted 
for  the  former  Articles,  so,  although  there  is  no  Article  in  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  on  predestination,  yet  the  views  of  that 
doctrine,  current  among  the  Lutheran  divines,  were  more  likely 
to  prevail  than  those  among  the  Calvinists,  who  had  as  yet  had 
no  influence  in  Great  Britain. 

The  published  writings  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  have  remark- 
ably little,  which  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  their  own  views 
of  God^s  predestination.  We  hear  that  Ridley  wrote  a  '  godly 
and  comfortable  treatise'  on  '  the  matter  of  God's  election :'  but 
it  has  never  yet  come  to  light.  In  the  letter,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  having  prepared  some  notes  on  the  subject,  he  says,  ^  In  these 
matters  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost 
none  otherwise  than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by 
the  hand.'* 

Cranmer's  writings  are,  even  more  than  Ridley's,  free  from 
statements  on  God's  predestination.  But  Archbishop  Laurence 
has  brought  several  passages  from  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  other 
contemporaneous  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  show 
that  they  held  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  which 


1  See  Laurence,  Sermon  i,  note  3,  p. 

198. 

*  *  Himis  horride  fuenint  initio  Stoicso 
ditpntationee  apnd  nostroe  de  fato,  et 
diacipUoa  nocaernnt.  Quare  te  rogo,  ut 
de  tali  aliqua  formula  doctrinse  oogites.' 


— Melancih.  Epist,  Lib.  m.  Epiat.  44; 
Laurence,  p.  226. 

^  Letter  to  Bradford  in  the  Library  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Ridley'i 
XemaiM,   Parker    Society*i    edition,  p. 

367. 
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prove  that  even  the  Calvinism  of  Bradford  was  of  the  most  mode- 
rate kind.^ 

If  from  the  writings  of  the  reformers  we  pass  to  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Chorchj  the  Liturgy^  the  Catechism^  and  the  Homi- 
lies ;  we  shall  findj  that  they  appear  to  view  the  election  of  (rod  as 
the  choosing  of  persons  to  baptism^  the  elect  as  identical  with  the 
baptized^  or^  what  is  the  same  things  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.     Thus^  in  the  Catechism,  every  baptized 
child  is  taught  to  say, '  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me 
and  all  the  elect  people  of  God/     In  the  Baptismal  Service  we 
pray,  that  the  child  '  now  to  be  baptized,  may  receive  the  fulness 
of  God's  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  His  faithful 
and  elect  children.'     In  the  daily  service  we  pray,  '  Endue  Thy 
ministers  with  righteousness,  and  make  Thy  chosen  people  joyfal. 
O  Lord  save  Thy  people,  and  bless  Thine  inheritance.'     Where 
God's  inheritance,  the  Church,  is  evidently  the  same  as  His '  chosen/ 
or  elect  '  people,'  whom  we  pray  that  He  will  bless,  save,  and 
make  joyful.     In  the  Burial  Service  we  pray  God  to  '  accomplish 
the  number  of  His  ekct,  and  hasten  His  kingdom,  that  we,  with 
all  those  departed/  &c.     Where  the  we  appears  to  be  connected 
with  God's  elect.     In  the  Homily  of  Falling  from  God,  all  Chris- 
tians are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  '  chosen'  [i.e.  elect)  '  vineyard 
of  God/  which  yet  by  falling  away  may  be  lost.     '  If  we,  which 
are  the  chosen  vineyard  of  God,  bring  not  forth  good  fruits,  that 
is  to  say,  good  works,  ...  He  will  pluck  away  all  defence,  and 
suffer  grievous  plagues  ...  to  light  upon  us.     Finally,  if  these 
serve  not.  He  will  let  us  lie  waste.  He  will  give  us  over  .  .  .  '  &c. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  more  probable,  that  an 
Article  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  should  have  expounded  the  doc- 
trine of  ecclesiastical  or  baptismal  election,  than  that  it  should 
have  contained  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  or  of  Arminius.  For,  both 
the  other  documents  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  the  writings  of  his 
great  counsellor  Melancthon,  exhibit  the  clearest  evidence  of  their 
belief  in  such  ecclesiastical  election.  Add  to  which,  the  early 
fathers,  whose  writings  Cranmer  most  diligently  searched,  are 
very  full  of  the  same  mode  of  explaining  the  truth. 

The  question  still  remains,  after  all  this  historical  probability, 
Will  the  wording  of  the  Article  bear  this  meaning  ?  or  are  we 
absolutely  constrained  to  give  another  interpretation  to  it  ?  Per* 
sons,  but  little  acquainted  with  scholastic  disputations  and  with 


^  See  Laurence,  Sermion  voi.  note  8,  p.  389 — 394* 
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ihe  language  of  controversy^  are  apt  at  first  sight  to  think  the 
XVnth  Article  obviously  Calvinisticj  though  others^  somewhat 
better  read^  are  aware  that  it  will  equally  suit  the  doctrine  of 
ArminiuB :  but  both  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  could  not 
express  the  opinions  of  Melancthon  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
primitive  &thers^  and  what,  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude,  were 
Cxmnmer's  own  opinions.     Let  us  see  whether  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  words  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
in  the  Axtide  have  been  shown  to  bear  so  remarkable  a  resem- 
blance to  the  language  of  Melancthon  (language  particularly 
objected  to  by  Calvin*),  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  accidental 
^  Furthermore,'  it  runs, '  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  our 
doings  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  expressly 
declared  to  us  in  the  word  of  God.'  The  word  generally  is  in  the 
Latin  generaliier,  which  means  not  for  the  most  part,  but  univer^ 
^alfy  or  generically,  i.e.  as  concerning  classes  of  persons.  Now 
Melancthon  writes,  'And  if  other  things  may  be  nicely  disputed 
concerning  election,  yet  it  is  well  for  godly  men  to  hold  that  the 
promiee  is  wnversal.  Nor  ought  we  to  judge  otherwise  concern^ 
ing  the  wiU  of  Crod  than  according  to  the  revealed  word,  and 
we  ought  to  know  what  God  hath  commanded  that  we  may 
believe/'  &c. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  Article  we  read  of  '  predestina- 
tion to  life,'  and  of  God's  purpose  '  to  deliver  from  curse  and 
damnation ;'  expressions  which  may  seem  tied  to  the  notion  of 
election,  embraced  by  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Arminius,  namely, 
predestination  to  life  eternal.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  that 
it  would  quite  suit  the  way  of  thinking,  common  to  those  who 
held  ecclesiastical  election,  to  speak  of  election  to  baptism  as  elec^ 
Hon  to  Itfe,  and  as  deliverance  from  curse  and  damnation.  For  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  that  body,  which  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Blood  of  Christ,  is  destined  to  life  eternal,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  original  sin.  Baptism  is  for  the 
remission  of  sin.  AU  baptized  infants  have  been  elected  therefore 
to  life,  and  delivered  firom  curse  and  damnation.  The  election  to 
life  eternal  indeed  is  mediate,  through  election  to  the  Church,  not 
immediate  and  direct.     Every  baptized  Christian  has  been  chosen 


1  See  LMirenee^  p.  i8o. 

*  *Efc  St  Alia  sabtiliter  de  eleciione 
dispatBii  fortMM  ponant,  tamen  prodest 
BUM  tenere  quod  promitno  $U  wniversolu. 
Kec  debemuf  <2t  vduiUtUe  Jki  aliterjudu 


eare  guam  juxta  Ve/imm  revdatum,  et 
■cire  debemuA,  quod  Dens  pmceperat,  ut 
credamus.* — Operaf  Vol.  iv.  p.  498  ;  Lau- 
renoe,  pp.  172,  361,  363. 
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out  of  the  world  to  be  placed  in  the  Churchy  in  order  that  he  may 
be  brought  hj  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  a  vessel  made  ta 
honour.  He  may  forfeit  the  blessing  afterwards^  but  it  has  been 
freely  bestowed  on  him.  All  persons  endued  with  such  an  excel- 
lent benefit  of  God  are  called  according  to  His  purpose  by  Hi» 
Spirit.  They  are  freely  justified  and  made  sons  of  God  by  adop- 
tion (language  specially  used  in  the  Catechism  of  baptized  children);, 
they  be  made  like  the  image  of  the  only-begotten,  Jesus  Christy 
for  the  baptized  Christian  is  said  to  be  regenerate  after  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  The  next  step  in  his  course  is  to  walk  in  good' 
works ;  the  last  to  attain,  by  God's  mercy,  to  everlasting  felicity. 

Such  language  then,  which  is  the  language  of  the  Article,  suits 
the  baptismal  theory  as  well  as  the  Calvinistic  theory :  and  it  haa 
been  contended  with  great  force  by  Archbishop  Laurence  and  Mr. 
Faber,  that  no  other  sense  can  be  properly  attached  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  Article  was  not  designedly  drawn  up  in  guarded  and 
general  terms,  on  purpose  to  comprehend  all  persons  of  tolerably 
sober  views.  It  is  hardly  likely,  that  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
would  have  been  willing  to  exclude  from  subscription  those  wha 
symbolized  with  the  truly  admirable  St.  Augustine,  or  those  who 
held  the  theory  of  prevision,  so  common  among  those  fathers 
whose  writings  Cranmer  had  so  diligently  studied.  Nor  again,  can 
we  imagine,  that  anything  would  have  been  put  forth  markedly 
offensive  to  Melancthon,  whose  very  thoughts  and  words  seem  em- 
bodied in  one  portion  of  this  Article,  as  well  as  in  so  many  of  the 
preceding.  Therefore,  though  Cranmer  was  strong  in  condenm- 
ing  those  who  made  God  the  author  of  sin,  by  saying  that  He 
enforced  the  will ;  though  he  firmly  maintained  that  Christ  died 
to  save  all  men,  and  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  though  he 
and  his  fellows  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  final  perseverance  ; 
they  were  yet  willing  to  leave  the  field  fairly  open  to  different 
views  of  the  Divine  predestination,  and  accordingly  worded  the 
Article  in  strictly  Scriptural  language,  only  guarding  carefully  and 
piously  against  the  dangers,  which  might  befal  ^  carnal  and  curious 
persons.'  After  long  and  serious  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
believe,  that  Cranmer's  own  opinions  were  certainly  neither  Ajrmi- 
nian  nor  Calvinistic,  nor  probably  even  Augnstinian;  yet  I  can. 
hardly  think,  that  he  would  have  so  worded  this  Article,  had  he 
intended  to  declare  very  decidedly  against  any  one  of  these  expla- 
nations of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the 
painful  controversieSj  to  which  this  fruitful  subject  gave  rise  in  the 
Church  of  England^  since  the  Reformation.  A  sufBlcient  account 
was  given^  under  Article  XVI.,  of  the  disputes^  which  led  to  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Lambeth  Articles^  which^  though  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  a  majority  of  the  dirines  at  Lambeth^ 
never  had  any  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  first  four  of  these 
were  designed  to  express  distinctly  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation ;  though  the  Bishops  softened  dowp  a  few 
of  the  expressions  in  Whitaker^s  original  draughty  so  as  to  make 
them  a  little  less  exclusive.^  The  Puritan  party  at  Hampton 
Court  wished^  that  these  '  nine  assertions  orthodoxal'  should  be 
added  to  the  XXXIX  Articles^  and  also  that  some  of  the  expres- 
sions in  the  XXXIX  Articles^  which  sounded  most  against  Cal- 
vinism^ should  be  altered  or  modified ;  but  their  wish  was  not 
obtained.'  There  have  ever  since  continued  difierent  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  amongst  us^  and  different  interpretations 
of  this  XVIIth  Article.  It  were  indeed  much  to  be  wished,  that 
such  differences  might  cease ;  but  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine 
to  this  day  they  have  .existed  in  the  universal  Church ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  see  them  utterly  subside  in  our  own  portion 
of  it. 


*  The  lAmbeth  Articles,  after  reviiion 
hy  the  buhopt,  were  as  follows : — 

1  Deus,  ab  setemo,  prtedestinarit 
quoedam  ad  yitam,  quosdam  reprobarit 
ad  mortem. 

2  Causa  moveas  prsBdestinatioDis  ad 
Titam,  non  est  praeTino  fidei  aut  perseve- 
raDtiie,  ant  bonorum  operum  aut  ullius 
rei  qu»  insit  in  person  is  pnedestinatis, 
sed  sola  Toluntas  beneplaoiti  Dei. 

3  Prodestinatorum  definitus  et  certus 
est  numerns,  qui  neo  augeri  nee  minui 
potest. 

4  Qui  non  sunt  pnedestinati  ad  sa- 
lutem  necessario  propter  peocata  sua  dam- 
xukbuntur. 

5  Vera,  yiva  et  justificans  Fides,  et 
Spiriius  Dei  justificantis  non  extinguitnr, 
non  ezoidit,  non  eyanesdt,  in  electis,  aut 
fiaaliter  aut  totaliter. 

6  Homo  vere  fidelis,  i.e,  fide  justifi- 
canta  pneditus,  certus  est,  Plerophoria 
Fidei,  de  remissione  peocatorum  suorum, 
et  salute  sempitema  sua  per  Christam. 

7  Gratia  salutaris  non  tribuitur,  non 
coromunicatur,  non  conoeditur  universis 
hominibusy  qua  serrari  possint,  si  yolu- 
erint. 


8  Nemo  potest  venire  ad  Christum, 
nisi  datum  ei  fuerit,  et  nisi  Pater  eum 
traxerit.  £t  omnes  homines  non  trahun- 
tur  a  Patre,  ut  veniant  ad  Filium. 

9  Non  est  positum  in  arbitrio  aut 
potestate  uniuscujusque  hominis  salvari. 

We  saw  under  Article  xvi.  the  altera- 
tions introduced  by  the  Lambeth  Divines 
into  Propositions  5  and  6,  thereby  ma- 
terially modifying  the  sense.  The  first 
proposition  expresses  a  general  truth,  to 
which  all  assent.  In  the  second  Whitaiker 
had  'Causa  efficiens,'  which  the  bishops 
altered  to  '  movens ;'  for  the  moving  cause 
of  man's  salvation  is  not  in  himself,  but  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ  So,  instead 
of  the  last  words  in  Whitaker's  second 
Proposition  *ied  sola,  et  ahiolutct,  et 
timplex  voluntas  Dei,'  they  put  'sed  sola 
voluntas  beneplaciti  Dei,'  because  our  sal- 
vation springs  from  God's  good  pleasure 
and  goodness.  Tet  evmi  so  modified  (and 
with  such  modifications  all  their  original 
force  was  lost)  the  Articles  did  not  approve 
themselves  to  the  Queen  or  the  best  of  our 
then  living  divines. 

'  Card  well's  Conferences,  pp.  1781  sej. 

E  ^  2 
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Section  XL— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IN  inyestigating  the  Scriptaral  doctrine  of  Election,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  keep  dose  to  Scripture  itself^  and  to 
keep  dear  of  philosophy.  The  subject  of  Gt>d's  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  must  be  full  of  diflEiculty^  and  our  question 
can  only  be^  what  is  revealed  to  us,  not  what  may  be  abstract 
truth.' 

The  disputes  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armimans  took, 
unhappily,  a  metaphysical,  almost  more  than  a  Scriptural  turn. 
The  Calrinists  were  unable  to  believe  in  the  contingency  of  events 
certainly  foreknown,  and  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  if 
limited  by  His  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  subordinate  beings. 
The  Arminians,  truly  contending  that  an  action  was  not  made 
compulsory  because  it  was  foreseen,  held  it  inconsistent  with  Ihe 
justice  of  Grod  to  destine  some  to  be  saved  and  others  to  be  lost. 
Both  argued  from  natural  religion ;  and  both  gave  weighty  reasons 
for  their  inferences.  But  both  should  have  seen,  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  all  such  investigations,  which  no  human  intelligence  could 
pass ;  and  that  those  very  arguments,  which  reduced  their  adver- 
saries to  the  greatest  difficulties,  might  often,  if  pursued  further, 
have  told  against  themselves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  carry  out  our  investigations  on 
such  subjects  to  their  fullest  extent,  we  must  at  length  reach  a 
point  which  is  impassable,  but  where  we  are  at  least  as  much  in 
difficulty  and  darkness  as  at  any  previous  step  in  our  course. 
Thus,  why  God,  who  is  all  holy  and  merciful,  ever  permitted  sin 
to  exist,  seeing  He  coold  have  prevented  it ;  why,  when  sin  came, 
not  only  into  the  creation,  but  into  this  world,  He  did  not  wholly, 
instead  of  partially,  remove  its  curse  and  power ;  why  the  child 
derived  it  from  its  parent;  why  the  unsinning  brute  creation  is 
involved  in  pain  and  death,  the  wages  of  sin ;  why,  whereas  one 
half  of  the  infants  which  are  born  die  before  the  age  of  reason 
and  responsibility,  yet  God  does  not  cause  all  to  die  in  infancy 
who.  He  foresees,  will  if  they  live,  live  wickedly  : — these  and  like 
questions,  which  puzzle  us,  as  to  the  omnipotence,  the  justice,  or 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  neither  Scripture  nor  philosophy 
will  answer,  ought  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  not  designed  that  we 
should  be  satisfied  on  these  deep  subjects  of  speculation,  concern- 
ing which  Milton  has  described  even  angelic  beings  as  lost  in 
inextricable  difficulty. 
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There  is  another  line  of  reasoning,  which  has  been  taken  in 
this  controversy^  somewhat  more  bearing  on  practical  qaestions^ 
and  yet  leading  ns  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intelligence.  The 
Calvimst  feels  deeply,  that  all  most  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of 
Ood^  and  nothing  to  the  goodness  of  man.  Therefore,  he  reasons, 
all  holiness  must  come  from  an  absolute  decree ;  for,  if  not,  why 
does  one  accept  grace,  another  refuse  it  ?  If  the  grace  be  not 
irresistible,  there  must  be  something  meritorious  in  him  who 
receiyes,  compared  with  him  who  resists.  Both  indeed  may  resist 
GK)d's  grace ;  but  he  who  resists  the  least,  so  as  not  to  quench  the 
Spirit,  must  be  considered  as  relatively,  if  not  positively,  merito- 
rious. The  Arminian,  on  the  contrary,  admitting  that  merit  is  not 
possible  for  man,  yet  contends  that  the  belief  in  an  irreversible 
decree  takes  away  all  human  responsibility,  makes  the  mind  of 
man  a  mere  machine,  and  deprives  us  of  all  motives  for  exertion 
and  watchfulness.  Even  these  arguments  lead  us  to  difficulties, 
which  perhaps  we  cannot  solve.  We  are  clearly  taught  to  believe 
that  sinful  man  can  deserve  no  good  from  God,  and  derives  all  he 
has  from  Him.  We  are  also  taught  to  feel  our  own  responsibility 
in  the  use  of  the  grace  given  us,  and  the  necessity  of  exerting 
ourselves  in  the  strength  of  that  grace.  There  may  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  harmonizing  the  two  truths ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
construct  a  system  based  upon  one  of  them,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  If  we  cannot  see,  as  many  think  they  can,  that  they 
form  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole,  we  must  be  content  to  accept 
them  both  without  trying  to  reconcile  them. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  rests  on  two  premises :  i  That 
election  infallibly  implies  salvation.  %  That  election  is  arbitrary. 
The  Arminians  admit  the  first  premise,  which  is  probably  false, 
and  reject  the  second,  which  is  probably  true.  If  we  would  fairly 
investigate  the  question,  we  must  begin  by  a  determination  not  to 
be  biassed  by  the  use  of  words,  nor  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
by  a  train  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  former  is  a  mistake^ 
which  prevails  extensively  on  almost  all  religious  questions, 
and  is  utterly  subversive  of  candour  and  truth ;  the  latter  is 
altogether  inadmissible  on  a  subject  so  deep  as  that  under  con- 
sideration. 

To  b^in  with  the  old  Testament,  a  portion  of  Scripture  too 
much  neglected  in  this  controversy,  we  read  much  there  of  Grod's 
election :  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  our  authorized 
translation  has  used  the  words,  choose,  chosen,  choice  in  the  old 
Testament,  and  the  words  elect  and  election  in  the  new  TestAisi^\i\.) 
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whereas  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  must  exactly  correspond  in  both^ 
and  the  ideas^  contained  ander  both  phrases^  must  be  identical. 

Now  who  are  the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  old  Testament^  as 
Ood's  elect  or  chosen  people  ?  Plainly  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
children  of  Israel.  Let  us  then  observe,  first,  the  ground  of  their 
election :  secondly,  to  what  they  were  elect  ? 

It  is  quite  apparent,  from  innumerable  statements  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  that  the  cause  or  ground  of  God's  election  of  the 
people  of  Israel  was  not,  as  on  the  Arminian  hypothesis,  foreseen 
faith,  but  God's  good  pleasure,  springing  from  motives  unknown 
to  us.  It  was  ^  not  for  their  righteousness,  for  the  uprightness  of 
their  heart,  that  they  went  in  to  possess  the  land.'  The  Lord  did 
'  not  give  them  the  good  land  to  possess  for  their  righteousness  : 
for  they  were  a  stiff-necked  people'  (Dent.  ix.  5,  6).  'Only  the 
Lord  had  a  delight  in  their  fathers  to  love  them,  and  He  chose 
their  seed  after  them  above  all  people'  (Deut.  x.  15).  'The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  His  people  for  His  great  name's  sake ;  because  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  you  His  people'  (i  Sam.  xii.  22). 
'I  will  be  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be 
My  people  ...  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love ;  there- 
fore with  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee'  (Jer.  xxxi.  i,  3).  '  I 
have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord,  yet  ye  say.  Wherein  hast  Thou 
loved  us  ?  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother  ?  saith  the  Lord ;  yet 
I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau'  (Mai.  i.  2,  3) ;  a  passage,  which, 
as  explained  by  St.  Paul  (Bom.  ix.  13),  clearly  expresses  God's 
purpose  to  choose  the  seed  of  Jacob  in  preference  to  that  of  Esau, 
irrespectively  of  the  goodness  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  Arminian  hypothesis,  therefore,  of  foreseen  faith  is  clearly 
inapplicable  to  the  election  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  the  old 
Testament.  The  cause  and  ground  of  it  was  plainly  God's  abso- 
lute irrespective  decree.  But  then  to  what  was  the  election  so 
often  mentioned  there  ?  We  have  discovered  its  ground ;  can  we 
discover  the  correct  idea  to  be  attached  to  the  action  itself  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  none  but  they, 
were  the  objects  of  God's  election.  'O  children  of  Israel  .... 
you  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth'  (Amos  iii. 
I,  2).  'Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  Him- 
self, above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Deut. 
vii,  6).  '  The  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and 
He  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  among  all  people,  as  it 
is  this  day'  (Deut.  x.  15).    'The  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day 
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to  be  His  peculiar  people,  as  He  hatli  promised  thee^  and  that 
thou  shonldest  keep  all  His  commandments :  and  to  make  thee 
liigh  above  all  nations  which  He  hath  made,  in  praise^  and  in 
name^  and  in  honour ;  and  that  thon  majest  be  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God'  (Dent.  xxvi.  i8,  19).  And, '  What  one 
nation  in  the  earth  is  like  Thy  people,  like  Israel,  whom  Ood  went 
to  redeem  for  a  people  to  Himself?  •  •  .  For  Thou  hast  confirmed 
to  Thyself  Thy  people  Israel,  to  be  a  people  unto  Thee  for  ever  : 
and  Thou^  Loan,  art  become  their  God'  {2  Sam.  vii.  23,  24). 
^  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  the  people 
whom  He  hath  chosen  for  His  own  inheritance'  (Psal.  xxxiii.  1 2)« 
^  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto  Himself,  and  Israel  for  His 
peculiar  treasure^  (Psal.  cxxxv.  4).  '  Thou,  Israel,  art  My  servant^ 
Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  My  friend  .  .  • 
I  have  chosen  thee  and  not  cast  thee  away'  (Isai.  xli.  8, 9).  '  Yet 
now  hear^  O  Jacob  My  servant,  and  Israel,  whom  I  have  chosen' 
(Isai.  zliv.  i).  'For  Jacob  My  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  Mine 
decf  (Isai.  xlv.  4}.  '  Considerest  thou  not  what  this  people 
have  8poken,^saying,  The  two  families  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen. 
He  hath  even  cast  them  off?'  (Jer.  xxxiii.  24). 

All  these  passages  tell  exactly  the  same  tale,  and  explain  to  us 
the  nature  and  object  of  God's  election,  as  propounded  under  the 
old  Testament.  Were  the  Jewish  people,  who  are  thus  constantly 
called  God's  elect,  elected  to  an  unfailing  and  infallible  salvation 
of  their  souls  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  Nay,  they  were  not  elected 
to  infallible  possession  even  of  all  the  temporal  blessings  of  God's 
people.  Victory  over  their  enemies,  entrance  into,  in  the  first 
place^  and  then  quiet  possession  of,  the  promised  land  were  made 
contingent  on  their  obedience  to  God's  will  (see  Deut.  vii.,  viii. 
passim).  But  that,  to  which  they  were  chosen,  was  to  be  God's 
'  peculiar  people' — to  be  '  a  holy  people,'  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  God — to  have  the  covenant  and  the  promises,  and  to  be 
the  Church  of  God.  Yet  still  there  was  '  set  before  them  life  and 
deaths  cursing  and  blessing  :'  and  they  were  exhorted  to  '  choose 
life:'  'that  they  might  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
to  their  fathers'  (Deut.  xxx.  19,  20). 

We  see  therefore,  first,  that  the  cause  of  God's  election  was 
arbitrary ;  secondly,  that  the  election  itself  was  to  blessing  indeed, 
but  it  was  the  blessing  of  privilege,  not  of  absolute  possession.  And 
even  of  those  chosen  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  to  become 
God's  people  in  the  wilderness,  by  abusing  their  privileges,  all  but 
two  perished  before  they  reached  the  promised  land  ;  and  tKo^& 
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choten  to  live  in  Canaan,  as  God's  Chnrch  and  people  then  on 
earth,  were  continnally  provoking  Qtod's  indignation,  and  bringing 
down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  npon  them. 

The  seed  of  Abraham,  then^  the  children  of  Israel^  were  the 
only  elect  people  of  Ood  at  that  time  upon  earth ;  but  their  election 
was  to  the  privilege  of  being  Ood's  Church,  the  subjects  of  Hia 
Theocratic  kingdom,  the  recipients  of  His  grace,  and  the  deposi- 
taries of  His  truth.  This  is  the  whole  nature  of  election,  as  pro- 
pounded to  us,  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets.  If  there  were 
any  further  election,  and  of  what  nature  it  may  have  been,  as 
far  as  the  old  Testament  went^  was  one  of  the  '  secret  things^ 
which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  Ood.' 

Some  people  indeed  argue,  that,  if  one  person  or  body  of  per- 
sons is  predestined  to  light  and  privilege,  and  another  is  debarred 
from  them,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  if  one  was  predestined 
to  salvation  and  another  to  damnation ;  for,  if  the  one  is  not  cer* 
tainly  saved,  the  other  is  certainly  lost :  and  so,  if  election  to  glory 
be  not  taught,  reprobation  to  damnation  is.  But  this  is,  first  of 
all,  an  example  of  that  mode  of  induction,  which  is  so  objectionable 
in  questions  of  this  sort.  And  next,  it  remains  to  be  proved,  either 
that  privilege  leads  of  necessity  to  salvation,  or  that  absence  of 
privilege  leads  inevitably  to  damnation.  However,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  generally  conceded,  that  the  Jew  was  placed  in  a  more  favour- 
able state  for  attaining  salvation  than  the  Gentile ;  and  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  an  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This,  it  wiU,  be  said,  is 
as  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  justice,  as  anything  in  the  system 
of  Calvin  or  Augustine.  Admit  this,  and  you  may  as  well  admit 
all.  The  question,  however,  still  remains  the  same  ;  not  what  men 
are  willing  to  admit,  but  what  the  Bible  reveals.  This  election 
to  light  and  privilege  is  evidently  analagous  to  those  cases,  wl^ch 
we  see  in  God's  ordinary  Providence;  some  born  rich,  others  poor  ; 
some  nursed  in  ignorance,  others  in  full  light;  some  with  pious, 
others  with  ungodly  parents ;  and  now  too,  some  in  a  Christian, 
others  in  a  heathen  land ;  some  with  five  talents,  others  with  but 
one.  Why  all  this  is,  we  cannot  tell ;  why  God  is  pleased  to  put 
some  in  a  position  where  vice  seems  all  but  inevitable,  others  where 
goodness  seems  almost  natural,  we  know  not ;  nor  again,  as  has 
been  said  before,  why  He  does  not  ordain  that  all,  who  He  foresees 
will  be  wicked,  should  die  in  infancy.  We  know  and  see,  that 
such  is  His  pleasure.  The  secret  motives  of  His  will  we  are  not 
told,  and  we  cannot  fathom.  We  are  left  to  believe  that,  though 
hidden  from  us,  they  must  be  right.    What  we  are  taught  is,  how 
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to  ayail  onrselyes  of  the  privileges^  whatever  they  may  be^  which 
we  have ;  to  escape  the  dangers^  and  profit  by  the  advantages  of 
our  position.     This  is  practical^  and  this  is  revealed  truth. 

To  return  to  the  old  Testament.  As  we  have  seen,  we  there 
read  much  of  election ;  and  it  is  always  election  of  a  certain  body 
of  persons,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  to  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  being  of  the  Church  of  Grod.  And  we  observe  another  thing, 
namely,  that,  whereas  none  but  the  Israelites  were  elected  to  such 
privileges  then,  there  were  yet  many  prophecies  of  a  time,  when 
other  persons,  individuals  of  other  nations,  should  be  chosen  by 
Godj  and  made  partakers  of  the  same  privileges  with  the  Jews-^ 
the  same  privileges  enhanced  and  exalted.  Nay,  the  Jews  are 
threatened,  as  a  body,  with  rejection  from  privilege  for  their  sins ; 
a  renmant  only  of  them  being  to  be  retained  in  the  possession  of 
blessing ;  and  with  that  remnant,  a  host  from  other  nations  to  be 
brought  in  and  associated. 

When  we  come  to  the  new  Testament,  we  must  bear  in  mind^ 
that  the  Apostles  were  all  Jews,  but  their  mission  was  to  proclaim 
that  the  Jewish  Church  had  passed  away,  and  to  bring  in  converts 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Especially  St.  Paul  had  to  found  a 
Church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  bring  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  natural,  or  more  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Apostles,  than,  as  it  were,  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  Jews,  and  to  explain  to  the  Gentiles,  the  new  condition, 
which  the  Almighty  had  designed  for  His  Church  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  most  natural  that  they  should  enlarge  upon  the  truth, 
that  in  God's  eternal  counsels  there  were  general  purposes  of 
mercy  for  mankind,  to  be  efiected  by  means  of  bringing  persons 
into  Christ's  Church,  and  therein  by  the  graces  of  His  Spirit  con- 
forming them  to  the  likeness  of  His  Son ;  that,  though  hitherto 
His  mercy  in  this  respect  had  been  confined  to  the  Jews,  His 
further  plans  having  been  hid  for  ages  and  generations,  yet  now 
it  was  revealed,  that  the  Gentiles  should  with  the  Jews  be  fellow- 
heirs  (see  Col.  i.  25,  26 ;  Eph.  iii.  5,  6) ;  that  therefore,  whereas 
heretofore  the  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  the  only  chosen  people 
of  God,  yet  now  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  composed  of  both 
converted  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  his  chosen  people ;  and  God 
who,  of  His  good  pleasure,  for  a  time  only  elected  the  Jews,  had, 
by  the  same  good  pleasure,  now  chosen  individuals,  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  be  members  of  His  Church  and  heirs  of  the  grace 
of  life.  In  thus  reasoning,  it  is  most  natural,  that  the  Apostles 
should  constantly  compare  the  state  of  Christians  with  the  %ta^A^ 
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the  Jews^  and  so  continually  use  old  Testament  language ;  adopt- 
ing the  very  expressions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets^  and  simply 
appljring  them  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  worlds  and  to  the 
enlarged  condition  of  the  Church.  Thus,  "were  the  Jews  constantly 
spoken  of  as  a  holy  people,  as  called  and  chosen  of  Grod  ?  In  like 
manner,  St.  Paul  begins  scarce  any  Epistle  without  calling  the 
Church  addressed  in  it  either  holy,  called,  or  elect  (see  Bom.  i. 
6,  7;'  I  Cor.  i.  9,  24;  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Eph.  i.  i;  Phil.  i.  i;  CoL  i.  2 ; 
1  Thess.  i.  4;  a  Thess.  ii.  13  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8 — 10  ;  Heb.  iii.  i,  fite.). 
Were  the  Jews  spoken  of  as  '  a  peculiar  people,  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation'  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6)?  St.  Peter  addresses  the 
Christian  Church  as  '  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
peculiar  people,  that  they  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him 
who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light ; 
which  in  times  past  were  not  a  people,  but  now  are  the  people  of 
Gtod.''  So  too,  in  his  very  first  salutation  of  the  Church,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  he  calls  them 
'  strangers  (or  sojourners),  scattered  abroad,  elect  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^  (i  Pet.  i.  2);  where,  like  St. 
Paul,  he  no  doubt  uses  this  expression  with  special  reference  to 
the  objection,  which  the  Jews  made  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  thought,  that  God's  plan  was  only  to  call  the  children  of 
Israel.  But  no  !  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Church  (a  Gentile  as 
well  as  a  Jewish  Church)  as  chosen  and  preordained,  by  a  fore- 
known and  predestinated  counsel  of  God,  kept  secret  hitherto,  but 
now  made  manifest.' 

This  mode  of  treating  the  question  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  There  St. 
Paul  is  addressing  a  Gentile  Church.  Having  first  saluted  its 
members,  as  ^  the  holy  persons  in  Ephesus,  and  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus,*  he  at  once  proceeds  to  give  God  thanks  for  having 
blessed  the  Christian  Church  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  according  as  He  hath  chosen  that  Church  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  the  object  of  such  election  being,  that  it 
might  be  made  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love  ;  God 
having  predestinated  its  members  to  the  adoption  of  children  (as 


^  jrXi7r<Mf,  iyloiSj  oot  as  in  our  veraioa, 
'called  to  be  saints,'  but  'called,  holy/ 
as  the  Syriac. 

'  I  Pet  ii.  9,  10.  St.  Peter  has  here 
adopted  the  very  words  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  'Extyd.  xix.  5,  6  ;  xxiii. 
22,  as  rendered  by  the  LXX.  'EvevBi  fiw, 


....  vjxcis  Si  (ff€ff6k  fiot  /3a<rlXe(or  Icpd- 
Tcufia  /cat  fdvos  &yioy. 

'  Comp.  I  Pet.  V.  13;  where  he  speakfl 
of  the  whole  Church  at  Babylon  as  '  elect 
together  with'  those  churches  to  whom  he 
writes. 
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the  Jews  had  of  old  been  cUldren  of  God),  through  Jesus  Christ 
to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will^  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  (Eph.  i.  3 — 6).  He  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  Church's  blessing  in  having  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  says  that  now  Ood  has  made  known  His 
hitherto  hidden  will,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time 
all  things  were  to  be  collected  together  under  one  head  in  Christ, 
both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  (vv.  9,  10).  And  he 
continues  that  in  EUm  '  we  (that  is,  those  who  had  believed  from 
among  the  Jews)  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated 
according  to  His  purpose,'  &c.  '  In  whom  ye  also  (ye  Gentile 
Christians)  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  of  the  word  of  truth'  (vv. 

ii-i3.)« 

The  Apostle  next  proceeds  to  give  thanks  for  their  conversion 
and  faith,  and  to  pray  for  their  further  grace  and  enlightenment 
(Eph.  i.  15,  16  ;  ii.  10).  He  reminds  them  of  their  former  Gentile 
state,  when  they  were  without  Christ,  and  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel  (ii.  11,  12);  and  tells  them  that  now  they  are 
brought  nigh  by  Christ,  who  hath  broken  down  the  partition  wall 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  reconciled  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  God  in  one  body,  preaching  peace  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  far 
off,  and  to  the  Jews,  who  were  nigh  (vv.  13 — 1 7).  He  says,  that 
they  are  therefore  now  no  longer  far  off  from  God,  but  are  made 
feUow-citizens  of  the  same  city,  the  Church,  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  same  household  of  God,  and  are  built  on  the  same  founda- 
tion, and  all  grow  together  to  one  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (w.  1 8 
— 22).  All  this  was  a  mystery,  in  other  ages  not  made  known, 
but  now  revealed  to  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  viz.,  that 
it  had  been  part  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of  mercy,  that  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow-heirs  with  Jews,  both  members  of  the  same  body, 
the  Church,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ  by  the 
Gospel  (iii.  3 — 6). 


^  The  force  of  the  14th  yene  U  almost      Church.     Compare  the  language  of  St. 
lost  in  our  translation;   its  peculiarity      Peter  quoted  in  the  last  note  but  one, 


consisting  in  its  use  and  adaptation  of  the 
old  Testament  language  to  the  Christian 
Church.  The  words  rendered  in  our  Yer- 
sion,  *  until  the  redemption  of  the  pur- 
chased possession/  mean  more  likely  'with 
reference  to  the  ransom  of  God's  peculiar 
people,  or  of  the  people  whom  God  hath 
made  His  own;'  ds  iirok&rpwcuf  r^ 
irepixoirjaetn.    See  Exod.  xix.  5,  6 ;  xxiii. 


who  calls  the  Church  Xods  e^t  irepnrolrjaip, 
St  Paul  (Acts  XX.  38,)  speaking  to  the 
Ephesians,  calls  them  the  Church  of  God, 
Ijp  xepuTTOii^aaTo  d(d  toO  IBiov  aXfiaroi. 
The  expression  appears  to  mean  *  the 
people  whom  God  made  His  own/  so  first 
applied  to  tbe  Jewish,  afterwards  to  the 
Christian  Church.  See  Schleusner  on  this 
word,  Hammond,  RosenmUller  and  Mhc- 


12.     So  tbe  LXX.  read  Malacbi  iii.  17,      knight  on  Ephes.  i.  14,  and  on  i  Peter 
where  it  appears  prophetic  of  the  Gentile  '  iL  9, 
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The  Churches,  which  the  Apostles  thus  addressed  as  elect,  and 
on  which  they  impress  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  their  election, 
are  still  treated  by  them  as  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  their 
election  is  represented  not  merely  as  a  source  of  comfort,  but  also 
as  full  of  responsibility.  Thus,  to  the  Ephesians,  of  whose  election 
we  find  St  Paul  spoke  so  strongly  in  the  first  chapter,  he  says, 
'  I  .  .  .  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  called'  (Ephes.  iv.  i).  And  he  thenceforth  continues 
through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle,  teaching  them 
how  to  live,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  their  blessings — not  to  be  '  like 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro'  (iv.  14) — ^not  to  '  walk  henceforth  as 
other  Gentiles'  (17) — ^not  to  *  grieve  the  Spirit*  (30) — ^not  to  be 
partakers  with  fornicators  and  unclean  livers,  who  have  no  inhe- 
ritance in  God's  kingdom  (v.  i — 7) — ^to  *  have  no  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness*  (11) — to  *  walk  circumspectly, 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wise'  (15) — ^not  to  be  *  drunk  with  wine,  but 
to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit'  (18) — to  *  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,'  knowing  that  they  had  a  contest  against  wicked  spirits; 
that  80  they  might  *  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all,  to  stand'  (vi.  11,  13,  13). 

Just  similar  is  his  language  to  other  Churches.  Thus,  the 
Philippians,  whom  he  calls  *  saints,'  he  bids  to  *  work  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'  (Phil.  ii.  la ;  compare  iii. 
iri — 16).     The  Colossians,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  having  been 

*  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son/  he  bids  '  to  put 
on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,'  all  Christian  graces 
(iii.  in — 17) ;  and  to  avoid  all  heathen  vices  (iii.  5 — 9)  ;  and  that, 
on  the  very  principle  that  they  were  to  consider  themselves  as 
brought  into  a  new  state  in  Christ  (iii.  9,  10).  The  Thessalonians, 
whom  he  tells  that  he  *  knows  their  election  of  God'  ( i  Thess.  i. 
4),  he  warns  against  sloth  and  sleep  (i  Thess.  v.  6),  urges  them  to 
put  on  Christian  armour  (v.  8,  9),  exhorts  them  not  to  *  quench 
the  Spirit'  (v.  19).      And  to  Timothy  he  says  of  himself,  that  he 

*  endures  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake ;'  and  that,  not  because  the 
elect  are  sure  of  salvation,  but  in  order  that  *  they  msLj  also  obtain 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory'  (2  Tim. 
11.  I  ). 

In  exactly  the  same  manner,  St.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  ad- 
dresses those  to  whom  he  writes  as  '  elect,'  and  whom  he  calls 

*  an  elect  generation'  (i  Pet.  i.  2 ;  ii.  9)  :  but  he  still  urges  them 
to  *  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts'  (ii.  11) ;  to  *  pass  the  time  of  their 
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Bojouming  here  in  fear'  (i.  17);  to  be  sober  and  watcb  unto 
prayer'  (iv.  7) ;  to  'give  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
mre'  (2  Pet.  i.  10) ;  to  '  beware  lest,  being  led  away  with  the  error 
[>f  the  wicked,  they  fall  from  their  own  steadfastness'  (2  Pet.  iii.  17). 

All  this  is  in  the  same  spirit  and  tone.  It  is,  allowing  for  the 
change  of  circumstances,  just  as  the  prophets  addressed  the  Jews. 
Fhe  prophets  addressed  the  Jews,  and  the  apostles  addressed  Chris- 
tians, as  Gk)d's  chosen  people,  as  elect,  predestinated  to  the  Church, 
to  grace,  to  blessing.  But  then,  they  urge  their  blessings  and 
Section,  as  motives  not  for  confidence,  but  for  watchfulness.  They 
speak  to  them  as  having  a  conflict  to  maintain,  a  race  to  run ; 
snd  they  exhort  them  not  to  quench  the  Spirit  who  is  aiding 
them,  to  beware  lest  they  fall  from  the  steadfastness  of  their 
faith,  to  be  sober  and  watch  to  the  end. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  more  especially,  St.  Paul  considers  the  question  of  God's 
rqecting  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  calling  into  His  Church  a  body 
y£  persons,  elected  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  rejection 
3f  his  fellow-countrymen  he  himself  deeply  deplores ;  but  there 
iras  a  difficulty  and  objection  arising,  which  he  sets  himself  directly 
to  solve.  Otoi  had  chosen  Israel  for  His  people.  He  had  given 
them  '  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.' 
Could  then  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  be  explained  consistently  with 
Qod's  justice.  His  promises,  and  His  past  dealing  with  His  people  ? 
Objections  of  this  kind  the  Apostle  replies  to.  And  he  does  so  by 
ahowing,  that  God's  dealings  now  were  just  as  they  had  always 
been  of  old.  Of  old  He  gave  the  promise  to  Abraham,  but  after- 
irards  limited  it  to  his  seed  in  Isaac.  Then  again,  though  Esau 
and  Jacob  were  both  Isaac's  children.  He  gave  the  privileges  of  His 
Church  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  not  to  those  of  Esau ;  and 
that,  with  no  reference  to  Jacob's  goodness  :  for  the  restriction  of 
the  promise  was  made  before  either  Jacob  or  Esau  was  born ;  ex- 
actly according  to  those  words  by  Malachi,  where  God,  speaking  of 
His  calling  of  the  Israelites,  says,  '  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  hated'  (Rom.  ix.  6 — 13).  This  restriction  therefore  of 
God's  promises,  first  to  Isaac,  and  then  to  Jacob,  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  His  purposes  now  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  viz.,  to  bring 
to  Christian  and  Church  privileges  that  portion  of  the  Jews  who 
embraced  the  Gospel,  and  to  cast  off  the  rest  who  were  hardened 
in  unbelief  From  verse  11  to  verse  19,  St.  Paul  states  an  objec- 
tion to  this  doctrine  of  Gk)d's  election,  which  he  replies  to  in 
verse  ao.     The  objection  he  states  thus, '  Shall  we  say  then  th&t 
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there  is  injustice  witli  Gk)d  V  for  the  language  of  Scilpture  seems 
to  imply  that  there  is;  God  being  represented  as  saying,  'I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy/  which  shows  that  it  is  of  God's 
mercy,  and  not  of  man's  will.  Again,  it  is  said  to  Pharaoh,  '  For 
this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my  power  in 
thee.'  So  that  it  seems  to  be  taught  us,  that  Gk)d  shows  mercy 
on  whom  He  will,  and  hardens  whom  He  will.  It  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  said,  why  does  He  yet  find  fault  with  the  sinner; 
'  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will?'  (ver.  14 — 19).  This  objection 
to  God's  justice  the  Apostle  states  thus  strongly,  that  he  may 
answer  it  the  more  fully.  His  reply  is,  that  such  complaints 
against  God  for  electing  the  Jewish  people,  and  placing  Pharaoh  in 
an  exalted  station,  and  bearing  long  with  his  wickedness,  are  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant.  *  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  Gt>d  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and  another 
unto  dishonour?'  (vv.  20, 21)'  Shall  man  complain,  because  God 
ordained  the  Jews  for  a  place  of  eminence  in  His  Church,  or 
raised  Pharaoh  as  King  of  Egypt  to  a  position  of  honour,  and  yet 
a  position  in  which  he  would  only  the  more  surely  exhibit  his 
wickedness  ?  We  know  not  the  secret  motives  of  God's  will.  What, 
if  the  real  reason  of  all  this  were,  that  'God,  willing  to  manifest 
His  wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  known,'  as  he  did  with  Pha- 
raoh, so  now  also  has  endured  with  much  long-sufiering  the  unbe- 
lieving Israelites,  who  are  'vessels  of  wrath'  already  'fitted  to 
destruction,'  in  order  'that  He  might  make  kno^m  the  riches  of 
His  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared 


^  Sm  Jer.  xviii.  i — lo.  *The  Scrip- 
tural similitude  of  the  potter  aud  the  clay 
is  often  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  that  God  has  from  eternity  decreed, 
and  what  is  more,  has  revealed  to  i/«,  that 
He  has  so  decreed,  the  salvation  or  perdi- 
tion, of  each  individual,  without  any  other 
reason  assigned  than  that  such  is  His  will 
and  pleasure :  'We  are  in  His  hands,'  say 
these  predestinarians,  'as  clay  is  in  the 
potter's,  who  hatli  power  of  the  same  lump 
to  make  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another 
to  dishonour,'  not  observing,  in  their  hasty 
eagerness  to  seize  on  every  apparent  con- 
firmation of  their  system,  that  this  simili- 
tude, as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  makes  against 
them ;  since  the  potter  never  makes  any 
vessel  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
broken  and  destroyed.  This  comparison 
accordingly  agrees  much  better  with  the 


view  here  taken ;  the  potter,  according  to 
his  own  arbitrary  choice,  makes  'of  the 
same  lump  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  an- 
other to  dishonour,'  i,e.  some  to  nobler 
and  some  to  meaner  uses  ;  but  all  for  some 
use ;  none  with  the  design  that  it  should 
be  cast  away  and  dashed  to  pieoea :  even 
so  the  Almighty,  of  His  own  arbitrary 
choice,  causes  some  to  be  bom  to  wealth 
or  rajik,  others  to  poverty  and  obscurity ; 
some  in  a  heathen  and  others  in  a  Christian 
country ;  the  advantages  and  privileges 
bestowed  on  each  are  various,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  arbitrarily  dispensed  ;  the 
final  rewards  or  punishments  depend,  aa 
we  are  plainly  taught,  on  the  use  or  abuse 
of  these  advantages.' — Archbp.  Whately,. 
Essays  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paid,  Essay 
in.  on  Election,  kn  essay  full  of  clear  and 
thoughtful  statements  and  elacidatioiis. 
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for  a  position  of  honour,  even  on  us,  who  are  that  Church  of  Christ, 
irhich  He  hath  now  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the 
Grentiles'  (w.  20—04). 

If  we  will  cast  aside  preconceived  doctrines  and  conventional 
phraseology^  it  will  surely  appear  that  such  is  the  plain  meaning 
Off  this  memorable  chapter.  The  Apostle  is  explaining  the  justice 
of  God's  dealings,  in  having  long  borne  with  the  Jewish  race,  and 
BOW  casting  them  off  and  establishing  a  Church  composed  partly  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  partly  of  Gentile  converts.  Herein  He 
only  acted  as  He  had  ever  done,  calling  first  the  seed  of  Abraham 
His  chosen^  then  the  seed  of  Isaac^  elected  from  the  electa  and 
again  (elected  once  more  out  of  them)  the  seed  of  Jacob ;  and^  as 
He  had  borne  long  with  Pharaoh's  wickedness^  that  He  might 
make  him  the  more  signal  monument  of  His  vengeance,  so  perhaps 
it  was  with  the  Jews.  He  had  long  borne  with  them,  partly  in 
mercy^  and  partly  that  He  might  magnify  His  power^  and  show 
the  severity  of  His  justice. 

The  same  subject  is  kept  in  view,  more  or  less,  throughout  the 
two  following  chapters.  In  the  i  ith  he  again  distinctly  recurs  to 
the  bringing  of  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  race  into  the  Church  of 
Christy  not  indeed  the  whole  nation — but  restricted  again,  as  it 
once  was  in  Isaac,  and  afterwards  in  Jacob.  He  instances  the 
case,  in  which  all  Israel  seemed  involved  in  one  common  apostasy, 
and  yet  God  told  Elias  that  there  were  seven  thousand  men  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Even  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Gospel.  All  Israel  seemed  cast  off,  but  it  was  not  so;  a  remnant 
remained^  a  renmant  was  called  into  the  Church,  chosen  or  elected 
into  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  '  Even  so  at  this  present  time  also 
there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace'  (Bom.  xi.  5). 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  passage,  which,  even  more  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  considered  as  the  stronghold  either 
of  the  Calvinist  or  the  Arminian.  Each  claims  it  as  unquestion- 
ably his  own.  The  passage  is  Bom.  viii.  29,  30 :  '  For  whom 
He  did  foreknow.  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren.  Moreover,  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also 
called :  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified :  and  whom 
He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified.' 

The  Calvinist  contends,  that  the  passage  plainly  speaks  of  pre* 
destination  to  eternal  glory ;  the  various  clauses  showing  the  pro- 
gress  from  the  first  purpose  of  God,  through  calling  and  justifying, 
to  the  final  salvation  of  the  elect  soul.   The  Arminian  replies,  th».t>) 
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thougli  it  is  trae  that  the  passage  speaks  of  predestination  to  eternal 
glory^  yet  it  is  evidently  on  the  ground  of  foreseen  faith ;  for  it 
begins  with  the  words  '  whom  He  did  foreknow  /  showing,  that 
His  foreknowledge  of  their  acceptance  of  His  grace  was  the  motive 
of  His  predestination  of  their  glory.  That  the  Arminian  has 
scarcely  ground  for  this  argument  seems  clear  from  the  use  of  this 
word  '  foreknew*  in  Bom.  xi.  2 ;  where  *  God  hath  not  cast  away 
His  people  whom  He  foreknew/  can  scarcely  mean  otherwise  than 
'  whom  He  had  predestinated  to  be  His  Church  of  old/  But  then 
though  it  seems  that  the  passage  speaks  of  an  arbitrary  purpose, 
yet  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  any  direct  reference  to  future 
glory.  The  verbs  are  all  in  the  past  tense,  and  none  in  the  future, 
and  therefore  cannot  certainly  be  translated  as  future.  Either 
'  whom  He  justified,  them  He  glorified/^  or  whom  He  Justifies, 
them  He  also  glorifies/  would  correctly  render  it;  since  the 
aorist  expresses  either  a  past  or  a  present.  Hence  the  passage 
was  uniformly  understood  by  the  ancients  as  referring,  not  to 
future  glory  of  Christians  in  the  world  to  come,  but  to  tYizi  present 
glorification  of  the  elect,  which  consists  in  their  participation  in 
the  high  honour  and  privilege  bestowed  by  God  upon  His  Church.* 
And,  as  they  viewed  it,  so  grammatical  accuracy  will  oblige  us  to 
understand  it.  And  if  so,  then  we  must  interpret  the  passage  in 
correspondence  with  the  language  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  in  the  chapter  already  considered  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  ^  Those  whom  God  in  His  eternal  counsels  chose  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  His  elect  people,  the  Church,  He 
designed  to  bring  to  great  blessings  and  privileges ;  namely, 
conformity  to  the  likeness  of  His  Son,  calling  into  His  Church, 
justification,  and  the  high  honour  and  glory  of  being  sons  of 
Gk)d  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/^ 

It  would  exceed  our  limits,  if  we  were  to  consider  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     The  parables  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  i — 16),  and  of 


1  oOs  Zh  iHiKaluxre,  to&tovs  Kai  iSS^affe, 
'  See  Faber,  Prim,  Doct,  of  Election, 
who  quotes  Whitby,  Origen,  Chrysos- 
torn,  CEcumenius,  Theodore^,  Theophy- 
lact,  pf'eudo-Ambrosius,  and  Jerome,  as 
ooncuuing  in  this  iDterpretation  of  'glo- 
rified,' 

'  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  tho  passage,  divested  of 
conventional  phraseology,  which  cramps 
our  whole  mind  in  these  inquiries.  But  I 
jtboaid  wish  to  guard  against  dogmatizing 


too  decidedly  on  such  passages.  I  think 
this  passage,  and  one  other  (John  vi.  37 — 
39)  to  be  the  strongest  passages  iu  favour 
of  the  theory  of  St.  Augustine,  and  their 
full  weight  ought  to  be  given  them.  Some 
sound  and  learned  divines  have  thought, 
that  the  new  Testament  evidently  speaks 
of  election  to  grace,  and  that  most  of  the 
passages  on  the  subject  relate  to  this,  but 
that  there  are  also  passages  which  relate 
to  a  further  election  out  of  the  elect,  to 
glory. 
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the  wedding  feast  (Matt.  xxiL  i — 14)^  evidently  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  ecclesiastical  election^  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  then 
the  election  of  the  halt  and  maimed  heathen  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  into  the  Christian  Church.^ 

In  the  Acts,  we  read  of  God's  adding  '  to  the  Church  such  as 
should  be  saved '  (rove  ototojAevov^,  those  who  were  being  saved}, 
where  the  words  plainly  mean,  that  God  brought  into  His  Church 
those  whom  He  chose  to  the  privileges  of  a  state  of  salvation' 
(Acts  ii.  47). 

In  Acts  xiii.  48,  we  hear  of  persons  '  believing,  as  many  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,'  which  sounds  at  first  much  like  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  word  here  rendered 
ordained^  is  nowhere  else  employed  in  the  sense  of  predestinated; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted  here,  we  must  perforce  under- 
stand it  as  meaning,  that  they  were  predestinated  to  the  reception 
of  that  Gospel,  which  is  itself  the  way  to  eternal  life,  and  which, 
if  not  abused,  will  surely  lead  to  it.  Otherwise  the  passage 
would  prove,  that  all  those  who  heard  the  Apostles  and  embraced 
the  Gospel  and  the  Church  must  have  been  finally  saved;  a  thing 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
experience.' 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  have  two  or  three  passages, 
supposed  to  speak  markedly  the  language  of  Calvinism. 

1  '  All  that  the  Father  giveth  Me  will  come  to  Me  ;  and 
him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out '  (John  vi.  37). 

2  'And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  Me,  that 
of  all  which  He  hath  given  Me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day '  (John  vi.  39). 

3  '  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,   and  one  of  you  is 
devil  5^  (John  vi.  70). 

4  'My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me  :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never 


^  The  words,  with  which  these  two 
parables  end,  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  ex* 
oeption  to  the  use  of  the  word  elect  in  the 
Scriptures;  viz.  'Many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen  :'  xoXXot  ^Up  KXfjrdi,  6\iyoi  Si 
ixXeKTol.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  di£fe- 
rent  application  of  the  same  term.  Many 
Are  called  to  Christian  privileges,  but  only 
those  who  make  a  good  use  of  them  are 
chosen  to  salvation.  Notwithstanding, 
then,  a  difEeient  application  of  the  word 
chaten,  the  principle  laid  down  appears  to 
be  precisely  the  same. 


^  roifs  fftaj^ofUpovs,  Dr.  Hammond 
(on  Luke  xiii.  23,  and  i  Pet.  ii.  6,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Lowth  on  Isaiah 
i.  9,  Ezek.  vii.  6)  considers  this  expres- 
sion as  synonyiuous  with  the  'remnant* 

or  'escaped,'  Tia^  so  often  spoken  of  in 

the  old  Testament.    The  Syriao  renders 

the  wonls  by  |Z|.LiO  0001  ^H<«»  qui 

salvi  fiebant  in  ccetu  vel  ectlesia. 

'  See  Hammond  on  this  verse,  and 
also  liis  notes  on  Luke  xiii.  23 ;  1  Pek  ii.  6. 
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perish^  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.  My  Father^ 
which  gave  them  Me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  (man)  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's  hand '  (John  x.  27 — 29). 

5  '  Because  ye  are  not  of  the  worlds  but  I  have  chome  yon 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  '  (John  zv.  19). 

6  '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  Thine  own  Name  those  whom 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  We  are.  While  I 
was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  Thy  name ;  those 
that  Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but 
the  son  of  perdition ;  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled'  (John 
xvii.  II,  12). 

Some  of  these  passages,  taken  by  themselves,  undoubtedly 
bear  a  very  Calvinistic  aspect,  especially  the  second  and  the 
fourth.  But  if  we  take  them  all  together,  they  explain  each  other. 
The  whole  then  seems  a  connected  scheme.  The  Father  gives  a 
Church  of  disciples  to  His  Son ;  who  also  Himself  chooses  them 
from  the  world.  Those,  that  the  Father  thus  gives  to  the  Son, 
assuredly  come  to  Him,  and  are  joined  unto  His  fellowship.'  It 
is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  of  these  should  perish.  '  He 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner/  '  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'  Whilst  our 
blessed  Lord  was  on  earth  with  His  Church,  He  preserved  and 
guarded  it  by  His  presence,  and  when  He  left  it.  He  prayed 
the  Father  that  He  would  guard  and  support  His  disciples,  '  not 
taking  them  from  the  world,  but  keeping  them  from  the  evil ' 
(John  xvii.  15).  The  faithfulness  of  God  is  pledged  to  support 
His  tempted  servants,  and  His  greatness  secures  them  against  all 
dangers,  and  assures  them,  that  none  shall  be  able  to  take  them 
out  of  Christ's  hands.  Yet  that  their  final  perseverance  and  sal- 
vation arc  not  so  certainly  secured,  as  that,  because  they  have  been 
given  to  Christ,  they  can  never  at  last  be  condemned,  is  evidenced 
by  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  in  the  third  and  sixth  of  the 
above  passages,  is  numbered  with  Christ's  elect,^  and  with  those 
whom  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  yet  still  is  mentioned,  as  one 
who,  notwithstanding  Christ's  own  presence  and  guidance,  had 
fallen  away  and  perished.  He  like  the  rest,  had  been  of  Christ's 
sheep,  elect  to  discipleship  and  grace  ;  but,  having  quenched  the 
Spirit,  and  been  unfaithful,  he  was  not  chosen  to  salvation.' 


*  Compare  John  X.  i6:  'Other  sheep 
I  have,  that  are  not  of  this  fold'  (Gentiles, 
not  Jews) :  *  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
they  shall  hear  My  voice  :  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.' 


^  Compare  *I  speak  not  of  you  all; 
I  know  whom  1  have  chosen*  (meaning 
Judas).     John  xiii.  rS. 

'  I  cannot  see  that  any  force  is  put 
upon  the  passages  from  St.  John  by  the 
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Whatever  then  be  philosophically  trae  concerning  man's 
fireedom  and  Gkxl's  sovereignty  and  foreknowledge^  the  question, 
which  is  practical  to  us,  is,  How  far  has  God  revealed  in  Hb  word 
the  grounds  of  His  dealings  with  us  ?  If  the  foregoing  investi- 
gation has  been  fairly  conducted,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  reve- 
lation, which  has  been  given  us,  concerns  His  will  and  purpose  to 
gather  together  in  Christ  a  Church  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  to  this  Church  and  to  every  individual  member  of  it,  He  gives 
the  means  of  salvation.  That  salvation,  if  attained,  will  be  wholly 
due  to  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  which  first  chooses  the  elect  soul  to  the 
blessings  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  afterwards  endues  it  with 
power  to  live  the  life  of  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proffered 
salvation  be  forfeited,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the  fault  and 
wickedness  of  him  that  rejects  it.  Much  is  said  of  God's  will, 
that  all  should  be  saved,  and  of  Christ's  death  as  sufficient  for  all 
men;  and  we  hear  of  none  shut  out  from  salvation,  but  for  their 
own  faults  and  demerits.  More  than  this  cannot  with  certainty 
be  inferred  &om  Scripture;  for  it  appears  most  probable,  that 
what  we  learn  there  concerns  only  predestination  to  grace,  there 
being  no  revelation  concerning  predestination  to  glory. 

The  old  Testament,  our  blessed  Lord,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John,  and  after  them  the  earliest  Christian  fathers,  seem  thus 
in  perfect  harmony  to  speak  of  G^d's  election  of  individuals  to  His 
Church.  Of  any  further  election  we  cannot  say  that  they  did 
speak.  New  and  more  subtle  questions  were  brought  in  by  phi- 
losophers, like  Clement  and  Origan,  which  were  more  fully  worked 
out  by  the  powerful  intellect  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  contact  with 
philosophic  heretics  tempted  him  to  philosophic  speculations.  In 
later  times  the  disputations  of  the  schoolmen  still  mingled  meta- 
physics with  theology ;  till  the  acute  but  over-bold  mind  of  Calvin 
Jiioulded  into  full  proportion  a  system,  which  has  proved  the  fer- 
ule source  of  discord  to  all  succeeding  generations.  In  the  hands 
of  the  great  Genevan  divine  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  quiet  and 
otiose,  but  became  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  his  whole  scheme 
of  theology.  Much  of  that  scheme  was  sound  and  admirable ; 
but  it  was  so  made  to  bend  and  square  itself  to  its  author^s  strong 


ezplaoation  and  paraphrase  in  the  text. 
it  seeus  to  me  that,  when  aU  are  com- 
pax«d  together,  no  other  sense  can  be 
attached  to  them.  Yet,  as  above  noted, 
the  passages  marked  2  and  4,  and  Romans 
Tiii  «9»  30,  are  the  passages  most  favour- 
able to  the  theoiy  of  St.  Augustine.  And 


it  is  so  fearful  a  thing  to  put  a  strained 
intorpretation  on  the  words  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  a  system,  that  I 
would  not  willingly  err,  by  pressing  on 
others  those  interpretations,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  true. 
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view  of  predestination,  tliat  it  lost  the  fair  proportions  of  Catholic 
truth. 

Deep  learning  and  fervent  piety  have  characterized  many,  who 
have  widely  differed  in  these  points  of  doctrine.  It  is  well  for  us, 
disregarding  mere  hnman  authority  and  philosophical  discussions, 
to  strive  to  attain  the  simple  sense  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  But 
it  is  not  well,  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  to  condemn  those 
who  may  disagree  with  us:  nor,  because  we  see  practical  dangers 
in  certain  doctrines,  to  believe  that  all  who  embrace  those  doctrines 
must  of  necessity  fall  into  evil,  through  the  dangers  which  attach 
to  them.  Discussions  on  subjects  such  as  this  do  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  need  acuteness  and  subtilty,  as  humility  and  charity. 


ARTICLE   XVIII. 


Of  obkUtUng  ElemaZ  Salvation  only  hy  the 
Name  ofCkrUt, 


Thxt  also  are  to  be  had  accnraed  that 
preeame  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be 
saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  pro- 
fesseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his 
life  accordiDff  to  that  law,  and  the  light 
of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set 
cot  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved. 


JDe  $peranda  astema  salute  tantum  in 
nomine  Christi, 


Sunt  et  illi  anathematizandi,  qui  dicere 
audent  unumquemque  in  lege  aut  secta 
quam  profitetur  esse  servandum,  moiio 
juxta  illam  et  lumen  nature  accurate 
vixerit,  cum  sacra;  liters  tantum  Jesu 
Christi  nomen  prrodicent^  in  quo  salvo? 
fieri  homines  oporteat. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

rilHE  early  fathers^  with  great  unanimity  assert^  that  salvation 
I  is  only  to  be  had  through  Christy  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
So  Ignatius  says^ '  Let  no  man  be  deceived.  Even  heavenly  beings 
and  the  glory  of  angels  and  principalities^  visible  and  invisible^ 
unless  they  believe  in  the  Blood  of  Christy  even  for  them  is  con- 
demnation.'^  '  If  any  one  be  not  Tvithin  the  altar^  he  is  deprived 
of  the  bread  of  God.^ 

Ircnseus  says,  '  The  Church  is  the  entrance  to  life ;  all  who 
teach  otherwise  are  thieves  and  robbers.'^  *  They  are  not  par- 
takers of  the  Spirit  who  do  not  come  into  the  Church,  but  they 
defraud  themselves  of  life.'* 

Origen  says, '  Let  no  man  deceive  himself;  out  of  this  house, 
i.e.,  the  Church,  no  one  is  saved.'* 

Cyprian,  in  speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  says,  that 
'Whoever  is  separated  from  the  Church  is  separated  from  the 
promise  of  the  Church;  that  if  a  man  hath  not  the  Church  for 
his  mother,  he  hath  not  God  for  his  Father ;  and  that,  as  to  be 
saved  from  the  deluge  it  was  needful  to  be  in  the  ark,  so  to 
escape,  now,  we  must  be  in  the  Church.'® 


^  Mijdeh  vXopdffBia*  koI  rd  hrovpdyia 
Kol  ij  B6^a  TUP  iyyikiaPj  «rat  ol  Apxoyret 
oparol  re  Kal  idparoi,  idM  fi^  xurrevffcj- 
ffiv  €ls  Wb  alfia  XpUTTOV,  K^KtlPOtS  Kplwts 
icTUf. — Ad  Smym.  VL 

'  ^EAf  fi"^  Tis  i  irrhi  rov  0v(ria<mf- 
pLoVf  vaT€p€i7ai  rw  aprov  rov  GeoD. — 
Ad  Ephee,  v. 

'  *  H«o  (h.  e.  ecclesia)  est  enim  vitse 
introitus  ;  omnes  autem  reliqui  fures  sunt 
et  latroues.* — Adv.  JIar.  ill.  4. 


*  Spiritus ;  cujus  non  sunt  particlpes 
omnes  qui  non  concurrunt  ad  ecclesiam, 
sed  semetipsos  fraudant  a  vita  ....  ubi 
euim  ecclesia  ibi  et  Spiritus  Dei. — J  bid, 
III.  40.    See  the  whole  chapter. 

^  'Nemo  ergo  sibi  persuadeat,  nemo 
seipsum  decipiat ;  extra  hano  donium,  id 
est,  extra  ecclesiam,  nemo  salvatar.* — 
Hamil,  in  Jeeum  Nave,  in.  num.  5. 

'  'Quisquis  ah  ecclesia  segregatus 
adultene  jungitur,  a  promissis  eoQl«B\m 
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Lactantius  writes  that^ '  if  a  person  have  not  entered  into^  or 
liave  gone  out  of  the  Churclij  he  is  apart  from  salvation/^' 

Statements  in  great  number  to  the  same  purport  might  be 
quoted.  The  necessity  of  cleaving  to  Christy  of  being  baptized, 
and  of  belonging  to  the  Churchy  is  much  and  constantly  dwelt 
upon ;  and  so  the  rejection  of  baptism  is  often  spoken  of  as  ex- 
cluding from  life. 

In  the  Recognitions  of  Clement^  a  spurious  but  still  a  very 
early  work^  we  find  it  ai^^ued  from  St.  Matthew^  ^  that  if  a  person 
is  not  baptized^  not  only  will  he  be  deprived  of  Heaven,  but  will 
not  be  without  danger  in  the  resurrection,  however  good  his  life 
may  have  been/* 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  '  No  man  can  be  saved  without 
baptism  except  the  martyrs.^' 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  held,  that  infants  who  die  without 
baptism  '  will  neither  be  glorified,  nor  yet  be  punished.'^ 

And  so  the  pseudo- Athanasius  says,  '  It  is  clear  that  baptized 
children  of  believers  go  spotless  and  as  believers  into  the  king^ 
dom.  But  the  unbaptized  and  heathen  children  neither  go  to  the 
kingdom,  nor  yet  to  punishment,  seeing  they  have  not  committed 
actual  sin.'* 

When  the  Pelagian  controversy  had  arisen,  the  question  was 
considerably  agitated,  as  to  how  far  it  was  possible  for  the  un- 
baptized to  be  saved.  And  as  the  Pelagians  underrated  baptism, 
their  opponents  naturally  insisted  on  it  more  strongly. 

St.  Augustine,  the  great  anti-Pelagian  champion,  denounces, 
as  a  Pelagian  error,  the  opinion  that  unbaptized  infants  could  be 
saved.®     He  denies  that  any  can  be  saved  without  Baptism  and 


separatur.  Nee  pervenit  ad  Christ! 
prsemia,  qui  relinquit  ecclesiam  Christi. 
Alienus  est,  profanus  est,  hostis  est.  Ha- 
bere jara  Don  potest  Deam  Patrem,  qui 
Ecclesiam  noo  habet  matretn.  Si  potuit 
evadere  quisquam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe 
fuit,  et  qui  extra  ecclesiam  foris  fuerit, 
evadet.' — Dt  UnitaU  Ecclcsia.  Oxf.  1682, 
p.  109. 

^  'Sola  Catholica  ecclesia  est  quae 
verum  caltum  retinet.  Hie  est  fons  veri- 
tatis,  hoc  est  domicilium  fidei,  hoc  tern  plum 
Dei :  quo  si  quis  Don  intraverit,  vel  a  quo 
si  quis  exierit,  a  spe  TitsB  ac  salntis  sster- 
Dse  alienus  est.' — Lactant.  Lib.  iv.  c.  30; 
see  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  p.  350. 

^  '  Si  quis  Jesu  Baptisma  non  fuerit 
consecutus,  is  non  solum  ccelorum  regno 
frandabitur,   Terum  et  in    resurrectione 


mortuorum  non  absque  periculo  erit 
etianisi  bonoi  vit®  et  rectae  mentis  prse- 
rogativa  muniatur.' — Coteler.  I.  p.  501, 
c.  55  :  see  also  p.  551,  c.  10. 

*  cf  Ttj  fii)  \d^v  ^^  pdim(T/ia,  auh 
Tfifilav  oi>K  ix^*-  irX^y  fjJ>vov  fiaprvpuy^ 
dt  Kal  x^P^^  ^<>^  dSaros  Xati^dvovci  Trjy 
fiaffiKtlav. — CaUxhcs.  ill.  7. 

*  rods  di  fiifyre  Bo^aadi^cadaUf  fi'fprt 
K€iKa<r6i^a-€c6ai  irepl  toD  diKaiov  K/xrov, 
i^s  dcTippayioTOVS  iikv,  dvovi^povs  5^,  dXXd 
wa66vTeLs  fiaXkop  r^p  tvf^f^^  ^  Spaadp- 
Tttj. — Oratio  XL.    Tom.  i.  p.  653.    Colon. 

*  tA  di  d^dtrriara  Kal  rd  iOviKd^  oihc 
eh  paeiXelav  elff^pxovrcu'  dXX*  oihe  iraXu* 
e/s  K6\acriy'  dfiapriay  oCfK  ^trpa^av. — 
Qaagtiones  (id  Antiockum.    Qua^t.  cxiv. 

*  See  De  GtstU  Pelagii,  c.  xi.  Tom.  x. 
p.  204, 
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the  Eucharist.^  The  Pelagians  seem  to  have  promised  to  infants 
unbaptized  a  kind  of  mean  between  Heaven  and  hell.  This 
Augustine  uMerly  condems  ;*  and  he  himself  positively  asserts^ 
that  no  one  apart  from  the  society  of  Christ  can  be  saved.'  Bap- 
tised infants^  he  says^  at  death  passed  into  eternal  life^  unbaptized 
into  eternal  death.^ 

In  the  work  of  the  pseudo-Ambrosius^  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Prosper,  who  is  evidently  a  fol- 
lower of  St.  Augustine^  we  read  of  some  infants  as  regenerate  to 
eternal  life^  others  unregenerate,  passing  to  perpetual  misery.^ 

The  earlier  fathers  however^  though^  as  we  have  seen^  strongly 
stating  that  baptism,  faith  in  Christ,  union  with  the  Churchy  are 
the  only  appointed  means  of  safety,  held  language  far  less  severe 
than  St.  Augustine's  on  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  the  heathen 
and  the  unbaptized.  Justin  Martyr,  for  instance,  appears  to  have 
had  the  notion,  that  ancient  philosophers '  received  some  revelation 
from  the  Son  of  God,'  and  so  were  led  to  oppose  Polytheism.^ 
Similar  views  must  have  occurred  to  Tertullian,  who  looked  on 
Socrates  as  having  some  insight  into  divine  truth  -^  and  thought 
that  a  kind  of  inspiration  had  reached  the  ancient  philosophers.' 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  believed  the  heathen  generally  under  the 
dominion  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  and  Bishop  Kaye  thinks  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  must,  if  he  had  entertained  the 
question  at  all,  have  led  him  to  decide  against  the  salvability  of 
the  heathen.^  There  may,  however,  exist  a  strong  persuasion  of 
the  necessity  of  baptism,  without  a  decided  dogmatizing  on  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  offered ;  and,  in  any 
case,  on  subjects  so  profound  as  this,  we  cannot  always  insist  that 
any  author  shall  be  consistent  with  himself.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  sympathies  were  strong  with  the  ancient  philosophers,  speaks 
of  the  law  as  given  to  the  Jews,  and  philosophy  to  the  Greeks, 


^  De  Peceatorum  Meritis  et  JtemisiionCf 
Tom.  X.  p.  15. 

'  Ik  Anima  et  ejus  oriyine,  c.  9,  Tom. 

X.  p.  343- 

•  J)e  Peccatorum  Mentis  et  RemisaiorUf 
c.  n.  Tom.  X.  p.  8a 

*  Jk  Bono  PeneverarUicB,  c.  30,  31, 
Tom.  X.  p.  837. 

'  De  Vocatione  Gentium,  Lib.  i.  cap. 
7  ;  Lib.  IL  cap.  8.  Vossms  attributes  it 
to  Prosper,  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  sixth 
century,  not  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  the 
diHciuIe  of  St.  Augustine. 

rovs  inrb  X670V    (t.«.,   ratione)   iikiyx^ 


TavTo,  dXXd  koI  h  papfidpois  inr'  airoG 
ToO  A6701/  fjLop<^<t>64yros  xal  dfdpiinrov 
yepofUpov  Kal  *lrjffoo  Xpurrwf  K\ri0iirros, 
Apol»  I.  p.  56.  Comp.  Dial,  pp.  218,  220. 

'  '  Idem  (Socrates)  et  quum  aliquid 
de  veritate  sapiebat^  deos  negans,*  &c. — 
Apolog.c,  46. 

^  *  Tnceo  de  philosopbii,  quos  superbia 
severitatis  et  duritia  discipliDfls  ab  omni 
timore  securos,  nonnulius  etiam  afflatus 
Veritatis  ad  versus  Deos  erigit* — Ad  iVo- 
tiones,  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  Bishop  Kaje*i 
Ttrtullian,  pp.  174,  345. 

*  iSee  as  above,  p.  345. 
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before  the  coming  of  Christ.  He  considers  philosophy  as  having 
borrowed  much  from  Revelation^  and  thinks  it  was  capable  by  God^s 
appointment  of  justifying  those  who  had  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing better.^ 

This  charitable  hope  concerning  the  salvability  of  the  heathen, 
though  naturally  less  entertained  by  divines  who,  like  Augustine, 
were  engaged  in  opposing  Pelagianism,  is  not  confined  to  the 
earliest  fathers.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  commenting  on  St.  Paul's 
argument  in  the  second  chapter  of  Romans,  verse  29,  evidently 
implies  that  the  religious  and  virtuous  Gentile  might  have  been 
saved,  whilst  the  ungodly  Jew  would  be  condemned.*  On  the 
contrary,  St.  Augustine,  with  reference  to  the  same  passage, 
understood  by  the  Gentile  who  does  by  nature  the  things  of  the 
Law,  not  the  uninstructed  heathen,  but  Hhe  Gentile  Christian, 
who  does  by  grace  the  things  of  the  Law.' 

We  have  seen,  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  the  pseudo- 
Athanasius  believed  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Heaven  and 
hell  for  heathens  and  infants  unbaptized.  In  this  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  Pope  Innocent  III. ,  and  some  of  the  schoolmen ;  and,  no 
doubt,  out  of  this  arose  the  belief  in  a  limbus  for  those  children, 
who  die  without  baptism  and  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin. 

To  proceed  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  the  Council  of 
Trent  anathematizes  all  who  deny  that  baptism  is  necessary  to 
salvation  j*  which,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  deciding  on 
the  state  of  the  unbaptized. 

Among  the  foreign  reformers,  Zuinglius  believed,  that  all 
infants  and  heathens  might  partake  of  God's  mercies  in  Christ.^ 
Luther  denies  in  plain  terms  remission  of  sins  to  any  without  the 
Church.*  But  the  Lutheran  Confessions  do  not  appear  to  say 
much  on  this  head.  Calvin,  though  appearing  to  think  baptism 
the  only  means  whereby  elect  infants  could  be  regenerate  and  so 
saved,  if  they  died,'^  yet  argues  forcibly  against  such  as  consign 
all  unbaptized  infants  to  damnation.^  Still  he  says  of  the  visible 
Church,  that  we  have  no  entrance  into  life,  unless  she,  our  Mother, 


*  "Hi*  fji^p  otv  irpb  Trjs  tou  Kvplov 
vaftovfflas  els  iLKaiwrdvriv  'EXXiyo'ti' 
^vayKaia  ipiXwrotpia. — Strom.  I.  p.  331. 
^ikoao^Ua  ti  if '  EWrjviKTfi,  olov  irpoKaOaL- 
pti  Kai  wpo€dL^€L  T^v  ^vx^v  els  wapadoxh'' 
irUrretas. — Strom,  vii.  p.  839.  eUirtas 
ofnt  'lovdalois  puh  ydfios,  "EXKrjai  Si  <f>i\o- 
(ro<f>la  fUyjn  rffS  vapov<rLas,  ivrevOev  hi 
i)  KXifffis  ii  KaSoKtKii  els  vepiot/trioy  duccu- 
9^1^71%  Xo6j'. — Strom,  yu  p.  823. 


'  Chrysost.  Horn.  vi.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. 

'  Ve  Spiritu  et  Litera,  §  43,  Tom.  x. 
p.  ro8.  Com  p.  contra  Juliunum,  Lib.  iv. 
33,  24,  35,  Tom.  X.  p.  597. 

*  Se«s.  VII.  Can.  v.  JJc  Baptismo. 

*  Soe  on  thU  subject  under  Art.  xvii. 

•  Catechusmua  Major.  Op.  Tom.  v. 
p.  629. 

'  Jiutitut.  IV.  xvi.  1 7. 

•  Ibid,  IV.  xvi.  a6. 
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conceives  us  in  her  womb ;  and  without  her  bosom  is  no  remission 
of  sin  or  salvation  to  be  hoped  for.' 

Cranmer's  Catechism  was  published  hj  him  a.d.  1548.  It  was 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus  Jonas^  a  Lutheran  divine. 
Sometimes  in  the  translation  alterations  were  introduced  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  or  under  his  direction,  which  are  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  show  his  own  opinions.  One  strong  passage  on  the 
subject  of  this  Article  is  translated  literally  and  with  all  the  force 
of  the  original :  '  If  we  should  have  heathen  parents  and  die 
without  baptism,  we  should  be  damned  everlastingly.^'  But  another 
passage,  which  cannot  be  considered  stronger,  if  so  strong,  is  left 
out  in  the  translation,  apparently  because  Cranmer  was  unwilling 
so  decidedly  to  dogmatize  on  this  question.' 

In  the  first  Book  of  Homilies  we  read,  '  If  a  heathen  man 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  do  such  other  like  works ; 
yet  because  he  doth  them  not  in  faith  for  the  honour  and  love  of 
God,  they  be  but  dead,  vain,  and  fruitless  works  to  him.  Faith  it 
is  that  doth  commend  the  work  to  God ;  for,  as  St.  Augustine 
saith,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  that  work  which  cometh  not  of 
faith  is  naught ;  where  the  faith  of  Christ  is  not  the  foundation, 
there  is  no  good  work,  what  building  soever  we  make.'^ 

NoeFs  Catechism  is  a  work  drawn  up  long  after  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Articles,  and  therefore  not,  like  the  writings  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  or  the  first  Book  of  Homilies,  historically 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  Articles ;  yet  from  the  approbation  it 
received  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  looked  on  as  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  words  on  this  subject 
are: 

*  M,  Is  there  then  no  hope  of  salvation  out  of  the  Church  ? 

'  A.  Out  of  it  there  can  be  nothing  but  damnation  and  death/* 


1  *Non  alios  est  in  vitatn  ins^ressus  nisi 
Doe  ipsa  (h.  e.  visibilis  eoclesia;  concipiat 
io  utero,  nisi  nos  pariat,  &c.  £xtra  ejus 
gremium  nulla  est  speranda  peccatorum 
rexnissio,  nee  ulla  salus.' — iv.  i.  4. 

'  Cranmer  s  Catechitmi,  Oxford,  1829, 
pu  39  of  the  Latin,  p.  51  of  the  English. 
See  Preface,  p.  xvi. 

"  llie  passage  is  in  the  Latin,  p.  106. 
'  £t  ut  finniter  credamus  has  immensas, 
iiieffabiles,  infinitas  opes  et  tbesauros  veros, 
primiUas  regni  coBlorum  et  vitse  aBternse, 
tantuni  in  ecolesia  esse,  nusqoam  alibi, 
neqne  apud  sapientes  et  philosophos  gen- 
tium, neque  apud  Turcicam  illam  tot  mil- 
lium  bominum  oolluviem,  neque  apud 
papisticaoi  illam  et  titolo  tenus  ecclesiam 


inveniri.'  These  words  are  omitted  in 
page  1 25  of  the  English  ;  yet  the  follow- 
ing words  occur  in  the  same  page :  'With- 
out the  Churoh  is  no  remission  of  sin.' 
In  the  Confutation  of  Unwritten  Verities 
(TForifc*,  VoL  iv.  p,  510)  Cranmer  says, 
'  To  that  et<}rnal  salyation  cometh  no  man 
but  he  that  hath  the  Head  Christ.  Yea, 
and  no  man  can  have  the  Head  Christ 
which  is  not  in  His  Body  the  Church.* 

«  First  Part  of  HomUy  on  Cfood  Worlrt. 
Compare  the  language  of  St.  Augustine, 
Contra  Julianwn^  Lib.  iv.  quoted  under 
Art.  xm.  p.  324. 

^  M,  >iuiiane  ergo  salutis  spes  extra 
Eoclesiam  t  A,  Extra  eam  nihil  nisi  dam- 
natio  exitium  atque  interituB  «iaa  v^\m>C 
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Hie  above  cited  passages  sbow^  that  the  English  reformers 
strongly  held  the  doctrine,  that  without  Christy  without  baptism, 
apart  from  the  Church,  no  salvation  is  offered  to  man,  and  that 
if  we  reject  them,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  it.  It  might  even 
seem,  that  they  took  the  strong  views  of  St.  Augustine  against  the 
salvability  of  the  heathen  or  of  infants  unbaptized  under  any 
circumstances.  Yet  there  are  some  indications  of  reluctance  to 
assume  so  decided  a  position.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  assert  strongly,  that  no  other  means  of  salva- 
tion are  offered^  that  no  other  hope  is  held  out,  without  determining 
positively  that  all  who  are  cut  off  from  the  means  of  grace, 
inevitably  perish.  Many  of  the  fathers  appear  to  have  thought 
this  a  consistent  view  of  the  case.  Calvin,  as  we  have  seen, 
denied  salvation  out  of  the  visible  Church,  and  yet  would  not 
allow  that  all  unbaptized  infants  perish.  And  so  Cranmer, 
though  translating  one  strong  passage  from  Justus  Jonas,  has  left 
another  out  of  his  Catechism,  probably  because  he  would  not 
pronounce  definitely  on  the  state  of  Heathens  and  persons  in 
ignorance. 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  it  comes  naturally 
and  properly  between  the  Article  on  God's  election  of  persons  into 
His  Church,  and  the  Article  which  defines  the  Church  itself.  It 
condemns  that  latitudinarianism,  which  makes  all  creeds  and  all 
communions  alike,  saying  that'  all  men  may  be  saved  by  their  own 
sect,  so  they  shape  their  lives  according  to  it,  and  to  the  law  of 
nature.  The  ground,  on  which  it  protests  against  this  view  of 
matters,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  set  forth  no  other  name  but  Christ's 
whereby  we  may  be  saved.  The  opinion  here  condemned  there- 
fore is,  not  a  charitable  hope,  that  persons  who  have  never  heard 
of  Christ,  or  who  had  been  bred  in  ignorance  or  error,  may  not 
be  inevitably  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  His  atonement ;  but  that 
cold  indifference  to  faith  and  truth,  which  would  rest  satisfied 
and  leave  them  in  their  errors,  instead  of  striving  to  bring  them  to 
faith  in  Christ  and  to  His  Body  the  Church,  to  which  alone  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel  are  made,  and  to  which  by  actual  revelation 
God's  mercies  are  annexed. 
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Section  IL— SCRIPTURAL   PROOF. 

THE  teaching  of  the  Article  will  be  sufficiently  established,  if 
we  show : 

I.  That  Holy  Scripture  sets  out  to  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christy  whereby  men  may  be  saved. 

II.  That  salvation  is  therefore  offered  only  in  the  Church. 

III.  That  accordingly,  we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  men 
shall  be  saved  by  their  own  law  or  sect,  if  they  be  diligent  to 
frame  their  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature. 

I.  The  first  proposition  appears  from  such  passages  as  these: 
*  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him'  (John  iii.  36).  '  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  Me'  (John  xiv.  6).  ^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Chrisf  (i  Cor.  iii.  11).  '  There  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all'  (i  Tim.  ii.  5,  6).  '  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world'  (i  John  ii.  2).  ^  This  is  the  record^ 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son. 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  Life ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God  hath  not  life'  (i  John  v.  12).  Compare  Mark  xvi.  15,  16; 
John  i.  29;  iii.  14 — 17;  v.  40;  x.  9 ;  xx.  31 ;  Acts  xiii.  38; 
Bom.  vii.  24,  25;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Heb.  v.  9 ;  xi.  6 ; 
xii.  2.  ^Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved'  (Acts  iv.  12).  '  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  re- 
mission of  sins'  (Acts  x.  43).  '  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  and  thy  house'  (Acts  xvi.  30,  31). 

II.  The  second  proposition  appears  from  this  : 

When  our  Lord  had  offered  the  propitiation,  by  which  He 
became  the  Saviour  of  mankind^  He  commissioned  His  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  found  the  Church ;  and  '  He  said  unto 
them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gt>spel  to  every 
creature :  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned'  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16). 

Accordingly,  when  St.  Peter's  sermon  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
had  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  those  that  heard  it^  so  th».l 
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they  cried,  ^  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  then  Peter 
said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins'  (Acts  ii.  37,  38). 
And  so,  in  like  manner,  whensoever  persons  were  converted  to 
the  faith,  they  were  at  once  baptized  into  the  Church.  Compare 
Acts  viii.  12,  13,  36,  38  ;  ix.  18 ;  x.  47,  48  ;  xvL  33;  xix,  5 ; 
xxii.  16,  &c. 

Hence,  St.  Peter  (i  Pet.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  baptism  as  saving 
us,  like  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  for  baptism  places  us  within  the  Church, 
which,  like  Noah's  ark,  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  Christ's  disciples 
in  the  flood  of  ungodliness  around  it.  And  St.  Paul  tells  us  that, 
'  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ'  (Gal. 
iii  27).  And  as  thus  baptism,  by  placing  us  within  the  Church, 
puts  us  in  a  place  of  safety,  a  state  of  salvation,  so  it  is  the 
Church  only  which  is  said  to  be  saved.  Christ  is  called  '  the 
Head  of  the  body  the  Church'  (Col.  i.  1 8),  and  so  is  said  to  be 
'  the  Saviour  of  the  body'  (Ephes.  v.  23),  of  which  He  is  the 
Head.  He  represents  Himself  as  the  Vine,  and  all  members  of 
His  Church  as  branches  of  that  Vine ;  and  then  says,  *  I  am  the 
Vine,  ye  are  the  branches  ;  he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him, 
the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit;  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch 
and  is  withered'  (John  xv.  5,  6). 

Again  we  read,  that  ^  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Him- 
self for  it;  that  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  He  might  present  it  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church :'  Sec.  (Ephes.  v.  25,  26,  27).  And 
accordingly,  when  first  God's  grace  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  was  bringing  men  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Christian  faith, 
we  are  told  that  the  Lord  '  added  unto  the  Church  daily  such  as 
were  being  saved'  (roue  crtjjtoixivovg)  (Acts  ii.  47). 

III.  As  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  be  baptized  into  His  name, 
and  incorporated  into  His  Church,  are  the  appointed  means  to 
salvation ;  so  to  reject  Him  and  continue  in  unbelief  is  the  way  to 
be  lost.  When  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  our  Lord  promised 
that  those,  who  believed  so  as  to  be  baptized,  should  be  saved,  or 
placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  :  but  He  added,  ^  He  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned'  (Mark  xvi.  1 6).  So  He  said  of  those  that 
rejected  Him,  ^  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God  :  and  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
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deeds  were  evil'  (John  lii.  i8,  19).  'He  that  rejeeteth  Me,  and 
jreceiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him;  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day' 
(John  xii.  48).  And  to  St.  John  he  declared  that  '  the  unbeliev- 
ing. .  •  .  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with 
fire  and  brimstone '  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs,  that  as  there  is  no  sal- 
vation ofiered  but  by  Christ  and  to  those  who  believe  and  are  bap- 
tized in  His  Name,  so  those  who  reject  Him  shall  be  rejected ;  and 
that  therefore  we  cannot  hold  out  the  hope  of  salvation  to  those 
who  adhere  to  another  sect  or  law,  as  though  they  might;  be  saved 
by  that,  if  only  they  lived  up  to  its  requirements.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  add  more,  we  might  refer  to  those  passages,  in  which 
it  is  declared  that,  after  the  Gospel  was  come,  the  law  of  Moses, 
being  done  away,  could  never  give  salvation  to  those  who  lived 
under  it,  (see  Bom.  iii.  9,  23 ;  ix.  31,  32 ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  21 ;  iii.  21, 
22 ;  V.  2,  4,  Sec.)  If  the  Law  of  Moses  could  not  justify,  a  law 
which  did  come  from  God,  much  less  can  we  believe,  that  any 
creed  of  man^s  device  could  be  safe  for  any  to  abide  in. 

The  question  concerning  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  need 
liardly  be  discussed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Scripture  says  very 
little  about  them.  Its  words  concern  and  are  addressed  to  those 
who  can  hear  and  read  them,  not  to  those  that  hear  them  not. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  no  religion  but  Christ^s,  no  society  but 
His  Church,  is  set  forth  as  the  means  of  our  salvation.  Those, 
who  have  these  means  proposed  to  them  and  wilfully  reject  them, 
must  expect  to  be  rejected  by  Christ.  Whether  there  be  any 
mercy  in  store  for  those  who,  nursed  in  ignorance,  have  not  had 
the  ofier  of  this  salvation,  has  been  a  question ;  and  it  is  not 
answered  in  this  Article.  If  we  have  some  hope  that  they  may 
be  saved,  still  we  must  certainly  conclude,  not  that  their  oum  law 
or  sect  will  save  them,  but  that  Christ,  who  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  and  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  may 
have  mercy  on  them,  even  though  they  knew  Him  not.^ 

to  b«  a  most  certain  rule  of  interpreting 
Scripture  that  it  nerer  spealu  of  persons 
when  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  of 
its  speaking  to  them.  ...  So  the  heatheo, 
who  died  before  the  wonl  was  spoken, 
and  in  whose  hind  it  was  never  preached, 
are  dead  to  the  word  ;  it  concerns  them 
not  at  all;  but,  the  moment  it  can  reach 
them,  it  is  theirs,  and  for  them.' — Dr. 
Arnold's  Life  and  Correfpondence^  Letter 
LXV. 


^  Passages,  such  as  Psalm  iz.  17,  *  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God,'  are  brought 
{(Hward  as  proving  that  all  heathen  nations 
■hall  be  damned.  Yet  heU  in  this  case  is 
Hades,  not  Qthenna;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Rom.  iL  xi — 16,  Acts  xvii.  26,  27, 
30^  appear  to  prove  that  it  is  not  impos 
Bible  heathens  may  be  capable  of  salvation. 
Ko  doabt  the  reason  why  so  little  is  said 
ikboat  them  is^  that  it  is  impossible  that 
what  Is  11^  can  reach  them.    '  I  hold  it 
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The  Tiaible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  oongre- 
gfttion  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the 
pure  word  of  Grod  is  preached,  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  ministered,  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 
As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alex- 
andria, and  Antioch,  have  erred,  so  also 
the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies, 
but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 


De  Sedetia, 


EooUESiA  Christi  visibilis  est  coetns  fide- 
Hum,  in  quo  verbum  Dei  purum  prsedica- 
tur  et  Sacramenta  quoad  ea  qu»  neces- 
sario  exigantur  juxta  Christi  institntum 
recte  administrantur.  Siout  erravit  £o- 
desia  Hierosolymitana,  Alexandrina,  et 
Antioohena;  ita  et  erravit  Ecclesia  Ro- 
mana,  non  solum  quoad  agenda,  et  cere- 
moniarum  ritus,  verum  in  his  etiam  qua^ 
oredenda  sunt. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

AFTER  speaking  of  God^s  election,  probably  meaning  thereby 
election  to  the  blessings  of  His  Church ;  after  declaring,  that 
the  promise  of  salvation  is  not  to  be  held  out  to  all  persons  of  all 
sects  and  religions;  the  Articles  proceed  to  define  the  Church 
itself,  into  which  God  predestinates  individuals  to  be  brought,  and 
which  is  appointed,  as  the  earthly  home  of  those,  who  embrace  the 
Gospel  and  would  be  saved. 

A  distinct  definition  was  naturally  called  for  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  great  schisms  were  likely  to  arise,  and  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  God,  and  made 
communion  with  the  Pope  a  necessary  note  of  the  Church. 
Such  distinct  definitions  we  may  not  always  meet  with  in  earlier 
times. 

Ignatius  calls  the  Church,  '  the  multitude  or  congregation 
that  is  in  God ;"  says  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy,  that,  ^  without 
these  there  is  no  church  /•  and,  *  wheresoever  the  bishop  shall 
appear,  there  let  the  multitude  also  be ;  as  where  Jesus  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  Catholic  Church.^' 

Justin  Martyr  identifies  the  Church  with  those  called  Chris- 
tians, partakers    of    the  name   of    Christ;  speaks   of  it  as  one 


1  t6  iv  Gev  TrXridos— Trail.  8. 

— Ibid.  3. 

'  6vov  t»   4»<urQ  6  irliTKOiros,  iKcl  rb 


^Irjcovs      cK€i     ij     KadoXiKTj     iKK\rj<rla. — 
Smyrn.  8. 
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synagogue  and  one  assembly ;  and  saysj  it  is  as  the  daaghter  of 
God.i 

Irenseus  speaks  of  the  Church  as  consisting  of '  those  who  have 
received  the  adoption ;  for  this  is  the  synagogue  of  God^  which 
God  the  Son  has  assembled  by  himself.^  It  is  the  Paradise  of 
God  planted  in  the  world ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  garden  are  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  It  is  spread  throughout  the  worlds  sown  by 
Apostles  and  their  followers^  holdings  from  them,  the  one  faith  in 
the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption,  and  General  Judgment.^  It 
is  one,  though  universal.^  Its  Head  is  Christ.^  It  is  a  visible 
body,  animated  by  oae  Spirit,  everywhere  preaching  one  and  the 
same  faith,  one  and  the  same  way  of  salvation.^  The  tradition, 
or  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  Church, 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  and  bishops  from  the  Apostles.^  He 
says,  the  successors  of  the  first  bishops  might  be  enumerated  in 
many  Churches ;  and  singles  out  more  particularly  the  Churches 
of  Bome  and  Smyrna,  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.' 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Church,  as  composed  of  all  the 
Churches  founded  by  Apostles,  or  offsprings  of  Apostolic  Churches, 
and  living  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith  and  disciplined^ 

The  Church,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
assembly  of  the  elect,"  the  congregation  of  Christian  worshippers;*^ 
the  devout  Christians  being,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  unworthy  members  being  like  the  carnal  part.** 

Origen  says.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  animated  by 
the  Son  of  God,  the  members  being  all  who  believe  in  Him.^^  The 


^   Oti  ToTf  €lt  airrbv  TurrtOouffiP,  utf 

fii^  iKKXffffl^  6  \6yos  rod  OeoO,  wt  Bvya- 
rpi  rj  iKKXrjfflg.  tq  i^  6v6/AaTOi  a&rov 
yeyofidPTf,  Kal  fierturxoi^jj  rod  6v6fiaTos 
avTW  {XpuFTtayol  7A/)  xdyres  Ka\o6- 
fu$a).  c.T.X. — Dial.  p.  287. 

'  ZTor.  m.  6.  *  v.  20. 

*  L  2  (where  the  faith  of  the  Church  is 
ciyen  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Creed), 


V.  la 


I.  3.  m.  II.  V.  ao. 


•in.  18.  V.  18. 

'  TOUTO  t6  K-^pvyfxa  irapciXi70uta,  Kal 
To&njif  T^p  rUrTWf  u)t  irpo4<pafX€v,  ij  iK- 
KXrjffta  Kdlfrtp  iv  S\({)  t<^  Kdapofi  dieairap- 
/Uin%  irifieXws  ^uXdcro-fi,  cJs  f^a  cIkw 
olKOXMra,  Kal  ifiolui  xurT€t'>€i  toOtoh  cus 
puojf  ^vxhv  Kol  r^v  avT^v  ix^^^^  i^^P" 
^lajff  Kol  ffvpxfHiivwt  ravra  KripOcffeif  koI 
diSd<rK€if  Kol  Tapa^Liwruff  wi  iv  arhfia 
K€KTrjfiinj, — Lib.  I.  cap.  3  ;  also  Lib.  Y. 
cap.  2a 


•  Lib.  in.  cap.  3. 

*Ibid. 

w  De  Prastcript  HcBretic.  20,  21. 

*^  Ov  pvv  rbv  r6iro»  dXXA  rb  HBpourpuoL 
ru>¥  iK\€KTuif,  iKKktiffUuf  jcaXw. — Strom, 
vii.  p.  846. 

^*  rb  SBpolff/ia  tOp  raXt  edxM  <iwi- 
Ketfi^pup.  'The  congregation  of  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  prayer.* — 
Strom,  vn.  p.  848. 

"  Sw/io  di  dWiryopeiTat  ij  iKK\rf<ria 
Kvplov,  6  T¥€vnaTiKbs  Kal  Aylos  x^P^^' 
i^  Sjv  ol  rb  ivofia  iriK€K\rjfUpoi  fUtPOP, 
^lovPTCi  bi  06  Karb,  Xbyop,  ffdpKes  elcL — 
Strom.  VII.  p.  885. 

"  Aiyofi€P  Srt  ^ufia  X.piaroO  <f>afflp 
etpat  ol  0€ioi  \6yoif  virb  tov  TioO  rov  GeoO 
^vxoip^€POPf  T^p  Tdcap  ToO  GeoO  iKKXri- 
fflap,  fUXrf  bi  TOVTou  rod  Zitifiaro^  tlpai 
(Js  SXov  Toifi  bi  ripas  robs  Ttffriioprat, 
— Contra  Celtum^  vi.  48. 
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visibility  of  the  Church  he  expresses,  by  sayings  that  '  we  should 
give  no  heed  to  those  who  say,  '  There  is  Christ/  but  show  Him 
not  in  the  Church,  which  is  full  of  brightness  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth/^ 

Cyprian  calls  the  Church  the  Mother  of  all  the  children  of 
God  ;  compares  it  to  the  ark  of  Noah,  in  which  all  who  would  be 
saved,  should  take  refuge ;  and  says  that,  whilst  it  puts  forth  its 
rays  through  all  the  world,  yet  it  is  but  one  light.* 

Athanasius  we  find  speaking  of  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Church ;'  and  of  unfaithful  Christians  as  the  tares  among  the 
good  seed.^ 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  the  Church  is  called  Ecclesia 
(assembly),  because  it  calls  out  and  assembles  together  all ;  just 
as  the  Lord  says,  '  Assemble  all  the  congregation  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  witness  '  (Lev.  viii.  3).  The  Church  is  called  Catholic, 
because  it  is  throughout  aU  the  world :  because  it  teaches  univer- 
sally all  truth  ;  because  it  brings  all  classes  of  men  into  subjection 
to  godliness ;  because  it  cures  all  spiritual  diseases,  and  has  all 
sorts  of  spiritual  graces.  It  is  distinguished  from  sects  of  heretics, 
as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  which  we  ought  to  abide,  as  having 
been  therein  baptized.^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  it  a  vineyard  into  which  all  are 
summoned  as  to  their  place  of  work,  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  to  the  faith ;  into  which,  however,  they  actually  enter  by 
baptism.* 

St.  Ambrose  says,  The  faith  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  ; 
not  St.  Peter,  but  St.  Peter's  faith  ;  for  the  Church  is  like  a  good 
ship  beat  against  by  many  waves ;  but  the  true  faith,  on  which  the 
Church  is  founded,  should  prevail  against  all  heresies.'^ 

As  the  remains  of  the  great  fathers,  who  flourished  late  in  the 
fourth  and  early  in  the  fifth  century,  are  far  more  voluminous  than 


1  'Non  debemus  attendere  eis  qui 
dicunt,  Ecce  hie  Chri$tu8,  noD  autem  osteD- 
duDt  Eum  in  EcdeRia,  que  plena  est  ful- 
gore  ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,  quaa 
plena  rat  lumine  vero,  quae  est  columua 
et  Brmamentura  veritatis.* — Comm,  in 
MaUhcB.  c.  XXJV.  See  Palmer,  On  the 
Church,  Vol.  I.  Part.  i.  ch.  in. 

^  'Ecclesia  Domini  luce  perfusa  per 
orbem  totum  radios  suos  porrigit,  unum 
tainen  lumen  est  ...  .  Habere  jam  non 
potest  Deum  Patrem,  qui  ecclesiam  non 
babet  matrero.  Si  potuit  evadere  quis- 
quam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe  fuit ;  et  qui 
extra  ecclesiam  foris  fuerit,  CTadet,*  &c. — 
De  Unitate  EccUticc,  pp.  108,  109,  Fell. 


'  Contra  A  rian,  in.  p.  244,  Colon. 

*  De  Semente  p.  1064. 

'  Cateches,    xviii.    1 1 ,    wbicb   see    at 
length. 

•  Oratio  Quadragesima,  p.  650,  Colon. 
'  '  Fides    ergo    est     Ecclesiaj    funda- 

mentum.  Non  enim  de  carne  Petri,  sed 
de  fide  dictum  est,  quia  portse  mortis  ei 
non  prsevalebunt :  sed  confesbio  vincit  in- 
femum.  Nam  cum  Ecclesia  multis  tan- 
quam  bona  navisfluctibus  ssepe  tuudatur, 
aidversus  omnes  haereses  debet  valere  Ec- 
clesias  fundamentum. — De  Incamationit 
Sacramento,  cap.  v. 
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those  of  their  predecessors ;  so  also  the  increase  of  heresies,  and 
especially  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  led  to  their  speaking  oftener 
and  more  fally  of  the  Church  and  its  blessings ;  and  this  is  ob- 
servable more  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek  writers. 

With  Chrysostom,  the  Church  is  Christ's  Body,  and  the 
thought  of  this  ought  to  keep  ns  from  sin.  And  though  the  Head 
is  above  all  principality  and  power,  yet  the  body  is  trampled  on 
by  devils — so  unworthy  are  members  of  Christ.^  This  body  con- 
sists of  all  believers,  some  honourable,  some  dishonourable  mem- 
bers.^ It  is  both  one  and  yet  many ;  and  the  regenerating  Spirit 
is  given  to  all  in  baptism.' 

With  Ruffinus,  the  true  Church  is  that,  in  which  there  is  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  and  a  belief  in  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit :  and  the  Church,  thus  pure  in  the  faith,  is  spotless.* 

With  Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  Church  is  the  ark  of  Noah, 
which  St  Peter  said  was  a  type  of  our  salvation  by  baptism.  But 
as  there  were  evil  beasts  in  the  Ark,  so  there  are  bad  Christians 
in  the  Church.*  The  meaning  of  Church  (Ecclesia)  is,  according  to 
Jerome,  con^fregation?  It  is  not  held  together  by  walls,  but  by  the 
truth  of  its  doctrines.  And  where  the  true  faith  is,  there  is  the 
Church.'^     Its  Head  is  in  Heaven,  but  its  members  upon  earth.® 

It  is  built  on  prophets  and  apostles  -^  and  there  is  no  Church 
without  a  priesthood.^® 

Augustine  says,  'The  Church  (Ecclesia)  is  so  named  from 
vocation  or  calling.'"  It  is  the  New  Jerusalem  ;^^  the  robe  of 
Christ  ;^*  the  City  of  the  Great  King  ;^*  the  City  of  God.^*  It  is 
the  field  of  God;^^  in  which,  however,  spring  both  tares  and 
wheat.^^  It  is  not  only  visible,  but  bright  and  conspicuous.  It  is 
a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.^®     It  may  be  as  clearly 


^  Horn.  m.  in  Epitt,  ad  Ephes. 
Horn.  z.  in  Ephes. 

*  Horn.  XXX.  in  i  Corinth, 

*  Expontio  in  SymJbclum  ApostoL  Art. 
Sanetam  EccUnam  Caiholicam. 

'  Hteronym.  Adv,  Lvcifer,  Tom.  vr. 
p.  301 ;  August.  Enarr.  in  Psdlm.  zxiv. 
Tom.  IV.  p.  131. 

*  Ccmnunt,  Lib.in.iii  Prowrh.  c.  xxx. ; 
EooImU  eoim  coogregatio  vocatur.   Tom. 

'^-  P«  590. 

^  '  Ecdeiia  non  parietibus  coDsifltit, 

ted  in  dogmatum  veritate ;  Ecclesia  ibi 

est^  ubi  fidea  vera  est* — Comm.  in  PtcUrn, 

cxxziii.  Tom.  n.  Append,  p.  472. 

^  '  Caput  in  coelo,  membra  in  terra.' 
— Pt,  xc.  Tom.  n.  App.  p.  361. 

»  Comment,  in  Pt.  xvii.  Tom.  u.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  393. 


^^  '  Ecclesia  non  antem,  quae  non  habet 
sacerdotes.' — Adv.  JAicifer.  Tom.  iv.  p. 

302. 

^^  'Ecclesia  ex  vocatlone  appellata.* 
In  Epitt.  ad  Roman.  Inrhoata  Expositio, 
Tom.  III.  Part  ii.  p.  925. 

^  De  CivUate  Dei^  Tom.  vil  594. 

*3  Ihid.  p.  45a. 

"  Ihid.  p.  479. 

»«  Ibid.  pp.  335,  510. 

i«  Enarr,  in  Pt.  cxxxiT.  Tom.  IV.  p. 
1497. 

>'  Serm.  xv.  de  8  t.  Psalm,  xxv.  Tom. 
V.  p.  89  ;  Serm.  cxxiii.  In  Vu/Uiis  Pascha. 
Tom.  V.  p.  967. 

*■  Enarr.  in  Psalm.  Ivii.  Tom.  iv. 
P-  547  ;  Serm.  xxxvii.  De  Proverb,  cap. 
xxxi.  Tom.  V.  p.  181. 
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known  and  as  certainly  recognised,  as  was  the  risen  Body  of 
Christ  by  St.  Thomas.^  The  Church  below  consists  of  all 
believers;  the  Church  above  of  the  angels  of  heaven.'  The 
Church  is  not  aU  pure^  and  free  from  stain ;  the  just  are  mingled 
with  the  unjust.'  The  Church  indeed  now  is  washed  with  water 
by  the  word  (Eph.  v.  26) ;  yet  not  to  be  '  without  spot  or  wrinkle' 
(Eph.  V.  27),  till  the  Resurrection/  After  the  Resurrection,  the 
bad  members  shall  be  taken  away,  and  there  shall  be  none  but  the 
good.'  No  doubt,  baptism  cleanses  those  who  receive  it  from  all 
sin  :  but  after  baptism  fresh  sins  may  be  committed ;  and  there- 
fore, &om  that  to  the  Judgment,  there  is  constant  need  of  remis- 
sion."  So  essential  are  the  Sacraments  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  that  Augustine  says  the  Church  is  formed  by  the  two 
Sacraments  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ,  just  as  Eve  was 
formed  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ.^ 

It  naturally  strikes  us,  that  the  above  aud  similar  statements 
of  the  fathers  concerning  the  Church  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  nature  of  logical  definitions.  They  are  essentially  practical, 
and  even  devotional  in  their  character.  Yet  by  comparing  them 
together,  we  may  find,  that  the  very  definitions  of  our  own  Article 
are  implicitly  given  by  them.  Thus  we  have  heard  their  teaching 
— that  the  Church  is  a  visible  body,  capable  of  being  known  and 
recognised — that  the  very  word  Church  means  congregation — that 
it  is  a  congregation  of  believers,  or  of  the  faithful — that  its  great 
support  and  characteristic  is  the  true  faith  preserved  by  it — that 
baptism  admits  to  it — that  it  is  essential  to  its  existence  to  have 
a  rightly  ordained  ministry,  who  are  able  to  minister  the  Sacra- 
ments, which  Sacraments  are  even  spoken  of  as  forming  the 
Church." 

The  Creeds  do  not  exactly  define,  but  give  titles  to  distinguish 
the  Church.  The  Apostles'  Creed  calls  it  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church;   and  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  calls  it  One,  Holy, 


*  Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  Tom.  iv.  p. 
1664. 

*  '  Ecclesia  deorsum  in  omnibus  fide- 
libus,Ecclesia8ursun)  in  ancfelis.* — Enarr. 
in  Psalm,  cxxxvii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1527. 

^  De  Cmtate  Dei,  I.  35  ;  xviii.  48,  49; 
Tom.  vn.  pp.  30,  351. 

*  De  Pcrfictione  Justiti(r,  Tom.  X.  p. 

1S3. 

'  Sorm.  cclii.  In  Dubim  Pa,tch.  Tom. 
V.  p.  104I. 

*  De  Gestit  Pdayii^  Tom.  X.  p.  206. 

'  '  Quod  latud   iaiicea  pcrcussum  in 


terra  sanguinem  ct  aquam  manat ;  procul 
dubio  sacramenta  sunt  quibus  forniatur 
Ecclesia,  tanquam  Eva  facta  de  latere 
dormientis  Adam,  qui  erat  forma  fut  uri.' — 
Serm.  ccxix.  cap.  I4,  fn  Yujiliit  Patchte^ 
Tom.  V.  p.  962.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  St.  Chrysostom,  Uomil.  in  Jokan.  85. 
Tom.  ir.  p.  915.     See  under  Art.  xxv. 

^  When  St.  Augustine  says,  that  the 
Church  is  formed  by  the  Sacraments,  he 
means  that  we  are  first  joined  to  the  Church 
by  baptism,  and  preserved  in  spiritual  life 
and  church -communion  by  the  Eucharist. 
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Catholic^  and  Apostolic.  Its  unity  depends  on  unity  of  foundation^ 
unity  of  faith^  unity  of  baptism,  unity  of  discipline,  unity  of  com- 
munion. Its  holiness  springs  from  the  presence  of  Christ,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  graces  conferred  upon  its 
members  by  partaking  of  its  Sacraments  and  living  in  its  com- 
munion. Its  apostolidty  results  from  its  being  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  continuiog  in  the  doc- 
trine and  fellowship  of  the  Apostles,  holding  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles,  governed  and  ministered  to  by  a  clergy  deriving  their 
succession  from  the  Apostles. 

The  designation  Catholic,  used  in  all  the  Creeds  and  through- 
out the  writings  of  the  fathers,  originated  probably  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Christian  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  local 
nationality  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  same  Christian  Church, 
one  in  its  foundation,  in  its  faith,  and  in  its  Sacraments,  was  spread 
universally  through  all  nations.  But,  as  sects  and  heresies  sepa- 
rated by  degrees  from  the  one  imiversal  Church,  forming  small  and 
distinct  communions  among  themselves ;  the  term  Catholic  which 
at  first  applied  to  all  who  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus,  was 
afterwards  used  to  express  that  one  holy  Church,  which  existed 
through  all  the  world,  undivided,  and  intercommunicating  in  all  its 
branches,  as  contradistinguished  from  heretics  and  schismatics. 
Hence  Catholit),  in  one  view  of  the  term,  became  nearly  identified 
with  orthodox.  And  so,  whilst  the  one  Catholic  Church  meant 
the  true  Church  throughout  the  world ;  yet  the  true  and  sound 
Church  in  a  single  city  would  be  called  the  Catholic  Church  of 
that  city,^  its  members  would  be  called  Catholic  Christians,  and 
the  faith  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  universal  Church, 
was  the  Catholic  faith.  Accordingly,  St.  Cyril  admonishes  his 
people,  that,  if  ever  they  sojourned  in  any  city,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  inquire  for  the  Church,  or  the  Lord's  house ;  for  Mar- 
ciouists,  and  Manichees,  and  all  sorts  of  heretics,  professed  to  be 
of  the  Church,  and  called  their  places  of  assembly  the  House  of 
the  Lord ;  but  they  ought  to  ask,  where  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
For  this  is  the  peculiar  name  of  the  Holy  Body,  the  Mother  of 
us  all,  the  Spouse  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 

The  unity  and  Catholicity  of  the  Church  were  imminently 
perilled  by  the  schism  of  the  East  and  West,  when  the  entire  Latin 
Church  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  entire  Eastern  Church. 


^  Thus  CoDsUntine  writes  to  the 
Charch  of  Alexaudria  ;  *  ConVcantine  the 
Great,  AugastOB,  to  the  people  of  the 


Catholic  Church  of  Alexandria.' — See 
AtlKvnasii  Opera,  I.  772,  773,  779.  Colon, 
buicer,  u.  14.        *  C'tUec/ied.  x^JUi.  \i* 
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From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  no  communion  between 
them;  though  possibly  neither  branch  has  utterly  rejected  the 
other  from  a  share  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  of  the  faith.^ 

The  gradual  corruption  in  the  Western  Church  perilled  still 
further  unity  and  Catholicity.  The  unity  of  communion  was  pre- 
served through  the  West  of  Europe ;  but  important  points  of  faith 
and  practice  were  corrupted  and  impaired.  Hence  the  many  pro- 
tests and  divisions  in  Germany,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
ending  in  that  great  disruption,  known  as  the  general  Reformation. 

At  that  period,  some  even  of  those,  who  were  sensible  of  the 
corruptions,  felt  that  to  adhere  to  the  communion  of  Rome  was 
essential,  if  they  would  abide  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Others,  as  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zuinglius,  held,  that  sound  faith  and  purity  of  doctrine  were  more 
essential  to  catholicity,  than  undivided  communion  even  with  the 
bishops  and  existing  Church  of  their  own  laud;  arguing  that  a 
Church  could  not  be  Catholic,  which  did  not  soundly  hold  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  duly  administer  the  holy  Sacraments.  Luther 
indeed  never  wished  to  separate  from  the  Church,  but  ever  appealed 
to  a  true  general  council ;  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
declared  that  the  Lutherans  differed  in  no  Article  of  faith  from  the 
Catholic  Church,^  holding,  that  the  Churches  ought  jure  divino  to 
obey  their  bishops.  Bishops,  it  is  said,  might  easily  retain  their 
authority,  if  they  would  not  command  things  contrary  to  good 
conscience.  All  that  was  sought  was,  that  unjust  burdens  should 
not  be  imposed,  which  were  novel  and  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  Catholic  Church.' 

Our  own  reformers  had  a  less  diflScult  part  to  play,  for  though 
in  order  to  return  to  primitive  purity  of  faith,  they  were  obliged- to 
separate  from  most  of  the  continental  Churches,  they  were  them- 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  national 
Church ;  and  there  was  therefore  no  internal  secession  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopate,  though  there  was  necessary  aliena- 
tion from  the  great  body  of  the  Church. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  things  the  Church,  which  remained 
in  communion  with  Rome,  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  (too  often 
since  conceded  to  it)  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  maintaining,  that 
she  was  the  one  true  Church,  from  which  all  others  had  separated 
off — that  communion  with  the  see  of  St.  Peter  was  essential  to  the 


1  On  this  subject  consult  Palmer,  Chi  the  Church,  Vol.  i.  Part  I.  oh.  ix.  sect.  2. 

•  Confess.  August,  a.d.  1 531,  Art.  xxi.  SyUoge,  p.  133. 

'  SylL  p.  157.     See  also  Palmer,  Vol.  i.  Part  i,  ch.  xii.  §  I,  p.  361. 
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unity^  catholicity^  and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Churchy  and 
that  all  who  were  separated  from  that  communion  were  heretics 
and  schismatics. 

This  led  naturally  to  definitions  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
the  reforming  clergy  and  the  reformed  Churches.  The  Vllth 
Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  XlXth  Article  of  our  own  Church.  There  we  find  it  said, 
that,  'There  is  one  Holy  Church  to  abide  for  ever.  And  the 
Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly 
taught,  and  the  Sacraments  rightly  administered.^' 

Luther,  in  commenting  on  the  Article  in  the  Creed  concerning 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  says, '  Church,  or  Eccleaia,  means  pro- 
perly the  congregation  or  communion  of  Christians  :'  and  ex- 
pounds that  Article  of  the  Creed  thus,  '  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
certain  congregation  and  communion  of  saints  on  earth,  gathered 
together  of  holy  men  under  one  Head,  Christ ;  collected  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  one  faith  and  one  sentiment,  adorned  with  various 
gifts,  but  united  in  love,  and  accordant  in  all  things,  without  sects 

or  schism Moreover,  in  this  Christianity  we  believe  that 

remission  of  sins  is  ofiered,  which  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
Sacraments  and  absolution  of  the  Church.'^ 

Calvin  defines  the  Visible  Church,  as  '  the  multitude  of  men 
diffused  through  the  world,  who  profess  to  worship  one  God  in 
Christ ;  are  initiated  into  this  faith  by  baptism ;  testify  their  unity 
in  true  doctrine  and  charity,  by  participating  in  the  Supper  ;  have 
consent  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  preaching  of  that  Word 
maintain  the  ministry  ordained  of  Christ.'^ 

The  English  reformers  have  given,  in  works  of  authority,  some 
definitions  of  the  Visible  Church,  besides  that  contaiued  in  this 
Article.  The  Second  part  of  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday  (set  forth 
early  in  Elizabeth^s  reign,  therefore,  after  the  Articles  of  1552, 
but  before  the  final  sanction  of  the  XXXIX  Article^  by  the  Con- 
vocations of  1562  and  157 1 )  gives  the  following  as  the  notes  of 
the  Church :  '  The  true  Church  is  an  universal  congregation  or 
fellowship  of  God's  faithful  and  elect  people,  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 


^  Conf,  Auaiut.  Art.  vii.    Sylloge,  p.    .  initiatur  in  Ejus  fidem :  ocense  pariicipa 


135,  also  p.  171. 

*  CaUchismut  Major,  Opera,  Tom.  v. 
p.  628. 

3  '  Univeraalem  hominum  xnultitudl- 
nem  in  orbe  diffusam  quse  unum  se  Deum 
el  CiuiBtom  colere  prodtetar ;  Baptiamo 


tioub  unitateui  in  vera  doctrina  et  cariiute 
testator :  cousensiouem  habet  in  verbo 
Domini,  atque  ad  ejus  pnedicationem 
ministerium  conservat  a  Cbristo  institu- 
tum.' — JnstUut,  Lib.  I.  B.  7. 
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head  corner-stone  (Ephes.  ii.).  And  it  hath  always  these  notes  or 
marks^  whereby  it  is  known  :  pure  and  sound  doctrine^  the  Sacra- 
ments  ministered  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution^  and  the 
right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline/ 

Very  similar  are  the  statements  of  the  Catechism  of  Edward 
VI.  A.D.  1553,  the  year  after  the  first  draught  of  the  Articles. 
'  The  marks  of  the  Church  are,  first,  pure  preaching  of  the  Gospel : 
then  brotherly  lore  :  thirdly,  upright  and  uncorrupted  use  of  the 
Lord's  Sacraments,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Gospel: 
last  of  all,  brotherly  correction,  and  excommunication  or  banish- 
ing those  out  of  the  Church  that  will  not  amend  themselves. 
This  mark  the  holy  fathers  termed  discipline.'^ 

Noel's  Catechism  also  enumerates  first,  sound  doctrine  and 
right  use  of  the  Sacraments,  and  then  the  use  of  just  discipline.^ 

Bishop  Ridley  gave  a  definition  exactly  conformable  to  the 
above  :  '  The  holy  Catholic  or  universal  Church,  which  is  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  house  of  God,  the  city  of  God,  the  spouse 
of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the  truth ;  this 
Church  I  believe,  according  to  the  Creed :  this  Church  I  do  re- 
verence and  honour  in  the  Lord.  The  marks  whereby  this  Church 
is  known  unto  me  in  this  dark  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
crooked  and  f roward  generation,  are  these — the  sincere  preaching 
of  God's  word  ;  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments ;  charity ; 
and  faithful  observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God.'* 

The  difference,  which  strikes  us  between  these  definitions  and 
that  of  the  Article  is,  that  in  them  there  is  added  to  the  notes  in 
the  Article,  ^  the  observance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,'  or,  as  the 
Homily  terms  it,  of  ^  the  ecclesiastical  keys.'  Now  it  is  probable, 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  who  elsewhere  made  this  use 
of  the  keys  one  note  of  the  Church,  omitted  it  in  the  Article 
itself,  as  considering  that  it  was  implied  in  the  due  administration 
of  the  Sacraments.  For  what  is  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the 
observance  of  discipline,  but  the  admission  of  some  to,  and  the 
rejection  of  others  from,  the  Sacraments  and  blessings  of  the 
Church  ?  Where,  therefore,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  administered, 
there  too  discipline  must  exist^ 


1  Enehirid.  Thedogieum^  Vol.  i.  p.  id, 

'  Ibid.  VoL  I.  p.  276. 

'  Conferences  between  Nicholas  Bidley 
and  Hugh  Latimer,  Ridley's  Worlds 
Parker  Socieiy  edition,  p.  1^3. 

^  The  definition  of  the  Church  by  the 


Roman  Catholic  divines  does  not  mate- 
rially  differ  from  those  of  the  Reformers, 
except  in  one  important  point.  Bellarmine 
gives  it  as  follows: — '  Nostra  sententia  est 
ecclesi.tm  unam  tantum  esse,  non  dua.0,  et 
illam  unam  et  veram  esse  coetum  hominum 
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It  may  be  right  to  say  something  of  the  invUible  Church.  The 
Article  says  nothing  of  the  ifwisible  Church;  but  as  it  uses  the 
term  '  visible  Church/  it  implies  a  contradistinction  to  something 
invisible.  Now  *  invisible  Church'  is  not  a  Scriptural  term^  but  a 
term  of  comparatively  late  origin;  and  there  are  two  different 
views  of  its  meaning.  Some  persons  by  it  understand  the  saints 
departed^  who^  in  Paradise  or  the  unseen  place  (Hades),  are  no 
longer  militant  and  visible,  but  form  part  of  the  true  Church  of 
God — the  Church  in  fact  in  its  purified  and  beatified  condition, 
freed  from  its  unsound  members,  and  *  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing.' 

Others,  however  (and  the  reformers  were  mostly  of  this  opinion), 
believed,  that  within  the  visible  Church  we  might  conceive  to 
exist  a  body  of  true  saints,  persons  not  only  communicating  with 
the  outward  Church,  but,  moreover,  really  sanctified  in  heart, 
who  not  only  now  partook  of  Church-privileges,  but  would  for 
ever  reign  with  Christ.  These  formed  the  invisible  Church, 
whom  none  knew  but  Ood;  whereas  the  visible  Church  was 
composed  of  faithful  and  imfaithf ul,  of  tares  and  wheat.^ 

It  is,  however  certain,  that  the  Article  confines  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  visible  Church,  and  gives  us  no  authoritative 
statement  concerning  the  invisible  Church.  And,  indeed,  the 
reformers  themselves  vary  considerably  in  their  statements  on  the 
subject,  though  the  sad  corruptions  in  the  visible  Church  in  their 
days  led  them  naturally  to  apply  some  of  the  promises  in  Scripture 
to  a  secret  body,  and  not  to  the  universal  Church.  There  does 
not  appear  anything  in  the  Liturgy  or  formularies  of  the  Church, 
which  specially  alludes  to  this  distinction  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church.  The  Church  spoken  of  there,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
ark  of  Christ's  Church,  and  still  the  congregation  of  all  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians,  the  congregation  of  Christian 
people  dispersed  through  the  world,  built  on  the  foundation  of 


ejaadem  Christutnap  fidei  profeflsione  et 
eomndem  Bacrameniorum  commonione 
colUgatura,  sub  regimine  legitimorum 
pafttomm,  a«  praicipue  univu  Chruti  in 
terrii  Viearii  Bomani  pontificia.' — CotUro- 
vers.  Oeneral.  Tom.  u.  p.  108,  Lib.  ni. 
Ik  EeeUMta^  0.  1. 

^  Calvin  expounds  this  doctrine  at 
leogth,  Inst.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  It  may  be 
seen  in  tbe  writings  of  the  English  Re- 
formers, e.g.  The  InstUiUion  of  a  ChriMtian 
Man.  See  Formyilaries  of  Faith  in  the 
Bagn  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  59  ;  Kdw&rd  VI. 
CaUehitm;  EnchW.  Theol.  p.  24;  Noers 


Catechism,  IbicLj>,  272;  Cranmer's  WorJcs, 
Vol.  III.  p.  19  ;  Ridley's  Works,  p.  126. 

Tbe  fathers  do  not  appear  to  have  re- 
cognised this  distinction,  althouffh  in  St. 
Augustine  and  some  others   there    are 
frequent  and  evident  allusions  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  body  of  the  really  faithful 
and  the  mere  outward  communion  of  the 
Church.     St.  Augustine  mentions  it  as  an 
error  of  the  Pelagians,  that  they  looked 
on  the  Church  as  composed  of  perfectly 
holy  persons,  ffanres,  88.  And  afterwards 
Calvin  attributes  the  same  opinion  to  the 
Anabaptists^  Inst,  iv.  I,  i^. 
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the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful 
people,  into  which  a  child  is  incorporated  by  baptism,  of  fellow- 
ship with  which  the  adult  is  assured  by  communion^  and  for  all 
members  for  which  we  pray  that  they  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 
truth,  and  so  walk  in  the  light  of  truth,  that  at  last  they  may  attain 
to  the  light  of  everlasting  life.  And  so  we  pray  '  for  all  estates 
of  men  in  God's  Holy  Church,  that  every  member  of  the  same, 
in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  Him,'^ 
that  is,  may  be  faithful,  not  unworthy  members  of  the  Body. 


II.  The  latter  part  of  the  Article  concerns  the  errors  of  one 
portion  of  the  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Church  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
Here  we  declare  our  belief,  that  she  is  but  one  branch  or  portion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  an  erring  branch,  erring  not 
only  in  practice  and  discipline,  but  in  matters  of  faith.  This  is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  erred  in  doctrine  as 
well  as  discipline ;  and,  like  them,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  said  to 
have  erred.  In  what  points  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
may  be  considered  as  having  erred  in  matters  of  faith  is  a  question 
which  has  been  mooted  by  expositors  of  this  Article.      Dr.  Hey 


^  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 

The  following  are  the  other  priDcipal 
express  lona  in  the  Liturgy  and  Prayers 
concerning  the  Church  : — 

'  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  rule  and 
govern  Thy  holy  Church  universal  in  the 
right  way/  &c.  (Litany).  *More  espe- 
cially we  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  it  may  be  so  guided 
and  governed  by  Thy  good  Spirit,  that  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,*  &c. 
( Prayer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men).  *  Who 
hast  purchased  to  Thyself  an  universal 
Church  by  the  precious  blood  of  Thy  dear 

Son Who  of  Thy  Divine  Providence 

•  haat  appointed  divers  orders  in  Thy  Church' 
(Prayers  for  Ember  Weeks).  *  Merciful 
Lord,  we  beseech  Thee  to  cast  Thy  bright 
beams  of  light  upon  Thy  Church,  that  it 
being  enlightened  by  the  doctrine  of  Thy 
blessed  Apostle  and  Evangelist  St.  John, 
may  so  walk  in  the  light  of  Thy  truth, 
that  it  may  at  length  attain  to  the  light 
of  everlasting  life*  (Collect  for  St.  John's 
day).  *0  Almighty  God,  who  has  knit 
together  Thine  elect  in  one  communion 
and  fellowship  in  the  mystical  Body  of 
Tny  Son  Christ  our  Lord'  (Collect  for  All 


Saints).  '  O  Almighty  God,  who  hast 
built  Thy  Church  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himt^elf  being  the  head  comer-stone' 
(Collect  for  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude).  The 
Prayer  'for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church  militant  here  in  earth'  is  a  prayer 
for  all  states  of  men,  kings  and  councils, 
bishops  and  curates,all  the  people  in  health 
or  sickness.  The  first  prayer  for  the  child  to 
be  baptized  asks,  '  that  he,  being  delivered 
from  Thy  wrath,  may  be  received  into  the 
ark  of  Christ's  Church.'  And  after  the 
baptism  we  thank  God  that  He  hath  *  in- 
corporated him  into  His  Holy  Church.'  So 
in  the  Post-Communion  we  thank  God 
for  feeding  us  in  the  Sacrament,  thereby 
assuring  us  that  we  are  very  members 
'  incorporate  in  the  mystical  Body  of  HH 
Son,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  a^ 
faithful  people.'  In  the  bidding  prayer 
ministers  are  enjoined  to  move  the  peopl<] 
to  join  them  in  prayer  in  this  form  :  *  Y*3 
shall  pray  for  Christ's  holy  Catholic 
Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christian  people  dispei^sed  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,' &c.     (Canon  55). 
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thinks  it  was  in  favouring  Arianism  and  condemning  Origcn.  The 
great  pointy  on  which  the  Western  Church  separated  from  the 
Eastern^  was  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  It  was  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  West^  that  on 
this  point  the  Eastern  Churches  had  erred.  When  therefore  the 
Article^  writing  in  condemnation  of  errors  in  the  Church  of  Bome^ 
speaks  first  of  the  errors  of  the  Eastern  Churches;  perhaps  it 
specially  alludes  to  that  pointy  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
hold^  in  common  with  the  Church  of  England^  that  these  Churches 
had  erred.  So  the  statement  would  be  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  a  premiss  sure  to  be  granted.  But  this  part  of  the 
Aiticle  is  directed  against  Romanist^  not  against  Eastern  or 
Alexandrian  errors^  which  are  only  introduced  obiter.  Some  might 
expect  the  Article  to  have  denounced  the  Church  of  Bome^  not  as 
a  Church  in  error^  but  as  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist^  an  anti- 
christian  assembly^  not  an  erring  Church.  No  doubt^  at  times 
such  is  the  language  of  the  reformers^  who^  in  their  strong  oppo- 
sition to  Bomanist  errors^  often  use  the  most  severe  terms  in 
denouncing  them.  But  in  their  most  sober  and  guarded  language^ 
not  only  our  own,  but  Luther^  Calvin,  and  other  continental  re- 
formers, speak  of  the  Church  of  Bome  as  a  Churchy  though  a 
fallen  and  corrupt  Church. 

Thus  Luther  says,  '  We  call  the  Church  of  Bome  holy,  and 
the  bishops^  sees  holy,  though  they  be  perverted  and  their  bishops 
impious.  In  Bome,  though  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
there  are  still  Baptism  and  the  Sacrament,  the  Gospel^  the  Scrip- 
ture^ the  ministry^  the  name  of  Christ,  and  God.  Therefore  the 
Church  of  Bome  Ls  holy.'  '  Wherever/  he  adds^  '  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  substantially  remain^  there  is  the  holy  Church,  not- 
withstanding Antichrist  reigns  there,  who^  as  Scripture  witnesseth^ 
sits  not  in  a  stable  of  demons^  or  a  pigsty^  or  an  assembly  of 
infidels^  but  in  the  most  noble  and  holy  place^  even  the  temple  of 
God.'* 

Calvin,  writing  to  Lselius  Socinus^  maintains  the  validity  of 
Popish  baptism^  and  says^  that  he  does  not  deny  some  remains  of 
a  Church  to  the  Papists.^  In  another  epistle  to  the  same  he 
writes^  '  When  I  allow  some  remains  of  a  Church  to  the  Papists^ 
I  do  not  confine  it  to  the  elect  who  are  dispersed  among  them ; 
but  meau^  that  some  ruins  of  a  scattered  Church  exist  there;  which 


'  Comment  in  Qolat,  u  2 ;  0pp.  Tom. 
y.  pp.  .278,  279. 


'  Calv.  Zozino  EpUtolaf  p.  5I1  Am- 
gtelod.  1667. 
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is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul's  declaration^  that  Antichrist  shall  sit  in 
the  temple  of  God/^ 

As  to  the  writings  of  our  reformers,  to  begin  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  InstUution  of  a  Christian  Man  has, '  I  do  believe 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not,  nor  cannot  worthily  be  called 
the  true  Catholic  Church,  but  only  a  particular  member  thereof 
.  .  .  .  '  and  I  believe  that  the  said  Church  of  Rome,  with  all  the 
other  particular  Churches  in  the  world,  compacted  and  united  to- 
gether, do  make  and  constitute  but  one  Catholic  Church  or  body.'* 
So  the  Necessary  Doctrine,  '  The  Church  of  Rome,  being  but  a 
several  Church,  challenging  that  name  of  Catholic  above  all  other, 
doeth  great  wrong  to  all  other  Churches,  and  doeth  only  by  force 
and  maintenance  support  an  unjust  usurpation/^ 

In  Cranmer's  Catechism,  after  a  denunciation  of  the  great  sin 
of  worshipping  images  of  the  saints,  it  is  said :  '  Thus,  good 
children,  I  have  declared  how  we  were  wont  to  abuse  images;  not 
that  I  herein  condemn  your  fathers,  who  were  men  of  great  devo- 
tion, and  had  an  earnest  love  towards  God,  although  their  zeal 
in  all  points  was  not  ruled  and  governed  by  true  knowledge ;  but 
they  were  seduced  and  blinded  partly  by  the  common  ignorance 
that  reigned  in  their  time,  partly  by  the  covetousness  of  their 
teachers,'*  &c.  Here  the  members  of  the  Church  before  the  Re- 
formation are  spoken  of  as  pious,  though  ignorant  and  misled.  So 
Cranmer  frequently  charges  Popery,  not  on  the  people,  but  on  the 
Pope  and  the  friars  who  deluded  them.*^  In  his  appeal  at  his 
degradation,  he  says,  '  Originally  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  were 
the  lady  of  the  world,  both  was  and  also  was  conceited  worthily, 
the  mother  of  other  Churches.'  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
corruptions  introduced  into  the  Roman  and  afterwards  into  other 
Churches,  '  growing  out  of  kind  into  the  manners  of  the  Church 
their  mother;'  he  says,  there  is  no  hope  of  reformation  from  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  from  him  appeals  to  a  'free  general  council' 
of  the  whole  Church :  and  adds,  that  he  is  '  ready  in  all  things  to 
follow  the  judgment  of  the  most  sacred  word  of  God,  and  of  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.'* 


^  'Quod  ecclesisa  reliquias  manere  ia 
papatu  dico,  non  restringo  ad  eleotot*  qui 
Ulic  disperai  sunt :  sed  ruiDai)  diRsipatas 
ecclesiee  iliicextareintelligo,  Ac  ne  mihi 
longis  rationibus  diBputandum  sit,  nos 
Pauli  auctoritate  contcntos  esse  decet,  qui 
Antichristum  in  teniplo  Dei  sessurum 
pionunciat.' — Epist.  p.  57.  See  also  Jn- 
stUut.  IV.  II,  12. 


•  Formularies  of  Faith y  p.  56. 

•  p.  247.  *  Catcchisniy  pp.  26,  27. 

'  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  365.  *  I  charge 
Dono  with  the  name  of  papists  but  that 
be  well  worthy  thereof.  For  I  charge 
not  the  hearers,  but  the  teac'iers,  not  the 
listeners,  but  the  inventors  of  the  untrue 
doctnne.* 

•  WorkSf  IV.  pp.  12$,  126,  127. 
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So  then^  althoagh  the  English^  like  the  foreign  reformers^ 
frequently  called  the  papal  power  Antichrist^  the  Man  of  sin^  the 
Beast^  &c.,  deplore  and  condemn  the  idolatrous  state  of  the  Church 
before  the  Reformation^  and  of  the  Church  which  continued  in 
nnion  with  Rome  after  the  Reformation ;  and  in  consequence  often 
use  language^  which  appears  to  imply^  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  no  true  Church  at  all ;  still  they  often  speak^  as  this  Article 
does,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  yet  a  Church,  though  a  corrupt, 
degenerate,  and  erring  Church.  Accordingly  the  XXXth  Canon 
declares :  '  So  far  was  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  forsake  and  reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, or  any  such  like  Churches,  in  all  things  that  they  held  or 
practised,  that,  as  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  confesseth, 
it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do  neither 
endamage  the  Church  of  God,  nor  offend  the  minds  of  sober  men ; 
and  only  departed  from  them  in  those  particular  points,  wherein 
they  were  fallen  both  from  themselves  in  their  ancient  integrity, 
and  from  the  Apostolical  Churches,  which  were  their  first 
founders/ 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Church  of  England  appears 
therefore  to  be  that  of  a  body  earnestly  and  stedfastly  protesting 
against  Romanism,  against  all  the  errors,  abuses  and  idolatries  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  See  of  Rome; 
but  yet  acknowledging  that,  with  a  fearful  amount  of  error,  the 
Churches  of  the  Roman  communion  are  still  branches,  though 
corrupt  branches,  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ. 

The  divine,  who  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  most 
accredited  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
thus  speaks  in  her  behalf :  '  In  the  Church  of  Christ  we  were  (t.e., 
before  the  Reformation),  and  we  are  so  still.  Other  difference 
between  our  estate  before  and  now  we  know  none,  but  only  such 
as  we  see  in  Judah ;  which,  having  sometime  been  idolatrous, 
became  afterwards  more  soundly  religious  by  renouncing  idolatry 
and  superstition.  .  .  .  The  indisposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
reform  herself  must  be  no  stay  unto  us  from  performing  our  duty 
to  God ;  even  as  desire  of  retaining  conformity  with  them  could 
be  no  excuse  if  we  did  not  perform  our  duty.  Notwithstanding, 
80  far  as  lawfully  we  may,  we  have  held  and  do  hold  fellowship 
with  them.  For  even  as  the  Apostle  doth  say  of  Israel,  that  they 
are  in  one  respect  enemies,  but  in  another  beloved  of  God  (Rom. 
xi.  28) ;  in  like  sort  with  Rome  we  dare  not  communicate  touch- 
ing her  grievous  abominations,  yet,  touching  those  mam  ^^xV.^  q!1 
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Christian  truth  wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we   gladly 
acknowledge  them  to  be  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ/^ 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one  great  man ;  but  most  consis- 
tent with  it  have  been  the  sentiments  of  almost  all  those  eminent 
writers  of  our  Church,  who  are  known  and  reverenced  as  the  great 
types  of  AngUcan  piety,  learning,  and  charity.*  It  is  infinitely  to 
be  desired,  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  our  protest  against 
error  and  corruption ;  but  the  force  of  a  protest  can  never  be  in- 
creased by  uncharitableness  or  exaggeration.  Let  Borne  throw 
off  her  false  additions  to  the  Creed,  and  we  will  gladly  commu- 
nicate with  her ;  but  so  long  as  she  retains  her  errors,  we  cannot 
but  stand  aloof,  lest  we  should  be  partakers  of  her  sins. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  word  £/c/cXT?(Tt a,  rendered  Church,  should,  according  to  its 
derivation,  signify  persons  called  out  from  among  others  for 
some  purpose.  At  Athens,  the  E celesta  was  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  convened  by  the  crier  for  legislation.  In  the  old 
Testament,  the  word  is  often  used  by  the  LXX  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  ^i?!^,  which  commonly  expresses  the  assembly  or  congre- 
gation of  the  people  of  Israel.^  Accordingly,  when  adopted  in 
the  new  Testament,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  assembly  or 
congregation  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  Gospel,  as  it  had 
been  before  to  signify  the  congregation  of  the  people  of  God 
under  the  law.  And  as  awaywyrj,  Synagogue^  was  the  more 
frequent  word  for  the  congregation  of  the  Jews ;  so  perhaps  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  adopted,  by  preference  and  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  the  word  £/c/cX??<Tta,  Church,  for  the  congregation  of 
Christians. 

I    Now  it  is  well  known  and  obvious,  that  the  word  Congre- 
gation,  as  read  in  the  old  Testament,  not  only  meant  an  assembly 


^  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  I.  lo. 

^  The  student  may  consult  Palmer, 
On  the  Church,  ch.  xi.  where  he  will  find 
quotations  from  Bp.  Hall,  Archbp.  Ussher, 
Hammond,  Chillingworth,  Field,  &c. 

^yt^\>  ia  often  rendered  iKKKrfffla,  as 
Beut.  ix.  10,  xviii.  i6 ;  Judges  xxi.  8  ; 
I  Kings  viii.  65  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  8 ;  often 
it  is  rendered  auyayuyyrj,  as  Exod.  xvi. 


I — 3;  Lev,  iv.  13,  14,  21  ;  Num.  xvi. 
3 ;  XX.  6.  In  Psalm  xxii.  22,  'In  the 
midst  of  the  Cowjregation  will  I  praise 
Thee,*  is  rendered  by  the  Apostle  after  the 
LXX.  '  In  the  midst  of  the  CJiurcJt^  will  I 
praise  Thee*  (Ueb.  ii.  12).  So  St.  Stephen 
speaks  of  *  the  Church  in  the  wilderness* 
(Acts  vii.  38),  meaning  the  Congregation 
of  the  Isi-aelites. 
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of  people  gathered  together  at  a  special  time  for  worship^  but  was 
constantly  used  to  express  the  whole  body  of  worshippers,  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  the  congregation  which  the  Lord  had  pur- 
chased {e,g,  Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  iv.  15;  Num.  xvi.  3,9;  xxvii.  1 7 ; 
Josh.  xxii.  18,  20;  Judg.  xxi.  13,  16;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2). 

This  too,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word  Church,  in  the  new  Testament.  It  applies  to  the  society  of 
Christians,  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  to  those  who  live  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  partake  of  Gospel  privileges.  For 
example :  '  Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to  the 
Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God'  (i  Cor.  x.  32).'  'On  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church'  (Matt,  xvi.  1 8).  '  Saul  made  havoc 
of  the  Church'  (Acts  viii.  3).  '  Persecuted  the  Church  of  God' 
(i  Cor.  XV.  9).  '  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  such  as  should 
be  saved'  (Acts  ii  47).  '  Fear  came  on  all  the  Church'  (Acts 
V.  11).  'The  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ*  (Eph.  v.  24).  '  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,' 
ftc.  (i  Cor.  xii.  28). 

2  But  it  also  signifies  the  Church,  or  body  of  Christians,  in 
a  particular  town  or  country.  Thus  we  read  of  '  the  Church 
which  was  at  Jerusalem'  (Acts  viii.  i) ;  'the  Church  which  was 
at  Antioch'  (Acts  xiii.  1)5'  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus' 
(Acts  XX.  17);  '  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth'  (i  Cor. 
i.  2).  (Compare  Rom.  xvi.  i,  4;  i  Cor.  xvi.  i  ;  Col.  iv.  16; 
Bev.  ii.,  iii.,  &c.  &c.) 

3  It  is  used  even  for  a  single  family  of  Christians,  or  a  single 
congregation  meeting  for  worship,  as  the  first  Christians  did,  in  a 
private  house  {e,g,  *Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  the  Church  that  is 
in  their  house'(Rom.  xvi.  5  ;  i  Cor.  xvi.  19);  'Nymphas  and  the 
Church  which  is  in  his  house'  (Col.  iv.  15);  'the  Church  in  thy 
honse'  (Philem.  2).  And  accordingly,  at  times  we  find  the  word 
used  in  the  plural,  as  signifying  the  various  congregations  of 
Christians,  whether  in  one  single  country,  or  throughout  the  world; 
as  Acts  ix.  31,  XV.  41  j  Rom.  xvi.  4;  i  Cor.  vii.  17,  xi.  16,  xiv. 
33,  xvi.  I,  19;  Rev.  i.  4,  1 1,  ii.  23,  &c. 

We  may  say  therefore,  that  as  the  Congregation  among  the 
Jews  signified  either  a  body  of  worshippers,  or  more  often  the 
great  body  of  worshippers  assembled  at  the  temple  or  tabernacle, 
or  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people  considered  as  the  people 
of  Gk>d ;  so  the  Church  amongst  Christians  signifies,  in  the  new 

1  In  this  psMage  the  '  Church'  is  used  to  distiuguiBh  GhriBtuiDs  from  Jews  and 
heathfliif. 
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Testament^  either  a  single  congregation  of  Christians^  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  in  a  particular  place^  or  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 

In  our  article  the  word  Church  is  interpreted  Congregation, 
probably  on  the  ground  of  the  above  considerations ;  viz.  because 
such  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word^  and  such  its  application 
many  times  in  Scripture.  The  Church  is  called  '  a  Congregation 
oi  faithful  men/  ccetus  fidelium,  because  those  of  whom  the  Church 
is  composed  are  the  professed  believers  in  Jesus  Christy  that  body 
of  people  '  first  called  Christians  in  Antioch'  (Acts  xi.  26). 

The  name^  which  our  Lord  Himself  most  frequently  uses  for 
the  Church,  is,  '  the  kingdom  of  God/  or  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven/ 
The  prophets  constantly  spoke  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  King  who 
should  reign  in  righteousness  (Isai.  xxxii.  i),  the  King  who  should 
reign  and  prosper  (Jer.  xxiii.  5),  the  King  of  Israel  who  should 
come  to  Zion,  '  just,  and  having  salvation'  (Zech.  ix.  9).  Daniel 
foretold  that,  when  the  Assyrian,  Medo-Persian,  and  Grecian 
empires  had  passed  away,  and  after  the  fourth  great  empire  of 
Rome  had  been  established,  '  the  God  of  Heaven  should  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  should  never  be  destroyed'  (Dan.  ii.  44) ;  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  have  given  Him  '  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve 
Him'  (Dan.  vii.  14).  These  prophecies  led  the  Jews  to  expect, 
that  Messiah  should  set  up  a  temporal  kingdom,  with  all  the  glory 
and  splendour  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Our  Lord  Himself, 
therefore,  uses  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  the  language 
current  among  the  Jews,  continually  calling  the  Church,  which 
He  was  to  establish,  by  the  name  of  kingdom ;  '  My  kingdom/ 
'  kingdom  of  God/  '  kingdom  of  Heaven  /  though  often  correcting 
the  mistaken  views  entertained  of  it,  and  explaining  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  (See  Matt,  iii  2,  iv.  17,  xii.  28, 
xiii,  38 ;  Mark  i.  14,  iv.  1 1,  26,  30,  x.  i  5  ;  Luke  iv.  43,  vii.  28, 
viii.  I,  ix.  2,  62,  xvi.  16;  John  iii.  3;  Acts  i.  3;  &c.) 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the  names  or  titles 
of  that  body,  of  which  the  Article  treats,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
consicer,  how  the  Scriptures  prove  the  various  statements  of  the 
Article. 

1  That  the  Church  is  a  visible  body  of  believers. 

2  That  the  pure  word  of  God  is  held  and  preached  in  it. 

3  That  the  Sacraments  are  duly  ministered  in  it,  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance. 

I      First,  then,  the  Church  is  a  visible  body  of  believers. 
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This^  we  have  already  observed,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
belief^  that  there  is  a  body  of  persons  within  the  Church,  known 
only  to  Grod,  who  differ  from  the  rest,  in  being  not  only  in  out- 
ward privilege,  but  also  in  inward  spirit,  servants  of  Christ ;  whom 
some  have  called  the  invisible  Church,  and  who  being  faithful 
unto  death,  will  enter  into  the  Church  triumphant.  Nor  does  it 
interfere  with  a  belief,  that  the  saints  who  are  in  Paradise,  and 
perhaps  also  the  holy  angels  of  heaven,  are  members  of  the  Church 
invisible^  the  company  of  God's  elect  and  redeemed  people.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  the  Church  of  God,  considered  as 
Chrisf  8  ordinance  in  the  world,  for  the  gathering  together  in  one 
body  of  all  believers  in  Him,  and  making  them  partakers  of  the 
various  means  of  grace. 

It  is  argued  indeed  in  limine,  that  the  Church  and  kingdom  of 
Christ  cannot  be  visible,  because  our  Lord  said,  '  The  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  with  observation.  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo 
here  1  or,  lo  there  1  for,  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you' 
(Luke  xvii.  20,  31).  Which,  however,  proves  no  more  than  this. 
The  Pharisees,  who  had  asked  ^  when  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d  should 
come  ?'  expected  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory,  pomp,  and  splendour. 
Oar  Lord  answered,  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  His  king- 
dom should  come,  i.e.  not  with  observation,  nor  so  that  men  should 
point  out,  Lo  here  I  as  to  a  splendid  spectacle.  On  the  contrary, 
God's  reign  in  the  Church  should  not  be  like  an  earthly  king's, 
bat  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.^ 

But  it  is  plain,  both  from  prophecy  and  the  new  Testament, 
that  the  Church  was  to  be,  and  is,  a  visible  company.  '  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  was  to  be  established  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  all  nations  were  to  flow  unto  it'  (Isai.  ii.  i). 
Among  the  earthly  kingdoms,  Christ's  kingdom  was  to  grow  up 
gradufdly,  like  a  stone  hewn  without  hands,  till  it  became  a  moun- 
tain and  filled  the  earth,  breaking  in  pieces  and  consuming  the 
worldly  empires  (Dan.  ii.  35, 44).  The  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the 
Gospels  is  compared  to  a  field  sown  with  good  and  bad  seed  grow- 
ing together  till  the  harvest ;  to  a  marriage  supper,  where  some 
have  no  wedding  garments ;  to  a  net  taking  good  and  bad  fish,  not 


1  Many  coosider  that  the  passage 
oaght  to  be  rendered  not  *  within  you/ 
but  *amongH  you/  i^rdi  if/MQv,  i.e. 
Though  you  expect  to  see  some  si^n  of  a 
kioi^dom,  yet  in  troth  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  already  oome  among  you,  and  you  have 
not  recognuad  it    Bat  it  is  to  be  noted 


that  in  the  new  Testament  the  words 
Kingdom  of  Ood  signify  three  things  ;— 
I.  The  reign  of  Christ  in  His  Church  on 
earth.  2  The  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  His  people.  3  The  reign  of  Christ  in 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  glory. 
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separated  till  tlie  net  be  drawn  to  shore ;  by  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  understand  the  outward  communion  of  Christians  in  this  world, 
in  which  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  live  together^  not  fully  sepa* 
rated  till  the  Judgment  (Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30,  47 — 50;  xxii.  11,12). 
Such  parables  would  be  inapplicable  to  an  invisible  company^  and 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  a  visible  body. 

Our  Lord  distinctly  commanded  that^  if  a  Christian  offended 
against  his  brother,  the  offence  should  be  told  to  the  Church 
(Matt,  xviii.  17).     But  if  the  Church  were  not  a  visible  and  ascer- 
tainable body,  such  a  thing  could  not  be.     Accordingly  our  Lord 
addresses  His  Churchy  as  '  the  light  of  the  world,  a  city  set  on  a 
hill,  that  cannot  be  hid'  (Matt.  v.   14).    St.  Paul  gives  Timothy 
directions  how  to  act  as  a  bishop,  that  he  might  *  know  how  to 
behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth'  (i   Tim.  iii.  15). 
This  would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  Church   were  only  an   in- 
visible, spiritual  society  of  faithful  Christians,  and  not  an  outward 
organized  body.      So,  when  first  persons  were  brought  in  large 
numbers  to  believe  the  Gospel,  we  are  taught  that  all  those  who 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  were  '  added  to  the  Church' 
(Acts  ii.  47) ;  evidently,  from  the  context,  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 
This  again  plainly  intimates  that  the  Church  was  a  definite  visible 
body  of  men.     The  same  appears  from  such   expressions  as  the 
following : ^ Fear  came  on  all  the  Church'  (Acts  v.  11);  'a  great 
persecution  against  the  Church'  (Acts  viii.  i) ;  'assembled  them- 
selves with  the  Church'  (Acts  xi.  26) ;  '  God  hath  set  some  in  the 
Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets'  (i  Cor.  xii.  28).    The 
clergy  are  called  '  the  elders  of  the  Church'  (Acts  xx.  1 7  ;  James 
V.  14),  who  are  to  '  feed  the  Church  of  God'  (Acts  xx.  28),  to '  take 
care  of  the  Church  of  God'  (i  Tim.  iii.  5).     People  are  spoken  of 
as  cast  out  of  the  Church  (3  John  10).     The  same  thing  appears 
again  from   what  is   said  of  local    or  national  Churches,  which 
being  branches  of  the  one  universal  Church,  are  evidently  and 
constantly  spoken  of  as  the  visible  society  of  Christians  in  their 
respective  cities  or  countries.     (See  Acts  xi.  22  ;  xiii.  i  ;  xiv.  23  ; 
XV.  3,  22  ;  Rom.  xvi.    i,   16,   23;  i  Cor.  vi.  4;  vii.  17  ;  xi.  16; 
xiv.  33;  xvi.  I,  19;  Gal.  i.  22;  i  Thess.  ii.  14;  Rev.  i.  4,  &c.) 

Accordingly,  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  speaks  not  only  of  spiritual,  but  of  external  unity  also : 
for  he  says,  '  There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit'  (Eph.  iv.  4).  And 
our  blessed  Lord,  when  praying  for  the  unity  of  His  disciples, 
evidently  desired  a  visible  unity,  which  might  be  a  witness  for  God 
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to  the  world ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us^  that  the  world 
may  believe/  &c.  (John  xvii.  2 1). 

We  condode  therefore  that^  as  the  primitive  Chnrch  always 
held,  so  Scripture  also  teaches,  that  the  Church  is  not  merely  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  communion  of  faithful  Christians,  known 
only  to  God,  but  is  a  visible  body  of  those  who  are  outward 
followers  of  Christ,  consisting  partly  of  faithful,  partly  of  un- 
faithful, but  all  professed  believers  in  the  Gospel. 

2  The  first  characteristic  given  us  of  this  body  is,  that  the 
pure  Word  of  Grod,  or,  in  other  language,  the  true  £uth,  is  kept 
and  preached  in  it. 

The  Church  is  called  by  St.  Paul  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth'  (i  Tim.  iiL  15) ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  main 
province  of  the  Church  is  to  maintain  and  support  the  truth. 
Our  blessed  Lord  prayed  for  His  disciples  that  the  Father  would 

*  sanctify  them  through  His  truth'  (John  xvii.  17).  He  promised 
to  the  Apostles,  that  '  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  guide  them  into 
all  truth'  (John  xvi.  13).  He  bade  them  ^go  and  teach  all 
nations'  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  And  we  learn  of  the  first  converted 
Christians,  that  '  they  continued  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship'  (Acts  ii.  42).  Accordingly,  the  Apostles  speak  of  the 
faith  as  one  (Ephes.  iv.  5) ;  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
(Jude  3) ;  urge  Christians  '  earnestly  to  contend  for*  it  ( Jude  3) ; 
and  desire  their  bishops  '  to  rebuke  men  sharply,  that  they  may 
be  sound  in  the  faith'  (Tit.  i.  13). 

Hence  to  introduce  false  doctrine  or  heresy  into  the  Church 
is  described  as  damning  sin.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  those '  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies'  (2  Peter  ii.  i).  St.  Paul  classes 
heresies  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20).  He  says,  '  If 
any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  anathema'  (Gal.  i.  9).  He  bids  Timothy 
withdraw  himself  from  those  '  who  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness'  (i  Tim.  vi. 
3,  5).  And  to  Titus  he  says, '  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition,  rejecf  (Tit.  iii.  10).      St.  John  bids 

*  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive 
him  not  into  thine  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed'  (2  Joh.  10). 
He  says,  ^  Whosoever  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath 
not  Grod'  (2  Joh.  9) ;  and  calls  all  who  *  deny  the  Father  and  the 
Son,'  or  ^  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh/  not 
Christians,  but  Antichrists  (i  John  ii.  22  ;  2  John  7). 
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Thus  Scriptiure  represents  the  Church  as  a  body  holding  the 
truths  nay^ '  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  -/  and  heretics^  or 
persons  holding  yital  error^  are  spoken  of  as  apart  from  Gbd^  to 
be  rejected^  and  not  received  as  fellow-Christians  or  members  of 
Christ's  Church. 

The  wording  of  our  Article^ '  the  pure  word  of  (rod/  may  be- 
somewhat  difficult.  Some  would  confine  the  meaning  of  it  within 
very  narrow  limits,  others  would  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  latitude. 
We  must  notice,  that  the  expression  is  not,  '  the  word  of  Grod  is 
purely  preached,'  but,  '  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached/  If  the 
former  words  had  been  used,  we  might  have  doubted  in  what  body 
of  Christians  God's  Word  was  always  purely  preached,  with  no 
mixture  of  falsehood  or  error.  But  the  '  pure  word  of  God'  i» 
preached  wherever  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  pre- 
served and  taught.  The  question,  however,  of  '  fimdamentals/ 
has  always  been  considered  difficult ;  and  difibrent  persons  have 
chosen  to  make  diflerent  doctrines  fundamental,  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  views  of  truth.  Hence,  some  have  excluded  almost 
all  Christians  except  themselves  from  holding  the  pure  word  of 
God ;  others  have  scarcely  shut  out  Arians,  Socinians,  or  even 
Deists.  We  may  be  sure  the  Church  intended  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  Christian  truth,  yet,  without  the  narrowness  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  The  way  in  which  her  own  formularies  are  drawn  up^ 
the  first  five  Articles  being  almost  a  repetition  and  enforcement  of 
the  chief  Articles  of  the  Creed,  and  the  eighth  containing  the 
Creeds  themselves — ^the  question  addressed  to  all  members  of  the 
Church  before  admission  to  baptism  in  the  Catechism  and  in 
sickness,  as  to  whether  they  believed  the  Creed — ^the  repetition  in 
the  public  service  by  the  congregation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  at 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  repetition  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
also  on  Sundays  and  holydays^and  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  (instead 
of  the  Apostles')  once  a  month — ^the  expressed  adherence  by  the 
reformers  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  General  Councils — the 
general  agreement  to  the  same  effect  by  the  primitive  Churchy 
with  which  the  reformers  declared  themselves  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  and  unison : — these,  and  the  like  considerations,  make 
it  nearly  certain,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Article  would  have, 
and  must  have  intended,  that  all  who  truly  believed  the  Creeds 
of  the  Church,  were  so  far  in  possession  and  belief  of  '  the  pure 
word  of  God,'  as  not  to  have  forfeited  the  character  of  Christians, 
or  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

S     The  next  mark  of  the  Church  is,  that  '  the  Sacraments  be 
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duly  ministeredj  according  to  Christ's  oidinance/  We  know^  that 
among  the  Jews,  circumcision  and  the  passover  were  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  people  as  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  he,  who  rejected  or  neglected  either,  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
His  people  (Gten.  xvii.  14;  Exod.  zii.  15).  When  the  Lord  Jesus 
founded  His  Churdi,  He  appointed  the  two  Sacraments  to  super- 
sede the  two  great  ordinances  of  the  synagogue ;  viz.  Baptism,  to 
initiate  the  convert  or  the  child,  the  Eucharist,  to  maintain  com- 
munion with  Himself  and  with  His  people. 

The  command  which  He  gave  to  His  Apostles,  was  to  '  make 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them'  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  :  that 
is  to  say,  persons  from  all  nations,  who  believed  the  Grospel,  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  disciples,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  by  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  We  know  that  the  Apostles 
acted  on  this  command ;  ever  receiving  by  the  rite  of  baptism  all 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  truth.  (See  Acts  ii.  38,41;  viii. 
12,13,36—38;  ix  18;  X.  47,  48;  xvi.  14,  15,  33;  xix.  3,  5; 
Bom.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  Col.  ii.  1 1,  1 2  ;  i  Pet.  iii.  20,  2 1,  &c.) 
Nay !  our  Lord  Himself  declared, '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God' 
(John  iii.  5).  Whence  it  is  quite  dear,  that  a  Christian  Church 
must  administer  baptism  according  to  our  Lord's  command,  and 
the  example  of  the  Apostles,  for  otherwise  its  members  could  not 
be  '  born  of  water.' 

.But  our  blessed  Lord,  moreover,  commanded  His  Apostles  to 
break  the  bread  and  bless  the  wine  in  remembrance  of  Him ;  and 
declared  the  bread  broken  and  the  cup  poured  out  to  be  His  Body 
and  Blood  (Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 30).  Moreover,  He  declared  that, 
except  a  Christian  received  the  grace  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  he 
had  no  life  in  him  (John  vi.  53).  Accordingly,  we  ever  find,  that 
the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Churches  *  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  breaking  of  bread'  (Acts  ii.  42 ;  xx.  7,  j  i  ;  i  Cor.  x,  1 6, 
17;  xi.  17,  Swj.) ;  believing  and  declaring,  that  the  '  cup  which 
they  blessed  was  the  Communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
bread  which  they  brake  was  the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ' 
(i  Cor.  X.  16). 

These  two  Sacraments,  therefore,  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, were  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  essential  to  the  existence 
of  His  Church,  steadily  administered  by  His  first  ministers,  and 
received  by  His  early  disciples,  as  completely  as  Circumcision  and 
the  Passover  in  the  old  dispensation  of  the  Jews.  The  AtticXib 
therefore  justly  asserts  that  it  is  a  necessary  note  oi  ticie  CYvxa^, 
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tbat  the  Sacraments  should  be  duly  ministered,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  Christ. 

4  There  is  still  one  more  point  to  be  noticed.  The  Article 
says,  the  pure  '  word  of  God'  is  not  only  to  be  held,  but  to  be 
'preached/  and  that  the  Sacraments  are  to  be  'duly  ministered^ 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'  The  first  expression  at  once 
suggests  the  question,  '  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?'  The  second 
expression  suggests  the  inquiry,  How  can  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  ?  and .  whom  has  Christ  authorized  to  minister  them  ? 
The  definition  evidently  implies  the  consideration  of  a  ministry : 
even  as  we  saw  both  fathers  and  reformers  mentioning  a  duly 
ordained  ministry  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Churchi  The 
present  Article  may  possibly  have  less  distinctly  enunciated  this, 
because  in  two  future  Articles  the  subject  is  specially  treated. 

It  is  a  truth  hardly  questioned,  that  our  Lord  did  ordain  a 
ministry  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  that  those  so  ordained 
did  exercise  that  ministry,  and  considered  themselves  as  sent  by 
Christ  to  fulfil  it.  (See  Matt.  x. ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  Lukex. 
1,16;  John  XX.  2 1 — 23  ;  Acts  xx.  20  ;  xxvi.  17;  I  Cor.  iv.  i  ;  ix. 
16,  17  ;  xii.  28  ;  2  Cor.  i.  i  ;  Gal.  i.  I  ;  Eph.  iv.  1 1 — 14;  Phil.  i.  I; 
Col.  iv.  17  ;  I  Tim.  iii.  i  ;  Tit.  i.  5  ;  i  Pet.  v.  i,  &c.  &c.)  It  is  also 
qaite  certain,  that  those  to  whom  He  gave  authority  to  baptize, 
and  those  whom  He  commanded  to  bless  the  cup  and  break  the 
bread  in  the  Communion,  were  His  commissioned  and  ordained 
Apostles  (see  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  and 
of  Baptism  in  Matt,  xxviii.).  Moreover,  we  never  hear  of  any  one 
in  the  new  Testament,  except  a  minister  of  God,  attempting  to 
baptize  or  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion.  We  know  equally 
well,  that  the  practice  and  belief  of  the  Primitive  Church  was, 
that  none  but  bishops  and  presbyters  should  minister  the  Com- 
munion, and  ordinarily  at  least,  none  but  bishops,  priests,  or 
deacons,  should  preach  or  baptize. 

Thus,  then,  we  conclude,  that  to  the  right  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  to  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  ordinance,  a  ministry  such  as  Christ  ordained  is 
necessary,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the  definition  of  this 
Article. 

Moreover,  as  Baptism  was  to  be  with  water,  and  the  Eucharist 
with  bread  and  wine,  these  elements  must  be  used  in  order  that 
they  be  duly  administered ;  and,  with  the  elements,  that  form  of 
words  which  Christ  hat\i  pxe^cx^b^)  «.t  least  in  the  case  of  Baptism, 
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where  a  diatinct  fonn  bas  been  giveit  And  bo^  the  Sacraments,  to 
be  duly  administered,  need  first  the  right  elements,  then  the  right 
form  of  words,  and  lastly,  a  ministry,  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  Christ. 

5  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  definitions  of  the 
Article  may  be  fidrly  considered  as  including  the  statement  given 
in  the  Homily  and  in  other  partly  authoritative  documents,  that 
one  note  of  the  Church  is  discipline,  or  the  power  of  the  Keys. 
For,  if  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered,  unfit  persons  must  be 
shut  out  firom  them ;  and  if  there  be  a  duly  constituted  ministry, 
that  ministry  must  have  the  power  of  the  Keys  committed  by 
Christ  to  His  Church.  But,  as  this  subject  falls  more  naturally 
under  Article  XXXIII.,  we  may  defer  its  fuller  consideration  for 
the  present. 

The  formularies  of  our  Church  have  expressed  no  judgment, 
as  to  how  far  the  very  being  of  a  Church  may  be  imperilled  by  a 
defect  in  this  particular  note  of  the  Church ;  as  by  mutilation  of 
the  Sacraments,  imperfect  ordination,  or  defective  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Keys.  At  the  present  time,  these  questions  force 
themselves  on  us.  But  the  English  Church  has  been  content  to 
give  her  decision  as  to  the  right  mode  of  ordaining,  ministering 
Sacraments  and  exercising  discipline,  without  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in  such  matters,  which  would  cause 
other  communions  to  cease  from  being  Churches  of  Christ. 

U.  '  The  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living  and 
manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith.' 

So  many  of  the  Articles  specially  enter  upon  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  the  subject  may  require  very  brief  notice 
here.  By  '  matters  of  faith/  probably  it  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
press articles  of  the  Creed.  Had  the  Church  of  Rome  rejected 
the  Creeds  and  those  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith  contained 
in  them ;  the  Church  of  England  would  probably  have  considered 
her  distinctly  as  a  heresy,  and  not  as  a  corrupt  and  erring  Church. 
But  there  are  many  errors,  which  concern  the  fidth  of  Christ,  be- 
sides those  which  strike  at  the  very  foundation  and  would  over- 
throw even  the  Creeds  themselves. 

Amongst  these  we  may  reckon  all  those  novelties  and  hetero- 
doxies contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  or  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  They  are  thus  reckoned  up  by  Dr.  Barrow  :  i  Seven 
Sacraments.  2  Trent  doctrine  of  Justification  and  Original  &in« 
3  Propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.     4  TransuVis\.a\i\A«.\.\ow.     ^ 
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Commanicating  nnder  one  kind.  6  Purgatory.  7  Invocation 
of  Saints.  8  Veneration  of  Relics.  9  Worship  of  Images.  10 
The  Roman  Church  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches. 
1 1  Swearing  obedience  to  the  Pope.  1 2  Receiving  the  decrees 
of  all  Synods  and  of  Trent.* 

It  is  trucj  that  these  do  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  Creeds^  but 
they  are  additions  to  the  Creeds^  and  error  may  be  shown  in  excess^ 
as  well  as  in  defect  of  belief.  They  are  to  be  received  by  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  articles  of  faith.  They  are  not 
with  them  mere  matters  of  opinion.  Every  priest  is  required  to 
swear,  that  they  form  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith,  without  which 
no  one  can  be  saved.'  Now  the  Church  of  England  holds  all  of 
them  to  be  false ;  several  of  her  Articles  are  directed  against  these 
very  doctrines  as  fabulous  and  dangerous ;  and  therefore  she  must 
conclude,  that '  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in'  those  very  points  which 
she  herself  has  declared  to  be  '  matters  of  faith/ 


^  Barrow,  On  the  Pope*t  Supremaqf, 
p.  29O;  conclusion. 

2  Th:  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  begins 
with  a  declaration  of  firm  faith  in  the 
various  Articles  in  the  Nicene,  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed;  and  then  continues 
with  a  like  declaration  of  firm  faith  in  the 
twelve  novelties  enumerated  in  the  text 
It  finally  rejects  and  anathematizes  all 
things  rejected  and  anathematized  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.    And  concludes  with  a 


solemn  vow  and  profession  of  all  this  as 
'  The  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  no 
one  can  be  saved.*  '  Hanc  veram  Catho* 
licam  fidem  extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse 
potest  ....  sponte  profiteer  ac  veraciter 
teneo^  spondee,  voveo  ao  juro.  Sic  me 
Deus  adjuvet  et  hec  sancta  Dei  evan- 
gelia.*    Oauncil,  Trident  Canones  et  De- 

<^'**^  PP-  .^70 — 373»  Monast.  Guestpha- 
lorum,  1845. 
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ARTICLE   XX. 


Of&e  AuthwUy  of  the  Chwcch. 

Teu  Cfanich  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
«ereiiKMiiet,  Mid  anthority  in  controversies 
of  fiuth ;  and  jet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary 
to  God's  word  written,  neither  may  it  so 
•ozpoand  one  place  of  Scripture  tliat  it 
be  repagnant  to  another.  Wherefore, 
although  the  Ohnrch  be  a  witness  and  a 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  yet,  as  it  ought 
not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same, 
so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce 
anything  to  be  belieyed  for  necessity  of 
flalration. 


De  EccUsuB  AtUhoritatc 


Habet  Eoclesia  ritus  statuendi  jus,  et  in 
fidei  controversiis  authoritatem  ;  quamvis 
Ecclesis  non  lioet  quioquam,instituere, 
quod  verbo  Dei  scripto  adversetur,  neo 
unum  scripturo  locum  sic  ezponere 
potest,  ut  alteri  oontradicat.  Quare 
licet  Ecdesia  sit  divinorum  librorum 
testis  et  conservatrix,  attamen  ntadversus 
eos  nihil  decemere,  ita  prseter  illoe  nihil 
credendum  de  necessitate  salntis  debet 
obtrudere. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THE  history  of  this  Article  is  famous^  owing  to  the  dispute 
concerning  the  first  clause  of  it :  *  The  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faitL' 
The  Article  of  1552  (then  the  XXIst  Article)  had  not  the  clause. 
Moreover,  the  first  draught  of  the  Articles  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
{a.d.  1562)  had  it  not.  In  this  form  the  Articles  were  signed  by 
both  houses  of  convocation  :  and  the  original  document,  so  signed, 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Yet 
this  document  had  never  synodical  authority,  for  it  never  received 
the  ratification  of  the  crown.  Before  the  royal  assent  was  given, 
some  alterations  were  made  :  viz.  the  addition  of  this  clause,  and 
the  omission  of  Article  XXIX.  The  clause  itself  was  taken  from 
the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Wurtemberg,  from  which  source  Arch- 
bishop Parker  derived  most  of  the  additions  which  were  made  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Articles  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.^  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Queen's  wish 
induced  the  Council  to  make  this  alteration.  And  when  it  had 
been  made,  the  Latin  edition  of  R.  Wolfe  was  published  in  1563, 
printed  by  the  Queen's  command,  and  with  a  declaration  of  her 
royal  approval.  This  copy,  therefore,  is  considered  as  possessed  of 
fuU  synodical  authority.  The  fine  English  edition,  printed  by 
Jugge  and  Cawood  in  1563,  has  not  the  clause,^  and  this  is  very 


^  In  the  Wnrtemberg  Confession  are 
the  words  :  'Credimusetconfitetnurquod 
.  .  .  .  hsec  eoclesia  habeat  jus  judicandide 
omnibus  doctriais  ....  quod  hsec  ecciesia 


habeat  jus  interpretandsd  Scripture.' — 
Laurence,  Bamp.  Leet,  p.  336. 

'  Though  it  had  not  tVna  c\s»ii^*\cl- 
sorted  at  the  Qaeen^t  deilra,  'jet  \t  onaXtoA. 
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probably  the  copy  of  the  Articles  submitted  to  Parliament,  which 
passed  an  Act  (13  Eliz.  cap.  12),  giving  the  authority  of  statute 
law  to  what  had  already  received  the  authority  of  the  Queen  and 
convocation. 

After  this,  the  printed  copies  varied,  some  omitting,  but  most 
retaining  the  clause.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  English  copy 
received  the  authority  of  convocation  till  157 1  ;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  the  copy  corresponded  with  one  of  those  printed  by  Jugge 
and  Cawood,  with  the  date  1 57 1 .  Dr.  Cardwell  gives  an  accurate 
reprint  of  one  of  these,  containing  the  disputed  clause.^  Yet.  there 
were  other  editions^  put  forth  by  the  same  printers,  with  the  same 
date^  1571,  some  retaining^  others  omitting  the  clause.  From  that 
time  the  greater  number  of  editions  have  the  clause.  Dr.  Card- 
well  enumerates  editions  of  1563,  157 1,  as  omitting  it;  and  aa 
retaining  it,  editions  of  1563,1571, 1581, 1586,1593,1612,  1624^ 
1628,  and  all  subsequent  editions.'  All  subscriptions,  therefore, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament,  after  this  period,  had  reference  to  the 
Article  with  the  first  clause  as  forming  part  of  it ;  and  not  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  passed  by  convocation,  before  the 
Queen^s  sanction  was  obtained. 

Important  as  the  question  concerning  this  clause  has  been 
thought,  it  is  truly  observed,  that  that  portion  of  it  concerning 
rites  and  ceremonies  is  fully  expressed  in  Article  XXXIV. ;  and 
that  that  portion  which  concerns  controversies  of  faith  is  virtually 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Article  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  proving,  that  the 
Primitive  Church  claimed  a  certain  authority,  both  in  matters  of 
ceremony  and  in  controversies  of  faith.  This  is  self-apparent  from 
the  fact  that,  when  any  disputes  arose,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline,  synods  and  councils  continually  met  to  decide  upon 
them,  and  declare  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Where  a  judg- 
ment is  pronounced,  authority  must  be  claimed.  The  first  general 
council  of  Nice  was  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  represented  by  the  fathers  of  that 
council,  on  a  most  important  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  a  matter  of  ceremony,  viz.  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter.     The  Epistle   of  Constantine  to   the 


Art.   XXIX.,  expunged    by  the    Queen's 

desire.     The  Articles  were  therefore,  as 

80  passed  by  Parliament,  only  tbirty-eight 

in  number.    They  are  given  by  Dr.  Card-   |   rities  referred  to' by  him. 

weU,  SynodaUa,  i.  p.  53. 


"  Synodal,  Vol.  L  p.  98. 
'  See  Cardweirs  Synodalia^    VoL  I 
PP-  34>  53>  73 »  90»  *«•  ;  «>d  the  autho- 
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Churches^  written  as  it  were  from  the  council^  urges  all  Chris- 
tians to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  bishops  so  assembled^  as  the 
wiU  of  God,* 

The  fathers  certainly  tanght^  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  obeyed  and  received  with  deep  respect.  Irenseus  says^ 
'  Where  the  Church  is^  there  is  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  .  .  •  but  the 
Spirit  is  truth/'  TertuUian^  '  Every  doctrine  is  to  be  judged  as 
false^  which  is  opposed  to  the  truth  taught  by  the  Churches,  the 
Apostles,  Christ,  and  God/'  St.  Cyril  says, '  The  Church  is  called 
Catholic,  because  it  teaches  universally,  and  without  omission,  all 
doctrines  needful  to  be  known/^  Passages  to  the  same  purport 
might  be  abundantly  multiplied,  if  evidences  of  so  well-known  a 
fact  could  be  required. 

When  controversies  arose,  whether  about  doctrine,  or  about 
rules  and  ceremonies  and  Church-ordinances,  sudi  as  the  keeping 
of  Easter,  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  or  the  enforcing  of  discipline 
on  the  lapsed;  it  could  hardly  be,  but  that  the  Chtirch  should 
exercise  some  discretion,  and  pronounce  some  judgment  Most  of 
the  canons  of  the  early  councils  will  be  found  to  be  on  matters  of 
discipline ;  and  as  Scripture  generally  left  them  undecided,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  representatives  of  the  Church  to  use  the  best 
judgment  they  could  upon  them.  To  this  end  they  strove ;  look- 
in  gfor  the  Guidance  of  the  Spirit,  following  Scripture  where  it 
gave  them  light,  and  on  those  points  on  which  Scripture  was 
silent,  following  that  rule  unanimously  adopted  at  Nice,  '  Let 
the  ancient  customs  prevail,'  ra  apyala  £0i/  Kparuno} 

Yet,  that  the  fathers  held  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  be 
primary  and  paramount,  and  considered  that  the  Church  had  no 
power  to  enact  new  articles  of  faith,  nor  to  decree  anything  which 
vas  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  has  already  been  shown  sufficiently, 
and  the  proof  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here.'  The  power  of  the 
Church  they  held,  not  as  an  authority  superior  or  equal  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  as  declaratory  of  them  when  doubtful,  and  decre* 
tory,  on  matters  of  discipline. 


'  Eaieb.  Dt  Viia  Conttaniin.  in.  20. 

^  '  Ubi  jenim  ecolesia,  ibi  et  Spiritui 
Dei ;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  ecclesia  et 
oiDDis  gratia.  Spiritus  autein  yeritas.' — 
Lib.  III.  cap.  40. 

*  *Omnem  vero  doctrinam  de  men- 
dacio  prsjudicandam  quae  sapiat  contra 
▼eritatem  Ecclesiarum  et  Apostolorum  et 
Chriati  et  DeL' — De  Proioript,  Hmtt,  c. 


i\6€i»  6^CKorra  diyfiarcL — CcUeeha. 
XVIII.  II.  See  Palmer,  On  the  Church , 
Vol.  n.  Pt.  IV.  ch.  iv. 

'  The  principle  of  observing  tradi- 
tionary ceremonies,  where  Soripihre  ia 
■ilent,  is  laid  down  by  TertnUian,  J)«  Co- 
*'<>"<>>  <^  3»  4i  5*  ^3ee  Ptdmer,  YoL  ii. 
Pt.  IV.  ch.  iv. 

*  Bee  above,  p.  140,  M^.    Ax^d«  'TU 
Sectt.  I.  ni. 
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The  reformers  in  general  did  not  deny  such  authority  to  the 
Church  to  interpret  Scripture  in  case  of  disputes  upon  doctrine 
nor  to  adopt  or  retain  ceremonies  of  ancient  custom  or  human 
institution,  nor  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripttire.  Thus  the 
Confession  of  Augsbuirg  says^ '  We  do  not  despise  the  consent  of 
the  Catholic  Church  •  •  •  .  nor  are  we  willing  to  patronize  im- 
pious opinions^  which  the  Church  Catholic  has  condemned/^  It 
declares^  that  there  are  indifferent  ceremonies^  which  ought  to  be 
observed  for  the  good  order  of  the  Church/  But  on  the  other 
hand^  it  pronounces^  that  *  the  bishops  have  no  power  to  decree 
anything  contrary  to  the  Gospel/' 

Calvin^  denying  that  the  Church  has  any  power  to  introduce 
new  doctrines^  yet  gladly  admits^  that  when  a  discussion  con- 
cerning doctrine  arises^  no  more  fit  mode  of  settling  it  can  be 
devised  than  a  meeting  of  bishops  to  discuss  it.  And  he  men- 
tions with  approbation  the  Councils  of  Nice^  Constantinople^  and 
Ephesus/ 

The  language  of  the  English  reformers  is  still  plainer.  The 
Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  gives  reasons,  why  the 
Church  abolished  some,  and  retained  other  ceremonies;  and  though 
it  speaks  of  ceremonies  as  but  small  things  in  themselves,  it  yet 
declares  that  the  wilful  transgression  '  and  breaking  of  a  common 
nile  and  discipline  is  no  small  offence  before  God/ 

Cranmer  appealed  to  a  general  council,  protesting,  ^  I  intend 
to  speak  nothing  against  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
or  the  authority  thereof;  the  which  authority  I  have  in  great 
reverence,  and  to  whom  my  mind  is  in  all  things  to  obey  ;^*  and 
declaring,  '  I  may  err,  but  heretic  I  cannot  be ;  for  as  much  as  I 
am  ready  in  aU  things  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  most  sacred 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church.^''  He  declares  his 
agreement  with  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  who  taught  that  *  the  Bible 
is  perfect  and  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  that  the  whole  Church  cannot  make  one  article  of  faith ; 
although  it  may  be  taken  as  a  necessary  witness  of  the  same, 
with  these  three  conditions,  that  the  thing,  which  we  would  esta- 
blish thereby,  hath  been  believed  in  all  places,  ever,  and  of  all 


^  *Non  enim  aspernamur  conseoBum  :  2  p^jg  j^  ^rt.  xv.  1531:    Sylloget  p. 

caiholicss  Ecclesise  ....  oec  patrocinari  i  127  ;  1540  p.  174. 

impiia  aut  seditiosis  opiniuDibug  voluniue,  *  SyUoge,  p.  154. 

quaa  ecclesia  Catholica  daiimavit.' — Con-  ♦  Jnatit.  iv.  ix.  13. 

fets,  Atigvst.  1540.     Art.  «i;  J^ylloge,  p.  '  *  Appeal  at  bis  Degradation,  Worka^ 

'Sg,  I  Vol.  IV.  p.  I  a  I.                    ^  Ibid,  p.  127. 
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men/^  In  shorty  his  judgment  appears  to  have  been  clearly,  that 
*  every  erpoMum  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  whole  Church  agreed/ 
was  to  be  received ;  but  that  the  Church  had  no  power  to  decree 
Articles  of  faith  without  the  Scripture^  though  rites  indifferent 
she  might  decree.' 

The  origin  of  the  dispute,  about  the  first  clause  in  this  Article, 
was  the  repugnance  of  the  Puritan  divines  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice and  other  Church  ordinances.  This  feeling  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  controversies  engendered  by  it  con- 
tinued to  rage  fiercely  in  Elizabeth's.  The  Puritans  contended, 
not  only  that  the  Church  could  not  enact  new  articles  of  faith, 
but  that  no  rites  nor  ceremonies  were  admissible,  but  those  for 
which  there  was  plain  warrant  in  the  new  Testament.  It  is 
probable,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  wished  to  have  a 
definite  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  legislate  on  such 
points ;  and  therefore  insisted  on  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
principle  by  the  clause  in  question,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
virtually  included  in  other  statements  or  formularies.  The  con- 
troversy reached  its  height  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  one  of 
the  charges  against  Archbishop  Laud  was,  that  he  had  introduced 
this  clause  into  the  Articles,  it  not  having  been  previously  to  be 
found  there.'  On  the  subject  itself  the  great  work  of  Hooker  was 
composed ;  one  main  and  principal  object  of  that  work  being  to 
prove  the  right,  which  the  Church  Catholic  and  particular  national 
Churches  have  to  legislate  on  matters  indifferent,  and  to  enact 
such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Writ. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THERE  are  contained  in  this  Article  three  positive  or  affirma- 
tive, and  two  negative  or  restraining  assertions. 


I.  The  affirmative  are : 

1  The  Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ 

2  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rights  and  ceremonies. 

3  The  Church  hiath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 


*  Antwer  to  SmyUit't  Preface^  Vol.  in. 
.  23. 

''  See  especially  Vol.  v.  p.  229,  quoted 
bore,  in  p.   178,  ander  Article  Yi.    8ee 


also  WorJn^  Vol.  UL  pp.  509,  517  ;  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  77,  126,  173,  123,  225,  &c. 

>  That  this  charge  is  unfounded  haa 
already  appeared. 


] 
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IL     The  restraining  assertions  are : 

1  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything 

contrary  to  God's  word  written. 

2  Besides  the  written  word^  she  ought  not  to   enforce 

anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

I.  I  The  Churdi  is  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ, 
forasmuch  as  that  unto  it,  as  unto  the  Jews  of  old, '  are  committed 
the  oracles  of  God'  (Rom.  iii.  a).  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  '  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day^ 
(Acts  XV.  2i) ;  so  the  Christian  Church  has  the  Scriptures  of  both 
Testaments  read  continually  in  her  assemblies.  In  no  way  can 
she  more  truly  fulfil  her  ofBce  of '  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth/ 
than  by  preserving  and  maintaining  those  Scriptures,  in  which 
the  truth  is  to  be  found.  The  Scriptures  are  a  sacred  deposit  left 
to  the  Church,  to  guard  and  to  teach.  The  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  Churches  collected  and  preserved  the  sacred  writings,  and 
handed  them  down  to  us,  and  the  abundant  evidence  which  we 
have  that  they  have  been  received  by  us  in  their  integrity,  were 
considered  at  length  under  Art.  VL* 

We,  the  children  of  the  Church,  must,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  receive  the  Word  of  God  from  her.  She,  by  our  parents  and 
her  ministers,  puts  the  Bible  into  our  hands,  even  before  we  could 
seek  it  for  ourselves.  To  her  care  her  Lord  has  entrusted  it.  She 
keep  it,  and  testifies  to  us  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  teaches 
us  the  truths  contained  in  it.  Her  ministers  are  enjoined  '  to  hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words'  (2  Tim.  i.  13) ;  'to  preach  the  word 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season'  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  And  so  she 
leads  us,  by  preaching  and  catechizing,  and  other  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, to  take  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  read  it  for  ourselves. 

In  these  and  many  similar  modes,  the  Church  is  a  witness,  as 
well  as  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  it  could  be  otherwise.  If  the  Church  had  not 
carefully  guarded  the  Scriptures  at  first,  they  would  have  been 
scattered  and  lost,  and  spurious  writings  would  have  partially 
taken  the  place  of  the  true.  If  she  did  not,  by  her  teaching  and 
her  ministry,  Tritoess  to  us  that  the  Scriptures  were  from  above, 
and  so  lead  us  to  read  and  reverence  them ;  we  should  be  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  full  maturity  of  reason  and  manhood,  before  we  could 
learn  what  was  the  word  of  truth  ;  and  should  then  have  patiently 

^  See  Art.  vi.  Sect.  n. 
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to  go  throngh  for  ourselves  all  the  eyideace^  which  might  be 
necessary  to  convince  ns^  that  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Koran,  or 
the  Veda,  was  that  which  contained  '  the  lively  oracles  of  Gt)d/ 
2  The  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies. 
In  the  term  'rites  and  ceremonies'  of  course  we  do  not  include 
things  of  the  same  nature  as  Sacraments,  or  other  ordinances  of 
the  Oospel.  Two  sacraments  were  ordained  of  Christ,  and  the 
Church  cannot  make  others  like  them.  Ordination  is  from  Christ's 
authority,  and  we  learn  from  Scripture  that  it  is  to  be  performed 
by  imposition  of  hands.  The  Church  cannot  alter  this,  either  by 
dispensing  with  it,  or  putting  something  different  in  its  room.  By 
^  rites  and  ceremonies,'  therefore,  are  meant  things  comparatively 
indifferent  in  themselves — the  adjuncts  and  accidents,  not  the 
essence  and  substance  of  holy  things. 

Certain  rules  are  specially  prescribed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture 
for  regulating  public  worship,  and  for  ministering  the  ordinances 
of  Ood.     But  these  rules  are  mostly  general,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  them  must  be  regulated  by  some  authority  or  other.   The  rules 
given  are  such  as  the  following :  '  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edify- 
ing;' '  decently  and  in  order'  (i  Cor.  xiv.  26,  40).     Yet  how  to 
arrange  all  things,  so  that  they  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  we  are  not  always  told.    Occasionally,  indeed,  the  Apostles 
gave  something  like  specific  directions;  as,  for  instance,  St.  James's 
command  not  to  allow  the  poor  to  sit  in  a  low  place,  and  the  rich  in 
a  good  place  (James  ii.    i — 10) ;  St.  Paul's  directions  about  the 
seemly  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (i  Cor.  xi.  17 — 34);  and 
again  St.  Paul's  command  that  men  should  be  uncovered  and 
women  veUed  (i  Cor.  xi.  4 — 16),  and  that  women  should  keep  silence 
in  the  churches  (i  Cor.  xiv.  34).     Yet,  though  in  these  few  points 
there  may  be  something  like  fixed  rules  laid  down,  the  Church  is 
generally  left  to  arrange  so  that  in  her  public  worship  all  things 
should  be  done  'decently,  in  order,  and  to  edifying,'  without  specific 
directions  for  every  particular.     Nay !  St.  Paul,  when  so  strongly 
insisting  on  men  being  uncovered  and  women  covered,  concludes 
by  arguing  that,  if  any  people  are  disposed  to  be  contentious  on 
this  head,  they  ought  to  yield  their  own  judgment  to  the  customs 
of  the  Church.     *  If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God'  (i  Cor.  xi.  i5).    Thus, 
therefore,  the  very  principle  laid  down  in  Scripture  seems  to  be 
that  the  Church  should  order  and  arrange  the  details  of  public 
worship,  so  as  may  be  most  calculated  to  honour  God  and  edify 
the  people ;  just  as  St.  Paul  left  Titus  at  Crete  '  thalYie  m\^\.  ^^^ 
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in  order  the  things  which  were  wanting'  in  the  chnrch  of  that  land 
(Tit.  i.  5).     Indeed^  unless  by  authority  some  rules  for  public 
worship  were  made^  decency  and  order  could  never  exist.     Thus, 
whether  prayer  should  be  of  set  form  or  extempore — ^whether  the 
minister  should  wear  a  peculiar  dress — ^whether  baptism  should  be 
by  immersion  or  by  pouring — whether  at  the  Eucharist  we  should 
kneel  or  sit — and  numerous  other  like  questions — ^have  all  reference 
to  rites  and  ceremonies.     If  the  pubUc  authority  of  the  Church 
could  not  enjoin  anything  concerning  them^  what  utter  confusion 
might  exist  in  our  assemblies !  At  one  time  prayer  might  be  ex- 
tempore^ and  at  another  from  a  prayer-book.     One  minister  might 
wear  a  surplice^  another  an  academic  gown^  a  third  his  common 
walking-dress^  and  a  fourth  a  cope  or  some  fantastic  device  of  his 
own.     One  person  might  kneel^  another  standi  and  another  sit  at 
receiving  the  Communion.     Would  anyone  coming  in  to  such  an 
assembly  '  report  that  God  was  in  us  of  a  truth  ?'     And  with  the 
variety  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  Christians^  much  worse  than 
this  might  easily  occur^  if  the  Church  had  no  power  to  decree  its 
rites  and  ceremonies.     Yet  we  are  taught  concerning  this  very 
matter  of  decent  solemnity,  that  '  God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion, but  of  peace,  as  iu  all  the  churches  of  the  saints'  (i  Cor. 

xiv.  33). 

Thus,  then,  the  injunctions  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Chtirch  must 
have  '  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.'  And  we  may  add, 
that  all  bodies  of  Christians,  however  opposed  to  ceremonial,  have 
yet  exercised  the  power  of  decreeing  rites  for  their  own  bodies. 
However  bare  and  free  from  ornament  their  public  worship  may  b^ 
yet  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  ordered  and  regulated,  if  it  be  public 
worship  at  all.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ministered 
with  some  degree  of  regularity;  preaching  and  praying  are  arranged 
after  some  kind  of  order ;  and  how  simple  soever  that  order  may 
be,  it  is  an  order  derived  from  the  authority  of  their  own  body, 
and  not  expressly  prescribed  in  Scripture.  Scripture  teaches  all 
things  essential  for  salvation  :  but  all  minutiae  of  ceremonial  it 
neither  teaches  nor  professes  to  teach.  Such,  therefore,  must  be 
left,  in  some  degree,  to  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  Church.* 

3  The  Church  has,  moreover,  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith. 

This  statement  of  the  Article  as  necessarily  follows  from  the 


^  See  on  this  subject  more  es^ovBAVj  Hooker,  Ecd,  Pol,  Book.  ra. 
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nature  of  the  case^  as  the  two  already  considered.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  qualifications^  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  Article  suggests. 

Our  Lord  gave  authority  to  His  Church  to  bind  and  to  loose^ 
and  to  excommunicate  those  who  would  not  hear  the  Church. 
The  Apostles  enjoined  that  heretics^  persons  that  teach  false  doc- 
trine or  deny  the  truths  should  be  shunned,  excommunicated^  and 
put  out  of  tiie  Church.^  Now,  if  the  Church  has  no  power  to 
determine  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  such  authority  would 
be  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Apostles^  injunctions  would  be  vain.  All 
heretics  claim  Scripture  as  on  their  side.  If  the  Church  is  not 
allowed  to  exercise  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  she  could 
never  reject  heretics,  unless  indeed  they  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  truth  of  Scripture  altogether.  In  order  therefore  to  exercise 
that  discipline  and  power  of  the  Keys  which  Christ  committed  to 
her,  the  Church  must  have  authority  to  decide  on  what  is  truth, 
and  what  is  falsehood. 

The  Church  is  a  society  founded  by  God,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  propagating  the  truth.  If  she  had 
no  power  to  discern  truth  from  error,  how  would  this  be  possible  ? 
Her  ministers  are  enjoined  to  teach  and  to  preach  the  truth  of  the 
Crospel :  not  simply  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  leave  them  to  read  it.  Their  commission  is,  '  Gro  and  teach 
all  nations  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you^  (Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20).  They  are  '  by  sound 
doctrine^to  convince  the  gainsayers'  (Tit.  i  9).  They  are  '  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God'  (Acts  xx.  28) ;  to  give  the  household  of  God 
their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season'  (Luke  xii.  42).  The  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church  are  '  to  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  also,'  that  truth  which  they  have  them- 
selves received  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  And  ihey  are  enjoined  to  'rebuke 
men  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith'  (Tit.  i.  1 3). 

All  this  implies  authority — authority  to  declare  truths  to  main- 
tain truth,  to  discern  truth  from  error,  to  judge  when  controversies 
arise  whether  one  party  is  heretical  or  not,  and  to  reject  from 
communion  such  as  are  in  grievous  falsehood  and  error. 

There  are  promises  to  the  Church,  and  titles  of  the  Church, 
which  confirm  these  arguments.  The  Church  is  called  '  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord  ...  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit' 
(Eph.  ii.  2 1,  22).    Individual  Christians  believe,  that  they  shall  be 


'  Mftti.  ZTiii.  17,  18 ;  Aoti  zz.  30  ;  2  These,  iii.  6 ;  1  Tim.  L  3,  vi.  3  ;  Tit.  I.  w, 
lit  la     8m  Art  xix.  Sect.  u.  5. 
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guided  into  truth  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God ;  how  much  more 
therefore  that  Church  which  is  not  only  composed  of  the  various 
individual  Christians,  who  are  partakers  of  the  Spirit^  but  is  also 
itself  built  up  for  Grod^s  Spirit  to  dwell  in  it  ?  Our  blessed  Lord 
promises  to  His  Churchy  that  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail against  if  (Matt.  xvi.  i8);  and  that  He  will  be  with  its  pastors 
'  always^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world'  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Such 
a  promise  implies  the  constant  presence^  assistance^  and  guidance 
of  Him  who  is  the  Church's  Head^  and  His  assurance  that  the 
power  of  evil  shall  never  be  able  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
or  take  away  Gbd's  truth  from  it ;  for  if  once  the  {i&ith  of  the 
Church  should  fail^  the  Church  itself  must  fail  with  it.  Hence  the 
Churchy  having  always  the  presence  and  guidance  -of  Christ,  the 
indwelling  of  His  spirit,  and  the  assurance  that  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail  against  her ;  we  must  conclude  that  the  Church 
will  be  guarded  against  anything  like  imiversal  or  fundamental 
error.  And  so  we  may  say,  that  she  not  only  is  authorized  to  give 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  but  also  has  a  promise  of  direction 
in  judging. 

This  further  appears  from  the  Church  being  called  '  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth' (i  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bishop  Burnet  contends 
that  this  is  a  metaphor,  and  that  we  must  not  argue  too  much  on 
metaphor.  But,  if  we  never  try  to  understand  the  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  must  neglect  a  very  large  and  most  important  portion  of 
Scripture.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  is  taught  us  about  God  and  the 
world  of  spirits,  is  taught  us  in  figurative  language,  because  it  is 
above  our  common  comprehension,  and  therefore  conveyed  to  us 
by  parables  and  metaphors.  And  the  figure  here  is  a  very  obvious 
one.  It  may  mean  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  but  its  general 
meaning  is  plain  enough.  And  that  meaning  surely  is,  that  Grod 
has  appointed  His  Church  in  the  world,  that  it  may  hold  fast, 
support,  and  maintain  the  truth :  and  not  only  is  it  ordained  for 
this  end,  but  as  all  God's  ordinances  are  surely  fitted  for  their 
purpose,  so  the  Church  is  qualified  also  to  uphold  the  truth  which 
which  is  committed  to  it. 

Therefore  we  conclude,  that  by  God's  appointment  and  accord- 
ing to  plain  language  of  Scripture,  ^  the  Church  hath  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith.' 

II.  But  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  a  supreme  and 
independent  authority.  In  matters  of  faith,  it  is  the  authority  of 
a  judge,  not  the  authority  of  a  legislator.  Truth  comes  from  God 
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not  firom  the  Church.  The  written  word  of  God  is  the  record  of 
Ood's  truth ;  and  no  other  record  exists.  He  alone  is  the  Legis- 
lator^ and  the  Scripttires  contain  the  code  of  laws  which  He  has 
ordained.  To  maintain  those  laws  and  the  truth  connected  with 
them,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  enforce  them,  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church.  But  she  has  no  authority  either  to  alter  or  to  add  to 
them. 

She  may  judge,  therefore,  but  it  must  be  according  to  the 
laws  which  have  been  made  for  her.  She  has  authority,  but  it 
is  an  authority  limited  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  all  judicial  power.  We  say  the  judges 
of  the  land  have  authority  to  pronounce  judgments;  but  they 
must  pronounce  their  judgments  according  to  the  law.  They  have 
no  power  to  alter  it,  no  power  to  go  beyond  it.  The  only  power 
which  they  have,  is  to  enforce  and  administer ;  and,  where  it  is 
obscure  or  doubtful,  to  do  their  best  to  interpret  it.^ 

This  is  exactly  the  limitation,  which  we  find  that  the  Article 
truly  assigns  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  She  has  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith ;  but  in  thus  doing  : 

1  She  must  not  ordain  anything  contrary  to  God^s  word 
written,  nor  explain  one  place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  contradict 
another. 

2  Besides  the  written  word,  she  ought  not  to  enforce  any- 
thing to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

The  first  limitation  is  self-apparent,  if  we  admit  the  word  of 
God  to  be  the  word  of  God,  For  whatever  authority  be  assigned 
to  the  Church,  it  would  be  fearful  impiety  to  give  it  authority 
superior  to  God  Himself.  It  is  probable,  that  this  limitation  is 
more  particularly  intended  to  apply  to  the  power  of  ordaining 
ceremonies,  as  the  second  applies  to  articles  of  faith.  If  so,  it 
means  that  the  Church  may  ordain  ceremonies  in  themselves  in- 
different but  she  may  not  ordain  any  which  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  written  word.  Thus,  for  example,  it  would  mean,  that 
forms  of  prayer,  clerical  vestments,  and  the  like,  are  within  the 
province  of  the  Church  to  decide  upon ;  but  image- worship,  or 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  being  contrary  to  the  commandments 
of  God,  are  beyond  her  power  to  sanction  or  permit. 


^  Id  the  early  councils,  it  was  cas- 
toxnary  to  place  the  Gospels  on  a  throne 
or  raised  platform  in  the  midst  of  the 


assembly,  to  indicate  that  in  them  were 
contained  the  rules,  by  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  must  b«  Injmn^. 
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The  Becond  limitation  applies  to-  doctrine^  and  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  a  portion  of  Article  VI.  already  considered.*  It 
denies  to  tlie  Church  the  power  to  initiate  in  matters  of  faith. 
She  may  not  enforce  upon  her  children  new  articles  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  Bible ;  but  may  interpret  Scripture^ 
and  enforce  the  articles  of  faith  to  be  deduced  from  thence. 

Hence  we  may  see^  that  the  Article  determines^  that  there  is 
but  one  supreme  primary  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  written 
tradition  of  the  will  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  His  lively 
oracles.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is  ministerial  and  decla- 
ratory, not  absolute  and  supreme.  And  the  decisions  of  the 
Church  must  always  be  guided  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  state-^ 
ments  and  injunctions  of  the  written  word  of  God.^ 


'^  '  Holy  Scripture  coDtaineth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man, 
or  be  thought  required  of  any  man,  that 
it  nhould  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  necessary  to  sal- 
vation.'— Art.  VI. 

•  Neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  Pri' 
vote  Judgmenty  if  properly  understood,  is 
interfered  with  by  the  statements  of  this 
Article.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  search  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  lenrn 
God's  will  from  them.  Yet  this  neither 
supersedes  the  propriety  of  individuals 
paying  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  Church,  nor  do<«  it  preclude  the 
Church  from  forming  a  judgment.  It  is 
the  right  and  the  wisdom  of  every  citizen 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  to  endeavour  to  render  them 
an  intelligent  obedience.  Yet  this  does 
not  take  away  from  a  competent  autho- 
rity or  tribunal  the  ri:;ht  of  pronouncing 
aocording  to  them.  The  following  words 
of  an  eminent  fipglish  divine  seem  to  put 


the  whole  question  in  its  true  light,  and 
in  the  light  in  which  our  Church  has  com- 
stantly  viewed  it :  *  Far  am  I,  by  what  I 
have  now  said,  from  endeavouring  to 
weaken  or  undermine  the  rights  of  eccle" 
siaHtical  authority.  We  do  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  every  Christian  Church 
in  the  worid  has  a  right  and  authority  to 
decide  controversies  in  religion  that  do 
ai'iHe  among  its  members,  and  conse- 
quently to  declare  the  sense  of  Scripture 
concerning  those  controversies.  And 
though  we  say  that  every  ftrivate  Christian 
hath  a  liberty  left  him  of  examining  and 
judging  fur  himself,  and  which  cannot, 
which  ought  not,  to  be  taken  from  him  ; 
yet  every  member  of  a  Church  ought  to 
submit  to  the  Church's  decisions  and  de- 
clarations,  so  as  not  to  oppose  them,  not 
to  break  the  communion  or  the  peace  of 
the  Church  upon  account  of  them,  unless 
in  such  cases  where  obedience  and  com- 
pliance is  apparently  sinful  and  against 
God's  laws.' — Archbishop  Sharp,  Works, 
Vol.  V.  p.  63.     Oxf.  1829. 


ARTICLE   XXI. 


Of  the  Authority  of  General  CounciU. 

Gbkebal  Coancils  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and 
will  of  Princes.  And  when  they  be 
gathered  together  (forasmuch  as  they  be 
an  aasembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not 
governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of 
God),  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God. 
Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  as  ne- 
cessary to  Salvation  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority,,  unless  it  may  be  declared 
that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture. 


De  AtUhoritate  Conetliorum  geruralium, 

Generalia  concilia  sine  jussu  et  volun- 
tate  Principum  congregari  non  possunt ; 
et  ubi  convenerint,  quia  ex  horoinibus 
constant,  qui  non  omnes  Spiritu  et  Verbo 
Dei  reguntur,  et  errare  possunt,  et  in- 
terdum  errarunt  etiam  in  his  que  ad 
normam  pietatis  pertinent ;  ideoque  quao 
ab  illis  oonstituuntur,  ut  ad  salutem  ne- 
cessaria,  neque  robur  habent,  neque  au- 
thoritatem,  nisi  ostendi  possint  e  sacris 
Uteris  esse  desumpta. 


WE  saw^  in  considering  the  last  Article,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  given  a  certain  promise  of  guidance  and  inde- 
fectibility  to  His  Church,  by  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
whole  Church  shall  never  utterly  fail  or  be  absorbed  in  oue  gulph 
of  error.  We  saw  too,  that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  judge  in 
controversies  of  faith,  so  as  to  expel  from  her  communion  these 
whom  she  determined  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

If  these  premises  be  true,  the  voice  and  judgment  of  the 
Church  universal  must  be  of  great  value  and  importance,  not  as 
superseding,  but  as  interpreting  Scripture.  And  this  voice  of  the 
Church  has  been  considered  to  be  audible  in  the  general  consent 
of  Christians  of  all,  and  more  especially  of  early  times.  ITiose 
doctrines,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  at  all  times,  everywhere, 
and  universally,  has  received,  have  been  esteemed  the  judgment 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  universality,  antiquity,  and 
agreement,  the  '  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus'  of  Yincentius 
Lirinensis.*  It  is  true,  no  doctrine  of  the  faith  has  been  received 
so  universally,  that  it  never  has  been  spoken  or  written  against. 
But  a  large  number  of  doctrines  (all,  in  fact,  clearly  enunciated  in 
the  Creeds)  have  been  upheld  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  There  never  was  a  time, 
not  even  the  short-lived  but  fearful  reign  of  Arianism,  in  which 
the  Church  in  general  did  not  hold  all  these  doctrines ;  and  those 
who  dissented  from  them  formed  a  comparatively  small,  if  not 


^  Vincentius  Lirinens.  Commonit,  c.  i. 
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always  an  insignificant^  minority.  And  as  regards  these  funda- 
mental truths,  there  would  never  be  any  difficulty  in  following  th^ 
rule  which  Yincentius  gives  in  explanation  of  his  own  canons^  viz.^ 
'  If  a  small  part  of  the  Church  holds  a  private  error^  we  should 
adhere  to  the  whole.  If  the  whole  be  for  the  time  infected  by 
some  novel  opinion^  we  should  cleave  to  antiquity.  If  in  antiquity' 
itself  there  be  found  partial  error,  we  should  then  prefer  universal 
decisions  before  private  judgments.'*  The  rule  will  embrace  all 
the  Articles  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church.  But  new  errors  may 
arise^  and  men's  minds  may  be  sadly  perplexed  by  them,  and  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds  may  spring  up,  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  Church  may  never  have  plainly  spoken :  and  the  question 
may  almost  of  necessity  occur.  Shall  the  abettors  of  such  or  such 
an  opinion  be  esteemed  heretics  or  not ;  be  continued  in,  or  re- 
jected from,  the  Communion  of  Christians  ?  In  such  cases,  which 
may  be  cases  of  great  emergency,  the  only  way,  in  which  the 
Church  can  speak,  is  by  a  council  of  representatives. 

Among  the  Jews,  questions  of  importance  and  difficulty  were 
referred  to  the  Sanhedrim,  a  council  of  seventy- one  elders,  which 
sat  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  Christian  Church,  the  first  example  of 
such  an  assembly  is  what  has  by  some  been  called  the  first  general 
council,  held  by  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
concerning  the  question  of  circumcising  the  Gentile  converts 
(Acts  XV.). 

Afterwards,  we  hear  of  no  council  for  some  considerable  period. 
But  during  the  third  century  several  provincial  synods  sat,  for  the 
determining  of  matters  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Thus, 
Victor  held  a  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  196,  concerning  the  keeping 
of  Easter ;  in  which  year  other  councils  were  held,  in  other  places, 
on  the  same  subject.  St.  Cyprian  held  several  councils  at  Car- 
thage, on  the  subject  of  the  lapsed,  and  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics 
(a. I).  253,  254,255).  Councils  were  held  at  Antioch,  a.d.  264, 
265,  to  condemn  and  excommunicate  Paul  of  Samosata.  And 
many  others  for  similar  purposes  were  convened,  in  their  respective 


^  *  Quid  igitur  faciei  Christianus  Car 
tholicuH,  si  86  aliqua  ecclejisD  particula 
ab  universalis  fidei  comuiunione  pneci- 
derit  ?  Quid  utique  nisi  ut  pestifero  cor- 
ruptoque  raembro  sauitalem  universi  cor- 
poris  anteponat  ?  Quid  si  novella  aliqua 
oontagio  non  jam  portiunculam  tantuni, 
Bed  totam  pariter  ecclesiam  cominaculare 
conetur  ?  Tunc  etiam  providebit,  ut  an- 
UquitAti  mhsereat,  quffi  prorsus  jam  non 


potest  ab  ulla  novitatis  frauds  sednci. 
Quid  si  in  ipsa  vetustate,  duorum  aut 
trium  hominum,  vel  certe  civitatis  unius 
aut  etiam  provinciaa  alicujus  error  depre- 
hendatur  ?  Tunc  omnino  curabit  ut  pau- 
corum  temeritati  vel  inscitiaa  si  qua  sunt 
universaliter  antiquitus  universalis  Con- 
cilii  decreta  prsepunat,*  &c. — CommonU. 
c  3. 
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provinces^  dtiring  the  third  and  early  part  of.  the  fourth  century. 
Yet  hitherto  they  were  but  partial  and  provincial^  not  general 
cooncik  of  the  whole  Church.  At  last^  during  the  disturbances 
which  were  created  by  the  propagation  of  the  Arian  heresy^  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity^  and 
giving  the  countenance  of  the  imperial  government  to  the  hitherto 
persecuted  Church  of  Christy  summoned  a  general  council  of  all 
the  bishops  of  Christendom^  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  Catholic  concerning  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
council  met  a.d.  325.  The  number  of  bishops  that  assembled  at 
this  great  synod  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  318,  besides 
priests  and  deacons.  The  council  decided  by  an  immense  majority 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  o/ioovirioi^,  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed^  and 
published  twenty  canons  on  matters  of  discipline. 

I  This  was  the  first  general  or  oecumenical  council.  Fol- 
lowing this  were  five  others^  also  generally  received  as  oecumenical. 
2  The  Council  of  Constantinople^  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius^  a.d.  381^  which  condemned  Macedonius^  and  added 
the  latter  part  to  the  Creed  of  Nice.  3  The  Council  of  Ephesus^ 
called  by  the  younger  Theodosius^  A.d.  431,  which  condemned 
Nestorius.  4  The  Council  of  Chalcedon^  called  by  Marcianus^ 
A.D.  451,  which  condemned  Eutyches.  5  The  second  of  Con- 
stantinople^ summoned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian^  a.d.  553^  con- 
firmatory of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus^  and  Chalcedon.  6  The  third 
of  Constantinople^  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogo- 
natus^  A.D.  680^  which  condemned  the  Mouothelites. 

These  six  are  the  only  councils  which  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Universal  Church.  There  are  two  or  three  others,  called 
oecumenical  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  many  called  oecumenical  by 
the  Latin  Church,  which,  however,  have  never  received  universal 
approval.^  Even  the  fifth  and  sixth  have  not  been  quite  so  uni- 
versally esteemed  as  the  first  four.  The  fifth,  though  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  East,  was  for  a  time  doubted  by  several  of 
the  Western  bishops.  Gregory  the  Great  said  he  reverenced  the 
first  four  synods  as  he  did  the  four  Evangelists ;  evidently  con- 
sidering those  four  as  far  more  important  than  those  which  fol- 
lowed them.'  And  the  reformers,  both  foreign  and  Anglican,  and 
probably  the  divines  of  the  English  Church  in  general,  have  more 


^  The  Greeks  number^  eight  general  I   council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  879,  under 


councils,  adding  to  the  above  six  the 
second  council  of  Nice  under  Irene  and 
her  son  Constantine,  a.d.  787,  and  the 


the  Emperor  Basil. 

'  Gregor,  EpUL  ad  Joann.  C(mtta%< 
tinop.  EpUc.  Sj^tol^  Lib,  1,  c,  xv 
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unhesitatingly  received  the  first  four^  than  the  fifths  and  sixth 
councils ;  though  it  has  been  thought^  that  the  reason  for  this 
may  be,  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  considered  as  merely  supple- 
mentary to  the  preceding  two,  and  therefore  as  virtually  included 
in  them. 

I  These  few  well-known  and  unquestioned  facts,  are,  of  them- 
selves, sufScient  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature,  constitution, 
aud  authority  of  general  councils.  In  the  first  three  centuries  no 
general  council  was  ever  held.  The  reasons  of  this  may  be  mani- 
fold. In  the  first  century  Apostles  were  yet  alive,  whose  inspired 
authority  could  have  been  subject  to  no  appeal.  Indeed,  the  meet- 
ing of  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  may  be  called  a  council ; 
but  its  force  is  derived,  not  merely  from  Christ's  promise,  of  gui- 
dance to  His  Church,  but  also  from  His  assurance  of  inspiration  to 
His  Apostles.  Then,  too,  the  Church  was  small ;  Jerusalem  was  the 
visible  centre  of  unity ;  the  Apostles  gathered  together  there  could 
readily,  by  common  consent,  meet  and  unite  in  expression  of  their 
decisions.  But  a  century  later,  and  the  Church  was  spread  from 
India  iu  the  east,  to  Gaul  and  Lusitania  in  the  west;  from  Ethiopia 
southward  to  the  remotest  northern  Isles  of  Britain.  There  was 
singular  difficulty  in  all  its  bishops  meeting  in  one  spot.  A  general 
gathering  of  all  the  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom  would  have 
been,  like  enough,  a  signal  for  general  persecution.  There  was  no 
one  power,  which  could  summon  all  together,  and  which  all  would 
be  bound  to  obey.*  And  therefore  it  would  have  been  morally,  and 
perhaps  physically  impossible  to  gather  a  council  from  all  portions 
of  the  Church.  But  when  not  only  was  the  Roman  empire  subject 
to  one  man,  but  that  one  man  became  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  Church ;  his  power  enabled  him  to  enjoin  all  bishops  who  were 
his  subjects  to  meet  him,  or  to  send  deputies  to  a  general  synod ; 
and  his  safe-conduct  assured  against  the  violence,  at  least  of  heathen 
persecutors.  Hence,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  general  councils 
were  at  first  never  summoned ;  and  when  summoned,  it  was  by 
'  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes.' 

Formidable  heresies  had  risen  before,  but  at  first  they  were 
sufficiently  met  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Catholic  bishops  ;  then 
local  synods  condemned  aud  suppressed  them.  But  the  rise  of 
Arianism  required  a  more  stringent  remedy,  aud  a  more  distinct 
declaration  of  the  voice  of  the  Church.     The  evils  of  Arianism 


^  I  must  assume  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  that  supremacy,  which  the 
Pope  has  sloce  claimed  and  exercised;  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  prove  the 
Msuinption. 
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were  not  coniined  to  Arius  and  his  followers.  Macedonians^ 
Nestorians,  Eutychians^  Monothelites^  all  sprang  out  of  the  same 
grievous  controversies ;  and  the  six  general  synods  were  succes- 
sively summoned^  for  the  end  of  pruning  oif  these^  various  off- 
shoots of  the  one  noxious  plant. 

So  then^  general  synods  were  the  result  of  peculiar  exigencies^ 
and  were  summoned  by  the  only  power^  which  could  constrain 
general  obedience — obedience^  that  is^  of  meeting  to  deliberate,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped^  of  deciding  according  to  the  imperial  standard 
of  truth.  This  constituted  them^  as  far  as  they  were  so,  general  and 
oecumenical.  When  the  Bishop  of  Borne  had  attained  to  the  full 
height  of  his  sacerdotal  and  imperial  authority^  claiming  an  uni- 
versal dominion  over  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  succession 
to  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter ;  he  began  to  exercise  the  power,  for 
many  centuries  enjoyed  only  by  the  emperors,  of  calling  together 
general  councils  of  the  Church,  himself  presiding  in  them.  The 
question  of  presidency  we  may  lay  aside,  as  we  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  right  to  summon.  Now,  it  was  quite  true,  that  there  was 
no  inherent  and  inalienable  right  in  the  Roman  Emperor,  nor  in 
any  other  secular  prince,  to  summon  ecclesiastical  synods.  There- 
fore the  bare  fact  of  their  being  summoned  by  the  emperor,  gave 
them  no  special  authority.  But  the  imperial  was  the  only  power 
which  could  command  general  obedience.  Hence,  when  the 
emperor  summoned,  all  portions  of  Christendom  obeyed :  and  so 
a  council  as  nearly  as  possible  oecumenical,  was  gathered  together. 
But  when  the  Pope  claimed  the  same  authority,  the  result  was 
not  the  same.  The  Bishops  of  the  Boman  obedience  felt  bound 
to  attend,  when  the  chief  pontiff  summoned  them ;  but  the  eastern 
prelates  felt  no  such  obligation,  and  the  bishops  belonging  to  the 
ancient  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
refused  to  attend  to  a  command  issuing  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Bome.  The  ground,  therefore,  on  which  this  article  asserts,  that 
princes  only  have  a  right  to  summon  general  councils,  is  that 
such  only  have  power  to  compel  attendance  at  them.  Neither  the 
Greek  nor  the  reformed  Churches  admit  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  their  bishops  would  not  assemble  at  his 
command.  There  is  no  single  individual  governor,  nor  any  ten  or 
twelve  ecclesiastical  governors,  who,  if  they  agreed  together,  could 
with  authority  summon  a  council.  All  bishops  are  jure  Divino 
equal  and  independent,  and  might  refuse  to  obey  citations  from 
other  bishops ;  and  their  refusals  would  invalidate  the  authority 
of  the  council  called. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  there  was  a  great  effort  to  call 
a  free  general  council.  Luther  appealed  to  such.  So  did  our  own 
Cranmer.  But  it  was  to  a  real  and  free  council.  The  Pope  sum- 
moned the  Council  of  Trent;  but  the  Reformers  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority  to  call  it^  or  to  admit  that^  so  called^  it  was  a 
real  council  of  the  whole  Church.  Soon  after  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome^  decla- 
rations to  the  above  effect  were  made  by  English  bishops  and  by 
convocation.  The  words  of  the  latter  are,  'We  think,  that  neither 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  any  other  prince,  of  what  estate,  degree,or 
pre-eminence  soever  he  be,  may  by  his  own  authority,  call,  indict, 
or  summon  any  general  council,  without  the  express  consent,  assent, 
and  agreement  of  the  residue  of  Christian  princes/^  Their  argu- 
ment  is,  that  when  the  Roman  Emperor  had  absolute  and  universal 
control,  his  commandment  alone  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  atten- 
dance of  bishops  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  But  now  there 
is  no  such  supreme  authority.  The  Pope  claims  it ;  but  it  is  an 
usurpation.  The  only  conceivable  mode  of  insuring  universality 
now  would  be,  that  all  Christian  princes  in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
should  agree  together  to  send  bishops  to  represent  their  respective 
Churches ;  and  such  an  agreement  would  correspond  with  the 
ancient  modeof  convoking  councils, as  nearly  as  in  the  present  state 
of  things  is  possible.^  A  supreme  spiritual  authority,  such  as  is 
claimed  by  the  Pope,  we  do  not  acknowledge ;  but  as  all  bishops 
are  subject  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  joint  will  of  all 
Christian  princes  might  produce  an  oecumenical  synod ;  but  no 
other  plan  of  proceeding  seems  likely  to  do  so. 

2  But  when  councils  are  gathered  together,  from  whence  do 
they  derive  their  authority  ?  There  is  no  distinct  promise  of  infal- 
libility to  councils  in  Scripture.  Nay,  there  is  probably  no  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  councils  at  all.  To  the  bishops  and  rulers  of  the 
Church,  indeed,  there  is  a  promise  of  Christ^s  guidance  and  pre- 
sence, and  Christians  are  enjoined  to  'obey'  and  *  follow  the  faith' 
'of  those  who  have  the  rule  over  them.'^     Hence  the  judgment  of 


^  *  The  judgment  of  Convocation  con- 
cerning general  Councils.*  It  is  signed 
by  *  Thomas  Cromwell,  Thoman  Cantuari- 
ensis,  Johannes  London,  with  thirteen 
bishops ;  and  of  abbots,  priors,  arch- 
deacons, deans,  proctors,  clerks,  and  other 
ministers,  forty-nine.'  See  appendix  to 
Cranmer*8  Worktf  Vol.  IV.  p.  158  ;  also 
Burnet,  Reform,  Vol.  i.  App.  B.  iii.  No. 
S  ;  CoiJier,  £ccl.  HitU  Vol.  11.  App.  2037. 


*  See  also  *  The  Opinion  of  certain  of 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  sub- 
scribed with  their  hands,  touching  the 
general  Council,'  probably  a.d.  1537.  It 
is  signed  by  Cranmer  as  archbishop,  eight 
other  bishops,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  three  others. — Jenkyns*  Oranmer^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  a66. 

'  Ueb.  xiii.  7,  17.  Compare  Acts  xx. 
28—31 ;  Tit.  I  13  ;  iii.  10,  &0, 
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our  own  spiritual  gaides  is  much  to  be  attended  to ;  and  when  our 
spiritual  rulers  meet  together  and  agree  on  matters  either  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline^  there  is  no  question^  but  that  their  decisions  are 
worthy  of  all  consideration  and  respect.  Yet  infallibility  is  certainly 
not  promised  to  any  one  bishop  or  pastor ;  and  though  they  are  as- 
sured of  Christ's  presence  and  guidauce^  yet  promises  of  this  kind 
are  all  more  or  less  conditional ;  and  it  is  only  to  the  universal 
Church  that  the  assurance  belongs^  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it/  Individual  bishops^  we  know,  may  err.  Hence 
assemblies  of  individual  bishops  may  err;  because^  though  they 
have  the  grace  of  ordination^  yet  all  may  not  be  pious  men^ 
'  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God/* 

If  indeed  all  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  could  meet  to- 
gether^ and  all  agree^  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  considering 
their  decision  as  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church ;  and  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  to  His  Church  are  such  as  might  lead  us  to  believCi 
that  that  Church  could  not  universally  be  heretical,  and  therefore 
that  its  universal  judgment  must  be  sound.  But  no  synod  ever 
had,  nor  perhaps  ever  can  have,  such  conditions  as  these.  Those 
hitherto  held  have  consisted  of  a  minority  of  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  Church ;  and  most  important  portions  of  the  Church  have 
been  but  very  slenderly  represented.  Though,  therefore,  one  bishop 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  many  others ;  yet  even  in  political 
matters  we  often  feel  an  assembly  of  deputies  to  speak  but  imper- 
fectly the  voice  of  a  people,  and  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  things 
this  must  be  much  more  probable.  We  cannot  say  then,  that  the 
whole  Church  speaks  by  the  voices  of  a  minority  of  her  bishops, 
even  when  they  are  quite  agreed. 

Again,  it  is  not  quite  certain,  that  our  Lord's  promises  to  His 
Church  render  it  impossible,  that  the  major  part  of  that  Church 
should  for  a  time  be  corrupted  by  error.  God  gave  many  and 
great  promises  to  Israel ;  and  yet  at  one  time  there  were  but  seven 
thousand  knees  that  had  not  bowed  to  Baal.  The  promises  indeed 
assure  us,  that  the  Church  shall  not  become  totally  corrupt,  nor 
continue  so  finally.  But  we  have  seen,  that  Vincentius  himself 
supposes  the  possibility  of  the  Church  for  a  time  being  largely,  and 
indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  it,  led  astray  by  some  novelty  of  doc- 
trine. Now,  a  council  composed  of  a  minority  of  bishops  of  the 
Church  might,  in  a  corrupt  age,  consist  of  those  very  bishops,  who 


'  See  the  ■entiments  of  Bishop  Ridley  to  this  effect  corresponding  to  the 
wordiog  of  the  Article.— Uidley 'a  Work$,  p.  130^  Parker  Society  edition,  Gambrid^e^ 
1841. 
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had  embraced  the  novelties,  from  which  the  great  body  of  the 
Church  was  not  then  exempt.  What  would  then  be  the  value 
of  the  decision^  of  such  a  council  ?  We  may  perhaps  reasonably 
hope,  that  the  pracious  and  superintending  Providence  of  Christ 
would  never  allow  the  Churchy  which  is  His  Body,  and  of  which  He 
is  the  present  and  animating  Head,  to  be  so  represented,  of  mis- 
represented. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  councils  to 
assure  us  against  such  an  evil.  Councils  have  hitherto  always 
consisted  of  a  minority.  Even  that  minority  has  not  always  been 
unanimous;  and  it  might  be  that  the  same  minority  might 
represent  the  worst,  instead  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  Church, 
in  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  age. 

We  hear  enough  of  councils  even  in  the  best  ages,  to  know 
that  the  proceedings  at  them  have  not  always  been  the  wisest,  or 
the  most  charitable ;  that  some  of  those  who  attended  them  were 
not  the  most  highly  to  be  respected :  and  that  other  motives, 
besides  zeal  for  the  truth,  have  had  too  much  influence  in  them. 
The  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  famous  :  '  If  I  must  write  the 
truth,'  he  says, '  I  am  disposed  to  avoid  every  assembly  of  bishops  ; 
for  of  no  synod  have  I  seen  a  profitable  end ;  rather  an  addition  to, 
than  a  diminution  of,  evils ;  for  the  love  of  strife  and  the  thirst  for 
superiority  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.'*  Every 
reader  of  Church  history  must  feel,  that  there  is  too  much  truth- 
fulness in  this  picture. 

The  question  then  arises,  Of  what  use  are  universal  synods  ? 
and  what  authority  are  we  to  assign  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
60  far  as  they  speak  the  language  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  are  accredited  by  the  Church,  so  far  they  have  the  autho- 
rity, which  we  saw  under  the  last  Article  to  be  inherent  in  the 
Church,  of  deciding  in  controversies  of  faith.  Now,  we  can  only 
know  that  they  speak  the  language  of  the  Church,  when  their 
decrees  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  and  are  admitted  by  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  to  be  certainly  true.  Every  general 
council,  which  has  received  this  stamp  to  its  decisions,  may  be 
esteemed  to  speak  the  language  of  the  universal  Church ;  and  as 
in  some  cases  the  judgment  of  the  universal  Church  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  elicited,  therefore  we  must  admit  their  impor- 


*  fXf*f  M-^i^  oCrws,  el  bet  riXrjffh  ypd<f>- 
cty,  iixTTe  ircVra  cvWoyov  <f>evyet.v  iri 
OKOTtav^  6ti  fjLTjdejJLLdi  avvbbov  riXos  eJ5oy 
XPV^Tdf'  fxr}di  XOffiv  KaxCov  fxdWov  icxH' 
Kvias  ^  irpoc0i^KTjp,     A.I  ydp  (piXoyeiKiai 


Kal  (piXapx^o.^'  oXX'  6irus  firjdi  ipoprtKOv 
uiroXdpJi/s  oOtu)  ypd</)0VTa'  Kal  \6yov  Kpeir- 
Tovti,  K.T.X. — tpUt,  55,  Proco/tio.  Tom.  I. 
p.  814,  Colon.  1690. 
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tance  and  necessity.  Now^  the  first  six^  or  at  least  the  first  four 
general  councils  have  received  this  sanction  of  universal  consent  to 
their  decisions.  Their  decrees  were  sent  round  throughout  the 
Christian  world ;  they  were  received  and  approved  of  by  all  the 
different  national  churches  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  errors 
condemned  by  them  were  then,  and  ever  have  been,  counted  here^ 
sies ;  and  the  creeds  set  forth  by  them  have  been  acknowledged, 
reverenced,  and  constantly  repeated  in  the  Liturgy,  by  every  ortho- 
dox Church  from  that  time  to  this.^ 

Thus  then,  the  true  general  synods  have  received  an  authority, 
which  they  had  not  in  themselves.  '  It  is,'  as  the  Lutheran  con- 
fession expresses  it,  *  the  legitimate  way  of  healing  dissensions  in 
the  Church  to  refer  ecclesiastical  controversies  to  synods.^  But 
those  synods  have  universal  authority,  only  w^hen  they  receive 
catholic  consent.  When  the  Church  at  large  has  universally  re- 
ceived their  decrees,  then  they  are  truly  general  councils,  and  their 
authority  equal  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  itself. 

Supposing,  then,  a  synod  to  assemble,  and  to  draw  up  articles 
of  doctrine,  or  rules  of  discipline,  even  though  it  have  been  legally 
assembled  by  an  authority  qualified  to  convene  it,  and  to  ensure 
attendance  on  it ;  still  we  hold  it  possible  that  it  should  err,  not 
only  in  its  mode  of  reasoning,  or  in  matters  indiflerent,  but '  even 
in  things  pertaining  to  God/  Hence,  when  its  decrees  came 
forth,  especially  if  they  concerned  things  'necessary  to  salvation;' 
we  should  not  esteem  them  to  have  strength  nor  authority,  'until 
they  were  compared  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  could  be  declared 
to  be  taken  out'  of  it.  The  council  itself  would  be  bound  to 
decide  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture,  no  power  having  the  right  to 
prescribe  anything  as  'requisite  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby.*  The  Church  would 
be  bound  to  examine  the  decisions  of  the  council  itself,  on  the 
grounds  of  Scripture,  and  would  not  be  justified  in  receiving  those 
decisions,  unless  it  found  that  they  were  'taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture.'  But  when  the  Church  had  fully  received,  and  stamped 
with  its  approval  the  acts  of  the  council,  then  would  they  assume 
the  form  of  judgments  of  the  Church  concerning  the  doctrines  of 


^  Not  only  episcopal  churclieB  have  so 
ildmitted  the  decrees  of  the  general  coun* 
oils,  but  that  the  reformers  and  reformed 
bodies  of  Christians  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, ftc.  have  admitted  them,  may  appear 
both  from  their  oonfossions  and  the  writ- 
ings of  their  divines. — f.^.  see  Confets^ 


August.  Art.  t%\.;  Syllofftt  p.  189 ;  Calvin, 
Jnstitut.  iv.  ix.  8,  13. 

*  *  Uwc  est  usitata  et  legitima  via  in 
ecclesia  dirimendi  dissensiones,  videlicet 
ad  synodos  reft-rre  controversias  ecclesi- 
asticas.'— Con/'.  Augwt,  ubi  supra. 
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Scripture.^  This  was  the  case  with  the  great  Councils  of  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  They  put  forth  their 
decisions  as  their  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God.  They  en- 
joined nothing  as  'necessary  to  salvation/ but  what  they  'declared 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.'  All  Christendom 
received  their  interpretations  as  sound  and  true ;  and,  from  that 
day  to  this,  they  have  been  admitted  by  the  Catholic  Church  as 
trae  articles  of  faith.  This  has  stamped  them  with  an  authority 
of  Scriptural  truth,  and  Catholic  consent,  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  councils  themselves  could  not  give  us  full  certainty 
and  assurance.' 

3  Concerning  the  assertion  of  the  Article,  that  '  some 
general  councils  have  erred,'  Bishop  Burnet  justly  observes,  that 
it  '  must  be  understood  of  councils  that  pass  for  such.'  The  later 
councils  summoned  by  the  Pope,  and  acknowledged  only  by  the 
Western  Churches,  and  those  in  obedience  to  Rome,  were  com- 
monly called  General  Councils  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as 
they  still  are  in  the  Roman  Church,  though  never  acknowledged 
by  the  Churches  of  the  East.' 

Of  these,  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III., 
A.D.  12 1 5,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Transiibstantiation.^  The 
Council  of  Constance,  a.d.  1 414,  forbad  the  cup  to  the  laity.* 
The  Council  of  Florence,  a.d.  1439,  <lecreed  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory/ The  Council  of  Trent  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  a 
confession  of  belief  in  seven  sacraments,  Transubstantiation,  Pur- 
gatory, Invocation  of  Saints,  Image-worship,  &c.  &c. 

The  decrees  of  these  councils,  though  called  general,  have 
never  received  the  assent  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  of  universal  authority.  None  of  the  above-mentioned 
doctrines,  which  they  sanctioned,  can  be  found  in  Scripture,  but 


*  Calvin,  as  above  referred  to,  says :  *  Sic 
priscas  illas  synodos,  ut  Niceanam,  Con- 
staDtinopolitanam,  Ephesinam  primam, 
CbalcedoDeusem,  ac  similes,  quse  confu- 
tandis  erroribus  babitas  sunt,  libenter  am- 
plectimur,  revereinurque  ut  sacrosanctas, 
quantum  attinet  ad  fidei  dogmata :  nihil 
enim  continent  quam  puram  et  nativam 
Scripturse  interpretationem  quam  sancti 
patres,  spirituali  prudentia.  ad  frangendos 
religionis  bostes,  qui  tunc  emerserant,  ao- 
conimodarunt. '—iTu^i/ut.  iv.  ix.  8.  Com- 
pare Confess.  Helvet,  Art.  zi.  ;  Sylloge, 
pp.  41,  42. 

'  On  tbe  subject  of  tbe  authority  of 
^neral  synods,  see  Palmer,  On  the  Church, 


Part  iv.  cb.  8  ;  whose  view  is  the  same  as 
that  token  in  the  text. 

'  According  to  tbe  Roman  Church,  tbe 
First  Council  of  Lateran  summoned  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  a.d.  1123,  was  tbe  9tb 
general  Council.  Hie  other  general  coun- 
cils allowed  by  the  Latin  Church  are, 
Second  Lateran,  a.d.  1139.  Third  La- 
teran, 1 1 79.  Fourth  J^ateran,  1 2 15. 
Lyons,  1245.  Lyons,  1274.  Vienne, 
131 1.  Constance,  1414.  Basle,  1431. 
Florence,  1439.  Fitth  Lateran,  1512. 
Trent,  1546.     Vatican,  1870. 

•  Cone.  Lateran.  iv.  Can.  i. 

•  Sess.  xiu. 

•  Ooncil.  Florent.  De  Purgat, 
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may  all  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  They  are  all 
denied  in  those  Articles  of  our  own  Churchy  which  we  have  next 
to  consider^  and  which  we  shall  have  to  justify  from  Holy  Writ. 
Hence  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding^  that  some  (so-called) 
General  Councils  have  erred^  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God. 


NOTE. 


The  first  four  general  Coancils  were 
often  recognised  in  the  Imperial  Codes. 
By  a  decree  of  Yalentinian  II.  (386)  re- 
peated in  the  Codqx  Theodosianns  (16. 1.4) 
the  decrees  of  the  ist  Council  of  Nicasa  as 
confirmed  by  that  of  Constantinople  are 
declared  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation. 
By  an  edict  of  Yalentinian  III.  and 
>1  arcian  (453 )  they  declare  that  the  Canons 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ought  not  to 
be  questioned,  and  that  therefore  those 
who  thereafter  dispute  on  sacred  topics 
offend  not  only  against  the  Divine  law, 
but  also  against  the  law  of  the  State. 
(Hardnin  2,  659.)  In  488  Zeno  abro- 
gated the  decrees  of  this  Council  (Zonaras 
14.  3  ;  laid.  Chron.  455),  but  its  authority 
was  re-establiahed  by  Justin  in  520. 
(Zonaras  14.  5.)  Justinian  in  533  and 
again  in  534  declared  that  in  all  things 
his  subjects  must  like  himself  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  first  four  general  Councils, 
beliering  what  they  believed,  and  con- 
demning what  they  condemned.  {Cod.  I. 
I.  7.  8.)  In  545  he  again  gave  the  force 
of  law  to  the  canons  of  the  first  four 
general  Coundls,  and  declared  that  he 
received  their  dogmatic  decrees  as  the 
Ho  y  Scriptures.    (Novell.  131.  i.) 

In  the  Church  of  England  after  the 
Reformation,  the  Code  known  as  the  Re- 
farmatio  Legum  EccUticuticarum,  drawn 
op  in  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Edw. 
VI.,  and  published  in  1571,  but  which 
never  received  lejial  authority,  contains  in 
the  chapter  Ik  Snmma  Trinitate  et  Fide 


Cathdiea,  a  title  De  ConeUiis  quid  ientten' 
dum.  Here  again  the  first  four  general 
Councils  are  singled  ont  for  observance. 
In  the  year  1558,  by  the  Statute  i  Eliz. 
cap.  I,  sec.  36,  it  was  provided  that 
amongst  the  authorities  competent  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  adjudged  heresy 
in  the  High  Commission  Court  were  **  the 
first  four  general  Councils  or  any  of  them, 
or  any  other  general  Council  wherein  the 
same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express 
and  plain  words  of  the  canonical  »Scrip- 
tures."  This  clause,  with  the  others 
which  relate  to  the  Hish  Commission 
Court,  was  repealed  by  10,  Car.  i.  c.  11. 

It  must  be  noted  that  neither  by  canon 
nor  civil  law  have  the  general  Councils  nor 
any  of  them  any  binding  authority  except 
when  they  put  forth  Canons,  Defi- 
nitions of  Faith,  and  Dogmatic  Decrees 
on  matters  of  Faith  and  Morals.  The 
decisions  on  matters  of  Discipline  are 
only  binding  when  and  so  long  as  they 
are  received  by  particular  Churches. 
{Emu,  Hittory  of  the  Councils  (Eng. 
Trans.)  i.  53.  Salmon,  TraiU  de  V Etude 
det  ConcileB,  passim.) 

Again,  the  decisions  even  of  Councils 
which  are  not  considered  of  binding 
authority  by  the  Church  of  England  may, 
though  on  matters  of  Discipline,  be  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Church  if  they  are  not 
contrarient  to  common  or  statute  law,  and 
have  been  accepted  in  England  by  long 
use  and  custom  prior  to  the  year  1533 
(25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  ai). 


ARTICLE   XXir. 


Of  Pwrgatory, 

Thb  Homish  doctrine  conoerDinf^f  pTif^ 
tory,  pnnions,  worshipping  and  adorAiion, 
ag  well  of  imacfeR,  an  of  reliques,  and  alno 
invocation  of  aainU,  is  a  fond  tiling,  rainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God. 


De  Purgatoria, 


DooTBiNA  Komanensium  de  purgatorio, 
de  indulgentiis,  de  veneratione  et  adora- 
tione,  turn  imaginum,  turn  reliqtiiarum, 
uecnon  de  invocatione  sanctorum,  ret  est 
futilis,  inaniter  conficta,  et  nuUia  Scrip- 
turarum  teetimoniis  innititur ;  immo  verbo 
Dei  contradicit. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

IlHE  three  preceding  Articles  concerned  the  Church  visible. 
This  treats  of  the  Church  invisible. 
The  only  difference  between  the  wording  of  this   Article  and 
the  XXIIIrd  of  Edward  VI.  is,  that  whereas  this  has,  '  The  Romish 
doctrine/  that  had  '  The  doctrine  of  the  school-authors.' 

The  Article  is  so  comprehensive  that  many  volumes  might  be 
written  upon  it.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  study  brevity. 
It  evidently  treats  of  two  principal  points.  I.  Purgatory,  and  the 
pardons  or  indulgences  connected  with  the  doctrine  concerning  it. 
II.  The  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 


I.      I      Purgatory. 

Under  the  Ilird  Article  we  saw,  that  the  Jews  and  the  early 
Christians  uniformly  believed  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  judgment.  But  their  language  and  expectations,  at 
least  those  of  the  earliest  fathers,  are  inconsistent  with  a  belief, 
that  any  of  the  pious  were  in  a  state  of  suflTering,  or  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  were  but  for  a  time  only. 

Clemens  Romanus  says,  that  '  Those  who  have  finished  their 
course  in  charity,  according  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  possess  the 
region  of  the  godly,  who  shall  be  manifested  in  the  visitation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.'*  Justin  Martyr  says,  'The  souls  of  the  godly 
remain  in  a  certain  better  place,  the  unjust  and  wicked  in  a  worse, 
awaiting  the  day  of  judgment.'^  Irenseus  argues  from  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  that  'each  sort  of  men  receive,  even  before 


'  fxovffip   x^P^"   €if(T€^Q>v. — Clem,   ad 
Cor,  i.  50. 

'  rdj    tih    TUP    €iff€pCip     yffvx^t    ip 


KpflTTOvl     vol    X^PH^  IlivClPf     K.T.\. Dlol, 

p.  223 ;  Conf,  QufBst,  et  Respons,  ad  Or- 
ihodox.  Jfutino  Inputat,  qu.  5. 
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e  judgment^  their  due  place  of  abode.^  Tertullian  speaks  of 
Giradise,  'as  a  place  of  divine  pleasantness^  destined  to  receive  the 
lints  of  the  just/'  So  Cyprian,  'It  is  for  him  to  fear  death  who 
unwilling  to  go  to  Christ/'  '  Do  not  suppose  death  the  same 
ling  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  just  are  called  to  a  refresh- 
ig,  the  unjust  are  hurried  away  to  torment ;  speedily  safety  is 
iven  to  the  faithful,  to  the  unfaithful  punishment.'^  This,  he 
LOWS,  is  not  peculiar  to  martyrs  or  eminent  saints.  'Abraham, 
(aac,  and  Jacob,  did  not  suffer  martyrdom,  yet  were  honoured 
rat  among  the  patriarchs ;  and  to  their  company  every  one  is 
ithered,  who  is  believing  and  righteous  and  praiseworthy.** 

We  may,  however,  early  trace  a  belief  that,  as  death  itielf  was 
part  of  the  curse,  so  every  one  was  to  look  forward  not  for  the 
»t  of  the  intermediate  state,  but  for  the  joys  of  resurrection  ; 
delay  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  continuance  of  the  death  of  the 
ody,  being  esteemed  in  itself  penal,  and  the  result  of  sin.  Indeed, 
t.  Paul  (2  Cor.  V.  2,  4,  6)  taught,  that  to  be  unclothed  was  an 
ril ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  be  '  absent  from  the  body,*  since 
lereby  we  might  be  '  present  with  the  Lord.*  Hence,  Irenseus 
)eaks  of  the  time  between  death  and  judgment,  as  '  a  period  of 
)ndemnation,  resulting  from  man*s  disobedience.*®  And  Tertullian 
lys,  that  'sin,  though  small  in  amount,  may  be  to  be  punished 
Y  delay  of  the  resurrection  ;*^  of  which  passage  more  hereafter. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  There 
in  be  no  question,  that  this  custom  very  early  prevailed  among 
hristians.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  the 
)mmon  practice  of  the  Church,  to  make  oblations  for  the  dead  on 
le  anniversary  of  the  day  of  their  death,  which  they  called  their 
rth-day ;  who  says  also,  that  widows  prayed  for  the  souls  of  their 
isbauds,  that  they  might  have  refreshment  and  a  part  in  the  first 


>  'Digoam  habitationem  anaDiquamque 
ntem  percipere  etiam  ante  judicium.* — 
b.  n.  63.     Compare  Lib.  v.  31,  quoted 

•ove,  p.  91. 

*  '  Locum  divinse  amwnitatifl  recipi* 
idis  Banctomm  ipiritibus  destiDatum.* — 
pol.  I.  47- 

' '  Ejus  est  mortem  tiinere  qui  ad 
bristam  nolit  ire.' — Cyp.  De  MortuiUate^ 

127,  OxoQ.  1682. 

^  '  Nod  est  quod  putetis  bonis  et  mails 
teritnm  ee«e  communem.  Ad  refri^e- 
um  justi  yocantur,  ad  supplicium  rapi- 
itur  iDJusti :  datur  velociiis  tutela  Alien- 
bus,  perfidifl  posoa.* — Ilfid.  p.  161. 

*  '  Ad  quorum  conviviam  congregatur 


qulsquis  fidelis  et  Justus  et  laudabilis  in* 
venitur.* — Ibid.  p.  163. 

The  reasoning  of  the  whole  treatise  Dt 
MortalitaU  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  quite 
inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  good  men 
going  out  of  this  life  have  a  penal  state  to 
undergo  before  attaining  to  rest  and  hap- 
pinesfl. 

*  *  Ut  quemadmodum  caput  resurrexit 
a  mortuis,  sio  et  roliquum  corpus  omnis 
hominii  qui  invenitur  in  vitii,  inipleto 
tempore  condemnationis  ejus,  quee  erat 
propter  inobedientiam,  resurgat* — Iren. 
III.  11, 

^  *  Modicum  quoque  delictum  mora 
resurrectionis  iilio  luendum.* — J)e\Anima^ 
c.  58. 
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resurrection.*  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Origen/  Cyprian/  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem/  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  Ambrose/  Chrysostom/  and 
others  of  the  earliest  fathers ;  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for 
the  dead  occur  in  all  the  ancient  Liturgies^  as  in  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in  the  Liturgies  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  &c. 

On  this  early  practice,  dating  unquestionably  from  the  second 
century,  the  school-authors  and  the  Romanist  divines  ground  one 
of  their  strongest  arguments,  to  prove  that  a  belief  in  Purgatory 
was  primitive  and  apostolic.  For  why,  say  they,  were  prayers 
ofl'ered  for  the  dead  unless  they  could  profit  them  ?  and  how,  could 
they  profit  them,  except  by  delivering  from  the  pains  of  Pur- 
gatory, or  shortening  their  duration  ? 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  very  prayers,  alleged 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  do  of  themselves  prove, 
that  those  who  composed  them  could  not  have  believed  the  persons 
prayed  for  to  be  in  purgatory.  The  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the 
ancient  Liturgies  are  offered  for  all  the  greatest  saints,  for  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and  martyrs,  whom  even  the  Roman 
Church  has  never  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory.  Thus,  the  Cle- 
mentine Liturgy,  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,*  has  the 
words,  *  We  offer  to  Thee  (i.e.  we  pray)  for  all  the  saints  who  have 
pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  righteous  men,  apostles,  martyrs,'  &c.  The  Liturgy  called 
St.  Chrysostom's  prays  for  all  departed  in  the  faith,  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  &c. :  and  '  especially  for  the  holy,  immaculate, 
blessed  Theotokos,  and  ever-virgin  Mary.'*  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  did  not  presuppose  Purgatory, 
and  was  in  no  degree  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  praying  for  the  dead,  positively 
declare  their  firm  belief,  that  those  for  whom  they  prayed  were 
iu  peace,  rest,  and  blessedness,  and  therefore  certainly  not  in  fire 
and  torment;**'  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  none  of 
the  ancient  prayers  had  anything  like  an  allusion  to  Purgatory. 


^  *  Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  nata* 
Jitiis  annua  die  faciiuus.'  -De  Corona 
Milit.  c.  3.  *  i'ro  anima  ejus  orat,  et  re- 
frigerium  interim  adpostulat  ei,  et  in 
prima  reHurrectione  consortium,  et  offert 
auuuis  diebus  dormitionis  ejus/ — Dt  Mo- 
nogamia^  c.  10. 

2  Lib.  IX.  in  Rom.  xii. 

s  EpUt.  34,  Edit.  Fell,  39,  p.  77. 

*  Catech.  Myst.  v.  6,  7. 

'  Orat,  in  Cassar.  juxta  Jin, 


•  Epist.  ii.  8,  cul  Faustinum. 
'  JJom.  4 1 ,  in  1  ad  Corinth, 

•  Cumtitut.  Apostol.  Lib.  viu.  cap.  12. 

•  i^aipirtai  rrji  ravaylai  &j(pdrTov, 
ifTr€p€v\oyrjjj.4vrfs  dearoiyrji  i}fiwy  Oeoro- 
Kov  Kal  deivapOfvou  Ma/)/as. — Cbrysoiit. 
Liturg.  Gi'ox. 

'**  S.e  this  shown  in  very  numerous 
instances  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  Ansver 
to  a  Jetuitf  ch.  vii.  and  by  Bingham,  E.A. 
£k.  XV.  ch.  iii.  §  i6. 
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Nay,  even  in  the  ancient  Roman  missals  were  the  words. 
*  Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  servants  which  have  gone  before  us 
with  the  sign  of  faith,  and  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  peace  :  To  them, 
O  Lord,  and  to  all  that  are  in  rest  vi  Christ,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  light  and  peace.'* 

It  has  been  so  common  to  admit  the  false  premiss  of  the 
Romanist  divines  (viz.  that  prayer  for  the  dead  presupposes  a 
Purgatory),  that  it  is  to  many  minds  difficult  to  understand,  on 
what  principles  the  early  Christians  used  such  prayers.  One  of 
those  principles  was  doubtless,  that  all  things  to  us  unknown  are 
to  us  future.  Present  and  future  are  but  relative  ideas.  To  God 
nothing  is  future  ;  all  things  are  present.  But  to  man,  that  is 
future  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  As,  then,  we  know  not  with 
absolute  certainty  the  present  condition  or  final  doom  of  those 
who  are  departed ;  their  present  condition  is  relatively,  and  their 
final  doom  absolutely,  future  to  our  minds.  Hence,  it  was  thought 
we  are  justified  in  praying  that  it  may  be  good,  even  though  the 
events  of  their  past  life  may  have  already  decided  it.  Again^  the 
Resurrection  is  yet  to  come,  and  therefore  the  full  bliss  of  the 
departed  is  yet  future.  Hence  the  ancients  prayed  for  a  hastening 
of  the  Resurrection,  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  Burial  Service, 
and  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Thy  Kingdom  come.'* 
Thus  St.  Ambrose  prayed  for  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian,  that  God  would  '  raise  them  up  with  a  speedy  resurrection.'' 
And  the  Liturgies  constantly  ask  a  speedy  and  a  happy  resurrec- 
tion to  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord.^ 

Another  portion  of  these  prayers  was  Eucharistic  or  thanks- 
giving ;  whereby  they  gave  God  thanks  both  for  the  martyrs  and 
for  dl  that  had  died  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  :*  and  these 
commemorations  of  the  departed  were  thought  most  important 
as  testifying  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of '  the  Communion  of  Saints,' 


^  '  Memento  etiam,  Domine,  famulorum 
famuUrumqae  tuarum,  qui  nos  pnecei- 
serunt  cum  s^rno  fidei,  et  dormiunt  in 
•omno  pacis.  Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus 
in  Cbristo  quiescehtibus,  locum  refrigerii 
lucis  et  pads  nt  indulgeas  depreoamur.* — 
Bibl,  Pair.  Gr.  Lat.  Tom.  ir.  p.  129, 
quoted  by  Uieber  and  Bingham,  as  above. 

*  See  Bp.  Bull,  Serm.  ui.  Works, 
Vol.  ijTn  71,  Oxf.  1817. 

*  '  Te  qosBSO,  summe  Dens,  ut  charis- 
simos  juvenes  matura  resurrectione  bus- 
dteB  et  resnscites.' — Ambros.  De  ObU. 
VaUntinif  in  iptofine  ;  Uc sher,  as  above. 

*  See  nnmeroafl  examples,  quoted  by 
Ussher,  m  above. 


•  'The  term  of  e^apiJTi*jptot  «Jx^f 
*a  thankflgiving  prayer/  1  borrow  from 
the  writer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy 
(Dionys.  Ecdes.  Hierarch.  cap.  viL),  who 
in  the  description  of  the  funeral  obser- 
ranees  used  of  old  in  the  Ghurchi  informeth 
us,  first,  that  the  friends  of  the  dead  ac- 
counted him  to  be,  as  he  was,  blessed, 
because  that,  according  to  his  wish,  he  had 
obtained  a  victorious  end,  ani  thereupon 
sent  forth  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Author  of  that  yiotory,  desiring  that  they 
themselves  might  come  unto  the  like  end.' 
— Ussher,  as  above. 
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and  that  the  souls  of  those  who  are  gone  hence  are  still  living, 
still  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  glory,  and  fellow-citizens  of  the 
same  kingdom  with  ourselves.^ 

These  were  the  chief  reasons  for  prayers  for  the  dead  in  public 
Liturgies.  In  the  more  private  devotions,  the  solicitude,  which 
had  existed  for  beloved  objects  whilst  on  earth,  was  still  expressed 
for  their  souls,  when  they  had  gone  hence  and  were  in  the  middle 
state  of  the  dead.  For,  though  they  held,  that '  what  shall  be  to 
every  one  at  the  day  of  judgment,  is  determined  at  the  day  of  his 
death,"  yet  they  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  pray,  that  even 
those,  who  they  hoped  were  safe,  might  not  lose  that  portion  of 
blessedness,  which  they  supposed  to  be  in  store  for  them.'  There 
were  also  some  private  opinions — as  that  the  'more  abundant 
damnation'  of  the  damned  might  be  lessened^ — that  there  was  a 
first  resurrection,  at  which  some  eminent  saints  rose  before  the 
rest,  and  to  this  they  prayed  that  their  friends  might  attain* — 
that  all  men,  even  the  best  and  holiest,  had  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment a  baptism  of  fire  to  go  through,  which  should  try  their 
works,  even  though  they  should  be  saved  in  it :  of  which  baptism 
more  presently.  Such  private  and  particular  opinions  influenced 
the  prayers  of  those  who  adopted  them  :  but  they  were  all  uncon- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.*' 

T\\c  prayers  for  the  dead,  thus  early  prevalent,  were  in  process 
of  time,  in  the  Roman  Church,  converted  into  prayers  for  souls 
in  purgatory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  first 
proposed  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  this  doctrine  from  the  Liturgies, 
but  to  retain  such  prayers  for  the  dead  as  were  accordant  with 
primitive  practice  and  belief.  Accordingly,  the  first  Liturgy  of 
Edward  VI.  contained  thanksgiving  for  all  those  saints  '  who  now 
do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace,'  prayer  for  their  '  everlasting  peace  •/ 
and  that  '  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  all  they,  which 
be  of  the  mystical  body  of  the  Son,  might  be  set  on  His  right 


'  Epiphan.  ILvrts  Lxxv.  n.  vii. 

^  'Quod  eniin  in  die  judicii  futurum 
est  omnibus,  lioc  in  8in.;uHs  die  niurtiH 
impletur.' — Hieronym.  in  Joel^  cap.  2  ; 
UsHher,  {hid. 

'  See  this  exemplified  in  the  praj'er  of 
St.  Augustine  for  his  mother  Monica. — 
Confats.  Lib.  ix.  cap.  13,  quoted  by  Bing- 
ham, Lib.  XV.  ch.  III.  §  26. 

*  *  Ut  tolerabilior  sit  damnatio.' — Aug. 
Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  cap.  ex.  Bingham, 
ibid. 

'  This  was  a  Milleuarian  opinioD,  and 


was  held  by  Tertullian. — De  Monogam. 
cap.  10,  cutit.  MarcMi.  Lib.  III.  cap.  25; 
Binjjham,  ibid. 

^  The  student  should  by  all  means 
read  Usshers  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  ch.  vii. 
On  Praffcrfor  Vte  Dead;  and  Bingham, 
Bk.  XV.  ch.  iii.  §  15,  16.  See  also  Field, 
Of  the  Church,  Bk.  III.  a  9,  17;  Jer. 
'J'aylor.  Dinsuasive  from  Popery,  Part  v. 
ch.  i.  §  iv.  ;  Branihall,  Answer  to  M.  De 
la  Milbti^rc,  Vol.  I,  p.  59  of  the  Anglo- 
Cat  hoi  ic  Library;  BuU'b  H'orfa,  Vol.  L 
Serm.  lU.  &c. 
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and/  But  the  reformers  afterwards,  fearing,  from  what  had 
Iready  occurred,  that  such  prayers  might  be  abused  or  miscon* 
trued,  removed  them  from  the  Communion  and  Burial  Services, 
.''et  still  we  retain  a  thanksgiving  for  saints  departed,  a  prayer 
hat  we,  with  them,  may  be  partakers  of  everlasting  glory,  and  a 
equest  that  God  would  '  complete  the  number  of  His  elect,  and 
asten  His  kingdom,  that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  out 
f  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear,  may  have  our  perfect  consum- 
lation  and  bliss  in  His  eternal  and  everlasting  glory/  Such  com- 
memorations of  the  dead  sufiSciently  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
irimitive  prayers,  without  in  any  degree  laying  us  open  to  the 
anger  that  ill-taught  or  ill-thinking  men  might  found  upon  them 
[octrines  of  deceit  or  dangerous  delusions. 

We  have  seen  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ng  the  intermediate  state  was  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  pur- 
gatory, and  that  their  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  had  no  con- 
lexion  with  it.  Yet  we  may  tnace  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  itself 
>y  successive  steps  from  early  times. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  there  is  a  deep  silence  on  the  subject, 
^t  the  end  of  the  second,  Tertullian  considered  that  Paradise 
ras  a  place  of  divine  pleasantness,  appointed  to  receive  the  souls 
>f  the  just.*  But  early  in  the  third  century,  Tertullian  had 
eft  the  Church,  and  joined  the  Montanists ;  and  there  is  a  passage 
n  one  of  his  treatises,  written  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  which 
ieserves  attention.  In  that  treatise  {De  Anima),  he  indeed  clearly 
peaks  of  all  the  righteous  as  detained  in  inferis,  waiting  in  Abra- 
lam's  bosom  the  comfort  of  the  resurrection  ;'  and  says,  that 
loubtless  in  the  intermediate  state  {penes  inferos)  are  puuii^hments 
.nd  rewards,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  parable  of  Dives  and  La- 
arus.'  This  appears  inconsistent  with  any  purgatorial  notion : 
et  some  consider  that  he  had  an  idea  of  the  kind,  because  he  ex- 
dains  twice  in  this  treatise  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  not  come  out 
hence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  farthing,'  to  mean,  that 
van  '  small  offences  are  expiated  by  delay  of  resurrection.'*  He 
earns,  however,  to  consider  that  they  will  be  more  fully  punished 


'  Apol,  I.  45,  quoted  above. 

2  TertuU.  J/e  Anima,  55. 

»  Ibid.  58. 

*  *  Ne  ....  judex  te  tradat  angelo 
xecutionis,  et  ille  t<>  in  carcereni  niandet 
QferaiD,  undo  non  ditnittaris,  nisi  moJico 
[uoque  delicto  mora  resurrectionij  ex- 
enso.* — Jhid,  35. 


*  In  Bumma  carcereni  ilium  quem  evan- 
gelium  deraonstrat  inferos  intelligimua,  et 
novinsimuin  quadrantem,  modicum  quoque 
delictum  mora  resurrection  is  illic  luendum 
interpretamur ;  nemo  dubitabit  animam 
aliquid  pen»are  penei  inferos  salva  resur- 
rcctionis  plenitudine  per  camem  quoaue«' 
-/Wd  58. 
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at  the  judgment.*  And  even  this  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
which  is  evidently  very  different  from  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
he  says  that  he  derived,  not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church/but 
from  Montanus.' 

Contemporary  with  TertuUian,  though  somewhat  his  junior, 
was  Origen.  If  TertuUian  derived  a  notion  somewhat  resembling 
purgatory  from  a  heretic,  Origen  derived  a  notion  also  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  it  firom  a  heathen.  His  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul  were  borrowed  from  Plato.  He  believed  it  to 
be  immortal  and  pre-existent,  always  in  a  state  of  progress  or  de- 
cline, and  ever  receiving  the  place  due  to  its  attainments  in  holi- 
ness, or  defection  to  wickedness.  Hence,  he  did  not  believe  the 
purest  souls  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  holy  angels  themselves,  in- 
capable of  sinning,  nor  the  very  devils  out  of  all  hope  of  recovery.' 
In  accordance  with  this  theory,  he  was  obliged  to  consider,  that  all 
the  pains  of  the  damned  were  merely  purgatorial,  and  that  their  sins 
would  be  expiated  by  fire.*  To  this  he  applied  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  speak  of  a  '  fiery  trial,*  and  of  the  fire  as  to  'try 
every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is'  (i  Cor.  iii.  13 — 15).  He 
held,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  men  must  pass  through  the 
fire,  even  the  saints  and  prophets.  As  the  Hebrews  went  through 
the  Red  Sea,  so  all  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  judgment. 
As  the  Egyptians  sank  in  the  sea,  so  wicked  men  shall  sink  in  the 
lake  of  fire :  but  good  men,  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  even 
they,  like  Israel,  must  pass  through  the  flood  of  flame  ;  but  they 
shall  go  through  it  safe  and  uninjured.^  All  must  go  to  the  fire. 
The  Lord  sits  and  purifies  the  sons  of  Judah.      He,  who  brings 


^  See  the  coDcluding  words  iu  the  last- 
cited  passage. 

*  *  Hoc  enim  Paracletus  (h.  0  Mon- 
tanus)  frequentissime  commendavit,  si 
quia  sermoDes  ejus  ex  agnitione  promis- 
sorum  charismatum  admiscait.' — Ibid. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Cyprian  {Epist. 
55,  ad  Antonian.  p.  109,  Oxf.  1682)  from 
which  it  JM  supposed  that  he  adopted  this 
view  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  called  *  his 
Master/  Rigaltius  has  shown  that  the 
language  thus  used  by  Cyprian  applies  to 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church, 
not  to  a  purgatorial  fire  after  death.  It 
is  truH,  the  wording  of  this  passage  looks 
like  TertuUian 's  reasoning.  But  Cyprian's 
language  is  so  constantly  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  purgatory,  tiiat  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  have  consistently 
held  that  doctrine.  See  the  passages 
above  quoted  from  his  treatise  De  Mor- 


talitate.  So  the  following:  'Quod  in* 
terim  morimur,  ad  immortalitatem  morte 
transgredimur  ;  nee  potest  vita  sterna 
Ruccedere,  nisi  hinc  contigerit  exire. 
Non  est  exitus  iste,  sed  transitus: 
et  temporal!  itinere  decurpn.  ad  setema 
transgressus.' — De  Mortalitatc,  12,  p. 
164.  'Aniplectamur  diem,  qui  a^^^^jnat 
singulos  domicilio  suo,  qui  nos  istino 
ereptos,  et  laqueis  sjecularibua  exsolutoii 
ParaditK)  restituit  et  regno.* — Ibid,  1 4, 
p.  166. 

■  De  Principiis.  Lib.  I.  cap.  6,  n.  3  ; 
BUeronym.  In  Jqtkb  Praph.  c  iii. ;  Au- 
gustin.  De  Civil,  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  17, 
Tom.  VIL  637.     See  Laud  against  Fi^her^ 

§38 

*  Origen,  De  Principiis,  Lib.  n.  cap. 
10,  n.  5  ;  Homil.  in  Levitic  vii.  n.  4. 

^  Hormil,  ui.  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  uum  i. 
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much  gold  with  little  lead^  shall  have  the  lead  purged  away^  and 
the  gold  shall  remain  uncorrupted.  The  more  lead  there  is,  the 
more  burning  there  will  be.  But  if  a  man  be  all  leaden,  he 
shall  sink  down  into  the  abyss,  as  lead  sinks  in  the  water. ^ 

This  theory  of  Origen  is  so  far  from  beiug  the  same  with  the 
Bomanist^s  purgatory,  that,  first  of  all,  he  places  it  instead  of  hell ; 
and  secondly,  so  far  from  looking  for  it  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  he  taught  that  it  would  take  place  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, at  the  day  of  judgment.  Yet  to  this  speculation,  the  oflFspring 
of  human  reason  and  Platonic  philosophy,  we  may  trace  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine,  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erected  so  much 
of  her  power,  and  which  has  been  so  fatally  pregnant  with  super- 
stition. The  theories  of  Origen  were  interesting,  his  character  and 
learning  were  captivating ;  and  so  his  name  and  opinions  had  much 
weight  with  those  who  followed  him.  Accordingly,  we  find  emi- 
nent writers  both  in  the  East  and  West  embracing  his  specula- 
tions. Lactantius  held  all  judgment  to  be  deferred  till  the 
resurrection  j  then  eternal  fire  should  consume  the  wicked,  but  it 
should  try  even  the  just.  Those  who  had  many  sins  would  be 
scorched  by  it,  but  the  pure  would  come  off  scathless.^  Gregory 
Nazianzen,with  the  same  idea,  speaking  of  various  kinds  of  baptism, 
Moses'  baptism,  Christ's  baptism,  the  martyrs'  baptism,  the  baptism 
of  penitence,  adds,  '  and  perhaps  in  the  next  world  men  will  be 
baptized  with  fire,  which  last  baptism  will  be  more  grievous  and  of 
longer  duration,  which  will  devour  the  material  part  like  hay,  and 
consume  the  light  substance  of  every  kind  of  sin.''  Ambrose  again, 
using  almost  the  words  of  Origen,  says,  *  that  all  must  pass  through 
the  flames,  even  St.  John  and  St.  Peter.'*  And  elsewhere  he 
adopts  Origen's  illustration  of  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea,  comparing  it  with  the  passage  of  all  men 
through  the  fire  of  judgment.*  Hilary  too  speaks  of  all,  even 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to  undergo  the  trial  of  fire  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  in  which  souls  must  expiate  their  offences.*  Gregory 
Nyssen  in  like  manner  speaks  of  *  a  purgatorial  fire  after  our 
departure  hence,'  and  of  *  the  purging  fire,  which  takes  away  the 
filth  commingled  with  the  soul.'^ 


^  Hamil,  in  Exod,  vi.  num.  4. 

*  Lactant.  vii.  ai. 

*  Tvx^y  ixtt  ry  wupl  pairTi<r6i^<rovTai 


*  Serm,  XX.  in  Psal.  118. 
'  In  P»al.  36. 

•  *  Cum  ex  omni  otioBO  verbo  ration  era 
Bimus  prsestituri,  diem  judicii  concupisce- 


ripifP  Kol  /ixucpoTip(fif  6  fcBui  rbv  xV^®"*  '  "'"i**  i"  ^^^  subeunda  sunt  grayia  ilia 
T^v  iJXrjp,  Kcd  dawopg,  Trdtrrfs  Kaxlas  kov-  ,  expiandsB  a  peccatisaniiniesupplicia,*  &c. 
ipdrttra. — Greg.   Naziauz.    Orat.    x:£XiX.   ,   — Hilar,  in  Ps.  118,  lit.  Oimd. 
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All  these  views  spring  from  the  same  source^  and  lend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  They  arise  from  Origen's  interpretation  of  i  Cor. 
iii.  13 — 15 ;  and  they  imply  a  belief^  not  in  a  purgatory  between 
death  and  resurrection^  but  in  a  fiery  ordeal^  through  which  all 
must  pass  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  will  consume  the 
wicked,  but  purify  the  just. 

We  come  now  to  St.  Augustine.  His  name  is  deservedly  had 
in  honour,  and  his  opinions  have  borne  peculiar  weight.  He  too, 
like  Origen  and  Ambrose,  speaks  of  the  fire  of  judgment,  which  is 
to  try  men's  works.'  But  he  goes  further  still.  In  commentiDg 
on  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  so  often  referred  to  (i  Cor.  iii.  1 1 — 15), 
he  says,  that  if  men  have  the  true  foundation,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
though  they  may  not  be  pure  from  all  carnal  affections  and  infir- 
mities, these  shall  be  purged  away  from  them  by  the  fire  of  tribu- 
lation, by  the  loss  of  things  we  lore,  by  persecution,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  world  by  the  afflictions  which  Antichrist  should  bring ;  in 
short,  by  the  troubles  of  this  life.  But  then  he  adds,  that  some 
have  supposed  that  after  death  some  further  purging  by  fire  was 
awaiting  them  who  were  not  fully  purified  here,  and  he  says, '  I 
will  not  argue  against  it,  for  perhaps  it  is  true.'^  He  does  not  set 
it  forth  as  an  article  of  faith.  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  He  does  not  propound  it  as  an  acknowledged 
truth.  He  does  not  lay  it  down  as  a  settled  opinion.  He  merely 
alleges  it  as  a  probable  conjecture.  He  holds  it  to  be  uncertain, 
whether  all  tribulation  is  to  be  borne  here,  or  some  hereafter ;  or 
whether  some  hereafter  instead  of  some  here.  But  he  thinks  per- 
haps some  such  opinion  is  true.  He  says  at  least,  it  is  not  in- 
credible.^ The  very  mode  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  doubts  and 
queries,  shows  that  no  certain  ground  could  be  taken  upon  the 
subject,  as   deduced  from   undoubted   language  of  Scripture,  or 


T^$  rod  KaOapffiov  rvphs  x^^^"*' — Orat, 
Jfe  MortuiSj  'J'om.  III.  p.  634,  Paris,  1638, 
ToO  KaOapciov  wpdt  rbv  iiiinx'^ivra  T-g 
\puxv  fi'L'TCP  diroKaOfjpdvTOi. — J  bid,  p.  635. 
Bee  Laud  agaimt  FUher,  §  38. 

^  De  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  24,  XX.  25. 
Tom.  VII.  437,  609. 

^  '  Post  istius  sane  corporis  mortem, 
donee  ad  ilium  veniatur,  qui  post  resur- 
rectionem  corporum  futurus  est  damna- 
tionis  ultimus  dies,  si  hoc  temporis  inter- 
Tallo  spiritus  defunctorum  ejusmodi  ignem 
dicuntur  perpeti,  quern  non  sentiant  illi 
qui  non  habuerunt  tales  mores  et  amores 
in  hujus  corporis  vita,  ut  eorum  ligna, 
fcenum,   stipula    consumatur;    alii   vero 


sentiant  qui  ejusmodi  secum  sedificia  por* 
tavenint,  sive  ibi  tantum,  sive  ideo  hie  ut 
non  ibi,  ssecularia,  quamvis  a  daranatioae 
venialia  concremaniem  ignem  transitor'ue 
tribulationis  inveniant.  non  redarguo,  quia 
forsitan  verum  est. — De  Civil.  Dei,  xxi. 
a6,  Tom.  VII.  p.  649. 

'  '  I'ale  aliquid  etiam  post  banc  vitam 
fieri,  incredibile  non  ett^  et  utrum  ita  sit 
quari  potest^  et  aui  inveniri  aut  latere^ 
nonnuUos  fideles  per  ignem  quondam 
purgatorium  quanto  niagis  minusve  bona 
pereuntia  dilexerunt,  ianto  tardius  citi« 
usque  salvari.' — Enchiridion  ad  Laurent, 
cap.  69.  Tom.  vi.  p.  222.  See  also  De 
Fide  et  O^eribm,  cap.  i6«  Tom.  vi.  p.  180. 
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primitive  teacbiDg  of  the  Church.  In  fact^  he  acknowledges  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  passage  in  St.  Paul^  simply  speaks  of  the 
purgatorial  view  as  having  been  suggested^  and  thinks  it  not  im- 
possible or  improbable.  In  this  form  of  it^  it  was  in  fact  an 
evident  novelty  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine.* 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  Pope  Gregory  I.  laid  it  down  dis« 
tinctly,  that  ^  there  is  a  purgatorial  fire  before  the  judgment  for 
lighter  faults.^'  From  this  time  a  belief  in  purgatory  rapidly 
gained  ground  in  the  Western  Church.  Visions  and  apparitions 
of  the  dead  were  appealed  to,  as  witnesses  for  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  purgation  for  those  souls  who  were  detained  in  prison 
waiting  for  the  judgment.'  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen 
discuaaed  the  subject  with  their  usual  ingenuity,  and  more  fully 
explained  the  situation  of  purgatory,  its  pains,  and  their  intensity. 
But  the  Greek  Church,  divided  from  the  Latin  on  other  points, 
was  never  agreed  with  it  on  this. 

In  the  year  1431  met  the  Synod  of  Basle,  which  promised 
much  reformation,  and  efi'ected  none.  Thither  a  deputation  had 
come  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople;  and  by  it  a  hope  was 
excited,  that  the  breach  between  the  two  long-divided  branches  of 
the  Church  might  now  be  healed.  Eugenius  lY.,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  at  first  endeavoured  in  1 437  to  translate  the  Council  of  Basle 
to  Perrara,  now  strove  to  remove  it  to  Florence  (a.d.  1439).  Only 
four  of  the  Bishops  left  Basle  at  his  command,  the  rest  continuing 
their  sitting  there  till  1443,  forming  a  council  acknowledged  as 
(Ecumenical  by  great  part  of  Europe,  though  opposed  to  the  pope. 
However,  several  Italian  bishops  met  at  Florence,  and  were  joined 
by  the  Greek  emperor  and  some  bishops  from  the  East.  In  this 
synod  the  Greek  deputies  were  induced  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  primate  and  head  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  thai  there 
is  a  purgatory.  These  decrees  were  signed  by  about  sixty-two 
Latin  bishops,  by  John  Palseologus  the  emperor,  and  by  eighteen 
Eastern  bishops.     On  their  return  to  Constantinople,  the  Greek 


^  We  must  bj  no  meana  imagine,  that 
the  fathers  uDiforroly  interpreted  this  pas- 
sage of  the  CoriothiaDB  either  of  a  purga- 
torial fire  at  judgmeot,  or  before  the  judg- 
ment. For  example,  St.  Chrysustom 
distiDctly  expounds  it  of  a  probatory,  not 
a  purgatory  fire ;  and  understands  that 
those  who  sufier  loss  are  those  who  are 
damned  eternally,  and  that  their  '  being 
saved  yet  so  as  by  fire,'  means  that  they 
shall  be  preaerred  from  annihilation,  not 


from  suffering  by  the  fire. — See  Horn.  IZ. 
in  I  Citrinth. 

^  '  De  quibusdam  leribus  culpis  esse 
knte  judicium  pur^atorius  ignis  credendus 
est* — Gregor.  IhaL  Lib.  ly.  cap.  30. 
AIro  in  Psalm,  iii.  Pcmiteni,  in  princip.  : 
Ussher,  Annoertoa  Jesuit,  ch.  vi.  :  Laud 
againat  Fither,  §  38. 

*  See  Jer.  Taylor,  Diituasive  from 
Popery,  Pt.  I.  ch.  i.  §  4,  YoL  X.  p.  150. 
Works,  London,  1822. 
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prelates  were  received  with  the  greatest  indignation  by  those  whom 
they  might  be  supposed  to  represent.  The  decrees  of  Florence 
were  utterly  and  most  summarily  rejected  in  the  East^  the  synod 
was  altogether  repudiated^  and  has  never  since  been  recognised. 
The  patriarchs  of  Antioch^  Alexandria^  and  Jerusalem,  who  were 
represented  by  deputies  in  the  council^  joined  in  the  protest  against 
it.  To  this  day  the  Eastern  Church  has  never  acknowledged  it, 
nor  does  it  accept  any  of  its  decrees,  whether  concerning  the 
Procession,  the  Pope,  or  Purgatory.* 

The  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1563,  professing  to  be  'taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers/ 
decreed  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  souls  there  detained 
are  aided  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  It,  however,  forbad  the 
people  to  be  troubled  with  any  of  the  more  subtle  questions  on 
the  subject.' 

The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  not  been  so  careful 
as  the  council,  to  avoid  entering  into  minute  discussion.  Bellar- 
mine  has  a  whole  book  on  the  circumstances  of  purgatory.  In 
this,  he  first  discusses,  for  whom  purgatory  is  reserved.  Then  he 
argues,  that  souls  there  detained  can  neither  merit  nor  sin ;  then, 
that  they  are  sure  of  salvation.  Then  he  resolves  the  question. 
Where  is  purgatory  ?  Next  he  discusses,  whether  souls  pass 
straight  from  purgatory  to  Heaven,  or  whether  there  be  a  Paradise 
besides.  He  discusses  how  long  purgatory  lasts,  of  what  nature  is 
its  punishment,  whether  its  fire  is  corporeal  (which  he  solves  in 
the  affirmative),  whether  demons  torment  the  souls  there  (which 
he  leaves  in  doubt).  And  lastly,  he  teaches  how  prayers  aid  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  and  what  kind  of  prayers  they  should  be.' 

2      Pardons  or  indulgences. 

These,  in  the  sense  intended  by  this  Article  and  taught  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  sprang  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

In  the  Primitive  Church,  when  Christians  had  lapsed  in  perse- 
cution, or  otherwise  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  bishops  to  relax  the  penances  which  had 
been  enjoined  on  them,  either  when  there  was  danger  of  death,  or 
at  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  or  confessors  in  prison,  or  from 
some  other  worthy  cause.*  Very  early  the  custom  of  martyrs 
interceding  appears  to  have  been  abused  ;  and  the  high  esteem,  in 


^  ConcU,  Tom.  xiu. ;  Fleury,  Liv.  ; 
Gibbon,  ch.  Ixvi.  Jxvii. ;  UHslier,  as  above; 
Balmer,  On  the  Churchy  Pt.  iv.  ch.  xi.  §  5. 

^  Seas.  XXV.  Dccntum  de  Fargatorio. 


'  Bellarmin.  De  Purgatorio,  Lib.  U. 
*  Tertulliau  ad  Martyr et,  c.  i.  ;  Cypr. 
Ep,  15  ati  Martgres;  Euseb.  //.  £.  v.  a. 
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which  martyrdom  was  held,  led  to  the  precipitate  reception  of 
their  prayers  for  oflfenders,  to  the  interruption  of  the  right  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church/ 

The  Council  of  Ancyra,  and  soon  after,  the  Council  of  Nice, 
gave  bishops  express  authority  to  restore  offenders  to  communion, 
and  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  penitential  probation,  in  con- 
sideration of  past  good  conduct  or  present  tokens  of  true  repen- 
tance.^ This  was  reasonable  enough.  But  all  good  is  liable  to 
abuse.  In  process  of  time,  liberal  almsgiving  was  accepted  in 
lieu,  or  at  least  in  mitigation  of  penance  :  the  beginning  of  which 
custom  is  charged,  though  probably  without  justice,  on  our  own 
Archbishop  Theodore.'  Here  was  a  loophole  for  aU  evil  to  creep 
iu.  The  subsequent  sale  of  indulgences  easily  arose  out  of  the 
permission  to  substitute  charity  to  the  poor  or  to  the  Church  for 
mortification  and  humiliation  before  God. 

But  the  obtaining  of  such  exemptions  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  concerning 
indulgences.  Indulgences  indeed  now  are  said  to  be  exemptions 
from  the  temporal  punishment  of  sins.  But  in  the  term  temporal 
punishment  are  included  not  only  Church-censures,  but  the  pains 
of  purgatory ;  and  it  is  held,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  a  store 
or  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints,  which,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  he  can  dispense,  either  by  himself  or  his  agents, 
to  mitigate  or  shorten  the  sufferings  of  penitents,  whether  in  this 
world  or  the  world  to  come;^  this  power  not,  of  course,  extending 
to  the  torments  of  hell,  which  are  not  among  the  temporal  punish- 
ments of  sin.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  acknowledge, 
that  no  mention  of  such  indulgences  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture 
or  in  the  fathers.  Many  of  the  schoolmen  confess,  that  their  use 
began  in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Indeed,  before  this  time,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover 
any  traces  of  them.  The  first  jubilee,  or  year  of  general  indul- 
gence, is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the  pontificate  of  Boniface 


1  See  Tertullian,  De  Pudicit.  c  11, 

*  Concil.  Anuyiao.  Can.  v.  ;  Concil. 
Nicsen.  i.  Can.  xii.  ;  Marshairs  Ptn'Uin- 
tial  Duciplinef  ch.  iii.  §  2. 

'  Theodore  became  Archbisliop  of 
CaDterbury  a.d.  67a  The  cuatoiu  uf 
purchasing  exemption  of  penance  by 
ahns^iving  can  be  proved  to  be  of  greater 
antiquity  than  this.  sSee  Marshall,  as 
above. 

*  'Becte  Clemens  VI.  Pont  in  Con- 
atitutione,    Extravagantiif,     quss    incipit 


Unigenitus  ....  declaravit,  extare  in 
£ccl.  thesaurum  spiritualem  ex  paiwiuni- 
bus  Christi  et  sanctorum  conflatum.' — Bel- 
larmin.  De  Indulgentiii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

*Re8tat  igitiir  ut  passiones  sanctorum, 
si  uUo  modo  dispensari  debeant,  extra 
sacramentum  solum,  idque  per  solutionem 
sulius  reatus  poense  temporalis  dispensari 
debeuiit.' — Ibid.  cap.  3. 

See  also  cap.  lo,  where  Indulgences 
are  shown  to  apply  either  to  penance  ia 
this  life  or  purgatonal  paXua  Vu  >\i%  ii<^^\M 
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VIII.,  1300  years  after  Christ.  And  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus, 
was  issued  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  fifty  years  after  the  first  jubilee, 
A.D.  1350.^  It  was  not  without  discussion  and  opposition,  that 
this  custom  grew  and  prevailed.'  It  reached  its  greatest  height 
of  corruption  in  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  when  Tetzel,  the  agent 
of  that  Pope,  openly  selliug  indulgences  in  Germany,  roused  the 
spirit  of  Luther,  and  so  hastened  the  Reformation.  This  led  to 
more  formal  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  ground  of  it. 
The  Council  of  Trent  decreed,  that  '  the  treasures  of  the  Church 
should  not  be  made  use  of  for  gain,  but  for  godliness.^  It  declared, 
that  ^the  power  of  granting  indulgences  was  given  by  Christ  to 
His  Church,'  that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  'it  is  to  be  retained 
in  the  Church  */  and  it  anathematizes  those  '  who  assert  that  in- 
dulgences are  useless,  or  that  the  Church  cannot  grant  them.' 
Yet  it  eujoins  moderation  in  their  use,  lest  '  by  too  great  facility 
in  granting  them  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated '/  and  for- 
bids all  abuses,  whereby  profit  has  been  sought  by  them,  and 
through  which  scandal  has  arisen  from  heretics.'* 


II.  I  '  Worshipping  and  adoration  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics/ 
We  have  strong  testimony  from  the  earliest  times  against  any- 
thing like  image-worship,  or  the  use  of  images  or  pictures,  for  the 
exciting  of  devotion.  Irenseus  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  errors  of 
some  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  had  images  and  pictures,  which 
they  crowned  and  honoured  as  the  Gentiles  do,  professing  that 
the  form  of  Christ,  as  He  was  in  the  flesh,  was  made  by  Pilate/ 
Clement  of  Alexandra  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  impropriety  of 
making  an  image  of  God,  the  best  image  of  whom  is  man  created 
after  His  likeness.*  Origen  quotes  Celsus,  as  saying  that  Christians 
could  not  '  bear  temples,  altars,  and  images;'  and  proceeds  to  jus- 
tify the  forbidding  of  statues  and  images,  showing  that  Christians 
rejected  them  on  a  higher  principle  than  the  Scythians  and 
nomad  tribes  of  Libya.'  He  contends  that  it  is  folly  to  make 
images  of  God,  whose  best  image  are  those  virtues  and  graces 


*  Jer.  Taylor,  BUmative/rom  Popery^ 
ch.  i.  §  3,  Vol.  X.  p.  138 ;  Bellarmin.  3e 
Iiidulfjeritiis^  Lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

^  See  Bp,  Taylor,  as  above,  who  refers 
to  Franciscus  de  Mayrouis  and  Durandus 
as  having  disputed  against  it.  See  also 
BellarmiDe  as  above. 

'  Sees.  xxT.  cap.  ix. 

^  Sess.  xxy.  Ikcrttum  de  IndtUgeniiit, 

•  Iren.  adv.  Hcsr.  i.  24,  ad  finem, 
Cpmp.  Epiphan.  Banres,  xxvii.  n.  6,  who 


charges  the  Carpocratians  with  worship- 
ping images  of  Christ,  together  with  those 
of  the  philosophei-s,  as  the  Crentiles  do. 
So  Augustine  {Hcertt.  vii.)  accuses  tbein 
of  worshipping  images  of  our  Lord,  of 
St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Plato. 

« Slnm.  Lib.  v.  5,  Tom.  11.  p.  661, 
Lib.  VI.  18,  Tom.  ii.  p.  825,  Lib.  vii.  5, 
Tom.  u.  p.  845,  &c. 

^  Cont,  CeU.  Lib.  VIL  62,  seq. 
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which  the  Word  forms  within  us,  and  by  which  we  imitate  Him, 
the  '  Firstborn  of  erery  creature/  in  whom  of  all  things^  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  image  of  the  Father/  So  Minucius  Felix 
asks,  '  What  should  I  form  as  an  image  of  God^  when,  if  you 
think  rightly,  man  is  himself  God's  image  V^  Exactly  in  like 
manner  ai^ues  Lactantius :  'That  is  not  God's  image,  which  is 
made  with  man's  fingers,  with  stone  or  brass :  but  man  himself, 
who  thinks  and  moves  and  acts  f  and  he  says,  '  it  is  superfluous 
to  make  images  of  gods,  as  if  they  were  absent,  when  we  believe 
them  to  be  present/'  Athanasius  as  plainly  condemns  the  adora- 
tion of  images,  whether  in  their  use  the  Supreme  Being  be  to  be 
worshipped,  or  only  angels  and  inferior  intelligences/ 

The  Romanist  divines  lay  great  stress  on  the  early  mention  of 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  of  emblematical  figures.  But, 
how  far  either  of  these  are  from  resemblance  to  the  later  use  of 
images,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  be  unmindful.  Symbols 
of  the  faith  were  unquestionably  very  early  adopted,  perhaps  from 
the  very  first ;  and  have  been  retained,  not  only  in  the  Anglican, 
but  in  the  Lutheran  and  other  reformed  communions. 

Tertullian  speaks  of  the  symbol,  on  a  chalice,  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders/  This  was  not 
even  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  but  merely  an  emblem  of  Him ;  and 
this  is  the  only  instance  ever  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  we  learn  from  the  same 
father  was  constantly  made  by  the  first  Christians  on  their  fore- 
heads, at  their  going  out  and  coming  in,at  meals,  at  bathing,  at  lying 
down  and  rising  up :  and  all  this,  he  says,  had  been  handed  down 
by  ancient  custom  and  tradition/  But  though  they  thus  used  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  to  remind  them  of  Him  who  was  crucified,  it 
was  not  to  worship  it.  '  We  neither  worship  crosses,  nor  wish  for 
them/  says  Minucius  Felix  -/  for  the  heathens  had  charged  upon 
Christians,  that  they  paid  respect  to  that  instrument  of  punish- 
ment which  they  deserved/  But  the  cross  was  esteemed  emble- 
matical of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  and  a  badge  to  distinguish 
Christian  from  heathen  men.  If  ever  the  early  Christians  were 
likely  to  have  worshipped  the  cross,  it  was  when  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  to  Constantine  the  Great,  found,  or  thought  she 


>  ConU  Celi,  Lib.  vn.  i8. 
*  Minuc.  Felic.  Octavius,  p.  313,  Logd. 
Batav.  1672. 


*  Be  PudiciL  c.  7. 

•  De  Corona  M.  c.  3. 
'  Ofiav,  p.  284. 


» Imtit.  n.  2.  "  Dfid,    p.     86 ;     TertulL    A^.    c. 

^  Drat  eonl,  OerUa,  Tom.   i.  p.  23.       16. 


Col.  1686. 
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foimd,  the  true  cross  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified.  But  how 
little  was  this  the  case,  we  learn  from  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose. 
He  tells  us  that  Helena  found  the  nails,  with  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified,  and  placed  one  in  the  crown  worn  by  Constantine.  '  Wise 
Helena/  he  says,  '  who  exalted  the  cross  on  the  head  of  kings,  that 
Christ's  cross  might  be  adored  in  kings.'*  But  then  he  remarks, 
that  Helena  worshipped  the  great  king  who  was  crucified,  *  not 
the  wood  on  which  he  was  crucified ;  that  would  be  a  heathenish 
error,  a  vanity  of  impious  men ;  but  she  worshipped  Him  who 
hung  upon  the  cross/^  In  vain  therefore  is  the  ancient  use  of 
the  cross,  or  even  the  respect  paid  to  the  figure  of  it,  alleged  as 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  image- worship.  Indeed  it  has  not 
been  the  cross,  but  the  Crucifix,  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Saviour, 
which  has  tempted  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  it  was  charged  against  the  Gnostics  as  an 
error,  that  they  had  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  and  paid  it  honour 
as  the  heathen  do.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Paneas 
had  a  statue  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  woman  who  was 
healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  and  supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  Eusebius  remarks  on  it,  that  it  is  no  great 
wonder,  if  the  heathen  who  were  healed  by  our  Saviour  should 
have  done  such  things  as  this,  when  pictures  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself  were  said  to  be  preserved ;  all  this 
being  after  the  heathen  manner  of  honouring  deliverers.'  It  is 
true,  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  when  Julian  had  removed  this  statue, 
and  the  heathen  had  insulted  it  and  broken  it  in  pieces  out  of 
hatred  to  Christ,  the  Christians  gathered  up  the  fragments  and 
laid  them  up  in  the  Church.*  But  it  follows  not,  because  the 
Christians  of  his  day  did  not  wish  to  see  a  statue,  which  was 
esteemed  a  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  treated  with  contempt,  that 
they  therefore  intended  to  adore  it.  They  did  not  set  it  up  in  the 
Church  to  worship,  but  simply  brought  in  the  fragments  there., 
that  they  might  not  be  insulted. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  there  was  some  inclination  to  bring  pictures  into  churches; 
for  at  the  Council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain,  A.D.305,  one  of  the  canons 


^  *  Sapiens  Helena,  quj6  crucem  in 
capite  reguni  levavit,  ut  crux  Christi  in 
regibua  adoretur.' — Atubros.  JJt  Obitu 
Tluodoiii,  juxta  jimni. 

'  *  Habeat  Helena  qua;  legat  (h.  e. 
iUulum  in  crucem  a  PiUito  inscriptum) 
uiide  crucem  Dum in irecoguoscat.  luvcnit 
ergo  titulum,  Regem  adoravit,  uon  lignum 


utique,  quia  hie  gentilia  est  error,  et  va- 
uitas  inipiorum,  sed  aduravit  Ilium  qui 
pependit  in  ligno,'  &c. — Ibid, 

*  i^s  €ik6s  ruiv  TraXaiQv  dTapa<f>v\dK- 
Tws  ola  cunrjpai  iSviK^  cvpr,Q(iq.  ira^* 
iavToTi  TovTOv  TLp.<i.v  iluiObTujv  t6v  rpo- 
Tov.—U.  E.  vn.  18. 

*  Sozomen.  v.  21, 
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ordered,  that  ^  no  picture  should  be  in  the  church,  lest  that,  which 
is  worshipped  or  adored,  be  painted  on  the  walls/*  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told  that  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola,  to  keep  the  country  people  quiet,  when  they  met  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Felix,  ordered 
the  church  to  be  painted  with  portraits  of  martyrs  and  Scripture 
history,  such  as  Esther,  Job,  Tobit,  &c.^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Epiphanius,  going 
through  Anablatha,  a  village  in  Palestine,  ^  found  there  a  veil 
hanging  before  the  door  of  a  church,  whereon  was  painted  ati 
image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint— he  did  not  remember  which. 
When  he  saw  in  the  Church  of  Christ  an  image  of  a  man,  con- 
trary to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  rent  it,  and  advised  that  it 
should  be  made  a  winding-sheet  for  some  poor  man/'  Here  we 
have  the  strong  testimony  of  a  bishop  and  eminent  father  of  the 
Church,  not  only  against  image  worship,  but  even  against  the  use 
of  pictures  in  the  house  of  God. 

A.t  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  again,  St.  Augustine  says, 
that  he  knew  of  many  who  were  worshippers  of  tombs  and  pictures, 
and  who  practised  other  superstitious  rites.  But  he  says,  the 
Church  condemns  all  such,  and  strives  to  correct  them  as  evil 
children.^  He  himself  declares,  that  it  is  impiety  to  erect  a  statue 
to  God  in  the  Church.*  He  contends  against  the  argument  of  the 
heathens,  that  they  only  used  the  image  to  remind  them  of  the 
being  they  worshipped)  saying,  that  the  visible  image  naturally 
arrested  the  attention  more  than  the  invisible  deity ;  and  hence 
the  use  of  such  an  outward  symbol  of  devotion  is  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  real  worship  of  the  idol  itself,  even  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the 
work  of  men's  hands.  And  then  he  answers  the  objection,  that 
Christians  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  had  vessels  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  *  But,'  he  asks,  *  have 
they  a  mouth,  and  speak  not  ?  have  they  eyes,  and  see  not  ?  or  do 
we  worship  them,  because  in  their  use  we  worship  God?    That  is 


1  Concil.  Eliber.  can.  36  :  *  Placuit 
picturas  in  ecclesta  esse  noo  debere,  ce 
quod  colitur  aot  adoratur,  in  parietibus 
depiogatar.*— See  Jer.  Taylor,  Diuuanve, 
Ft.  I.  ch.  i.  §  8;  Bingham,  E.  A^  Bk.  viii. 
cb.  viii.  §  6. 

>  Paidin.  Naiai,  9,  FdicU  ;  Bingham, 
Bk.  vin.  ch.  viii.  g  7. 

*  Epiphan.  Epui,  ad  Johan.  Hieroaol. 
tranfOated  by  St.  Jerome.  Ep.  60  ;  Bel- 
laxroine  (/>e  Imagin.  Lib.  11.  a  9)  argues 
that  the  passage  is  an  interpoUtion.  But 
it  is  in^aU  the  MSS.,  and  its  genuineness 


is  admitted  by  Petavius  {De  Inccamaiione^ 
Lib.  xv.  c.  I4,  4,  8).  See  Bingham,  as 
above. 

^  '  Novi  multos  esse  sepulcrorum  et 

picturarum  adoratores,  &c quos  et 

ipsa  (Ecolesia)  condemnat,  et  quotidie 
tanqu%m  malos  filios  oorrigere  studet.' — 
De  Moribus  Eedetice,  i.  o.  34,  §§  74,  75, 
Tom.  I.  p.  713. 

'  De  Fide  et  Sfftribolo,  c.  vii.  Tom.  vi. 
p.  157;  Comp.  De  Consetuu  EvangdUt. 
L  16,  Tom.  m.  Pt.  IL  p.  II. 
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the  chief  cause  of  the  mad  impiety^  that  a  form  like  life  has  80 
mnch  power  on  the  feeliDgs  of  the  ^irretched  beings^  as  to  make 
itself  to  be  worshipped,  instead  of  its  being  manifest  that  it  is  not 
living,  and  so  ought  to  be  contemned/*  &c. 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  fourth  century,  among 
ignorant  Christians,  a  tendency  to  pay  reverence  to  pictures  or 
images  was  beginning  to  appear  in  some  parts  of  the  Church ;  the 
Church  herself  and  her  bishops  and  divines  strongly  opposing  and 
earnestly  protesting  against  it.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
and  afterwards,  we  hear  of  pictures  (not  statues)  introduced  into 
churches.  Yet  these  pictures  were  not  pictures  of  our  Lord  and 
His  saints,  but  rather  hiiitorical  pictures  of  Scripture  subjects,  such 
as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or  of  martyrdoms,  or,  as  we  saw  from 
Faulinus,  of  Job  and  Esther,  and  other  famous  characters  of  old. 
About  the  same  time,  pictures  of  living  kings  and  bishops  were 
admitted  into  the  church,  and  set  up  with  those  of  martyrs  and 
Scripture  histories.  But  as  with  the  dead,  so  neither  with  the 
living,  was  worship  either  probable  or  designed.'  However,  danger 
of  this  kind  soon  arose.  By  degrees,  not  pictures  only,  but  statues 
were  brought  in.  And  in  the  sixth  century  we  find  that  Sercnus, 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  ordered  all  the  images  in  the  churches  of  his 
diocese  to  be  defaced  and  broken;  whereupon  Gregory  the  Great 
writes  to  him  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  his  forbidding  images 
to  be  worshipped,  but  that  he  blamed  him  for  breaking  them,  as 
they  were  innocent  of  themselves,  and  useful  for  the  instruction 
of  the  vulgar.' 

In  the  eighth  century  arose  the  famous  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy of  Constantinople.  Philippicus  Bardanes,  the  emperor,  with 
the  consent  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  began  by  pulling 
down  pictures  from  the  churches,  and  forbad  them  at  Rome  as 
well  as  in  Greece.  Constant  ins.  Bishop  of  Rome,  opposed  him, 
and  ordered  pictures  of  the  first  six  councils  to  be  placed  in  the 
porch  of  St.  Peter^s.  The  controversy,  thus  kindled,  raged  during 
the  reigns  of  several  subsequent  emperors,  especially  of  Leo  the 
Isauriau,  and  his  son  Coustantine  Copronymus,  who  were  zealous 
Iconoclasts,  and  the  Empress  Irene,  as  zealous  for  the  opposite 
party,  who  were  called  Iconoduli.  In  the  reignof  Coustantine  Copro- 


^  In  Psalm,  cxiii ;  Serm.  ir.  §§  4, 
.*;,  6. 

^  See  Bingbam,  E.  A,  Bk.  Tin.  ch. 
viii.  §§9,  II. 

^  'Quia  Banctorum  imagineB  adorari 


vetaisses,  omniiio  iHiulavirous  :  frepne 
vero  ripreljendirniift.'  &o. — Gregor.  Lib. 
IX.  £p.  9 ;  Binghaixi,  as  above ;  Jer. 
Taylor,  as  above. 
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nymus^  a  council  was  summoned  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  754,  calling 
itself  the  Seventh  General  Council,  which  condemned  the  worship 
and  all  use  of  images.  In  the  reign  of  Irene,  a.d.  787,  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by  that  empress,  which  reversed  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  ordained  that  images 
should  be  set  up,  that  salutation  and  respectful  honour  should  be 
paid  them,  and  incense  should  be  offered ;  but  not  the  worship  of 
Lairia,  which  is  due  to  God  alone  J  The  decrees  of  this  synod  were 
sent  by  Pope  Adrian  into  France,  to  Charlemagne,  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom;  Charlemagne  having  also  received 
them  direct  from  Greece.  The  Gallican  bishops  having  thus  a  copy 
of  the  decrees,  composed  a  reply  to  them,  not  objecting  to  images^ 
if  used  for  historical  remembrance  and  ornament  to  walls,  but  ab- 
solutely condemning  any  worship  or  adoration  of  them.'  This  work 
(the  Libri  Carolini)  was  published  by  the  authority  of  Charlemagne 
andtheconsent  of  his  bishops,  a.d.  790.^  Charlemagne  also  consulted 
the  British  bishops,  a.d.  792^  who,  abhorring  the  worship  of  images, 
authorized  Albinus  to  convey  to  Charlemagne,  in  their  name,  a 
refutation  of  the  decrees  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice.  In  794, 
Ciiarlemagne  assembled  a  synod  at  Frankfort,  composed  of  300 
bishops,  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who  formally  rejected 
the  Synod  of  Nice,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed 
the  seventh  general  council.^  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  the 
Synod  of  Nice  was  not  received  in  the  Western  Church  for  five 
centuries  and  a  half ;  and  it  was  very  long  before  there  was  any 
real  recognition  of  image- worship  in  the  West,  except  in  those 
Churches  immediately  influenced  by  Rome.* 

In  869,  the  Emperor  Basil  assembled  another  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, attended  by  about  one  hundred  Eastern  bishops  and 
the  legates  of  Pope  Adrian.  This  confirmed  the  worship  of 
images,  and  is  esteemed  by  Romanists  as  the  eighth  general 
council.     Yet  it  is  wholly  rejected  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and 


^  In  the  Tilth  Ssflsioo  a  profesbion  of 
faith  WM  read  and  si^ued  by  the  legates 
and  bishops,  deciding  that  images  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  should 
be  exposed  to  y'lew  and  honoured,  but  not 
worshipped  wiib  Latrla;  but  that  lights 
should  be  burned  before  them  and  incense 
offered  to  them,  as  the  honour  so  bestowed 
upon  the  image  is  transferred  to  the 
original. 

*'Dum  nos  nihil  in  imaginibus  sper- 
nanios  nisi  adorationem  ....  non  ad  ado- 
raiidum,  sed  ftd  memoriam  rerum  gestarum 


et  venu«tatem  parietum  habere  permitti- 
mus.* — Lib.  Carol.  Lib.  in,  c.  lo. 

*  The  Caroline  books  arc  still  extant. 
The  Preface  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Harvey*8 
learned  and  useful  work,  Ecdetice  Angli- 
canas  Vindex  Catholicus. 

*  See  Dupin  fCccl,  Hist.  Cent.  vni.  ; 
Mosheim,  Ecd.  Hist,  Cent.  viii.  Pt.  a, 
eh.  3  ;  Ussher,  Answer  toaJcauit,  ch.  x. ; 
Bp.  Bull,  Corruption  of  Church  of  Home, 
Wor1c»,\o\.  IT.  p.  275,  &c.  ;  P.dtuci-.  On 
tilt  Church,  Part.  i\r.  ch.  x.  §  8. 

'  Palmer,  as  above. 
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was  evidently  for  a  long  time  not  acknowledged  in  the  WestJ 
It  was  rejected  by  the  next  Council  of  Constantinople,  held 
A.D.  879,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Eighth  Council,  but  which 
itself  is  rejected  by  the  Western  Church. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  supposed  to  fix  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  enjoins  that  '  Images  of  Christ,  the  Virgo 
Deipara,  and  the  Saints,  shall  be  retained  in  churches,  and  due 
honour  and  veneration  given  to  them,  not  because  any  divinity  or 
virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them,  for  which  they  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, nor  because  anythiag  is  to  be  sought  from  them,  or  faith 
reposed  in  them,  as  by  the  Gentiles,  who  placed  their  hope  in 
images ;  but  because  the  honour  which  is  paid  to  them  is  referred 
to  their  prototypes ;  so  that  by  means  of  the  images^  which  we 
kiss  and  bow  down  before,  we  adore  Christ,  and  reverence  the 
saints,  whose  likeness  they  bear/* 

2  The  worshipping  of  relics  is  so  much  connected  with  the 
adoration  of  images  and  invocation  of  saints,  that  we  may  pass  it 
over  the  more  briefly. 

No  doubt,  there  was  an  early  inclination  to  pay  much  respect 
to  the  remains  of  martyrs.  We  know  from  all  antiquity^  that  the 
custom  prevailed  of  meeting  at  their  tombs  and  celebrating  the 
days  of  their  martyrdom.  We  find  that  the  Smyrnaean  Christians 
were  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  the  body  of  Polycarp,  as 
many  desired  to  be  able  to  take  it  away.  Yet  they  indignantly 
repudiated  the  notion  that  they  could  worship  it.'  The  importance 
attached  to  the  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena  is  an  example 
of  a  similar  feeling.  As  the  bones  of  Elisha  restored  a  dead  man 
to  life,  so  the  ancients  early  believed  that  miraculous  powers  were 
often  conferred  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  martyrs.  Such  Gregory 
Nazianzen  attributes  to  the  ashes  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  speaks  of  his 
body  as  a  benefit  to  the  community.^  A  little  later,  Vigilantius,  a 
Gaul  by  birth,  but  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  declaimed 
against  the  veneration,  which  men  had  in  his  time  learned  to  pay 
to  the  tombs  and  relics  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  probable,  that  he 
charged  his  fellow -Christians  with  practices,  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty ;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  the  more  rude  and  ignorant 
neighbourhoods,  that,  which  was  at  first  but  natural  respect,  was 
even  then  approaching  to  mischievous  superstition.  St.  Jerome 
wrote  fiercely  against  him,  most  distinctly  and  vehemently  repelling 


1  Palmer,  On  tlie  CAttrcA,pt.TV.ch.x.§5. 
•  ftiess.  XXV.  De  Invocatione^  Ac,  Sanc- 
torum et  Sacrit  ImaginibuL     ^ 


'  Martyr.  Palycarpiy  c.  17. 

*  Orai.  XVIII.  ToDi.  i.  pp.  284,  285. 
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the  charge^  that  Christians  Tforshipped  the  relies  of  the  saints^ 
'  not  only/  he  says,  '  do  we  not  worship  relics,  but  not  the  sun, 
the  moon,  angels  nor  archangels,  cherubim  nor  seraphim,  nor  any 
name  that  is  named  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come ;  lest  we 
should  serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
ever.  We  honour  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  that  we  may  worship 
Him  whose  martyrs  they  are.  We  honour  the  servants,  that  their 
honour  may  redound  to  their  Lord^s.'*  His  contemporary,  St.  Augus- 
tine, seems  to  have  been  more  alive  than  St.  Jerome  to  the  growing 
evil.  He  graphically  describes  and  complains  of  the  custom,  then 
beginning,  of  people  wandering  about  and  selling  relics,  or  what 
they  said  to  be  relics  of  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom.^ 

Still  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the  early  ages,  the  Church 
never  permitted  anything  like  religious  worship  to  be  offered  to 
the  relics  of  the  saints.'  The  respect  paid  to  them  sprang  from 
that  natural  instinct  of  humanity  which  prompts  us  to  cherish  the 
mortal  remains,  and  all  else  that  is  left  to  us,  of  those  we  have 
loved  and  honoured  whilst  in  life  ;  and  the  belief  of  the  sacredness 
and  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  Christians,  joined  with  the 
wish  to  protect  them  from  the  insults  of  their  heathen  persecutors, 
added  intensity  to  this  feeling.  With  the  progress  of  image- 
worship  and  of  the  invocation  of  the  saints^  grew  (and  perhaps  still 
more  rapidly)  the  undue  esteem  of  relics,  to  which  sanctity  seemed 
to  belong :  until  at  length  the  relics  of  saints  were  formally  in- 
stalled amongst  the  objects  of  worship,  and  set  up  with  images  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful.^ 

3     The  Invocation  of  Saints. 

For  this  practice  no  early  authority  can  be  pleaded,  but  against 
it  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  primitive  Christians  exists.  They 
assert  continually,  that  we  should  worship  none  but  God.  Thus 
Justin  Martyr  :  ^  It  becomes  Christians  to  worship  God  only." 
Tertullian  :  '  For  the  safety  of  the  emperor  we  invoke  God,  eternal, 
true  and  living  God  ....  Nor  can  I  pray  to  any  other  than  to 
Hira,  from  whom  I  am  sure  that  I  may  obtain,  because  He  alone 
can  give  it/*     Origen  :  ^  To  worship  any  one  besides  the  Father, 


^  Hieronym.  Epist.  37  od  JRiparium. 
Tom.  IV.  Part  ir.  179. 

'  'AUi  membrft  maityrum,  si  tamen 


martyniin,  venditaot.' — De  Op»  Monach.      Apcl.  1.  p.  63. 


BellarmiD.  De  Heliquiia  Saiictorumf  Lib. 
IV.  &c. 

'  rbv    Qcby    /i6yw    Jet    irpoaKvyciif. — 


c.  28,  Tom.  VI.  p.  498. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Bingham,  E.  A. 
Bk.  XXUI.  cap.  IV.  §§  8,  9  ;  also  (referred 
to  by  bira)  DallaBUB  de  Objecto  Cultue  Re- 
ligion, Lib.  IV. 

*  See    C<mcU,   Trident.     Seas,  xxv.; 


'  '  Nos  pro  salute  imperatorum  Deum 
invocamus  seternum,  Deum  verum,  Deum 
vivum  .  .  .  Hsec  ab  alio  orare  nou  poHSum, 
quam  a  quo  me  scio  consecuturuni,  qu<>- 
niaru  et  ipse  qui  solus  pnestat.' — A^ol. 
c.  30. 
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the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  sin  of  impiety/^  Lactantius 
complains  of  the  extreme  blindness  of  men  (i.e.  heathens),  who 
could  worship  dead  men.'  And  Athanasius  argues  from  St.  Paul's 
language  (i  Thess.  iii.  ii),  that  the  Son  must  be  God,a;nd  not  an 
ang^l  or  any  other  creature,  since  He  is  invoked  in  conjunction 
with  His  Father.* 

In  the  circular  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  narrating  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp^  which  took  place  about  A.D.147,  it  is 
said  that  the  Jews  prevented  the  giving  of  the  body  to  the  Chris- 
tians for  burial,  lest  forsaking  Him  who  was  crucified,  they 
should  begin  to  worship  this  Polycarp  /  '  not  considering,'  writes 
the  Church  of  Smyrna, '  that  neither  is  it  possible  for  us  to  forsake 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  are  saved  in  the 
whole  world,  the  spotless  One  for  sinners,  nor  to  worship  any 
other.'' 

No  doubt,  the  early  Christians,  believing  in  '  the  communion 
of  saints/  had  a  lively  conviction  that  saints  departed  were  still 
fellow-worshippers  with  the  Church  militant,  and  thought  that  those 
in  Paradise  still  prayed  for  those  on  earth.*  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  they  consider  that  those,  who  joined  with 
us  in  prayer,  ought  to  be  themselves  addressed  in  prayer.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  express  evidence,  that  those,  who  believed  the 
saints  at  rest  to  pray  for  the  saints  in  trial,  believed  that  they  did 
?o  without  being  invoked.  So  Origen,  *  When  men,  purposing  to 
themselves  things  which  are  excellent,  pray  to  God,  thousands  of 
the  sacred  powers  join  with  them  in  prayer,  though  not  themselves 
called  on  or  invoked.'*  Nay  !  he  is  here  specially  arguing  against 
Celsus,  who  would  have  had  men  invoke  others  of  inferior  power, 
after  the  God  who  is  over  all ;  and  he  contends  that,  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  body,  so  if  we  can  move  God  by  our  prayers, 


^  *  Adornre  quetnpiam  prseter  Patrem 
et  Filium  et  Spiritum  SMiictum  iinpietatis 
ee^t  crimen.* — Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Ro- 
man. Lib.  T.  n.  16.  Comp.  In  Jetum  Nave, 
liom.  VI.  3:  'Non  enim  adorasset,  nisi 
agnovisiiet  Deum.* 

^  'Homiues  aiitem  ipsos  ad  taDtnm 
csecitatem  esse  deductog,  ut  vero  ao  vivo 
Ueo  roortuos  praeferant. — InstU,  ll.  c.  I. 

'  vw  Hk  i)  ToiaOrij  d6<ris  delxPuffL  Hiv 
ivdrrjfra  rod  War  phi  koX  tov  TloO'  oix  h» 
yovv  cH^aiTO  Tt$  Xa^civ  irapdi  roD  Jlarpbt 
ical  tQv  ^ Ayy4\tov '  ^  -jrapb.  tipos  tQv  &\- 
"Kwy  KTifffidTtJVf  oiS*  &p  ttvoi  tis,  6ci^  coi 
6  B(6s  Kal  ''A776X0J. — Contra  Avian. 
Oral.  IV. 


*  ovd^  ir€p6y  Tiya  ci^caOai. — 5.  Poly- 
carpi  MaHyriumy  c  17  ;  Coleler/rom.  Ii. 
p.  200. 

^  e  g.  Origen  writes :  •  Ergo  sic  arli- 
tror,  quod  omnes  illi,  qui  dorinierunt  ante 
noR  patrca  pugneot  nobiscum,  et  adjavent 
nos  oratioiiibus  Buis.  Ita  nnrnque  eti:im 
quendain  de  senioribufi  ma^istris  audivi 
dicentera/  &c. — In  Jtsum  Nave,  Horn. 
XVI.  5. 

TToii  firrd.  Tpoaip4<T€us  TrpoTiBipApoit  rd 
KpeLrrovay  €iixop.ivoi^  t^J  ©C(p,  fivplai 
deal  AkXtitoi  a'wti'xoin'ai  dvvdfxtii  iepai 
—  Cont.  Celsum,  Lib.  viii.  c.  6.^ . 
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Tre  shall  be  sure  to  have  all  the  angels  and  souls  of  the  righteous 
on  our  side^  and  that  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  please  God 
alone.'  In  the  same  book  he  repeatedly  denies^  that  it  is  per- 
mitted us  to  worship  angels^  who  are  ministering  spirits,  our  duty 
being  to  worship  God  alone.'  And  whereas  Celsus  had  said,  that 
angels  {Saifioveg)  belonged  to  God,  and  should  be  reverencedj 
Origen  says,  '  Far  from  us  be  the  counsels  of  Celsus,  that  we 
should  worship  them.  We  must  pray  to  God  alone  who  is  over 
all,  and  to  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  firstborn  of  every  creature, 
and  from  Him  must  ask,  that,  when  our  prayers  have  reached 
Him,  He,  as  High  Priest,  would  offer  them  to  His  God  and  our 
God,  to  His  Father,  and  the  Father  of  all  who  live  according  to 
His  Word.'* 

St.  Athanasius  observes,  that  St.  Peter  forba()  Cornelius  to 
worship  him  (Acts  x.  26),  and  the  angel  forbad  St.  John,  when  be 
would  have  worshipped  him  (Rev.  xxii.  9).  '  Wherefore,'  he  adds, 
'  it  belongs  to  God  only  to  be  worshipped,  and  of  this  the  angels 
are  not  ignorant,  who^  though  they  excel  in  glory,  are  yet  all  of 
them  creatures,  and  are  not  in  the  number  of  those  to  be  adored, 
but  of  those  who  adore  the  Lord.'^ 

In  like  manner  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  probably  about 
A.D.  364,*  forbids  Christians  to  attend  conventicles  where  angels 
were  invoked,  and  pronounces  anathema  on  all  such  as  were 
guilty  of  this  secret  idolatry,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be  esteemed 
to  have  left  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  given  themselves  to  idolatry.* 
Theodoret  tells  us,  that  the  reason  why  this  canon  was  passed  at 
Laodicea  was,  because  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  men  had  learned 
to  pray  to  angels ;  and  even  to  his  own  day,  he  says^  there  were 
oratories  of  St.  Michael  among  them.' 

We  hear  of  another  early  example  of  an  heretical  tendency  to 
creature-worship,  which  seems  almost  providentially  to  have  been 
permitted,  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  early  testimony  borne 
against  it.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that,  whereas  some  had  treated 
the  Virgin  Mary  with   contempt,  others  were   led  to  the  other 


>  Conf.  Cels.  Lib.  viii.  c.  64. 
'  CanL  Celt,  Viii.  num.  3s,,  37. 

*  Ibid,  nam.  26.  See  the  like  argu- 
ment, Cont.  Celt,  V.  num.  4. 

*  Atliftnas.   eont,    Artan,    Orat    iir. 

Tom.  I.  p.  394. 

'  Tbe  date  is  uncertain,  some  placing 
it  an  early  as  A.D.  314,  others  as  late  as 
A.D.  373. 

<  Caneil.  Laodie,  Can.  xxxv. 


T^p  iKKk-qclap  roC  Geon,  xal  ivUvai^  xal 

Atrep  Airrfy6p€xrrat  et  rtt  odp  evptOfj 
ra&rfj  r(r  KeKpv/ifiipy  eQwXoXarpei^ 
<rx*Xci^b»',  Arrctf  dpd$€ficLj  6ti  iyKaHXivt 
rbp  K^pkop  iftjCiP  ^Iriffo^y  Kpurrbp,  t6p 
Tlbp  ToO  Geev,  Koi  €iiu\o\aTp€i(i,  xpoc- 
i)\0ep. 

^  Theodoret,  t»  Colott.  ii.  and   iii. ; 
UsRher,  Annoer  to  a  Jetuit^  ch. ix.\  t^\x\««c^ 
B.  V,  d77eXoi. 
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extreme  of  error^  so  that  women  offered'  cakes  before  her,  and 
exalted  her  to  the  dignity  of  one  to  be  worshipped.^  This,  he 
says,  was  a  doctrine  invented  by  demons.  '  No  doubt  the  body  of 
Mary  was  holy,  but  she  was  not  a  God/  Again,  '  The  Virgin  was 
a  virgin,  and  to  be  honoured  ;  yet  not  given  us  to  be  worshipped, 
but  herself  worshipper  of  Him  who  was  born  of  her  after  the  flesh, 
and  who  came  down  from  Heaven  and  from  the  bosom  of  His 
Father/  He  then  continues,  that  the  words  '  Woman,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  thee  ?'  were  spoken  on  purpose  that  we  might  know 
her  to  be  a  woman,  and  not  esteem  her  as  something  of  a  more 
excellent  nature,  and  because  our  Lord  foresaw  the  heresies  likely 
to  arise.  Again  he  says,  '  Neither  Elias,  though  he  never  died, 
nor  Thecla,  not*  any  of  the  saints,  is  to  be  worshipped/'  If  the 
Apostles  '  will  not  allow  the  angels  to  be  worshipped,  how  much 
less  the  daughter  of  Anna,'  i.e.  the  Blessed  Virgin.  '  Let  Mary 
be  honoured,  but  let  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  worshipped.  Let  no  man  worship  Mary/'  '  Therefore  though 
Mary  be  most  excellent,  holy  and  honoured,  yet  is  it  not  that 
she  should  be  adored/^ 

Thus  early  did  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  show  itself,  and  thus 
earnestly  did  the  Christian  fathers  protest  against  it/ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
Epiphanius,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Archbishop 
Ussher  says,  that  his  writings  are  the  first,  in  which  we  meet  with 
anything  like  an  address  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead/  It  is  worth 
while  to  see  how  this  is.  First,  then,  let  us  premise  that  he 
expressly  declares  all  worship  of  a  creature  to  be  idolatry.  He 
positively  charges  the  Arians  with  idolatry,  because  they,  not  be- 
lieving the  Son  of  God  to  be  fully  equal  and  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  yet  offered  prayers  to  Him.'  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  any  address  made  by  him  to  the  departed  could  not  be  in- 
tended to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  inferior  worship,  which  the 
Arians  offered  to  the  Son,  believing  Him  only  the  chief  of  the 
creatures  of  God.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  believed,  though  not 
with  certainty,  that  departed  saints  took  an  interest  in  all  that 


^  Hares.  79. 

-  oiiT€  Tts  tQv  ayldjv  irpoffKvvfiTat, 

2  ^y  Tt/zp  icTU)  Map/a*  6  5^  IToT^p,  Kal 
TI6s,  Kai  dyiov  Tlvevfia  vpoffKvveiffdutf 
T7y»'  Maptav  jxrjdels  irpoaKvvilTca. 

*  Kal  ei  KaWiarrj  ij  Mapfa  Kal  ayLa 
Kal   TCTifXTjfiivrj,   dW   oOk  ets  t6  TpocKV- 

V€L<T9at. 

'  lic'larminc   quotes   a  passage  from 


Atbanasius  {De  Dcipara  Virfflne,  ad 
Jinem)  which  would,  if  genuine,  prove  that 
St  AthanasiuH  sanctions  the  woi^hip  of 
the  Virgin  :  but  the  tract  is  known  to  be 
spurious,  and  was  evidently  written  after 
the  rise  of  the  Monothelite  heresy. 

•  Ussher,  Answer  to  a  Jcvait^  ch.  ix. 

^  Greg.  Nazianz.  OraL  XL.  Tom.  i. 
p.  669. 
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passed  amoDg  their  friends  and  brethren  on  earth/  He  had  even 
a  pious  persuasion^  that  they  still  continued  as  much  as  ever  to 
aid  with  their  prayers  those  for  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  pray 
on  earth.'  And  he  ventures  to  think^  if  it  be  not  too  bold  to  say 
80  (ci  firi  ToX/ntipov  TovTo  HTTtiv),  that  thc  saiuts  being  then  nearer 
to  Ood  and  having  put  off  the  fetters  of  the  fleshy  have  more  avail 
with  Him  than  when  on  earth.'  In  all  this  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  gone  further  than  some  who  preceded  him  ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  such  speculations^  beyond  what  might  be  consistent  with 
the  most  Protestant  abhorrence  of  saint-worship  and  Mariolatry. 
Let  us  then  see,  how  it  influenced  him  in  the  addresses,  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the  departed.  In  his  first  oration 
against  Julian,  speaking  rhetorically,  he  addresses  the  departed 
emperor  Cons  tan  tins,  '  Hear,  O  soul  of  the  great  Constantius,  if 
thou  hast  any  sense  or  perception  of  these  things,  thou  and  the 
Christian  souls  of  Emperors  before  thee.'*  So,  in  his  funeral 
oration  on  his  sister  Gorgonia,  he  winds  up  thus  :  '  K  thou  hast  a 
care  for  the  things  done  by  us,  and  pious  souls  have  this  honour 
of  God,  that  they  perceive  such  things,  receive  this  our  oration 
in  the  place  of  many  funeral  rites.'*  Yet  these  addresses,  so  far 
from  resembling  the  prayers  in  aftertimes  offered  to  the  saints,  do 
in  themselves  effectually  bear  witness,  that  no  such  prayers  were 
ever  at  that  time  sent  up  to  them.  In  oratorical  language,  in 
regular  oratorical  harangues,  Gregory  addresses  himself  to  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  In  one  case  he,  as  it  were,  calls  on  the 
soul  of  Constantius  to  witness;  in  the  other  he  addresses  his 
sister,  and  trusts  that  she  mav  be  satisfied  with  the  funeral  honours 
done  to  her.  But  in  both  instances  he  expresses  doubt  whether 
they  can  hear  him,  and  in  neither  does  he  make  anything  like 
prayers  to  them. 

All  good  things  are  liable  to  abuse;  and  the  affectionate 
interest  which  the  first  Christians  felt  in  the  repose  of  the  souls 
who  had  gone  before  them  to  Paradise,  their  belief  that  they  still 
prayed  with  them  and  for  them,  no  doubt  in  course  of  time  engen- 
dered an  inclination  to  ask  the  departed  to  offer  prayers  for  them, 
and  so  by  degrees  led  to  the  Mariolatry  and  saint-worship  of  the 


^  Kol  yi^  ireldoftai  rds  tQ>v  iyluv 
^iQ^df  tQv  ijficriptay  alcrddvecrdai, — 
J'pitt.  30I,  p.  898. 

*  OrtU.  XXIV.  p.  415. 

*  Orat.  XIX.  p.  188. 

^  'AjTOve  KoX  ff  rod  iieydXov  "Kuwrrcu^ 
rlou  i^vxh,  it  Tif  ateOrjaiSf  tftf-cu  re  vp^ 


aOroO  paaiXibfP    ^i\6xpurroi, — OrcU.  ni. 
p.  50. 

•  <f  d4  Tit  ffol  ical  tQw  ^fieripuy  ian 
X670J,  KoX  Tcvro  rotf  bfflais  \f/vxo-U  ^k 
6eoC  yipas,  rdv  Tow&nav  iTatff$dP€<T0ai^ 
SiX^'O  Kal  Tdi»  ^nirepw  \6yw,  dm-l  yo\. 
XwF  Kai  Tp6  TToWQv  ^rrtt<^(«», —  Ot<rt>. 
XI.  p.  189. 
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Church  of  Borne.  We  have  seen,  however,  the  clearest  proofs, 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  permitted  or  endured  in  the  first  four 
centuries.  Later  than  that  we  have  distinct  evidence  in  the  same 
direction  from  those  great  lights  of  the  Church,  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine.  The  former  protests  against  angel- worship  as 
the  most  fearful  abomination,  and  attributes  its  origin  to  the  in- 
ventions of  the  devil.*  St.  Augustine  replies  to  a  charge  brought 
by  the  Manichees,  that  the  Catholics  worshipped  the  martyrs, 
saying  that  Christians  celebrated  the  memories  of  martyrs  to  ex- 
cite themselves  to  imitation,  to  associate  themselves  in  their  good 
deeds,  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  prayers ;  but  never  so  as  to  offer 
up  sacrifice  {the  sacrifice  of  worship)  to  martyrs,  but  to  the  Grod 
of  martyrs.  '  The  honour,'  he  continues,  '  which  we  bestow  oa 
martyrs,  is  the  honour  of  love  and  society,  just  as  holy  men  of 
God  are  honoured  in  this  life ;  but  with  that  honour  which  the 
Greeks  call  Latvia,  and  for  which  there  is  no  one  word  in  Latin, 
a  service  proper  to  God  alone,  we  neither  worship  nor  teach  aiiy 
one  to  worship  any  but  God.'^ 

Unliappily,  some  even  of  this  early  time,  whose  names  are 
dcservTdly  had  in  honour,  were  not  so  wise.  St.  Jerome,  the  cou- 
temporary  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  gave  too  much 
encouragement  to  the  superstitions,  which  were  taking  root  in  Lis 
day.  Vigilantius,  whatever  his  errors  may  have  been,  seems  wisely 
to  have  protested  against  the  growing  tendency  to  venerate  the 
relics  and  bones  of  the  martyrs,  and  even  called  those,  who  did  so, 
idolaters.  St.  Jerome  repudiates  indeed  all  idolatrous  worship. 
^  Not  only  do  we  not  worship  and  adore  the  relics  of  martyrs,  but 
neither  sun  nor  moon,  nor  angels  nor  archangels,  cherubim  nor 
seraphim,  nor  any  name  that  is  named,  in  this  world  or  in  the 
world  to  come,  lest  we  should  serve  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.'  But  he  earnestly  defends  the 
sanctity  of  the  martyrs'  relics.  Vigilantius  had  argued,  that  the 
soids  of  Aix)stles  and  martyrs  were  either  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, or  in  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment,  or  beneath  the  altar 
of  God  (Rev.  vi.  9).  But  Jerome  contends,  that  *  they  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth  (Rev.  xiv.  4) ;  and  as  the  Lamb  is 


*  6  5td/So\o$  rd  tw¥  dyy^^f^  iireiai^ 
7076,  fiajKaivuif  7]fui>  TTJs  Tifiijs. — UomiL 
IX.  iih  Coloss,  See  also  Bomil.  v.  vii.  in 
C0I0S8.;  Uiiigham,  £.  A.  xiii.  iii.  3. 

'  '  Coliiuua  ergo  martyres  eo  cultu  di- 
leciionis  et  societatis,  quo  et  in  hac  vita 
colantur  sancti  homines  Dei,  qaorum  cor 
ttd  taiem  pro  evaugellca  veritate  passio- 


nem  pai-atum  esse  sentimus.  At  Tero  illo 
cultu,  qu£B  Gitece  Latria  diciiur,  Latine 
uno  verbo  dici  non  potest,  cum  sit  qu%- 
dam  proprie  Divinitc-iti  debita  servitu», 
nee  colimus,  tiec  colendum  docemus  nibi 
unum  Deum.' — C<mtra  FauMtum,  Lib. 
xxr.  c.  20,  Tom.  Tin.  p.  347 ;  Bingham, 
xm.  iii.  2.  ' 
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everywhere  present^  so  we  may  believe  them  to  be ;  and  as  demons 
wander  through  the  earthy  can  we  argue  that  the  souls  of  maJ^tyrs 
must  be  confined  to  one  place  ?'  On  the  contrary^  he  thinks  that 
they  may  frequent  the  shrines  where  their  relics  are  preserved, 
and  where  their  memorials  are  celebrated.  He  expresses  belief  in 
miracles  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  that  they  pray  for 
us  after  their  decease.  He  defends  the  custom  of  lighting  torches 
before  the  martyrs^  shrines,  denyiug  that  it  is  idolatrous  to  do  so.^ 
Here,  though  such  language  is  far  diderent  from  what  we  read  in 
after  ages,  we  yet  clearly  trace  the  rise  and  gradual  progress  of 
dangerous  error. 

The  temptation  to  turn  the  mind  from  God  to  His  creatures 
is  nowhere  more  likely  to  assail  us  than  in  our  devotions.  The 
multitude,  converted  from  heathenism,  who  had  all  along  wor- 
shipped deified  mortals,  readily  lapsed  into  the  worship  of  martyrs. 
The  noxious  plant  early  took  root,  and  though  for  a  time  the 
wise  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church  kept  down  its  growth,  still 
it  gained  strength  and  sprang  up  afresh ;  until  in  ages  of  darkness 
and  ignorance  it  reached  a  height  so  great,  that,  at  least  among 
the  rude  and  untaught  masses,  it  overshadowed  with  its  dark 
branches  the  green  pastures  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  its  progress.  It  grew  steadily  on, 
though  still  checked  occasionally.  During  the  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy, one  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  forbad 
not  only  image- worship,  but  the  invocation  of  saints  (a.d.  794) ; 
which,  however,  had  been  upheld  by  the  opposite  party  at  the 
second  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  787). 

Our  Article  especially  condemns  the  '  Romish  doctrine'  of  in- 
vocation of  saints,  for  which,  of  course,  we  must  consult  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  That  council  simply  enjoins,  that  the 
people  be  taught,  ^  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  oflPer  their 
prayers  for  men  to  God,  and  that  it  is  good  and  useful  to  invoke 
them  as  suppliants  :  and  for  the  sake  of  the  obtaining  of  benefits 
from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour,  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers.'  The 
calling  this  idolatry  it  declares  to  be  impious.^  The  creed  of  the 
council  has  one  article,  ^  As  also  that  the  saints  reigning  with 


^  Epitt,  37,  ad  Jliparium,  Toui.  iv. 
Part  II.  p.  279. 

-  'Docentes  eoB,  sanctos  una  cum 
CbrLsto  n^iiaotes  oratiooes  suas  pro  ho- 
minibufl  otferre,  bonum  atque  utile  ewe 


•uppiiciter  uoa  iuvocare,  et  ob  beoeEcia  |  Sanctorum^  dic^ 


iinpetrauda  a  Deo  per  Filium  ejus  Jesum 
Christuai,  Dominum  Nostrum,  qui  solus 
Doster  Kedemptor  et  Salvator  est,  ad 
eoruin  oratioues,  opem  auxiliumque  oun- 
fugere/  &c. — Sess.  xxv.  De  Invocatione 
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Christ  are  to  be  venerated  and  invoked^  and  that  they  offer 
up  prayers  for  us  to  jGrod^  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be 
venerated/^ 

This  is  the  mildest  statement  of  the  doctrine.  Unhappily  the 
practice  has  far  exceeded  it ;  and  that  too  in  the  public  and 
authorized  prayers  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  would  be  an  irk- 
some task  to  collect  the  many  expressions  of  idolatrous  worship, 
with  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  approached ;  and  they  are  too 
well  known  to  make  it  necessary. 

It  is  desirable  to  observe  the  distinctions,  which  Romanist 
divines  make  between  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  that  paid  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.  They  lay  it  down  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  worship  or  adoration ;  first,  latria,  which 
belongs  only  to  God ;  secondly,  that  honour  and  respect  shown 
to  good  men ;  thirdly,  an  intermediate  worship  called  by  them 
dulia,  which  belongs  to  glorified  saints  in  general,  and  hyperdulia, 
which  belongs  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.* 

They  determine  that  the  saints  are  to  be  invoked,  not  as 
primarily  able  to  grant  our  prayers,  but  only  to  aid  us  with  their 
intercessions ;  although  they  admit,  that  the  forms  of  the  prayers 
are  as  though  we  prayed  directly  to  them ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
hymn : 

Maria,  m  ater  gratise, 
Dulcis  parens  clenientiae, 
Tu  noa  ab  hosle  protege, 
£t  hora  mortis  suscipe. 

They  say,  moreover,  that  the  saints  pray  for  us  through  Christ, 
Christ  prays  immediately  to  the  Father.' 

It  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  views  con- 
cerning the  various  subjects  of  this  Article,  as  entertained  by  the 
different  Protestant  communions.  All  the  reformed  bodies  of 
Europe  have  agreed  in  condemning  the  belief  in  purgatory,  image- 
worship,  and  saint-worship.  The  Calvinistic  bodies  are  more 
rigid  than  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Lutherans,  in  their 
rejection  of  all  outward  symbolism  and  emblems  in  their  worship 
and  places  of  worship.  The  Lutherans  retain  not  only  the  cross, 
but  pictures  and  the  Crucifix  in  their  Churches ;  but,  of  course, 
they  exhibit  nothing  like   adoration   to  them.      The  Church  of 


^  Similiter  et  sanctos  una  cum  Christo 
regDaoteti  veoerandus  et  invocandos  esse, 
eosque  orationes  Deo  pro  nobis  offerre, 
eorumque    reliquiae    esse   Tenerandas. — 


Bulla  Pii  IV,     Super  Forma  Juramtnti 
Profe&iionU  Fidei. 

^  See   £«?llarmine,  De  Sanct.   BeiUit. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  12.  '  Ibid,  c.  17. 
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England  has  retained  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  redemption^  and 
has  encouraged  the  architectural  adornment  of  her  churches,  but 
she  has  generally  rejected  the  Crucifix,  and  whatever  may  appear 
to  involve  the  least  danger  of  idolatrous  worship. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.     Purgatory. 

On  this  subject^  and  indeed  on  all  the  subjects  of  this  Article^ 
the  burden  of  proof  evidently  lies  with  those  who  maintain  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  If  there  be  a  purgatory^  and  if 
saints  and  images  be  objects  of  adoration^  there  should  be  some 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  it  is  so. 

The  proofs  from  Scripture  alleged  in  favour  of  purgatory  are 
of  two  kinds. 

(i)     Passages  which  speak  of  prayer  for  the  dead, 
(a)     Passages  which  directly  bear  upon  purgatory. 

(l)  The  passages  alleged  in  favour  of  prayer  for  the  dead 
are : 

2  Mace.  xii.  42 — 45 ;  where  Judas  is  said  to  have  '  made 
a  reconciliation  for  the  dead^  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin.' 

Tobit  iv.  17  :  'Pour  out  thy  bread/  i.e.  give  alms  to  obtain 
prayers  from  the  poor,  '  at  the  burial  of  the  just,  but  give  nothing 
to  the  wicked.' 

I  Sam.  xxxi.  13:  'They  took  their  bones  and  buried  them 
under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days.'  This  fasting  is 
supposed  to  have  been  for  the  souls  of  Saul  and  his  sons. 

1  Cor.  XV.  29  :  *  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?'  that  is,  who  fast  and  weep,  being  baptized  in  tears, 
for  the  dead. 

2  Tim.  i.  16,  18  :  'The  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus  .  .  .  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day.'  Where  it  is  contended  that  Onesi- 
phorus must  have  been  dead,  for  St.  Paul,  who  prays  for  present 
and  future  blessings  to  other  people,  here  evidently  prays  for  the 
bereaved  family  of  Onesiphorus,  and  for  Onesiphorus  himself^ 
that  he  may  be  blessed  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  answer  to  all  this  we  may  say,  that  the  only  clear  passage 
in  favoiur  of  prayer  for  the  dead  is  from  the  apocryphal  book  ^1 
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Maccabees^  which,  not  having  the  authority  of  Scripture,  is  merely 
of  the  force  of  Jewish  tradition.  But,  how  little  Jewish  traditions 
are  to  be  regarded  in  proof  of  doctrine,  our  Lord's  condemnation 
of  them  is  evidence  enough.  It  certainly  may  be  argued  from  this, 
that  the  Jews  sometimes  used  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  no  doubt 
was  the  case.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show,  that  any 
sect  among  them  believed  in  purgatory.  Of  all  the  passages  {rom 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  last  cited  (from  2  Tim.  i.  18)  is  the 
.  only  one  that  has  any  appearance  of  really  favouring  prayer  for  the  , 
dead.  No  doubt,  some  Protestant  commentators  [e.g,  Grotius) 
have  believed,  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead.  But  if  it  be  so,  St. 
Paulas  words  merely  imply  a  pious  hope  that,  when  he  shall  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat,  '  in  that  day,^  he  may  'obtain  mercy  of 
the  Lord,'  and  receive  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  not  the 
doom  of  the  wicked.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  such  an  aspi- 
ration which  implies  the  notion  that  he  was,  at  the  time  it  was 
uttered,  in  purgatory,  and  that  St.  PauFs  prayers  might  help  to 
deliver  him  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  words  be  used  con- 
cerning one  already  dead,  they  will  furnish  a  proof  from  Scripture, 
in  addition  to  the  many  which  have  been  brought  from  antiquity,^ 
that  prayer  for  the  dead  does  not  of  necessity  presuppose  a  belief 
in  purgatory.  The  early  Christians  undoubtedly  did  often  pray  for 
saints,  of  whose  rest  and  blessedness  they  had  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Hence  it  would  be  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  even  if 
fifty  clear  passages,  instead  of  a  single  doubtful  one,  could  be 
brought  to  show  that  the  Apostles  permitted  prayer  for  the  dead. 

(2)  The  passages,  which  are  brought  as  directly  bearing  on 
purgatory,  are  Ps.xxxviii.  i  :  ^O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thy  wrath; 
neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure.'  '  Wrath'  is  said  to 
mean  eternal  damnation ;  '  hot  displeasure'  to  mean  purgatory. 

Ps.  Ixvi.  13  :  '  We  went  through  fire'  (i.e,  purgatory),  'and 
through  water'  [i.e,  baptism) ;  but  '  Thou  broughtest  us  out  into 
a  wealthy  place.' 

Isai.  iv.  4 :  '  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the 
filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  burning'^ 

Isai.  ix.  18;  Mic.  vii.  8,  9. 


»  See  Section  I.  i.  i. 

-  Bellarmine cites  Augustine  [DeCiviU 
Dei,  Lib.  XX.  c.  25)  lis  interpreiing  this 
of  purgatory.    Augustine,  however,  does 


not  interpret  it  of  purgatory,  but  of  that 
tiial  by  fire  which  Origen,  and  others 
after  him,  supposed  was  to  take  place  at 
the  juJguient-day. 
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Zech.  ix.  II:  'As  for  thee  also^  by  the  blood  of  thy  covenaut 
I  have  sent  forth  thy  prisoners  oat  of  the  pit  wherein  is  no 
water/  This  is  interpreted  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  to 
deliver  those  who  are  detained  in  the  limbuspalrum. 

Mai.  iii.  3 :  *  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ; 
and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi^  and  purge  them/  &c. 

Matt.  xii.  32 :  'It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him^  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come  /  i.e.  evidently  in  purgatory, 
for  in  hell  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

Matt.  V.  22  :  '  Our  Lord  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  punishments, 
the  judgment,  the  council,  and  hell.  The  latter  belongs  to  the 
world  to  come ;  therefore  the  two  former  must.  Hence  there 
must  be  some  punishments  in  the  next  world  besides  hell. 

Matt.  V.  25,  26  :  '  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  de- 
liver thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  oflScer, 
and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt 
by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.'  The  last  words  show  that  the  prison  must  be  purgatory, 
a  temporal,  not  an  eternal  punishment.  Otherwise,  how  would 
anything  be  said  about  coming  out  of  it  ? 

1  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15  :  '  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion, gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble  :  every  man's 
work  shall  be  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because 
it  shall  be  revealed  by  tire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's 
work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 

Luke  xvi.  9,  xxiii.  42,  are  also  quoted  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  question.  Also  Acts  ii.  24, 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  '  loosed  the  pains  of  death,'  i.e.  to 
have  delivered  the  souls  from  limbus.  And  Phil.  ii.  10,  Rev.  v.  3, 
which  speak  of  beings  '  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the  earth  J 
Where  '  under  the  earth,'  it  is  contended,  must  mean  purgatory. 

These  are  all  that  are  alleged  by  Bellarmine,  as  proofs  from 
Scripture,  that  there  is  a  purgatory  between  death  and  judgment. 
He  adds,  however,  arguments  from  the  fathers,  whose  sentiments 
have  been  already  considered,  and  many  from  visions  of  the  saints^ 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider.*     His  principal  argument 

^  BtUarmine,  Dt  Purt/aiorio,  Lib.  L  c.  3-S,  &c. 
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from  reason  is^  that^  although  sins  are  forgiven  to  all  true  penitents 
for  the  merits  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  as  regards  their  eternal,  not  their 
temporal  punishment ;  for  we  know  that  many  devout  penitents 
have  to  suffer  the  temporal  punishment  of  their  sins,  though  the 
eternal  be  remitted.  Thus  natural  death,  which  is  the  result  of 
sin,  the  temporal  wages  of  sin,  befalls  all  men,  those  who  are  saved 
from,  as  well  as  those  who  fall  into,  death  eternal.  So  David  had 
his  sin  forgiven  him,  but  still  his  child  died.  Eternally  he  was 
saved,  but  temporarily  punished.  Now  it  often  happens,  that  per- 
sons have  not  suffered  all  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  their 
sins  in  this  life ;  and  therefore  we  must  needs  suppose,  there  is 
some  state  of  punishment  awaiting  them  in  the  next.^ 

It  appears  at  first  sight,  to  a  person  unused  to  believe  in  pur- 
gatory, almost  impossible  that  such  a  doctrine  could  be  grounded 
on  such  arguments.  If  indeed  the  doctrine  were  proved  and 
established  on  separate  grounds,  then  perhaps  some  of  the  passages 
quoted  above  might  be  fairly  alleged  in  illustration  of  it,  or  as 
bearing  a  second  and  mystical  interpretation,  which  might  have 
reference  to  it.  But  what  is  fair  in  illustration  may  be  utterly 
insuflBcient  for  demonstration. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  only  one  of  the  texts  from 
Scripture  cited  by  Bellarmine  can  be  alleged  in  direct  proof.  If 
he  rightly  interpret  i  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15,  that  maybe  considered  as 
a  direct  and  cogent  argument:  and  then  some  of  the  other  passages 
might  be  brought  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it.  But  if  that  were 
put  out  of  the  question, we  may  venture  to  say,  even  Roman  Catholic 
controversialists  would  find  the  Scriptural  ground  untenable.  The 
passages  in  St.  Matthew  (v.  26,  xii.  32,  ^  Thou  shalt  by  no  means 
come  out  thence  till  thou  bast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,^  and, 
'  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come^)  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  speak  of  temporal 
punishments  in  the  next  world.  But  if  they  prove  anything,  they 
prove  more  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  wish,  viz.  that 
the  pains  of  hell  are  not  eternal ;  for  it  is  evidently  hell,  which  is 
the  punishment  of  unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin.  Those  who 
go  to  purgatory,  are,  on  the  showing  of  its  own  advocates,  those  who 
have  received  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  but  need  the  purgation  of 
suffering,  either  here  or  hereafter,  to  fit  them  for  Heaven.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  indicate  merely,  first,  that  as 
a  great  debtor  is  imprisoned  till  he  has  paid  the  last  farthing,  so  a 


1  Bellarmine,  Dc  Purffatorio,  Lib.  i.  cap.  1 1. 
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man^  who  is  not  delivered  here  from  the  burden  of  his  sins,  must 
remain  in  punishment  for  ever,  as  his  debt  is  too  heavy  ever  to 
be  paid  off;  and  next^  that  he  who  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  fiever  forgiveness  :  and  it  is  added,  '  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come,'  to  impress  more  forcibly  both  the 
fearfulness  and  the  eternity  of  his  condemnation. 

To  recur  then  to  i  Cor.  iii.  12 — 15;  Bellarmine  himself  quotes 
St.  Augustine^  as  saying  that  it  is  one  of  those  hard  passages  of 
St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter  speaks  of  as  wrested  by  unstable  men  to 
their  destruction,  and  which  St.  Augustine  wishes  to  be  interpreted 
by  wiser  men  than  himself.  If  so,  it  is  hardly  prudent  or  modest 
to  build  such  a  doctrine  as  purgatory  upon  it.  Bellarmine  himself 
recounts  many  different  interpretations  of  the  different  figures  in 
the  passage,  as  given  by  different  fathers  and  divines.  That  all 
the  fathers  did  not  interpret  it  of  purgatory  is  most  certain ;  for 
St.  Chrysostom  has  already  been  quoted  as  interpreting  it  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  But  more  than  that,  those  fathers  whose  inter- 
pretation seems  most  suitable  to  the  Romanist  belief,  do  not 
understand  the  passage  of  purgatory,  but  of  a  purgatorial  or  pro- 
batory fire,  not  between  death  and  judgment,  but  at  the  very  day 
of  judgment  itself,  when  all  works  shall  be  brought  up  and  be  had 
in  remembrance  before  the  Lord.  This  has  already  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  section.  And  indeed  it  is  not  possible  justly  to 
give  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  nearer  to  the  Romish  inter- 
pretation than  this.  The  expression  Hhe  day,'  is  understood  by  all 
who  interpret  it  of  the  next  life,  to  mean  '  the  day  of  judgment.' 
'  The  day'  cannot  certainly  be  well  understood  of  the  hidden  and 
nnrevealed  state  of  the  dead  in  the  intermediate  and  disembodied 
state.  If  therefore  the  passage  refers  to  the  next  world  at  all,  it 
must  mean  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  works  shall  be  revealed, 
and  tried,  as  it  were,  in  the  fire.  Those  who  have  built  on  the 
right  foundation  shall  be  saved;  though,  if  their  superstructure  be 
of  an  inferior  quality  (whatever  be  meant  by  the  superstructure), 
it  shall  be  lost.  This  might  indeed  be  made  to  suit  the  doctrine 
of  Origen,  but  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

But  even  Origcn's  doctrine  it  will  not  well  suit  if  the  context 
be  fully  considered.  St.  Paul  had  been  speaking  of  himself  and 
Apollos,  as  labourers  together  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world 
and  building  the  Church  (vv.  5 — 9).  The  Church  he  declares  to 
be  God's  building  (ver.  9),  even  a  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  the 


*  De  Fide  tt  Operibus,  c.  15. 
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Spirit  (ver.  i6).  Now  he  says,  the  only  possible  foundation  which 
can  be  laid,  is  that  which  has  been  laid  already,  even  Jesus  Christ 
(ver.  1 1).  But  the  builders  (t.e.  ministers  of  Christ),  in  building 
the  Church  on  this  foundation,  may  make  the  superstructure  of 
various  materials,  some  building  of  safe  and  precious  materials, 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones :  others  of  less  valuable  or  less 
durable,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  What  then  must  be  the  meaning 
of  this?  Clearly,  either  that,  in  building  up  the  Church,  they  may 
upon  the  foundation,  Christ,  build  sounder  or  less  sound  doctrines 
—or  (which  seems  a  still  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  figures) 
that  they  may  build  up  soundly  instructed  and  confirmed  believers, 
or,  by  negligence  and  ignorance,  may  train  less  orthodox  and  stead- 
fast  Christians.  There  is  evidently  nothing  about  the  good  or  bad 
works  of  Christian  men  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  sound  faith. 
It  is  the  good  or  bad  workmanship  of  Christian  pastors  in  building 
up  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  proceed  then :  when  the  Christian 
minister  and  master-builder  has  thus  finished  his  work,  the  day 
will  prove  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  his  building  be  stable, 
it  will  endure,  and  he  will  be  blessed  in  his  labours  and  'receive 
a  reward*  (comp.  i  Cor.  ix.  17).  But  if  his  superstructure  be 
destroyed ;  if  those,  whom  he  has  built  up  in  the  faith,  prove  ill- 
instructed  and  unstable,  he  will  himself  suffer  loss,  he  will  lose 
those  disciples  who  would  have  been  'his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming'  (i  Thess.  il  19) ; 
and  even  he  himself  will  escape,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fire.*  It 
may  be  that  the  fiery  trial  means  '  the  day'  of  judgment :  for  then 
all  men's  works  shall  be  manifested ;  and  the  building  of  the 
Christian  pastor  or  Apostle  shall  be  then  proved  good  or  evil,  by 
the  characters  and  works  of  those  whom  he  has  converted  and 
taught.  But,  as  whatever  doth  make  manifest  is  called  '  the  day/ 
therefore,  many  think,  and  that  with  much  ground  of  reason,  that 
'  the  day'  here  spoken  of  was  that  of  trial  and  persecution  which 
was  awaiting  the  Church.  That  day  was  indeed  likely  to  prove 
the  faithfulness  of  the  converts,  and  therefore  the  soundness  of 
the  pastor's  building.  St.  Paul  often  speaks  of  unsound  teachers ; 
and  if  they  had  built  up  unstably,  the  day  of  persecution  was  likely 
to  reveal  it,  to  show  the  hollowness  of  their  disciples,  and  to  cause 
them  loss.  And  such  a  trial  would  be  '  so  as  by  fire.'  Elsewhere 
the  term  '  fiery  trial'  is  applied  to  persecution  and  afiliction.  St. 
Peter  speaks  specially  of  the  trial  of  faith  by  atHiction,  as  being  like 


1  (It  2(d  Tvpbs,    Tlie  exprefision   *  so 
A8  hy  fire,'  is  a  proverbial  expressiou  for 


an  escape  from  great  danger.   See  Grotiua 
and  lUfSeumUlIer,  in  loe^ 
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that  of  gold  in  tlie  furnace^  the  very  same  metaphor  with  that 
used  here  by  St.  Paul  (i  Pet.  i.  7);  and  again^  with  the  same 
meaning,  tells  the  Christians  that  they  should  not '  think  it  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  was  to  try  them/  but  to  rejoice, 
as  it  would  the  more  fit  them  to  partake  of  Christ's  glory. 

But  whether  we  interpret  the  day  and  the  fiery  trial,  of  per- 
secution here  or  of  judgment  hereafter,  there  is  no  room  in  either 
for  purgatory.  Purgatory  is  not  a  time  of  trial  on  earth,  nor  is  it  at 
the  time  of  standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven.  There- 
fore it  is  not  the  fiery  trial  of  St.  Paul,  nor  is  it  the  day,  which 
shall  try  of  what  nature  is  the  superstructure  erected  by  the 
master-builders  on  the  one  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church. 

If  then  the  texts  alleged  in  favour  of  purgatory  fail  to  esta- 
blUh  it,  we  may  go  on  to  8ay  that  there  are  many  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  promised  to  the  penitent  thief, 
'  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise^  (Luke  xxiii.  43). 
St.  Paul  felt  assured,  that  it  was  better  '  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ'  (Phil.  i.  23),  'to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord'  (a  Cor.  v.  8) ;  having  no  apprehension  of  a  pur- 
gatorial fire  in  the  middle  state ;  apparently  laying  it  down  as  a 
principle  concerning  pious  men,  that  whilst  '  at  home  in  the  body 
they  are  absent  from  the  Lord  /  and  that  they  may  be  confidently 
willing  to  leave  the  body,  that  they  may  be  with  the  Lord  (see 
2  Cor.  v.  6 — 9).  Not  one  word  about  purgatory  is  ever  urged  upon 
Christians,  to  quicken  them  to  a  closer  walk  with  God.  All  the 
other '  terrors  of  the  Lord'  are  put  forth  in  their  strongest  light 
'  to  persuade  men ;'  but  this,  which  would  be  naturally  so  power- 
ful, and  which  has  been  made  so  much  of  in  after  times,  is  never 
brought  forward  by  the  Apostles.  Nay  !  St.  John  declares,  that 
lie  had  an  express  revelation  concerning  the  present  happiness  of 
those  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  viz.  that  they  were  blessed  and  at  rest. 
'  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours'  (Rev.  xiv.  13). 
When  we  couple  such  express  declarations  as  these  with  the  exhor- 
tations not  to  grieve  for  the  dead  in  Christ,  the  general  assurances 
concerning  the  blessedness  of  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  con- 
cerning the  cleansing  from  all  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  then 
contrast  them  with  the  very  slender  Scriptural  ground  on  which 
purgatory  rests,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  that 
doctrine  was  the  growth  of  after  years,  and  sprang  from  the  root 
of  worldly  philosophy,  not  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Compare  Lxikfc  "ma. 
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28  rJohn  V.  24;  Eph.  iv.  30;   i  Thess.  iv.  13,  &c. ;  2  Tliess.  i.  7; 
2  Tim.  iv.  8  j   i  Job.  i.  7,  iii.  14. 

2     Pardons  or  Indulgences. 

The  doctrine  of  pardons^  and  the  custom  of  granting  indul- 
gences^ rest  on  two  grounds^  viz.  i  purgatory,  2  works  of  superero- 
gation. Indulgences,  as  granted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  signify 
a  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  sins  in  purgatory  ;  and 
the  power  to  grant  them  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  super- 
abundant merits  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints.  It 
is  ai^ued  by  Romanist  divines  that  (i)  A  double  value  exists  in 
men's  good  deeds,  first  of  merit,  secondly  of  satisfaction :  (2)  A 
good  deed,  as  it  is  meritorious,  cannot  be  applied  to  another;  but, 
as  it  is  satisfactory  or  expiatory,  it  can  :  (3)  There  exists  in  the 
Church  an  infinite  store  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  never  can 
be  exhausted :  (4)  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (herself  immaculate)  and  of  the  other  saints,  having 
been  more  than  enough  for  their  own  sins,  avail  for  the  sins  of 
others.  Now,  in  the  Church  is  deposited  all  this  treasure  of 
satisfactions,  and  it  can  be  applied  to  deliver  the  souls  of  others 
from  the  temporal  punishment  of  sins,  the  pains  of  purgatory.* 
That  such  a  power  exists  in  the  Pope  is  argued  from  the  command 
to  St.  Peter,  to  ^  feed  the  sheep'  of  Christ,  and  the  promise  to  him 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  of  Jiuthority  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
That  the  good  deeds  of  one  man  are  transferable  to  another,  is 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  article  of  the  Creed,  ^  I  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints,'  and  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  I  will  very 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you'  (2  Cor.  xii.  15) ;  'I  endure  all 
things  for  the  elect's  sake'  (2  Tim.  ii.  10) ;  *  I  rejoice  in  my  suf- 
ferings for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  aflBictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.^ 
(Col.  i.  24). 

Both  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  that  concerning  works  of 
supererogation  have  already  been  considered,  and  we  have  seen 
that  they  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  Hence  the  practice  of 
granting  indulgences,  which  rests  on  them,  must  necessarily  be 
condemned.  The  Romanist  divines  admit  that  indulgences  free 
not  from  natural  pains,  or  from  civil  punishments.'  They  never 
profess  that  they  can  deliver  from  eternal  death.  Hence,  if  there 
be  no  purgatory,  there  can  be  no  room  for  indulgences. 


1  Dellarmine,  De  IndiilgentiUf  Lib.  I. 
cap.  iii.  2,  3,  7. 

^  Ibid,  Lib.  1.  0.   3.     The  lasi-cited 


passafi^e,  Col.  i.  24,  was  considered  under 
Art,  XIV.  p.  343,  note. 

'  BeilarniiDe,  Ibid,  Lib.  L  c.  7. 
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If  there  be^  as  they  state^  an  infinite  store  of  Christ's  merits 
committed  to  the  Churchy  one  would  think  it  needless  to  add  the 
sufferings  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints.  As  to  the  claim 
to  dispense  the  benefits  of  these  sufferings,  founded  on  the  pro- 
mise of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  I  hope  to  consider  more  at  length 
the  whole  question  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  retaining  and  remit- 
ting sins,  and  of  the  Pope's  succession  to  St.  Peter,  under  future 
Articles.  Suffice  it  here  that  we  remember,  i,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  figment  of  purgatory  in  Scripture,  and  that  its 
gradual  rise  is  clearly  traceable;  2,  that  none  of  the  saints,  not 
even  the  Blessed  Virgin,  were  free  from  sin,  nor  able  to  atone  for 
their  own  sins;  3,  that  works  of  superei*ogation  are  impossible; 
4,  that  therefore  indulgences,  partly  derived  from  superabundant 
works  of  satisfaction  performed  by  the  saints,  and,  having  for  their 
object  the  freeing  of  souls  from  purgatory,  must  be  unwarranted 
and  useless. 


II.      I     The  Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Images. 

We  can  readily  believe,  that  the  champions  of  image- worship 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  discovering  Scriptural  authority  for  their 
practice.  But  it  rather  surprises  us  to  learn  that  their  whole  stock 
of  argument  is  derived  from  the  old  Testament ;  in  which  no  sin 
is  so  much  condemned  as  the  worship,  nay,  even  the  making  of 
idols.  The  distinction,  as  made  by  them  (the  Roman  Catholics), 
between  idols  and  images,  it  seems  hard  to  understand.  That 
images  may  be  lawfully  placed  in  temples,  is  argued  from  the 
fact  that  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  the  Cherubim  of 
gold,  and  place  them  on  each  side  of  the  mercy-seat  (Ex.  xxv. 
18):  and  that  Solomon  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
'round  about  with  carved  figures  of  Cherubim'  (i  Kings  vi.  29), 
and  '  he  made  a  molten  sea — and  it  stood  upon  twelve  oxen — 
and  on  the  borders  were  lions,  oxen,  and  Cherubim'  ( i  Kings  vii. 
2  3j  25,  29).^  That  the  second  commandment^  does  not  forbid  mak* 


1  See  Bellurmioe,  Dt  EcelesM  Trium- 
phante.  Lib.  11.  cap.  ix. ;  Conirovers.  Tom. 
II.  p.  771. 

'  The  second  commandmeDt  is  joined 
with  the  first,  accor>lin^  to  the  reckoning 
of  the  Church  of  R<>iue.  This  is  not  to 
be  esteemed  a  Romish  novelty.  It  will  be 
found  so  united  in  the  Masoretic  Bibles  ; 
the  Masoretic  Jews  dividing  the  tenth 
commandment  (according  to  our  reckon- 
ing) into  two.  What  the  Roman  Church 
de^  unfairly  in  is,  that  she  teaches  the 
commandments  popularly  only  in  epitome; 


and  that  so,  having  joined  the  first  and 
second  together,  she  virtually  omits  the 
second,  recounting  them  in  her  catechism 
&c.  thus,  I  Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me.  2  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  3 
Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day,  &c.  By  this  method  her  chil- 
dren, and  other  less  instruoied  members, 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  existence  in  the 
Decalogue  of  a  prohibition  against  ido- 
latry. 
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ing  images,  but  only  making  them  with  the  object  of  worshipping 
them,  is  also  contended ;  and  thus  far  we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. There  may  be  a  superstitious  dread,  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tious use,  of  outward  emblems.  No  doubt,  much  as  the  Jew  was 
bidden  to  hold  idolatry  in  abhorrence,  he  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  commanded  to  place  emblematical  figures  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  brazen  serpent,  whioh  Moses 
set  up  by  God^s  ordinance  in  the  Wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  8, 9),  was 
an  example  of  the  use  of  images  for  religious  purposes.  This  was 
a  figure  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  expected  Messiah:  and  the  wounded 
Israelites  were  taught  to  look  up  to  it  for  healing  and  deliverance. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  said,  that  the  Jews  actually  did  adore  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  must  have  adored 
the  Cherubim  which  were  upon  it.  And  this  most  strangely  is 
inferred  from  the  words,  '  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship 
at  His  footstool ;  for  He  is  holy'  (Ps.  xcix.  5) ;  where  the  Vulgate 
reads,  Adorate  scabellum  ejus,  quoniam  sanctus  est ;  or,  as  some 
quote  it,  quoniam  sanctum  est} 

With  every  desire  to  feel  candid  towards  those  who  are  opposed 
to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  treat  such  arguments  as  these. 
We  willingly  concede,  that  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Puritans 
was  fuller  of  zeal  than  of  judgment ;  for,  if  the  figures  of  Cheru- 
bim were  commanded  in  the  Temple,  figures  of  augels  and  saints 
and  storied  windows  in  our  Cathedrals  could  scarcely  be  impious 
and  idolatrous.  But  when  we  are  told,  that  the  existence  of  such 
symbols  near  the  mercy-seat  involved  a  necessity,  that  the  Jew 
should  worship  them,  we  scarcely  know  whither  such  reasoning 
may  carry  us.  If  the  Cherubim  in  the  Temple  were  worshipped,  why 
were  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  so  foully  idolatrous  ?  It  is 
mostly  considered,  that  Jeroboam  borrowed  these  very  figures  from 
the  carvings  of  the  sanctuary.  How  could  that  be  holy  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  vile  in  Dan  and  Bethel  ?  Nay  !  the  siu  of  Jeroboam 
was  specially,  that  he  made  the  calves  to  be  xoorshipped ;  whereas 
iu  the  Temple  they  were  not  for  worship,  but  for  symbolism.  As 
for  the  brazen  serpent,  it  was,  no  doubt,  like  the  Cherubim,  a 
proof  that  such  symbols  are  allowable:  and  was  also  the  instrument 
(like  the  rod  of  Moses)  by  which  God  worked  wonderful  miracles. 
But  when  it  tempted  the  people  to  worship  it,  Hezekiah  broke  it 
in  pieces  (2  Kings  xviii.  4),  as  thinking  it  better  to  destroy  so 


1  See  BelUrniine,  Dt  Bcdena  Triumph,  Lib.  I.  0.  ziii.  Lib.  n.  0.  xiL  Tom.  n. 
pp.  ;8o,  781. 
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Tenerable  a  memorial  of  God's  mercies^  than  to  leave  it  as  an 
incentive  to  sin. 

The  ailment  from  Ps.  xcix.  5,  is  the  only  one  which  Bellar- 
mine  (in  many  learned  chapters  on  the  subject)  alleges  in  direct 
proof  from  Scripture^  that  images  are  not  only  lawfal  but  adorable. 
Even  if  the  Vulgate  renderiug  {adorate  scabellwn)  were  correct,  it 
would  be  a  forlorn  hope^  with  which  to  attack  such  a  fortress  as 
the  second  commandment.  But  the  Hebrew  (D*^n?  "^^n^pn^  is 
far  more  correctly  rendered  by  the  English  version,  '  Bow  down 
before  His  footstool/  Though  to  fall  down  before  God  may  be  to 
worship  Him,  yet  to  fall  down  before  His  footstool  is  not  necessarily 
to  worship  His  footstool.  Hence  the  word  may  at  times  be  pro- 
perly translated  '  to  worship  f  but  here  such  a  translation  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place. 

In  short,  if  the  Roman  Church  had  never  approached  nearer 
to  idolatry,  than  the  Jews  when  they  worshipped  in  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  within  which  were  symbolical  figures  of  oxen  and  che- 
rubim, than  the  high  priest,  when  once  a  year  he  approached  the 
very  ark  of  the  covenant  and  sprinkled  the  blood  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  or  than  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  looked  upon 
the  brazen  serpent  and  recovered  \  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
troversy and  no  councils  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  But 
when  we  know  that  the  common  people  are  taught  to  bow  down 
before  statues  and  pictures  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  His  Virgin 
Mother,  and  of  His  saints  and  angels ;  though  we  are  told  that 
they  make  prayers,  not  to  the  images,  but  to  those  of  which  they 
are  images,  yet  we  ask,  wherein  does  such  worship  differ  from 
idolatry  ?  No  heathen  people  believed  the  image  to  be  their  God. 
They  prayed  not  to  the  image,  but  to  the  god,  whom  the  image 
was  meant  to  represent.^  Nay !  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam 
were  doubtless  meant  merely  as  symbols  of  the  power  of  Jehovah ; 
and  the  people,  in  bowing  down  before  them,  thought  they  wor- 
shipped the  gods,  *'  which  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egyjif  (i  Kings  xii.  28).  But  it  is  the  very  essence  of  idolatry, 
not  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  to  worship  Him 
through  the  medium  of  an  image  or  representation.  It  is  against 
this,  that  the  second  commandment  is  directed ;  '  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  under  the  earth — Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  it,  nor  worship  it.'     And  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 


^  See  this  exactly  stated,  ArM^,  adv,  Gentes,  lAb.  "Vi. 
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assert^  that  the  ignorant  people  in  ignorant  ages  have  as  mucli  wor- 
shipped the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  the  image  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross^  as  ever  ignorant  heathens  i^rorshipped  the  statues  of  Baal 
or  Jupiter^  or  as  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  golden  calf  in  the 
wilderness.  It  must  even  be  added^  painful  as  it  is  to  dwell  on 
such  a  subject^  that  divines  of  eminence  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  taught  unchecked,  that  to  the  very  images  of  Christ  was  due 
the  same  supreme  worship  which  is  due  to- Christ  Himself — even 
that  lairia,  with  which  none  but  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnate Word  must  be  approached.^  Bellarmine  himself,  who  takes 
a  middle  course^  states  the  above  as  one  out  of  three  current  opinions 
in  the  Churchy  and  as  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Ciaietan,  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  many  others  of  high  name  -^  and  though  he  himself  con- 
siders the  worship  of  latria  only  improperly  and  per  acddens  due 
to  an  image,  yet  he  says  that  '  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  to  be  venerated,  not  only  by  accident,  or  improperly,  but  also 
by  themselves  properly,  so  that  themselves  terminate  the  veneration, 
as  in  themselves  considered,  and  not  only  as  they  lake  the  place  of 
their  Exemplar'^  If  this  be  not  to  break  one,  and  that  not  the 
least  of  God's  commandments,  and  to  teach  men  so,  it  must  indeed 
be  hard  to  know  how  God's  commandments  can  be  broken,  and 
how  kept.  Even  enlightened  heathenism  seldom  went  so  far  as  to 
believe  the  worship  to  be  due  properly  to  the  idol  itself,  and  not 
merely  to  its  original  and  prototype. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  Scriptures,  which  speak  against 
idolatry  and  image- worship ;  they  are  so  patent  and  obvious.  See 
for  example  Exod.  xx.  % — 5,  xxxii. ;  Levit.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  i ; 
Deut.  iv.  15 — 18,  23,  25,xvi.  21,  22,  xxvii.  15,  xxix.  17  ;  2  Kings 
xviii.  4,  xxiii.  4;  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8;  Isai.  ii.  8,  9,  xl.  18,  19,  25,  xlii.  xliv. 


'  See  this  proved  by  numerous  pas- 
sages from  distinguished  Romanists  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  A^hswer  to  a  Jesuit^ 
chap.  X.  Dublin,  1624,  p.  449.  *  Constans 
est  theologorum  sententia*  (says  Azorius 
the  Jesuit)  *  iniaginem  eodem  honore  et 
cultu  honorari  etcoli,  quo  culitur  id  cujus 
est  imago,' — Jo.  Azor.  InstUut.  Moral. 
Tom.  I.  Lib.  IX.  cap.  9. 

^  De  Eccles.  Triwnph.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xx,; 
Controvtrs.  Tom.  11.  p.  80  r.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says :  *  Sic  sequitur  quod  eadem 
reverentia  exhiheatur  imagini  Christi  et 
ipsi  Chnsto.  Cum  ergo  Christusadoretur 
adoratione  latrise, consequeus  est  quod  ejus 
imago  sit  adoratione  Jatriee  adoranda.' — 
Suin/thtf  Pt.  iii.  qus&st.  25,  Artie.  3.  See 
VsBhtr,  as  above. 


^  Imagines  Christi  et  sanctorum  vene- 
rands  sunt,  non  solum  per  accidens,  vel 
improprie,  sed  etiam  per  se  proprie,  itaut 
ipsae  terminent  venerationem  ut  in  se  con- 
siderantur,  et  non  solum  ut  vicem  gerunt 
exemplaris. — Ibid.  c.  21,  p.  802.  He 
goes  on  to  show,  that  it  should  neither 
be  said  nor  denied  (especially  in  public 
discourses),  that  image^i  should  be  wor- 
shipped with  l<U}ia  (c.  xxii. ).  The  images 
of  Christ  improperly  and  by  accicUnt^re- 
ceive  latria  (c.  xxxiii.).  He  concludes  by 
saying  :  *  Cultus,  qui  per  se  proprie  debe- 
tur  imaginibus,  est  cultus  quidem  imper- 
fectus,  qui  analogice  ot  reductive  pertinet 
ad  speciem  ejus  cultus,  qui  debetur  ex- 
emplari.*— c  xxv,  p.  809. 
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xlvi.  5 — 7  ;  Acts  xvii.  23,  29 ;  Rom.  i.  21,  23,  25 ;  I  Cor.  viii.  4, 
X.  7,  xii.  2 ;  I  Job.  v.  21 ;  Rev.  ix.  20. 

2     Worshipping  and  Adoration  of  Relics. 

The  arguments  brought  from  Scripture  to  defend  relic- worship 
are — that  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  bones  of  Elisba  (2  Kings 
xiii.  21),  by  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  (Matt.  ix.  20 — 22),  by 
'  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by'  (Acts  v.  15),  by  handkerchiefs 
and  aprons  brought  from  the  body  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  12) — 
that  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of  manna  were  preserved  in  the 
temple — that  it  is  said  (in  Isai.  xi.  10),  '  In  Him  (Christ)  shall 
the  Gentiles  trusty  and  His  sepulchre  shall  be  glorious '/  In  Eum 
gentes  sperabunt,  et  erii  sepulchrum  Ejus  gloriosum} 

The  last  argument  is  derived  solely  from  the  Latin  translation. 
The  Hebrew,  as  also  the  Greeks  the  Chaldee,  and  other  versions, 
have  'His  rest/  or  'His  place  of  habitation  shall  be  glorious'  (**^7J'? 
oraTravcTcc).  Even  if  it  meant  the  sepulchre,  which  it  does  not, 
it  would  not  follow,  that  because  it  was  glorious  or  honourable, 
therefore  it  should  be  adored.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  God 
has  been  pleased  to  give  such  honour  to  His  saints,  that  in  one 
instance  the  dead  body  of  a  prophet  was  the  means  of  restoring  life 
to  the  departed,  that  in  another^  handkerchiefs  brought  from  au 
Apostle  were  made  instruments  of  miraculous  cure.  But  we  have 
no  instance  in  Scripture  of  the  garments  or  the  bones  of  the  sain  Is 
being  preserved  for  such  purposes.  All  evidence  from  Holy  Writ 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Almighty  buried  the  body  of 
Moses,  so  that  no  man  should  know  where  it  lay,  Deut.  xxxiv.  6  ; 
which  seems  purposely  to  have  been  done,  that  no  superstitious 
reverence  should  be  paid  to  it.  The  bones  of  Elisha,  by  which  so 
wonderful  a  miracle  was  wrought,  were  not  preserved  for  any  pur- 
pose of  worship  or  superstition.  The  body  of  the  holy  martyr  St. 
Stephen  was  by  devout  men  '  carried  to  his  burial,  and  great  lamen- 
tation was  made  over  him' ;  but  no  relics  of  him  are  spoken  of,  nor 
of  St.  James,  who  followed  him  in  martyrdom.  Their  bones  were 
evidently,  like  those  of  their  predecessors  the  prophets,  left  alone, 
and  no  man  moved  them  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1 8).  The  pot  of  manna 
and  the  rod  of  Aaron  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  God's  mercy ; 
but  no  one  can  imagine  any  worship  paid  to  them.  And  the  only 
relic,  to  which  we  learn  that  worship  was  paid,  viz.  the  brazen 
serpent,  was  on  that  very  account  broken  in  pieces  by  Hezekiah ; 
and  he  is  commended  for  breaking  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  4),  though  of 


^  BellarmiD.  Dc  EccI,  Triumph,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ill :  Cont,  Cren.  Tom.  \l«  "^^  'XA^^ 
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idl  relics  it  must  have  been  the  noblest  and  most  glorious,  remind- 
ing the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  giving  them 
assurance  of  a  still  more  glorious  deliverance,  to  which  all  their 
hopes  should  point.  But  the  very  first  principle  of  Scripture  truth  is 
'  Hiou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve'  (Matt  iv.  lo).  And  though  by  degrees  a  superstitious 
esteem  for  the  relics  of  martyrs  crept  into  the  Church,  yet  we  have 
clear  evidence,  that  for  some  time  no  undue  honour  was  paid  to 
them,  and  that,  when  it  was,  the  pious  and  learned,  instead  of  fos- 
tering, strove  to  check  the  course  of  the  error.  The  contempo- 
raries of  St.  Polycarp  indignantly  denied  that  they  wished  for  his 
body  for  any  superstitious  purposes,  or  that  they  could  worship 
any  but  Christ'  And  St  Augustine  reproved  the  superstitious  sale 
of  relics,  which,  by  his  day  had  grown  into  an  abuse.'  Yet  the 
Boman  Church  has  authoritatively  condemned  such  as  deny,  that 
the  bodies  of  martyrs  or  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  to  be  venerated.' 
And  some  of  her  divines  have  even  sanctioned  the  paying  of  the 
supreme  worship  of  lalria  to  the  relics  of  the  cross,  the  nails,  the 
lance,  and  the  garments  of  the  crucified  Bedeemer.^ 

3     Invocation  of  Saints. 

The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  defend  this  practice  as 
follows : 

(i)  Saints,  not  going  to  purgatory,  go  straight  to  Heaven^ 
where  they  enjoy  the  presence  of  (rod. 

(2)  Being  then  in  the  presence  of  God,  they  behold,  in  the 
face  of  God,  the  concerns  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

(3)  It  is  good  to  ask  our  friends  on  earth  to  pray  for  us ; 
how  much  rather  those,  who,  being  nearer  God,  have  more  avail 
with  Him. 

(4)  The  Scripture  contains  examples  of  saint-worship. 

(i)  The  first  position  is  sought  to  be  established  from 
Scripture,  thus— 

The  thief  on  the  cross  went  straight  to  Paradise,  i,e.  to 
Heaven  1  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  '  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens'  (2  Cor.  v.  i,  comp.  ver.  4).  *  When 
He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  led  captivity  captive'  (Eph.  iv.  8). 


>  See  especially  Martyr,  Polycarp,  c. 
1 7,  I  ef erred  to  above. 

'  Augustin.  Tom.  vr.  p.  498. 

'  Concil.  Trident.  Sees.  xzv.  i)e/niK>ca- 
lio'^e,  VcnerationCf  ei  RdiquiU  Sanctorum, 


*  *  Reliquiie  crucis,  clavorum,  lanceee? 
vestium  Christi,  et  imago  crucifixi  sunt 
latria  veneranda.' — Juh.  de  Turrec.  In 
Fetto  Invent.  Crucit,  q.  3  ;  Beveridge,  on 
Art  xxu. 
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'  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ'  (Phil.  i.  23). 
'  The  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while 
as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing^  (Heb.  ix.  8).  '  Ye  are 
come  unto  mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  firstborn  who 
are  written  in  Heaven  .  .  .  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect'  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23).  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit'  (Acts 
vii.  59).  White  robes  are  given  to  the  martyrs  who  cry  from 
under  the  altar,  Le.  the  glory  of  the  body  after  the  resurrection 
(Rev.  vi.  11).  'These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
Grod,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in   His  temple'  (Rev.  vii. 

I4>  25); 

It  is  admitted  that  in  the  old  Testament  the  saints,  being  as 

yet  in  the  limbus  patrum,  and  therefore  not  in  Heaven,  could  not 
be  prayed  to  :^  but  since  Christ's  descent  into  Hell  and  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  all  who  die  in  Him,  if  not  needing  to  go  to 
purgatory,  go  straight  to  glory,  and  therefore,  reigning  with  Christ, 
may  be  invocated. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  arguments  for  the  imme- 
diate glorification  of  the  saints  run  side  by  side  with  arguments 
for  a  purgatory.  The  latter  is  an  absolutely  necessary  supplement 
to  the  former ;  without  it,  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  intermediate 
state.  The  two  must  therefore  succeed  or  fail  together.  Now,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  already  brought  forward 
against  purgatory,  or  those  (under  Article  III.)  in  proof,  that 
souls  go  not  straight  to  Heaven  after  death,  but  to  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  bliss  or  woe,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  All  we  need  consider  now,  is  this :  Do  the  above  texts  of 
Scripture  contravene  that  position?  The  first  proves,  that  the 
thief  went  with  our  Saviour  where  He  went  from  the  Cross ;  that 
is,  not  to  Heaven,  but  to  Hades,  to  the  place  of  souls  departed, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  is  called  Paradise.  Our  Lord 
went  not  to  Heaven  till  He  rose  from  the  grave.'  The  second 
proves  that,  when  this  body  is  dissolved,  we  may  yet  hope,  at  the 


>  '  Noiandum  est  ante  Christi  adven- 
tam  qui  moriebantur  non  intrabant  in 
ocslum,  nee  Deum  videbant,  nee  cognoscere 
poterant  ordinnrie  preces  supplicantium. 
ideo  non  fuit  oonsuetuni  in  V.  Testa- 


mento  ut  dioeretar,  Sancte  Abraham,  ora 
pro  me  :  sed  solum  orabant  homines  ejus 
temporis  DeuoL ' — Bellarmine,  De  EccUs' 
Triumph,  i.  19. 

*  bee  above,  pp.  %i,  %9,  Im. 
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general  Resurrection,  for  a  glorified  body.  But  the  context 
proves  clearly,  that  between  death  and  judgment,  the  souls  of 
the  saints  remain  without  the  body,  in  bliss,  but  yet  longing  for 
the  resurrection.  (See  2  C6r.  v.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10).  The  passage 
from  Ephes.  iv.  only  proves  that  Christ  conquered  death.  That 
from  Phil.  i.  shows,  that  the  disembodied  spirit  in  Paradise  is 
admitted  to  some  presence  with  its  Saviour ;  as  does  that  from 
Acts  vii.  Heb.  ix.  8,  merely  teaches,  that  Christ  is  the  way  to 
Heaven,  a  way  not  manifested  under  the  old  Law.  Heb.  xii. 
speaks  of  the  Church,  as  composed  of  the  firstborn,  whose  names 
are  in  God's  book,  and  as  having  fellowship  with  the  angels,  and 
with  departed  saints,  who  have  finished  their  course.  The  first 
passage  from  the  Apocalypse  (vi.  11),  if  taken  with  its  context 
(see  Rev.  vi.  9),  is  a  strong  proof,  that  even  martyrs  are  in  a  state 
of  expectant,  not  of  perfect  bliss ;  and  if  the  white  robes  really 
mean  the  glorified  body  at  the  resurrection,  then  must  we  believe 
yet  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  the  very  martyrs  remain  '  under 
the  altar/  until  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  The 
second  passage  (from  Rev.  vii.  14,  15)  is  probably  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  bliss  of  the  saints,  after  the  general  judpnent,  and 
therefore  plainly  nihil  ad  rem. 

It  is  said  by  the  Romanists,  that  a  few  heretics  have  denied 
the  immediate  beatification  of  the  saints,  Tertvllian,  Vigilantius, 
the  Greeks  at  Florence,  Luther,  Calvin  /  and  it  is  inferred  that 
all  the  orthodox  fathers  have  maintained  it.*  Tertullian  is  here 
a  heretic,  though  when  he  seems  to  favour  purgatory,  he  is  a 
Catholic  divine.  But  the  truth  is,  even  their  own  divines  have 
allowed  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  greatest  names  of  anti- 
quity believed  that  the  saints  did  not  enjoy  the  vision  of  God,  till 
after  the  general  judgment.  Franciscus  Pegna  mentions,  as  of  that 
persuasion,  Irenseus,  Justin  M.,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Rom  anus, 
Origen,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Lactautius,  Victorinus, 
Prudentius,  Theodoret,  Arctas,  Q^cumenius,  Theopbylact,  and 
Euthymius.^     And  our  own  great  Bishop  Bull  pronounces  it  to 

have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  for  manv 

• 

ages,  '  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  in  the  state   of  separation, 
though  they  are  in  a  happy  condition  in  Paradise,  yet  are  not  in 


^  See  Bellarraine,  De  EccUsia  Triiim-  |         ^  Fr.   Pegna,  in  Part  ii.     Dirertorit 

phavtc^  I.    i;    CorUrov.   Ofncr.,  Tom.  il.  Inquisitor:  comment.   21,   apud   Ussher, 

p-  674.  j   Answer  to  a  Jcsitit,  chap.  ix. ;  who  quotes 

'  The  testimonies  in  favour  of  it  from  '  also  Tlionias  Stapleton  to  the  same  pur- 

the  fathers   are    cited,    Bellarmine,   ubi  port. 
supra,  Lib.  I.  c.  4,  5. 
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the  third  Heaven^  nor  do  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  till  the  Resur* 
rection.  •  .  .  Nay,  this  was  a  doctrine  so  generally  received  in 
the  time  of  Jastin  Martyr,  that  is,  in  the  first  succession  t)f  the 
Apostles,  that  we  learn  from  the  same  Justin,  that  there  were  none 
but  some  profligate  heretics  that  believed  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
before  the  Resurrection,  to  be  received  into  Heaven.  {Dialog,  cum 
Tryphone,  pp.  306,  307.     Paris,  1636.)'^ 

Yet  this  immediate  beatification  of  the  saints  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  saint-worship.  That  can  be  but  a  slender  foundation 
for  so  vast  a  superstructure,  which  the  first  fathers  and  the  greatest 
writers  of  antiquity  (even  our  enemies  being  the  judges)  could  not 
find  in  the  word  of  God,  and  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  Con- 
ceding the  utmost  that  we  can,  we  must  yet  maintain,  that  the 
evidence  from  Scripture  is  far  more  against,  than  in  favour  of, 
this  foundation,  and  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  fathers 
utterly  rejected  it. 

(2)  If  the  first  position  cannot  be  established,  of  course  the 
second  must  fall ;  though  even  if  the  first  were  granted,  it  does  by 
no  means  seem  to  follow  that  the  second  would  stand.  For  even 
if  saints  departed  always  behold  the  face  of  God,  it  does  not  cer- 
tainly follow  that  thereby  they  have  the  omniscience  of  God. 
That  they  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  their  fellow-worshippers, 
children  of  the  same  Father,  members  of  the  same  body  with 
themselves,  we  may  reasonably  believe;  but  that  they  know  all  the 
prayers  which  each  one  on  earth  utters,  even  the  secret  silent 
prayer  of  the  heart,  we  cannot  at  least  be  certain, — or  rather  we 
should  think  most  improbable. 

(3)  It  is  said,  that  saints  on  earth  pray  for  each  other,  and 
exhort  one  another  to  pray  for  them  (Heb.  xiii.  18,  James  v.  16) ; 
why  not  then  ask  the  saints  in  light  to  pray  for  us,  who,  nearer 
the  throne  of  God,  have  more  interest  with  Him  ? 

Yet,  who  does  not  see  the  difierence  between  joining  our 
prayers  with  our  brethren  on  earth,  so  through  the  one  Mediator 
drawing  nigh  to  God  in  common  supplication  for  mercies  and 
mutual  intercessions  for  each  other,  and  theinvocating  saints  above, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  religious  worship,  to  go  to  God  for 
us,  and  so  to  save  us  from  going  to  Him  for  ourselves?  If,  indeed, 
we  could  be  quite  certain,  that  our  departed  friends  could  hear  us, 
when  we  spoke  to  them;  there  might  possibly  be  no  more  evil  in 
asking  them  to  continue  their  prayers  for  us,  than  there  would  be 

*  Bull,  Vindicaiiim  of  tJie  C%urch  of  England^  \  tu\. 
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in  askiDg  those  prayers  from  them  whilst  on  earth — no  evil,  that 
is^  except  the  danger  that  this  custom  might  go  further  and  so 
grow  worse.  This,  no  doubt,  was  all  that  the  interpellation  of 
the  martyrs  was  in  the  early  ages :  and  if  it  had  stopped  here, 
it  would  have  never  been  censured.  But  who  will  say,  that 
Romish  saint- worship  is  no  more  ? 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  it  is  determined  who  are  to  be 
saints,  they  are  publicly  canonized,  i.e.  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Saints  ;  it  is  decreed,  that  they  shall  be  formally  held 
to  be  saints,  and  called  so ;  they  are  invoked  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  Church  :  churches  and  altars  to  their  memory  are  dedicated 
to  God  :  the  sacrifices  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  public  prayers  are 
publicly  offered  before  God  to  their  honour :  their  festivals  are 
celebrated :  their  images  are  painted  with  a  glory  round  their 
heads  :  their  relics  are  preserved  and  venerated.^  They  are  com- 
pletely invocated  as  mediators  between  God  and  man ;  so  that 
those,  who  fear  to  go  to  God  direct,  are  encouraged  to  approach 
Him  through  the  saints,  as  being  not  so  high  and  holy  as  to 
inspire  fear  and  dread.^  Herein  the  very  oflSce  of  Christ  is  invaded, 
*  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man'  (i  Tim.  ii.  5);  a  High 
Priest,  who  can  '  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,' 
and  through  whom  we  may  *  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need^  (Heb.  iv.  15,  16).  Nay,  more  than  this,  direct  prayer  is 
made  to  the  saints  for  protection  and  deliverance :  and  even  iu 
prayer  to  God  Himself,  He  is  reminded  of  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  the  saints.^  And  we  know,  that,  not  only  among  the 
vulgar,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  most  learned,  and  those 
canonized  saints,  prayers  have  been  put  up  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  use  a  mother's  authority,  and  command  her  son  to  have  mercy 
upon  sinners.*  What  support  can  all  this  derive  from  the  injunc- 


*  Bellarmine,  Dc  Ecclesia   Triumph.    1 
I.  7. 

'-^  One  reason  alleged  in  favour  of 
saint- worship  is  *  Propter  Dei  reveren- 
tiain:  ut  peccator,  qui  Deum  offendit, 
quia  non  audet  in  propria  persona  adire, 
occurrat  ad  sanctos,  eorum  patrocinia  im- 
plorando.' — Alexand.  de  Hales,  Summa^ 
Part  iv.  qusest.  26,  menib.  3,  artic.  5. 
Vide  Ussher,  uhi  supra. 

^  •  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty 
God,  that  Thy  faithful,  who  rejoice  under 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  most 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  may,  by  her  pious 
intercession,  be  delivered  from  all  evils 


here  on  earth,  and  be  brought  to  the  eter- 
nal joys  of  Heaven.  Through.* —  *  Col.  for 
the  feast  of  the  name  of  B.  V.  Mary ;' 
*  Missal  for  the  Laity/  published  by  au- 
thority of  Thomas  Bishop  of  Cambysopolis, 
and  Nicholas  Bishop  of  Melipotanius, 
Sept.  25,  1845. 

^  *  Imperatrix  et  Domina  nostra  be- 
nigni^sima,  jure  matris  impera  tuo  dilec- 
tissimo  Filio  Domino  nostro  Jeaa  Christo, 
ut  mentes  nostras  ab  amore  terrestrium 
ad  coelestia  desideria  erigere  dignetnr.' — 
Bonaventura,  Corona  B,  Maria  Viryinii., 
OptT.  Tom.  VI. 
'  Inclina  vultum  Dei  super  nos  :  coge 
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tions  to  us  in  Scripture,  to  pray  one  for  another,  and  the  assurances 
that  '  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  ayaileth 
much'  ? 

(4)  Next  it  is  alleged,  that  Scripture  contains  positive  ex- 
amples  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels. 

Bellarmine  cites  the  following : 

Ps.  xcix.  5 :  '  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at  His 
footstool ;  for  He  is  Holy'  {Adorate  scabellum  pedis  ejus,  quoniam 
sanctum  est) :  a  passage  which  has  been  already  considered.  Gen. 
xviii.  2,  xix.  1,  Abraham  and  Lot  bow  down  to  the  angels.  Numb. 
xxii.  31,  Balaam,  when  he  saw  the  angel, '  fell  flat  on  his  face.' 
I  Sam.  xxviii.  14,  '  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself.' 
I  Kings  xviii.  7,  '  And  as  Obadiah  was  in  the  way,  behold  Elijah 
met  him,  and  he  knew  him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  said,  '  Art 
thou  that  my  Lord  Elijah  ?'  a  Kings  ii.  15,'  When  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  saw  him,  they  said.  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  upon 
Elisha :  and  they  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  him.'  Josh.  v.  14,  15,  when  Joshua  knew,  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  '  he  fell  on 
his  face  on  the  earth,  and  did  worship.'  The  angel  did  not  forbid 
him  to  worship  him,  but  said,  '  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.'  Dan.  ii.  46,  '  The 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face,  and  worshipped  Daniel ; 
and  commanded  that  they  should  offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odour 
to  him.'^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  strange,  that 
whereas  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tell  us,  that  no  prayers 
were  offered  to  the  old  Testament  saints,  because  they  were  in  the 
limbus  pairum,  and  not  in  Heaven  ;^  yet,  in  their  Scriptural  proof 
of  saint-worship,  they  bring  all  their  arguments  from  the  old  Tes- 
tament only.  There  must  be  something  rotten  here.  And  we 
need  not  go  far,  to  see  what  the  ground  of  their  preference  for 
such  a  line  of  argument  is.  The  Eastern  form  of  salutation  to 
princes,  honoured  guests,  and  elders,  was,  and  still  is,  a  profound 
prostration  of  the  body,  which  is  easily  construed  into  an  act  of 
religious  worship.     Now,  Abraham  and  Lot  evidently  (from  the 


ninm  peocatoribuB  misereri.' — Id  in  PacU- 
terio  B,  Maria!  Virffinitt  Ibid. 

See  ArchbiBhop  0  saber,  as  above,  who 
gives  many  passages  at  length  from  Ber- 
nardin  de  Bostis,  Jacob  de  Valeutia,  Ga- 
briel Biel,  &C.,  lo  the  like  effect 


1  Bellarmin.  De  EccUa.  Triumph,  i.  13 ; 
Cont  Qen.  Tom.  IL  p.  708. 

'  See  Bellarmin.  Ibid.  I.  19,  as  quoted 
above. 
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context  and  from  Heb.  xiii.  2)  did  not  know,  that  the  angels,  who 
appeared  to  them,  were  angels.  They  thought  them  strangers  on 
a  journey,  and  exercised  Eastern  hospitality  to  them.  They  per- 
ceived that  they  were  strangers  of  distinction,  and  exhibited 
Eastern  tokens  of  respect.  Thus,  '  being  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers,  they  entertained  angels  unawares.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  above  instances,  except  per- 
haps the  last  two.  Falling  down  at  the  feet  was  the  common  mode 
of  respectful  salutation,  and  that  especially,  when  favours  were  to 
be  asked.  Thus  Abigail  fell  at  the  feet  of  David  (i  Sam.  xxv. 
24) ;  Esther  fell  at  the  feet  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  viii.  3) ;  the  ser- 
vant is  represented  as  falling  at  the  feet  of  his  master  (Matt,  xviii. 
29).  This  was  no  sign  of  religious  worship.  Even  Balaam, 
though  he  fell  down  before  the  angel,  by  no  means  appears  to 
have  worshipped  him.  He  fell  down  from  fear,  and  in  token  of 
respect.  The  case  of  Joshua,  when  he  met  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host,  may  be  different.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  many  of  the  fathers,  and  of  many  eminent  divines  after 
them,  that  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  was  the  second  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  eternal  Son  of  God. ^  And  it  is  certainly 
as  fair  to  infer  from  the  worship  paid  to  him,  that  he  was  God,  as 
to  infer  from  it,  that  worship  ought  to  be  paid  to  any  beside  God. 

We  are  reduced  then  to  one  single  instance,  and  that  the  in- 
stance of  an  idolatrous  king,  who  soon  afterwards  bade  every  one 
worship  a  golden  image.  He  indeed  appears,  in  a  rapture  of 
astonishment,  to  have  fallen  down  to  worship  the  prophet  Daniel 
— not  a  glorified  saint  reigning  with  Christ,  but  one  of  those  old 
fathers,  who  had  to  abide  after  death  in  the  limbus,  until  our 
Lord's  descent  to  Hades  should  rescue  them. 

But  is  there  no  instance  in  the  new  Testament?  The  new 
Testament  is  ever  the  best  interpreter  of  the  old.  Are  there 
no  examples  of  the  worship  of  saints  or  angels  there  ?  The  Roman 
Catholic  divines  have  not  adduced  any ;  but  their  opponents  cannot 
deny,  that  there  are  some  cases  of  such  worship  recorded,  and 
those  too  of  a  worship,  which  cannot  be  explained  to  mean  merely 
bowing  down  in  token  of  respect  to  a  superior. 

One  example  is  that  of  Cornelius :  '  as  Peter  was  coming  in, 
Cornelius  met  him,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him' 
(7r/oorT£*cvi'i/(rfi').  This  is  very  like  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Daniel ;  but  with  this  advantage  over  it,  that  Cornelius  was  no 


^  b«e  Just'iD  "M,  Dialogus,  p.  284  ;  Euscb.  ff,  E.  I,  3. 
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idolater^  and  St.  Peter  was  not  a  prophet  of  the  old  Testament^  for 
whom  the  schoolmen  tell  us  a  limbua  was  in  store^  but  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles^  to  whom  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  were  committed^ 
from  whom  the  Roman  Pontiff  inherits  his  right  to  forgive  and 
retain  sins^  and  who  (on  their  showing)  at  death  was  sure  of  pass- 
ing straight  to  the  highest  kingdom  of  glory,  thenceforth  to  reign 
with  Christ,  and  to  receive  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  How  then 
does  St.  Peter,  whose  authority  none  will  question,  treat  the  wor- 
ship of  Cornelius  ?  '  Peter  took  him  up,  saying.  Stand  up :  I 
Djyself  also  am  a  man'  (Acts  x.  25,  26). 

We  may  remember  another  case  somewhat  similar,  though  not 
quite  identical,  when  '  the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  rent  their 
clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying  out  and  saying,  Sirs, 
why  do  ye  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
you'  (Acts  xiv.  14,  15).  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  it 
was  latHttj  not  dulia,  that  the  men  of  Lycaonia  meant  to  pay  to 
them. 

However,  we  are  not  confined  to  saint-worship  in  the  new 
Testament ;  we  can  discover  manifest  traces  of  angel-worship  too. 
Twice,  one,  whose  example  we  may  rarely  refuse  to  follow,  the 
blessed  Apostle  St.  John,  fell  down  to  worship  the  angel,  who 
showed  him  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  same  word 
{vpoaKvvnaai)  is  used  here,  as  was  used  of  Cornelius  and  St.  Peter, 
and  as  is  used  (in  the  LXX)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Daniel 
{jrpo(nKvvri<Tiy  Dan.  ii.  46).  And  what  does  the  angel  of  God 
say  to  the  Apostle  ?  '  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow-servant, 
and  of  thy  brethren,  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  worship 
God'  (Rev.  xix.  10).  And  again,  'See  thou  do  it  not;  for  I  am 
thy  fellow-servant  •  .  .  .  worship  God'  (Rev.  xxii.  9). 

These  are  cases  as  plain  as  any  in  the  old  Testament  can  be. 
It  is  not  very  likely,  that  St.  John  would  have  offered  the  supreme 
worship  of  iatria  to  the  angel.      Therefore,  no  doubt,  all  kind  of 
worship  was  forbidden  him.     And  if  only  lalria  be  forbidden,  but 
dulia  be  a  pious  or  necessary  custom ;  it  is  certainly  remarkable, 
that  neither  the   angel  explained  to  St.  John,  nor  St.  Peter  to 
Cornelius,  nor  St.  Paul  to  the  people  of  Lycaonia,  the  very  impor- 
tant distinction  between  lalria  and  dulia,  the  great  sin  of  offering 
the  former,  and  the  great  piety  of  offering  the  latter,  to  created  but 
glorified  intelligences ;  especially  as  the  ambiguous  word  worship 
(irpo<TKvvri<rai)  includes  them  both.     Moreover,  as  God's  revelations 
became  successively  clearer,  and  there  is  a  gradual  development  of 
Divine  truth  j  it  is  truly  unaccountable,  that  ao  large  ^  ^extOL  ol 
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saint  and  angel-wonUp,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  discover  in  the 
old  Testament,  should  have  developed  into  nothing  more  manifest 
than  what  we  thus  find  in  the  new.  St.  Paul,  we  know,  earnestly 
warns  his  converts  against '  the  worshipping  of  angels' — and  the 
word  he  uses  {OpriaKtia)  appears  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  worship 
(Col.  ii.  1 8).  St.  Paul  was  not  a  writer  who  neglected  accurate 
distinctions^  and  we  may  fairly  say,  he  was  as  profound  a  reasoner 
and  as  deep  a  theol(^an  as  any  human  being,  even  under  Divine 
revelation,  was  ever  privileged  to  become.  But  there  is  no  question 
raised  by  him  about  dulia  or  hyperdulia.  It  is  simply  '  Let  no 
man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility,  and 
worshipping  of  angels'  (Ck>l.  ii.  i8).  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think 
that  this  voluntary  humility  and  unauthorized  worship  of  inferior 
beings  may  beguile  of  their  reward  those  who  should  worship 
Grod  only. 

One  more  instance  is  too  pregnant  to  be  omitted.  Once,  and 
but  once,  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  do  we  hear  that  an  angel 
claimed  worship  for  himself.  And  he  claimed  it  of  Him  whose 
example  in  worship,  as  in  everything  else,  we  are  bound  to  follow. 
An  angel  of  exceeding  power  once  said  to  Jesus,  '  All  these  things 
will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.'  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him,  '  Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve*  (Matt.  iv.  9,  10). 


ARTICLE  XXIir. 


Of  MifUdering  in  (he  Congregation, 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  public  preachiDg,  or 
ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  Con> 
gregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called, 
and  sent  to  execute  the  «ame.  And  those 
we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and 
seiity  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this 
work  by  men  who  have  public  authority 
given  unto  them  in  the  C!ongregation,  to 
call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 


De  Vocatione  Miniatrorum, 


Noir  licet  cuiquam  sumere  sibi  munus 
publico  pnedicandi,  aut  administrandi  sa^ 
cranienta  in  Ecclesia,  nisi  prius  fuerit  ad 
hasc  obeunda  legitime  vocatus  et  missus. 
Atque  illos  legitime  vocatos  et  misses  ex- 
istimare  dehemus,  qui  per  homines,  quibus 
potestas  Tocandi  ministros,  atque  niittendi 
in  Vineam  Domini,  publico  concessa  est 
in  Ecclesia,  cooptati  fuerint,  et  asciti  in 
hoc  opus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

AFTER  the  Articles  concerning  the  Church,  comes  naturally  this 
concerning  the  ministry. 

The  wording  of  the  Article  demands  some  attention.  The 
first  sentence  is  derived  from  the  fourteenth  Article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  as  drawn  up  in  1 53 1.  That  Article  runs  : 
'  De  ordine  Ecclesiastico  docent,  quod  nemo  debeat  in  Ecclesia 
publice  docere,  aut  Sacramento  administrare,  nisi  rite  vocatus.'^ 

In  the  XIII  Articles,  supposed  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  English  and  German  divines  (a.d.  1538),  the  Xth 
Article  is:  'De  ministris  Ecclesiae  docemus,  quod  nemo  debeat  pub- 
lice  docere,  aut  sacramenta  ministrare,  nisi  rite  vocatus,  et  quidem 
ab  his,  penes  quos  in  Ecclesia,  juxta  verbum  Dei  et  leges  ac  con- 
suetudines  uniuscujusquc  regionis,  jus  est  vocandi  et  admittendi.^ 

The  twenty -fourth  of  the  XLII  Articles  of  1552,  is  worded 
exactly  as  our  present  twenty-third,  and  evidently  only  slightly 
changed  from  the  above-cited  Article  of  1538.* 

As  it  now  stands  it  contains  two  parts : 

I.  That  no  one  may  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry  without 
a  lawful  call  and  mission. 


*  Sylloge,  p.  117.  In  1540  we  find  the 
following  clause  added  :  '  Sicut  et  Paulus 
prscipit  Tito  ut  in  ciritatibus  presbyteros 
ocmstituat.' — SpU.  p.  174. 

'  Then  follows  a  declaration  that  no 
bishop  should  intrude  on  another  diocese, 
and  that   the   wickedness  of  ministers 


hinders  not  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments. 
— Jenkyns*  Cranmer,  Vol.  iv.  Appendix, 
p.  186. 

*  The  heading  of  this  Article  both  in 
the  Articles  of  1551  and  in  those  of  1561 
is,  Nemo  in  Ecduia  minigtrei  niti  voea* 
tu$. 
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II.  That  calling  and  mission  can  only  be  given  hj  certain 
authorities^  who  are  the  ministers  of  ordination. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Article  is  somewhat  vaguely  worded : 
the  reason  for  which  is  easily  traced  to  the  probable  fact  that  the 
original  draught  of  the  Article  was  agreed  on  in  a  couference 
between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  divines.  It  would  have  been 
painful  to  the  latter  if  a  strong  assertion  of  the  need  of  episcopal 
ordination  had  been  inserted,  when  they  were  debarred  from  epis- 
copal regimen.  Hence  it  is  but  generally  asserted,  that  lawful 
calling  can  only  be  given  by  those,  'who  have  public  authority  in 
the  Church  to  send  labourers  into  the  Vineyard.'  But  then  we 
may  observe,  that  the  authority  of  the  English  Ordinal  is  expressly 
made  the  subject  of  Article  XXXVI.;  and  to  see  the  bearing  of  the 
latter  on  our  present  Article,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Ordinal^ 
as  expressing  the  mind  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject. 

One  expression  in  this  Article  requires  to  be  specially  observed. 

In  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  XIII  Articles  of  1538,  and 
the  Latin  Articles  of  1552,  1562,  i  5 7 1,  the  word  Ecclesia,  occurs 
twice.  But  in  the  English  translations  this  word  is  rendei'ed 
Congregation.  To  a  modern  reader,  used  to  the  language  of  Con- 
gregational dissenters,  this  translation  has  a  different  sound  to 
that  which  it  must  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
ancient  Church  of  the  Jews  is  called  '  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord.^  The  XXth  Article  defines  the  Church  as  a  ^  Congregation 
of  faithful  men,'  &c.  Accordingly,  the  word  Ecclesia  instead  of 
being  rendered  Church,  is  rendered  Congregalioriy  meaning  the 
Avhole  Congregation  of  Christ's  people,  i.e,  the  Church  or  Body 
of  Christ.  The  more  modern  idea  of  a  Congregational  election 
of  ministers  had  evidently  not  suggested  itself,  or  the  word  would 
have  been  avoided. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  our  history. 

I.  No  one  can  question,  that  very  early  in  the  Church  there 
existed  a  distinction  widely  marked  between  the  Clergy  (/cAf/poc 
KXrfpiKoi,  Clerici),  and  the  Laity  (Aaoc,  Laid).  The  only  doubt, 
which  can  be  raised,  is,  whether  such  a  distinction  was  quite 
primitive,  or  came  in,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  through 
the  ambition  of  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that  the  very  earliest  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  Clemens  Romanus,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
lias  left  us  clear  testimony  on  this  head.  Giving  instructions 
concerning  the  duty  of  Christians  towards  those  who  minister  to 
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rod^  he  first  adduces  the  examples  of  the  Jewish  economy,  ia 
'hich  the  chief  priest,  the  priest,  and  the  Levite,  have  all  their 
•roper  ministries,  '  and  the  layman  is  confined  within  the  bounds 
f  what  is  commanded  to  laymen/^  He  then  goes  on  to  say, '  The 
Lpostles  have  preached  to  us  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Jesus 
/hrist  from  God.  Christ  therefore  was  sent  by  God,  the  Apostles 
►y  Christ;  so  both  were  orderly  sent,  according  to  the  will  of 
Jod.  .  .  .  Having  received  thdb:  commands  •  .  .  and  preaching 
hrough  countries  and  citieis,  thdjpEppointed  the  first-fruits  of  their 
onversions  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  over  such  as  should  after- 
rards  believe,  having  first  proved  them  by  the  Spirit/*  Then  again, 
eferring  to  the  election  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  in 
irder  to  avoid  contention,'  he  continues,  '  So  likewise  our  Apostles 
:new  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  should  contentions 
irise  upon  account  of  the  ministry ;  And  therefore,  having  a  per- 
fect foreknowledge  of  this,  they  appointed  persons,  as  we  have 
laid  before,  and  then  gave  direction,  how,  when  they  should  die, 
>ther  chosen  and  approved  men  should  succeed  in  their  ministry. 
Wherefore  we  cannot  think  that  those  may  justly  be  thrown  out 
)f  their  ministry,  who  were  appointed  by  them,  or  afterwards 
chosen  by  other  eminent  men,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 

Clhurch Blessed  are  those  presbyters  who,  having  finished 

bheir  course  before  those  times,  have  obtained  a  faithful  and 
perfect  dissolution ;  for  they  have  no  fear,  lest  any  one  should  turn 
them  out  of  the  place,  which  is  now  appointed  for  them/* 

Here,  in  the  very  earliest  of  the  fathers,  we  have  plainly  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  clergy  spoken  of  at  one  time  as 
presbyters,  at  another  as  bishops  and  deacons ;  their  mode  of  ap- 
pointment in  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  be  submissive  and  affectionate  to  them. 

Ignatius  speaks  in  language  so  strong,  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  that  the  very  strength 
of  the  expressions  has  been  the  chief  reason  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  his  epistles.  The  seven  shorter  epistles,  since 
Bishop  Pearson's  able  defence  of  them,  have  generally  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  genuine.  The  late  discovery  of  a  Syriac  translation  of 
three  of  them  has  again  opened  the  question ;  their  learned  editor 
and  translator  contending  that  the  Syriac  represents  the  true  text, 
and  that  even  the  shorter  Greek  epistles,  which  are  longer  than 


'  6  Xaik^t  At^fxairot  rdis  Xeuirotf 
rpocTdyfunriv  d^dcTOL — Clem.  R.  i  in 
Corinth,  c.  40. 


•  Ibid,  c,  41. 


*  c.  43. 

*  0.44. 
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the  Syriac,  have  suiTered  from  interpolation.  This  is  no  place  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  of  such  extent ;  it  is^  however,  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  short  Syriac  epistles,  as  they  contain  the  most 
important  testimonies  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation/  so  do  they  contain  most  strong  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage on  the  ministry  and  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry :  '  Give 
heed  to  the  bishop,  that  God  also  may  give  heed  to  you.  My  soul 
be  for  those'  who  are  subject  to  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons ;  may  I  have  my  portion  with  them  in  Grod.^ 

Irenseus  speaks  distinctly  of  successions  of  presbyters  in  the 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  -^  says,  that  he  was  able  to 
reckon  up  those  who  had  been  made  bishops  by  the  Apostles,  and 
their  successors  even  to  his  own  time  ;^  and  recounts  the  succession 
of  bishops  at  Home  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Faul>  and  at  Smyrna 
from  St  Polycarp  ;^  to  which  successions  he  attaches  deep  im- 
portance. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  distinguishes  the  presbyter  and  deacon 
from  the  layman,^  and  the  lay  from  the  priestly.®  He  uses  the 
term  K\r\poQi  clergy;®  and  speaks  of  the  three  degrees  in  the 
Church  militant,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dcacons,^^  which  he 
compares  to  the  angelic  orders  in  Heaven.^^ 

TertuUian  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  in  his  day;  and  charges  the  heretics 
with  confounding  the  offices  of  layman  and  cleric.^*  The  three 
orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  are  enumerated  to- 
gether ;^'  and  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  priest,  i.e.  the  bishop,  had 
the  right  to  baptize,  as  also  had  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not 
without  the  authority  of  the  bishop.^* 

He  speaks  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  only  from   the  pres- 


^  See,  for  instance.  Ignatiufi  ad  Ephes. 
c.  I.  9,  iS  (19  in  the  Greek)  ad  Pdyc,  0. 
3,  where  the  Syriao  baa  all  the  same  re- 
markable expresRions  as  the  Greek.  See 
especially  in  the  first  passage,  Ephet. 
i.      dpal^(aTupi^(raPT€t    h      at/iaTi    6eou 

'  *AvTl\fafxoy  ^70*  tuv  {nroroffaofii' 
9iav^  K.r.\. 

■  Ignat.  ad  Polyc.  c.  6. 

*  Adv.  Biter,  ill.  2. 

*  '  HabemuR  annumerare  ecw,  qui  ab 
apORtolis  tnstituti  sunt  Episcopi  in  eccle- 
siis,  et  successores  eonim  upque  ad  nets.' 

—"1.  ■?. 

*  Ibid. 

'  ic4v     irp€afi&rtpot  "d  ,   Khv    didKOvot, 
Kdy  \aiK6s.—Strom4U.  Lib.  in.  p.  552. 


■  Str<maia,  Lib.  v.  pp.  665,  666  ;  where 
XatV^f  dirtoT^aT  is  opposed  to  Uparu^ 
^iaKwla. 

•  '  Qttw  dives  salrctur,^  p.  959. 

^'  Stromal,  Lib.  vi.  p.  793. 

"  See  Bp.  Kaje'B Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, p.  463. 

"  '  Alius  hodie  episcopus,  eras  alius  : 
hoflie  diaconus  qui  cra<t  lector ;  hoilie 
presbyter,  qui  eras  laiciis.  Nam  et  laicis 
sacerdotalia  munera  injungunt.* — DePra- 
icrint.  c.  41. 

^'  See  the  last  passage  :  also  Z>e  Fuga^ 
c.  II. 

^*  *  Dandi  (baptismuni)  quidem  hahet 
jus  sumniuR  aacenioa,  qui  est  episcopuH; 
dehinc  presbyteri  en  diaconi,  non  tamen 
sine  episcopi  auctoritnt*.  propter  ecdedise 
honoiem;' — De  Bajptitmo,  c.  17. 
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hyters.^  The  office  of  the  bishop  was,  according  to  him,  of  apostolic 
institutioD  ;  and  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  successions  of  the 
bishops  could  be  traced  to  the  Apostles,  as  the  succession  at 
Smyrna  from  Polycarp,  placed  there  by  St.  John  :  that  at  Rome 
from  Clemens,  placed  there  by  St.  Peter.^ 

It  is  true  that  Tertullian  claims  for  all  Christians,  that  they 
are  priests,  and  contends  that  in  places  where  there  are  no  clergy, 
laymen  may  exercise  the  priestly  offices,  may  baptise,  and  even 
celebrate  the  Eucharist.  But  this  is  only  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity ;  his  strong  assertion  of  this  is  in  a  tract,  written  after  he  had 
seceded  from  the  Church ;  and  even  allowing  the  utmost  possible 
weight  to  the  passage^  it  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  a 
distinct  order  of  the  clergy^  but  only  that,  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity^  that  distinction  was  not  to  be  observed.' 

Origen  is  very  express  on  the  office  of  the  clergy,^  on  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  committed  to  them/  on  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  them.^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Cyprianic  age,  when  no  one  doubts 
that  the  distinction  between  lay  and  cleric  was  strongly  marked 
and  much  insisted  on.  Some  have  contended,  that  the  distinction 
was  not  from  the  first ;  but  none  can  deny  that  by  this  time  it 
was  universally  accepted.  Hilary  the  Deacon,  whose  commentaries 
on  St.  PauPs  epistles  are  appended  to  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
is  indeed  cited  as  saying  that,  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  Church,  the  power  to  preach  and  baptize  was  given  to 
all,  but  that,  when  the  Church  spread  abroad,  a  more  regular  con- 
stitution was  ordained,  so  that  none  of  the  clergy  were  permitted 
to  intrude  into  offices  not  committed  to  themselves.^  But  this 
does  not  prove,  even  that  Hilary  thought  the  distinction  of  lay 
and  cleric  not  to  be  Apostolical.  It  is  most  probable  from  the 
context  that  by  the  word  all,  omnHms,  he  means  not  all  the  faith' 
fulj  but  all  the  clergy  ;  who  at  first  performed  all  sacred  functions 


^  'Encbaristis  eacntmentum  non  de 
aliomni  manu  quam  pnesideBiium  Buroi- 
moB.* — Dt  Corona^  3. 

*  De  Prescript,  c.  31. 

*  Dt  Exhort,  CattUat.  c.  7.     See  abo 
Dt  Baptismo^  0.   17.     And  coneult  Bp 
Kaye's  TertiUlian,  p.  234  ;  and  Bingham, 
E.  A .  Bk.  I.  cb.  v.  sect.  4. 

^  See  ffomil.  n.  in  Numer. ;  Homil. 
xm.  in  Lucam, 

*  In  Matt,  Tom.  xn.  num.  14. 

*  Homil.  XX.  in  Lueam.  *  Si  Jesus 
Filius  Dei  subjicitur  Joseph  et  Marie, 
ego  Don  Bubjiciar  episoopo,  qui  mihi  a 


Deo  ordinatus  est  pater  ?  Noa  subjicinr 
presbytero  qui  mihi  Domiui  digDatione 
prsepositus  est  V 

^  *  Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multiplica- 
retur,  omnibus  inter  mitia  coDeessum  est 
et  erangeliBU-e  et  baptisare  et  Scripturas 
in  ecclesia  explanare.  At  «bi  autem 
omnia  loca  circumplexa  est  ecclesia,  eon- 
venticula  constituta  sunt^  et  rectores  et 
cffitera  officia  in  ecclesiis  sunt  ordinata, 
ut  nullus  de  dero  audcret,  qui  ordinatus 
non  esuet,  prasumere  o£cium.  quod  seiret 
non  sibi  creditum. '—Hilar.  Diac.  in  E^iMH. 
Epk,  c.  IV.  Y.  11. 
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indiscriminately,  but  afterwards  were  limited  according  to  their 
distinctions  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon.  And  even  if  he 
meant,  that  all  the  faithful  had  at  first,  a  ministerial  commission; 
yet  still  he  clearly  intended  to  fix  the  more  regular  constitution  of 
the  Church  to  the  Apostolic  age,  before  the  close  of  which  the 
Church  might  be  said  to  have  spread  itself  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore needed  regular  establishment.^  So  that  this  passage  makes 
nothing  against  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the  order  of  clergy,  and 
their  distinction  from  the  laity.* 

So  necessary  did  the  fathers  consider  the  office  of  the  ministry; 
that  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  '  There  is  no  Church  where  there  are 
not  priests.**  And  St.  Chrysostom  says,  '  Since  the  Sacraments 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  all  these  things  are  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  how,  without  them,  shall  any  man 
be  able  to  avoid  the  fire  of  hell,  or  to  obtain  the  promised 
crown  7'* 

The  opinions  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  and  almost  all  sects, 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  call  to  the 
ministry,  and  of  an  order  regularly  set  apart  for  the  execution  of 
that  office.  Luther  condemns  it  as  an  error  invented  by  the  devil, 
that  men  should  say  that  they  have  a  talent  from  the  Lord,  and 
therefore  must  of  necessity  assume  the  office  of  preaching.  They 
should  wait,  till  they  are  called  to  the  ministry.  If  their  Master 
wants  them.  He  will  call  them ;  ^  If  they  teach  uncalled,  it  will 
not  be  without  injury  to  themselves  and  their  hearers  ;  for  Christ 
will  not  be  with  them.^^  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  speaks  of 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  Sacraments  as  divinely  instituted; 
condemns  the  Anabaptists,  who  teach  that  men  can  receive  the 
Spirit  without  the  external  word ;  and  says,  that  none  may  minis- 
ter the  word  and  Sacraments  not  rightly  called  to  it.®  The 
Helvetic  Confession  of  the  Zuinglians  declares  the  office  of  minister 


^  See  Bingham,  Book  i.  c.  v.  §  4,  and 
Mr.  Morrison's  note  to  his  translation  of 
Ne«nder*8  Church  Hittory,  Vol.  I.  p.  25  2. 

-  St.  Jerome  tells  ns  the  reason  of  the 
name  <rX^pos,  cierici,  *  Propterea  vocantur 
dtrici^  vel  quia  de  sorte  sunt  Domini,  vel 
quia  Dominus  sors,  id  est  pars,  clericonim 
est.' — Ad  Ntfpotlan. De  Vita  CUricorum, 
Tom.  IV.  Part  ii.  p.  259. 

3  *  Ecclesia  non  est,  qnoe  non  habet 
sacerdotes.' — Dial.  e.  Lucifer,  c.  8. 

*  E/  ybp  oj5  B^varal  th  eltreXdeip  etj 
Ttiv  paffiKciav  rdv  oifpavwv,  i6.p  fi^  SI 
aiaroi  Koi  Uvetj/jLaroi  i,vaytvni&.io^  Kal  b 
fitif  rpdjybav  t^v  cdpKa  rod  Kvplov,  ical  t6 


atfia  avTov  irhwv,  ^K^^^TjTai  r^s  ala- 
vlov  i"anj5,  irdtrra  3^  ravra  SI  Mpov  p^f 
ovSevbSi  fidvov  dk  81A  rCcr  ayitop  ixilvuv 
itrtreXeiTai  x^^P^^t  t^^  tov  Icp^ot  X^«, 
TtSf  dv  rty  Tovrujv  ifcrbt,  1j  r6  t^  yeemnis 
^Kipvyetp  dvPT^erai  xyp,  ^  tQp  iiroK€ip4' 
p(t)p  arcipivwv  rvxelvy — ChrjBOflt.  Dt 
Sacerdot.  Lib.  ui. 

•  *  Qui  non  vocatus  docet,  non  sine 
damno,  et  suo,  et  auditorum,  docet^  quod 
Christus  non  sit  cum  eo.* — Luther,  In 
Galat.  T.  I,  Tom.  v.  p.  115, 

•  Confeu,  AviftuU  pars  i.  Art.  v. 
SyUog,  p.  «4,  Art.  xiv.  p.  117. 
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»  be  '  ancient  and  ordained  of  God ;  not  of  recent^  or  of  human 
rdination/^     Calvin  says^  that  '  no  one  must  be  accounted  a 

imster  of  Christy  except  he  be  regularly  called If  so 

reat  a  minister  as  St.  Paul  dares  not  arrogate  to  himself  to  be 
sard  in  the  Churchy  but  because  he  has  been  ordained  to  this 
£ce  by  the  Lord's  command^  and  faithfully  discharges  his  duty ; 
3W  great  would  be  his  impudence^  who  would  seek  this  honour 
3stitute  of  both  these  qualifications !'' 

The  Church  of  England  especially  expresses  her  opinions  in 
le  Ordinal^  where,  besides  the  language  of  the  Preface  and  the 
ords  of  the  Services  themselves^  it  is  ordered,  that  *  There  shall 
3  a  sermon  declaring  ....  how  necessary  the  order  of  priests 
\  in  the  Church  of  Christ/ 

Since  the  Reformation,  sects  have  arisen  which  underrate  the 
ecessity  of  the  ministry  and  of  a  call  to  it.  The  Anabaptists  appear 
)  have  done  this.  The  later  Remonstrants,  as  represented  by  Epi- 
K>pius,  seem  to  have  thought  a  fluency  of  speech  and  acceptable- 
3S8  to  the  congregation  a  sufficient  mission.^  The  Quakers  and 
iveral  fanatical  sects,  investing  all  Christians  with  ministerial  au- 
Lority,  have  abrogated  all  distinction  of  lay  and  clerical.  But  these 
re  not  much  to  be  considered  in  a  history  of  religious  opinions. 

II.  The  Article  next  speaks  of  those  ministers  being  law- 
illy  called  and  sent,  who  derive  their  calling  and  mission  from 
irtain  persons  having  public  authority  in  the  Church  to  call  and 
I  send. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  consider,  whether  there  have  always 
3en  certain  persons  invested  with  such  public  authority ;  who 
ich  persons  were ;  and  who  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  English 
hurch. 

It  is  the  plain  record  of  all  antiquity,  that  ordination  was 
iciently  conferred  by  the  highest  order  of  the  ministry.  This 
ill  probably  be  questioned  by  no  one.  We  have  seen  that  St. 
lement,  the  earliest  Christian  writer,  except  those  of  the  new 
estament,  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  having  appointed  successors 
)  themselves  in  the  ministry  and  government  of  the  Church. 
Ve  have  seen  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  a  regular  succession  from 
le  Apostles  in  the  Churches,  and  that  he  counts  up  the  succession 
1  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  Smyrna.     A  like  testimony  wq 


1  Confen, Edvet,  c.  xviiL;  SyUog,^,(ii, 
*  Calvin,   InttUut,    iv.   iii.  lo.     See 
aimer.  On  the  Churchy  Pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 


>  See  Epitcop.  Disp,  76,  Thes.  4,  5  ; 
Jiemont,  Conf.  c.  11,  §  i  ;  Ford,  Oh  Uie 
Articles,  Art,  XXIU 
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have  brought  from  Tertullian.  The  further  we  proceed,  the 
clearer  the  evidence  becomes,  that  no  ordinations  took  pkce, 
except  by  those  who  thus  succeeded  \o  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles, 
deriving  their  orders  in  direct  descent  from  them. 

The  only  diflSculty  which  seems  to  occur,  is  this.  In  the  new 
Testament,  it  is  conceded  that  Bishop  {irridKorroQ)  and  Presbyter 
(irpidfivTipoQ)  were  synonymous  and  convertible  terms.  In  after 
ages  we  find  them  distinguished ;  the  title  Bishop  being  tied  to 
the  first,  the  title  Presbyter  to  the  second  order  of  the  ministry. 
Theodoret,^  and  Hilary  the  Deacon' tell  us,  that  'the  same  persons 
were  originally  called  indiscriminately  bishops  and  presbyterSi 
whilst  those,  who  are  now  called  bishops,  were  called  Apostles. 
But  afterwards,  the  name  Apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  only 
as  were  Apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  Bishop  was  given  to 
those  who  were  before  called  Apostles.'  The  question  is.  Was  this 
really  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  first,  or  is  it  the  invention  of  ^ 
a  later  age  ?  Were  there  always  three  orders  of  ministers  ?  or 
originally  but  two,  the  aristocratical  by  degrees  changing  into  a 
monarchical  government  ?  There  have  been  many  (such  as  Blondel, 
Daille,  Lord  King,  &e.)  who  have  asserted,  that  there  were  but 
two  orders,  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  that  by  degrees  where  there 
were  several  presbyters,  one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  rest ; 
but  that  he  was  no  more  distinct  from  them,  than  the  dean  of  a 
cathedral  is  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  or  than  the  rector  or 
vicar  of  a  large  parish  is  from  the  assistant  curates  and  ministers 
of  the  various  chapelries  connected  ^ith  it — in  short,  a  ruling  or 
presiding  elder,  but  not  a  bishop.  By  degrees,  they  say,  these 
ruling  elders  arrogated  to  themselves  to  be  a  superior  order  to 
their  brethren,  and  claimed  exclusively  that  authority  to  ordain 
and  to  execute  discipline,  which  had  before  been  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  presbytery. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
i.e,  one  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles,  there  existed  in  the 
Church,  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Thenceforward,  in  every  part  of  the  world  whither  Christianity 
had  spread,  no  Church  was  to  be  found,  where  bishops  did  not 
preside  and  ordain.  They  are  well-known  rules,  that  '  what  has 
been  religiously  observed  by  the  Apostolical  Churches,  must  appear 
•  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles  themselves.'*     And 

^  Comm,  in  i  Tim.  iii.  i.  ^  *  Constabii  id  esse  ab  Apostolis  tra- 

'  Hilar.  Diac.  in  Ephea.  iv.  ditum,  quod  apud  ecclesias  apoRtolorum 

'  See  Bingham,  iS*.  A,  Bookii.  ch.  iL      faerit  sacrosanctum.' — Tertull.c. if arcton. 

§  r.  '  Lib,  IV.  c.  5  ;  of.  De  Pratcript,  c.  17. 
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that  '  what  is  held  hj  the  iiniversal  Churchy  and  not  ordained  by 
any  council,  but  has  always  been  retained  in  the  Church,  is  to  be 
believed  to  have  come  down  from  Apostolical  authority/^  So 
then,  the  burden  of  proof  must  lie  with  those  who  contend,  that  a 
custom  universally  prevailing  at  a  very  early  period  was  an  inno- 
vation and  not  a  tradition. 

Let  us,  however,  see  whether  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not  com- 
plete even  from  the  Apostles. 

Clemens  Romanus,  it  is  true,  mentions  only  bishops  and 
deacons,  and  afterwards  presbyters ;  from  which  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  still  used  indiscriminately 
for  the  same  ofiSce,  as  in  the  new  Testament.  Yet  his  epistle  con- 
tains at  least  inferential  proof  of  the  existence  of  three  orders  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  In  the  first  place,  he  himself  evidently  writes 
with  authority,  as  representing  the  whole  Church  in  the  great  city 
of  Rome.  'The  Church  of  God,  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the  Church  of 
God,  which  is  at  Corinth.^^  This  exactly  corresponds  with  what 
we  are  told  by  Irenseus,  and  all  subsequent  testimonies,  that 
Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  Then,  in  speaking  of  the  ministry 
as  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  when  they  themselves  were  about  to 
depart,  and  enjoining  the  laity  to  be  observant  of  it,  he  specially 
compares  the  Christian  clergy  to  the  three  orders  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  '  The  same  care  must  be  had  of  the  persons,  that 
minister  unto  Him ;  for  the  chief  priest  has  his  proper  services ; 
and  to  the  priests  their  proper  place  is  apointed ;  and  to  the 
Levites  appertain  their  proper  ministries :  and  the  layman  is  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  what  is  commanded  to  laymen.^'  This, 
be  it  observed,  is  exactly  the  language  of  later  fathers.  In  allusion 
to  this  resemblance  the  presbyters  are  constantly  called  sacerdoies  ; 
the  bishop  summus  sacerdoa  ;  the  deacons,  Levita.  And  it  will 
facilitate  our  understanding  of  the  whole  question,  if  we  bear  in 
mind,  that,  as  the  high  priest  was  still  a  priest,  and  only  distin- 
guished from  the  other  priests  by  one  or  two  points  of  official  pre- 
eminence, so  the  fathers  constantly  speak  of  the  bishop,  as  still 
a  presbyter  {(TvfnrpetrPvTepoq,  i  Pet.  v.  i),  but  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  presbyters  by  the  power  of  ordination  and  juris- 
diction. 

If  we  believe  the  seven  shorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  be 
genuine,  they  abound  in  passages  concerning  the  three  orders  of  the 


'  'Quod  univeraa  tenet ecclesia,  nee 
coDciliis  institutum,  sed  semper  retentum, 
non  obi  auctoritate  aposuoUca  traditum 


recttstime  creditor.' — AugoBtin.  adv.  D(h 
natitt.  Ub.  iv.c.  24,  Tom.  ix.  p.  139. 
•  Clem.  L  ad  Cor.  ci,  *5*  \^» 
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ministry,  so  plain  that  no  language  can  be  stronger  or  more 
significant.^  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  incline  to  receive  the  epistles 
of  the  Syriac  version,  not  as  abbreviated,  but  as  the  genuine 
epistles ;  we  have  already  seen,  that  they  contain  a  passage^  in 
which  subjection  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons^  and 
especially  to  the  bishop,  is  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  en- 
joined,* 

In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  we  are  told,  that 
the  cities  and  Churches  of  Asia  sent  their  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  to  meet  him.' 

Hegesippus  (circ.  a.d.  158)  relates  of  himself,  that,  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Rome  he  communicated  with  many  bishops,  and 
especially  speaks  of  having  intercourse  with  Primus,  the  Bishop  of 
Corinth.  He  also  relates  the  succession  of  certain  bishops  oi 
Rome,  and  speaks  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Cleopas,  as  second  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem/  Here  we  find  the  three  great  cities,  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  and  Corinth,  in  each  of  which  there  must  have  been  several 
presbyters,  yet  still  each  presided  over  by  a  single  bishop. 

Irenseus  undoubtedly  calls  the  same  persons  by  the  name  of 
bishops  and  presbyters;  but  we  should  be  misled  by  the  mere 
indiscriminate  use  of  names,  if  we  concluded,  that  therefore  there 
was  in  his  day  no  such  thing  as  a  church-officer  superior  to  the 
general  body  of  presbyters.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  already 
seen  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  power  of  tracing  up  the  suc- 
cession of  ministers  in  the  Churches  unbroken  to  the  Apostles; 
and  this  succession  he  traces,  not  by  the  whole  body  of  presbyters 
in  each,  but  by  the  single  individuals  at  the  head.  Thus,  he  says, 
the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  gave  the  bishopric  of  Rome  to 
Linus ;  to  him  succeeded  Anacletus,  to  Anacletus  Clemens,  to 
Clemens  Evarestus,  to  him  Alexander,  then  Sixtus,  Telesphorus, 
Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus,  Soter,  Eleutherius.  In  the  like  manner 
he  speaks  of  a  regular  descent  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  from  Polycarp.^  Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  regular 
ordination  and  succession  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  is  maintiuned, 
not  by  parity  of  presbyters,  but  by  successive  ordination  of  chief 
pastors,  who  in  their  turn  had  power  to  ordain  others. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
considers  *  the  degrees  (al  npoKoiral)  in  the  Church  on  earth  of 


1  See  Ign.  ad  Epiies,  3,  4,  5,  6 ; 
Mag  lies,  2,  6,  13:  Trail.  2,  7  ;  Philadelpk, 
1,4,  7,  10  ;  Siaffrn.  8,  1 2  ;  Folyc.  6. 

-  £puU  ad  Folycarp,  c.  6,  cited.above. 


*  Martyr.  lynatii.  Coteler.  II.  p.  174. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  21.  E.  iv.  22. 
"  Irenie.  Lib.  lu.  c.  3. 
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bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacons,  to  be  imitations  of  the  angelic 
glory,  and  of  that  dispensation,  which  is  said  to  await  those,  who 
live  in  righteousness,  according  to  the  Gospel.  These,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  being  raised  into  the  clouds,  will  first  minister 
(SiaKoPHv),  then,  receiving  an  advancement  in  glory,  be  enrolled  in 
the  presbytery  imtil  they  come  to  the  perfect  man.'^  Here  it  is 
evident  that  Clement  alludes  to  the  existence  of  three  orders  in 
the  ministry,  which  might  successively  be  passed  through,  and 
which  he  fancifully  considers  like  the  progressive  degrees  of  glory 
hereafter.  Elsewhere  also  he  speaks  of  presbyters,  bishops,  and 
deacons,  saying  that  there  are  various  precepts  or  suggestions  in 
the  Scriptures  pertaining  to  particular  persons,  '  some  for  pres- 
byters, some  for  bishops,  some  for  deacons,^  &c. 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian  has  already  been  sufficiently 
adduced,  when  we  were  on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity.  He,  more  than  once,  enumerates  the  three  orders.^  In 
one  instance  he  asserts,  that  presbyters  and  deacons  could  not 
baptize  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  ;*  challenges  heretics 
to  trace,  as  the  Catholics  could,  the  succession  of  their  bishops  to 
the  Apostles  ;^  and  complains,  that  among  heretics  the  offices  of 
bishops,  deacons,  presbyters,  and  laics,  were  all  confounded.® 

Origen  continually  distinguishes  between  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  Bishop  Pearson^  has  quoted  ten  passages  from  his 
writings,  in  seven  of  which  the  distinction  is  plainly  marked  and 
the  three  orders  are  expressly  enumerated. 

All  these  writers  lived  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Apostles. 
St.  John  is  said  to  have  died  a.d.  ioo,  and  Origen  to  have  been 
bom  A.D.  1 86.  From  the  time  of  Origen  the  case  admits  of  no 
question.  The  first  fifty  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  use  the 
word  bishop  thirty-six  times,  in  appropriation  to  him  that  is 
the  ruler  or  president  of  the  Church,  above  the  clergy  and  laity ; 
twenty-four  times  the  bishop  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
presbyter;  and  fourteen  times  indicated  as  having  particular  care 
for  government,  jurisdiction,  censures,  and  ordinations  committed 
to  him.^    The  first  canon  expressly  enjoins,  that  a  bishop  be  con- 


^  Stromat.  vi.  p.  793.  See  also  Bp. 
Kajc's  Clem,  Alex.  p.  463. 

'  al  tUif  TpeapuripoLS,  al  5*  hruTKlh 
vois'  al  ik  ttAKovois.  K.r.X. — Padag.  UL 
p.  509. 

*  Dt  Baptismo,  c.  IT,  De  Fuyd,  c.  U. 

*  Ibid.  c.  17,  cited  above. 

*  De  PrcBscript.  Ilaereik.  c  3a. 

*  Ibid,  c.  41,  clttid  above. 


^  VindlcuB  IgruU.  ap.  Coteler.  Tom. 
u.  Pt.  u.  p.  yio. 

^  See  Bp.  Taylor's  Epitoopaey  At* 
sertedf  sect.  xxiv. 

All  this  oconrs  in  thefirst  fifty  Canons, 
which  are  received  as  authentic,  being 
quoted  by  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesos,  Chalcedon,  Antioch^ 
and  Carthage.    Ihss^  Hi«£«  ^xeAqviXAa^') 
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secrated  by  two  or  three  bishops.  The  second^  that  a  presbyter 
or  deacon  be  ordained  by  one  bishop.  The  thirty-fifth  forbids 
bishops  to  ordain  out  of  their  own  dioceses.  The  thirty-seyenth 
decrees  synods  of  bishops.  The  thirty-eighth  enjoins  bishops  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  the 
thirty- ninth  forbids  presbyters  and  deacons  to  do  anything  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  bishop.^ 

Having  now  reached  the  age  of  Cyprian,  when  the  existence 
of  regular  diocesan  episcopacy  is  not  questioned  by  the  most  seep- 
tical ;  if  we  look  back  on  the  testimonies  above  cited,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  for  scarcely  any  of  the  undoubted 
events  of  ancient  history  does  there  exist  anything  like  the  weight 
of  contemporary  evidence,  that  we  have  from  the  first,  that, 
in  the  first  century  after  the  Apostolic  age,  there  was  a  marked 
distinction  between  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons;  or  that,  if  the 
names  of  bishops  and  presbyters  were  not  always  distinguished, 
there  was  still  clearly  a  separation  between  the  functions  of  the 
ordinary  presbyter  and  those  of  the  president,  chief  priest,  or 
bishop  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  like  such  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  or  the  usurpation  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  or  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for 
the  wars  of  Carthage,  or  the  very  being  of  such  persons  as  Brennus, 
or  Pyrrhus,  or  Hannibal. 

In  the  age  of  Cyprian  {i.e,  about  a.d.  250)  we  have  abundant 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  forty-four  presbyters  under 
him  ;*  that  Cyprian  himself,  in  like  manner,  presided  over  a  con- 
siderable body  of  presbyters.  The  latter  never  hesitates  to  claim 
supreme  authority,  under  God,  over  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ; 
and  complains  bitterly,  if  any  of  the  presbytery  give  not  due 
honour  to  him  as  their  bishop.^  The  privileges  of  the  presbytery 
were  indeed  carefully  preserved  to  them ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  at  this  early  period,  so  great  an  imparity  prevailed, 
as  we  meet  with  in  some  later  times.     The  dioceses  were  very 


not  apostolical,  but  are  generally  referred 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Rp. 
Beveridge  thinks  they  were  collected  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  They  seem  to  be 
ap))ealed  to  as  authority  by  TertuUian, 
Cyprian,  Constautine  the  Great,  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasius.  See  Codex 
Canonum  Ecclei.  Prim,  iilus.  a  GuL  Be- 
veregio. 

^  BeTeregii  Synodicon,  Tom.  I.  pp.  i., 


'  Euseb.  VI.  43. 

*  See  for  instance,  EpistoL  XVL  *  Quod 
enim  non  periculum  metuere  debemus  de 
offensa  Domini  quando  aliqui  de  Presby- 
teris  nee  Evangelii  nee  loci  sui  memores. 
Bed  neque  futurum  Domini  judicium, 
neque  nunc  sibi  pnepositum  episoopum 
cogitantes,  quod  nunquam  omnino  sub 
antecessoribus  factum  est,  cum  contuuelia 
prsepositi  totum  sibi  vendicant  !*' 
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small  compared  with  their  extent  in  modem  times.  One  Bishop 
generally  had  the  care  of  one  large  town  and  its  immediate 
suburbs :  whence  the  original  name  of  a  diocese  was  not  SiotViyatc 
(diocese),  but  wapoiKia  {parochia),  a  word  not  expressing,  as  of 
late  times,  a  single  congregation  or  parish,  but  implying  the  whole 
town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  that  is,  such  a  precinct 
or  district  as  a  single  bishop  could  govern,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  presbyters.^  The  power  of  bishops  too  over  their  presbyters 
was  in  early  times  limited  in  many  ways.  The  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  348)  ordained,  that  three  bishof  s  should  judge  a  deacon, 
and  not  less  than  six  should  censure  a  presbyter.^  Presbyters 
were  always  looked  on  as  assessors  and  counsellors  to  their 
bishops.'  Bishops  weighed  all  things  by  common  advice,  and  did 
nothing  but  after  deliberation,  with  consent  of  their  clergy.*  Pres- 
byters were  considered  as,  equally  with  the  bishops,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  the  priestly  office  ;^  and  in  the  African  Churches 
and  the  Latin,  though  not  in  the  East,  all  the  presbyters  present 
assisted  the  bishop  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  by  laying  their 
hands  on  his  head.® 

Yet  there  is  no  example  of  ordination  ever  being  entrusted  to 
presbyters  only.  On  one  occasion  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
named  Colluthus,  pretended  to  act  as  a  bishop,  but  a  council  of 
bishops,  assembled  at  Alexandria  under  Hosius  (a.d.  324),  declared 
his  ordinations  null  and  void.^ 

Those,  who  advocate  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
appeal  to  the  language  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome ;  who 
undoubtedly  maintained  with  great  earnestness  the  dignity  of  the 
office  of  Presbyter,  and  esteemed  it  very  little  inferior  to  the  epi- 
scopate. Yet  their  very  words  distinctly  show,  that  in  one  point, 
and  that  the  point  now  in  question,  the  bishop  had  a  power,  not 


^  See  Saicer,  8.  v.  irtipoLKia  ;  and 
Bingh&m  E.  A.  Bk.  ix.  c.  2. 

*  ConcU.  Carthag.  L  Can.  u.  ;  see 
Binghanj,  Bk.  il.  ch.  iii.  sect.  9. 

'  Zi^/i/3ouXoi  Tov  iwuTK&iroVt  crwiipLW 
Kal  pov\^  T^t  iKKXtffflas, — ConttU.  Apo- 
Md.  Lib.  u.  o.  28. 

*  'Qu&ndo  a  primordio  epifcopatui 
mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  uoniilio  vestro, 
et  tine  consensu  plebis,  mea  prirata  sen- 
ten  tiagerere.' — Cyprian.  £pik,  xiv.;  Op. 
Cyp.  BpUt.  p.  38. 

'  Omni  actu  ad  me  perlato  placuit  con- 
trahi  presbyterium,  qui  et  hodie  pnesentes 
faerunt,^  ut  fimiato  oonsilio,  quid  circa 
peifonam  eorum  obtervari  deberet,  con- 


sensu omnium  stataeretur.* — Cornelius 
Cypriauo,  Bpitt.  XLix. ;  Op.  Cypr.  Eput. 
p.  92.  See  Bingham,  Bk.  u.  oh.  xix. 
sect.  8. 

'  *  Qui  cum  Episcopo  Presbyteri  sa- 
cerdotal! honore  conjuncti.  — Cyprian,  ad 
Lucian.  Epigt,  LXi.  See  Binghauii  il  xix. 

14. 

'  It  was  so  ordained  by  the  fourth 

Council  of  Carthage,  and  there  is  a  rule 

to  the  same  purpose  in  the  constitutions 

of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.     See  Bing* 

ham.  n.  xix.  10. 

'  Athanas.  Op.  I.  p.  732,  Colon.    See 

Bingham,  IL  iii.  6 ;  Pfttmei^OutJvtClivarcV 

Pt.  VI.  ch,  W. 
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entrusted  to  the  presbyter.  St.  Chrysostom  says^  that '  bishops 
excel  presbyters  only  in  the  power  of  ordination'^  And  St.  Jerome 
asks,  'What  does  a  bishop  which  a  presbyter  does  not^  except  or- 
daining  ?'*  It  is  true  that  St.  Jerome^  arguing  from  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy^  contends  that  Episcoptu  and  Presbyter 
originally  designated  the  same  office,  and  thinks  that  one  was 
aflterwards  placed  above  the  rest^  to  avoid  schism  in  the  Church. 
This,  however,  is  evidently  only  his  own  private  inference  from 
Scripture.  He  relates,  indeed,  that  at  Alexandria^  from  the  time 
of  St.  Mark  to  Heradas  and  Dionysius^  the  presbyters  used  to  elect 
one  from  among  themselves,  and  having  placed  him  aloft  {in  excel- 
siori  ffradu),  saluted  him  Episcopus;  as  if  an  army  should  make  a 
general  {imperator),  or  a  body  of  deacons  an  archdeacon.'  But  we 
cannot  infer  from  this  that  St.  Jerome  means  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  distinct  consecration  of  the  bishop  so  elected ;  for  it  is 
merely  of  the  election,  not  of  the  ordination  of  their  bishop,  that 
he  speaks ;  and  he  simply  adduces  this  as  an  instance  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  episcopacy ;  viz.  the 
appointment  by  the  presbyters  of  one  &om  among  themselves  to 
preside  over  thcm.^ 

Hilary  the  Deacon  says,  that  '  the  ordination  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  is  the  same,  for  both  are  priests  ;  but  the  bishop  is  first ; 
for  every  bishop  is  a  presbyter,  not  every  presbyter  a  bishop.'*  All 
this  is  true,  except  inasmuch  as  he  says,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  and  this  is 
evidently  the  private  opinion  (deduced  from  the  language  of  St. 
Paul)  of  a  person  not  much  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  afterwards 
joined  the  Luciferian  schism.  What  he  says  in  another  place,^ 
that  '  in  Egypt,  even  to  his  days,  presbyters  sealed  (consignant), 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,'  does  not  mean  that  they  ordained^ 
but  that  they  confirmed;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  early  ages,  pres- 
byters were  sometimes  permitted  to  confirm,  by  delegation  of  the 
episcopal  power.^ 

The  only  decided  opponent  of  episcopacy  in  primitive  times  was 
Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia^  of  the 


1  X€ip9Toylq.  fUvjj. — Horn.  ix.  in  I  ad 
Tim. 

'  '  Quid  enim  fkcit,  exctpta  ordinatiime, 
euUcopus,  quod  preiby ter  uon  facial  V — 
Jipist,  ad  Evangaium,  Ep.  loi ;  Op.  Tom. 
IV.  pan  ii.  p.  802. 

^  Ibid. 

*  See  BUhop  Hall,  Episcopacy  of  Di- 
vuie  Eighty  Pu  ii.  Kct.  15  j  Bj).  J.  Taylor, 


On  Epitcopacy,  seot.  33 :  Biugham,  11. 

iii.  5  ;  Paliuer,   On  the   Churchy  Ft.  vi. 

cb.  iv. 

^  In  I  Titth,  iiL  in  Oper,  Ambroi, 

'  In  Eplus,  iv.  *  Denique  apud  ^gyp* 

turn  presby  teri  coDsignaiity  li  pneseoi  non 

git  episcopus.' 

'  See  Bingham,  Bk.  xix.  chap.  ii.  sectU 

2,  4  ;  Paluitr,  Ft.  vi.  ch.  L  vi. 
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fonrtli  century.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  bishop^  Eustathius^ 
and  was  thence  led^  among  other  ercors^  to  declare  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  altogether  equal,  and  that  a  presbyter  could 
ordain,  as  well  as  a  bishop.  Epiphanius  says,  he  was  altogether  an 
Arian  heretic  {'Apuavo^  /ilu  to  wop).  His  sentiments  were  wholly 
rejected  by  the  Catholics,  and  his  sect  driven  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Church;^  it  being  a  settled  doctrine  at  that  day,  that  the 
order  of  bishops  excelled  the  order  of  presbyters, '  inasmuch  as  the 
order  of  bishops  can  beget  fathers  to  the  Church  by  ordination, 
but  the  order  of  presbyters  can  but  beget  sons  by  baptism/^ 

The  review,  then,  which  has  been  taken  of  the  primitive  testi- 
mony, proves  this ;  that,  in  the  earliest  ages,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  whither  the  Church  had  penetrated,  whilst  all  churches 
had  their  regular  ministers  of  the  two  orders  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  yet  in  every  city  there  was  one  chief  presbyter,  presiding 
over  the  clergy  of  that  city  and  its  suburb  {irapoiKia),  and  that  to 
him  was  committed  the  power  of  ordination,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Article,  he  had  ^  public  authority  given  him  in  the  Church, 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  Vineyard/     Whether 
he  was  to  be  esteemed  of  a  different  order,  or  of  the  same  order, 
differing  only  in  degree ;'  in  any  case,  by  universal  consent,  he 
was  the  minister  of  ordination.     Other  presbyters,  equally  with 
him,  received   authority  to   teach,  to   baptize,   to   minister  the 
Eucharist ;  but  he  only  had  authority  to  ordain.    Such  authority 
was  believed  to  have  been  derived  to  bishops  from  the  Apostles. 
And  the  principle  on  which  their  ordinations  were  deemed  valid, 
was,  not  merely  that  they  themselves  had  the  priestly  office,  but 
that  they  had  received  authority  (authority  by  regular  episcopal 
descent)  to  give  ordination  and  mission  to  others. 

Those  who  maintain  the  validity  of  presbyterian  orders,  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  bishops  were  themselves  but  presbyters.  Those 
who  maintain  that  episcopal  ordination  is  necessary,  reply  that, 


^  Bpiphanias,    Hceres.    75 ;    August. 
Bare*.  53. 

*  Epiphanius,  IM. 

'  The  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and 
diTines,  both  of  the  Roman  and  reformed 
epiaooiMd  churches,  haTe  seemed  doubtful 
whether  bishops  and  presbyters  were  of 
different  degrees  in  the  same  order,  or  of 
difRvrent  orders.  The  distinction  between 
presbyter  and  deacon  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  greater  than  that  between 
bishop  and  presbyter ;  the  eminence  of 
the  buhop  oTer  the  presbyter  consisting 
•hieflj  in  the  power  of  ordination.  Sir  W. 


Palmer  enumerates  as  adrocates  for  iden- 
tity of  order,  but  inferiority  of  degree, 
Clemens   Koroanus,    Polycarp,  Ireneeus, 
Clemens  Alexand.,  TertuUian,  Firmilian, 
Jerome,  Hilary  the  Deacon,  Chrysostoro, 
Augustine,  Theodoret,   Sedulins,  Prima- 
sius,  Isidore  Hispalensis,  Bede,  Alcuin, 
the  Synod  of  Aix,  in  819,  Amalarius, 
Hugo  S.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexan- 
der Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Thomas  Aquinas,  Sootus,  Cajetan, 
Durandus,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  many 
reformers  of  the  i6th  oentat^,    'SiVtBAit^ 
Pt.  IT.  eh.  i. 
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eren  though  bishops  be  themselTes  presbyters^  jet  they  only^  and 
not  all  presbyters  alike,  had  the  authority  to  ordain ;  and  therefore 
that  without  them  ordination  could  not  take  place.  This  was  the 
constant  creed  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  schoolmen  after  them. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  later  writers  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  have  not  greatly  insisted  on  the  three  orders,  but  have 
generally  classed  together  the  first  and  second,  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, under  the  common  name  of  sacerdotes,  priests ;  influenced 
herein  by  the  high  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  disposition  to  reserve  supreme  episcopal  authority 
to  the  Pope.^  Yet  they  have  never  thought  of  permitting  any  but 
the  bishop  to  administer  ordination,  which  is  by  them  esteemed  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Church;  but  have  ever  held  bishops  to  be 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  superior  to  presbyters,  and  qualified, 
which  the  other  clergy  were  not,  to  confirm  and  to  ordain.' 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Lutherans,  meeting  with 
nothing  but  opposition  from  the  bishops,  were  constrained  to  act 
without  them.  Yet  Luther  and  his  followers  constantly  acted 
under  appeal  to  a  general  council.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg 
fully  conceded  to  bishops  the  power  of  the  keys,  i.e.  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  and  of  administering 
the  Sacraments  ;^  and  declared  that  bishops  should  retain  all  their 
legitimate  authority,  if  only  they  would  not  urge  such  traditions 
as  could  not  be  kept  with  a  good  conscience.^  The  Lutherans 
earnestly  protested,  that  they  much  wished  to  retain  episcopacy, 
but  that  the  bishops  forced  them  to  reject  sound  doctrine,  and 
therefore  they  were  unable  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  them  ; 
and  they  '  openly  testified  to  the  world,  that  they  would  willingly 
continue  the  canonical  government,  if  only  the  bishops  would 
cease  to  exercise  cruelty  upon  the  Churches.'* 


'  The  Council  of  Trtnt,  Sees,  xxiii. 
cap.  1,  reckons  seven  orders  of  ministers, 
sacerdotes,  diaconi,  subdiaconi,  acolytbi, 
ezorcistfe,  lectores,  ostiarii.  The  CJouncil 
of  Nice  itself  (Can.  3}  had  given  the  name 
of  icX^pos  to  others  besides  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons:  and  the  third  Council 
of  Carthage  made  a  Canon  (Can.  ^3)  on 
ptir]X)se  to  confirm  the  title  to  them. 
(Bingham.  I.  v.  7.) 

*  Vid.  Condi.  Trident.  Scss.  xxin. 
cap.  4. 

>  Confess.  Angnst.  De  Potcstate  Eccle- 
iiastica,  SyllogCt  pp.  iSi,  225. 

*  IMd.  pp.  157,  331. 

'  'Episcopi  sacerdotes  nostros  nut 
cogimt  hoo  doctrime  genus,  quod  confes»i 
sumuF,  abjicer*  et  damnare,  aut  nova  et 


inaudtta  cmdelitate  miseros  et  innooentet 
oocidunt.  Hsb  caussB  impediunt  quo 
minus  agnoscant  hos  episcopos  nostri 
sacerdotes.  Ita  ssevitia  episcoporum  in 
causa  est,  quare  alicubi  dbsolvitur  iUa 
eanonica  politia,  quam  nos  magnopere 
cupiebamuB  conservare.  Ipei  viderint 
quomodo  rationem  Deo  reddituri  sint, 
quod  dissipant  ecclesiam.  Porro  hie 
iterum  volumus  testatum,  nos  libenter 
conservaturos  esse  ecclesiasticam  et  oano- 
nicam  politiam,  si  modo  episcopi  desinant 
in  nostras  ecclesias  savire.' — Apologia 
Confessionis,  Art.  vn.  §  14.  See  Bp. 
Hall's  Episcopacy,  Int.  Sect.  3.  The 
above  passage  is  given  at  greater  length 
in  Bp.  Wordsworth's  Tkeqphilut  Anglica- 
nus,  eh.  zi. 
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The  Calvioists^  though  in  like  manner  rejecting  their  bishops^ 
who  would  have  bound  thend  to  Rome,  declared  themselves  ready 
to  submit  to  a  lawful  hierarchy.  Calvin  said,  that  those,  who 
would  not  submit  themselves  to  such,  were  deserving  of  any  ana- 
thema.^ Even  Beza  thought  it  insane  to  reject  all  episcopacy ;  and 
wished  that  the  Church  of  England  might  continue  to  enjoy  for 
ever  that  singular  bounty  of  God.* 

John  Knox  himself  was  not  a  favourer  of  that  parity  of  minis- 
ters, which  Andrew  Melville  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  but  may  be  considered  as,  more  or  less,  a  witness  for 
the  distinction  of  bishops  and  presbyters.' 

In  the  English  Church,  the  primitive  rule  of  episcopal  ordina- 
tion and  apostolical  descent  has  never  been  infringed.  The  Article 
under  consideration  is  the  only  authorized  formulary,  which  seems 
in  the  least  degree  ambiguous.  The  ambiguity,  however,  is  not 
,  real,  but  apparent  only ;  as  it  is  clearly  stated  that  not  all,  who  are 
themselves  ministers,  can  ordain ;  but  only  those  invested  with 
public  authority  in  the  Church  to  send  others  into  the  Vineyard. 
This  is  a  complete  description  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  chief  presbyter, 
invested,  over  and  above  other  presbyters,  with  the  power  of 
sending  labourers  into  the  Vineyard. 

The  first  germ  of  this  Article  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  divines, 
A.D.  1538.*  About  the  same  year,  or  soon  after,  a  paper  was  written 
by  Cranmer,  De  Ordine  et  Ministerio  Sacerdotum  et  Episcoporum, 
in  which  the  divine  authority  of  priests  and  bishops,  the  superiority 
of  bishops,  and  their  succession  from  the  Apostles,  are  strongly 
maintained.^  The  same  kind  of  language  is  used  in  the  InstittUion 
of  a  Christian  Man,  set  forth  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  somewhat 
earlier.*  In  the  year  1 5  40,  Henry  Vlllth,  in  regard  of  a  more  exact 
reviewof  the  Institution  of  a  CAm/tanilfan,  appointed  several  learned 
men  to  deliberate  about  sundry  points  of  religion,  and  to  give  in 
their  sentiments  distinctly.  Seventeen  questions  were  proposed  to 
them  concerning  the  Sacraments   and  ordination.'^     All  agreed, 


1  '  Talem  nobis  hierarchiam  si  exhi- 
beani  in  qua  sic  emioeant  episcopi,  at 
Christo  subease  non  recusent,  at  ab  Illo 
iaoquam  ab  unioo  Capite  pendeant  et  ad 
Ipsum  referantar :  .  .  .  turn  vero  nullo 
son  aiiathemate  dignos  fatear,  si  qui  erunt, 
qui  non  earn  reverentur,  summaque  obe- 
dientia  observant.*— Calvin.  De  Necesn- 
iaU  Reform.  Ecc1-e»,  See  also  InatUut,  iv. 
e.  xo.     See  HiUl,  as  above. 

s  '  Fruatar   sane    ista  singalari   Dei 


beneficentia,  quae  utinam  ill!  sitperpetna.' 
— Beza  od  Sarav.  apad  Hall,  Epitcttpaeif, 
sect.  4, 

'  Harington's  Notes  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  ch.  iii. 

•  Cranmer's  Workt,  by  Jenkyns,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  a86. 

•  Ibid.  p.  300. 

•  Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII  L 

7  Strype*s  Ohinmer,  p.  i  xo. 
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except  one^  that  bishops  had  the  anthoritj  to  make  presbyters;  and 
almost  all  agreed^  that  none  besides  had  this  power.  Their  general 
opinion  was^  that  a  bishop  further  reqxured  consecration^  though 
Cox  thought  institution  with  imposition  of  hands  sufficient.  But  at 
this  time  Cranmer  appears  to  have  been  much  wavering  on  the 
subject  of  ordination.    He  had  imbibed  a  very  high  notion  of  the 
Divine  prerogative  of  Christian  princes ;  and  some  of  his  answers 
indicate  a  belief  that  Christian  kings,  as  well  as  bishops^  had  power 
to  ordain  ministers.   Still  he  adds^  as  if  doubtful  of  the  soundness 
of  his  position,  'This  is  mine  opinion  and  sentence  at  this  present, 
which  nevertheless  I  do  not  temerariously  define,  but  refer  the 
judgment  thereof  wholly  to  your  majesty.'^     Several  of  the  other 
divines  had  afterwards  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the  Liturgy  and  the 
Ordinal ;  and  all  had  expressed  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  Archbishop.    But  the  Archbishop^s  own  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  theory  hastily  taken  up,  and  as  speedily  relinquished^  at  a 
period  when  all  opinions  were  undergoing  a  great  revolution,  and 
when  the  reformers  were  generally  inclined  to  overrate  the  regal, 
and  underrate  the  episcopal  authority  ;  since  kings  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  fostered,  and  bishops  checked  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Necessary  Doctrine^  which 
was  the  result  of  this  review  of  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
contains  the  strongest  language  concerning  'order,'  as  'the  gift  or 
grace  of  ministration  in  Christ's  Church,  given  of  God  to  Christian 
men  by  the  consecration  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands,'  and 
concerning  a  continual  succession  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 
This  was  set  forth  a.d,  i  543.     In  1548,  Cranmer  himself  put  out 
what  is  called  Cranmer's  Catechism,  which,  though  not  written  by 
him,  was  translated  and  published  by  his  authority.    In  this  the 
Apostolical  descent,  Episcopal  ordination,  and  the  power  of  the 
Keys,  are  strongly  enforced  and  greatly  enlarged  upon.'     Bishop 
Burnet  remarks  on  it,  that  'it  is  plain  that  Cranmer  had  now  quite 
laid  aside  those  singular  opinions  which  he  formerly  held  of  the 
ecclesiastical  functions ;  for  now,  in  a  work  which  was  wholly  his 
cwn,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other,  he  fully  sets  forth  their 
divine  institution.'*     In  1549,  Cranmer  and  twelve  other  divines 


^  See  Jenkyna*  Cranmer,  Vol.  n.  p. 
98,  vhere  Craoiner's  answers  are  giren. 
All  the  replies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Humet  On  th^  Reformat  ion,  and 
Collier's  EcdetUutical  History,  b^  also 
Jenkyns*  preface  to  his  edition  of  Cranmer, 
Vol.  I.  p.  xxxii.  &0. 


*  See  at  length  Formulariea  of  Faitk, 
p.  «77. 

*  See  Cranmer *s  CaiechUm,  p.    19,:^ 
&c.     Oxford,  1S29. 

*  Burnet,    Ui^Ury    of   JUformaiion, 
Yd.  n.  Pt.  2.  ^       J  "* 
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drew  np  the  Ordinal,  where  it  is  declared  that  'from  the  Apostles' 
times,  there  have  been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Chnrch; 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  */  it  is  said  that  none  were  admitted 
to  them  bnt  'by  public  prayer  with  imposition  of  hands;'  and  it  is 
enjoined  that  hereafter  all  persons  to  be  ordained  shall  be  admitted 
according  to  the  form  laid  down  in  the  Ordinal,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  1552, 
the  Reformatio  Legum  was  published,  the  chief  writer  of  which 
was  the  Archbishop.  In  this  again  the  three  orders,  of  bishop, 
presbyter,  and  deacon,  are  distinctly  treated  of.  For  bishops  are 
claimed  the  powers  of  jurisdiction  and  ordination,  and  all  three 
orders  are  spoken  of  as  evidently  holding  their  offices  on  Scriptural 
authority  and  by  Divine  appointment.^  Cranmer  therefore  could 
only  have  entertained  for  a  short  time  the  peculiar  opinions,  which 
in  1540  he  unhappily  expressed.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  Ordinal  is  expressly  sanctioned  and  authorized,  not  only  as 
part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  by  the  XXXVIth  Article;' 
and  we  may  observe,  that,  not  only  is  episcopal  ordination  enjoined 
by  it,  but  in  its  present  form  it  forbids,  that  any  shall  hereafter  be 
'accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  suffered  to  execute  any 
of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
admitted  thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or 
hath  had  formerly  episcopal  consecration  or  ordination.'^ 


^  Reform,  Leg,  l^t.  Jk  Ecduia  et  Mi- 
miMtrit  ijtu,  capp.  3,  4,  10 — 11. 

*  The  question  oonceniiDg  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  remarkable  expressions  in 
1540,  and  subeeqnent  change  of  opinion, 
is  ably  disposed  of  by  Chancellor  Haring- 
ton,  Succestion  of  Bithapt  in  the  Church 
of  England.  See  also  his  Two  Ordination 
JSermons,    Exeter,  1845. 

'  The  Church  of  England  has  always 
acted  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  althoagh  many  of 
lier  writers  haye  shown  consideration  for 
the  difBculties  of  the  Continental  Protes- 
tants. It  has  been  asserted  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  ffist,  of  England,  Vol.  L  p. 
75,  that  'in  the  year  1603  the  proTince  of 
Canterbury'  (t.e.  in  Canon  55)  'solemnly 
iwsognised  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a 
Church  in  which  episcopal  ordination  was 
unknown,  as  a  branch  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Chnrch  of  Christ.'     This  statement  has 


been  clearly  disproTed  by  Chancellor 
Harington,  who  has  demonstrated,  that 
at  least  a  titular  episcopacy  then  existed 
in  Scotland,  and  Uiat  there  was  'a  full 
determination  to  restore  a  regularly  con- 
secrated episcopacy.'  See  a  Letter  on  the 
LVth  Canon  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
by  E.  C.  Harington,  x.a.  BiringtonSy 
1851. 

*  The  foUowtng  writers  may  be  con* 
suited  by  the  student,  both  as  containing 
the  arguments  for  episcopacy  and  the  suc- 
cession of  ministers,  and  as  showing  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Anglican  divines 
on  the  subject.  Hooker,  Book  vn. ;  Hall, 
Episcopacy  of  Divine  Right;  Taylor,  On 
J^piicopacy;  ChillingworUi,  Divine  Insti* 
tution  of  ^piecopaey;  Leslie,  On  the  Qua- 
lijications  to  administer  the  Sacraments; 
Potter,  On  Church  Government ;  Bingham, 
E,  A,  Bk.  11. ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church, 
Part  VI. 

O  O 
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TTTE  may  proceed^  as  in  the  last  section^  to  show  that. 

If  I.  There  is  a  regular  order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian 
Church  set  apart  for  sacred  offices,  and  that  no  one  may  assume 
their  functions,  except  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent. 

II.  There  are  regular  ministers  of  ordination,  to  whom  public 
authority  is  given  to  send  labourers  into  the  Vineyard. 

I.  The  example  of  the  old  Testament  priesthood  is  clearly  to 
the  point.  One  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  set  apart  for  sacred 
offices  in  general,  and  of  that  tribe  one  whole  family  for  special 
priestly  ministration. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  priesthood,  and  especially  the  high 
priesthood,  was  typical  of  Christ.  He  is  the  great  High  Priest 
over  the  House  of  God.  Therefore  it  is  argued,  all  other  priest- 
hood has  ceased.  It  is  however  equally  true,  that  the  kings  and 
prophets  of  old  were  as  much  types  of  Christ  as  were  the  high 
priests.  Christ  is  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Yet  still  it  is 
lawful  that  there  should  be  kings  and  prophets  under  the  Gospel, 
for  we  read  of  many  prophets  in  the  Church  (Acts  ii.  1 7 ;  xi.  27; 
xiii.  I ;  XV.  32;  xxi.  9, 10;  i  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  11)  ;  and  we 
are  specially  enjoined  to  'honour  the  king^  (i  Pet.  ii.  17). 

In  one  sense,  doubtless,  there  are  no  such  prophets,  kings,  or 
priests  now,  as  there  were  under  the  Law.  Kings  were  then  rulers 
of  the  theocracy,  vicegerents  of  God  in  governing  the  Church  of 
God.  Prophets  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  Him  who  was  to 
come.  Priests  offered  up  daily  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  in  type  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  So,  in 
such  a  sense,  are  there  now  neither  prophets,  priests,  nor  kings. 
But  as  the  coming  of  the  King  and  Prophet  has  not  abolished  the 
kingly  or  prophetic  office,  so  the  coming  of  the  Great  High  Priest 
has  not  of  necessity  done  away  with  all  priestly  functions  in  the 
Church,  but  only  with  such  as  of  their  own  nature  belonged  to  the 
typical  and  ceremonial  dispensation.  Nay  !  we  may  fairly  argue, 
that  as  sacred  things  in  the  old  Testament  needed  the  ministry  of 
consecrated  officers,  so  the  still  more  sacred  things  of  the  new 
Testament  would  be  likely  to  need  the  attendance  of  those  specially 
set  apart.  And,without  controversy,  the  Gospel  and  the  Sacraments 
are  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the  Law  and  the  sacrifices;  and 
hence,  '  if  the  ministration  of  death  ....  was  glorious/  we  could 
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•easily  imagine^  that  the  '  ministration  of  the  Spirit  would  be  rather 
glorious  /  that  '  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  was  glory, 
much  more  would  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in 
^lory'  (2  Cor.  iii.  7^  8^  9).  In  the  old  Testament  the  priests  were 
appointed,  first  to  minister  in  the  sacrifices^  and  then  to  teach  the 
people  (Lev.  x.  1 1 ;  Dent  xxxiii.  10 ;  Hag.  iL  1 1  ;  MaL  ii.  7). 
We  still  need  the  ministration^  not  of  sacrifices^  but  of  Sacra- 
ments ;  and  the  instruction  of  the  Church  is  at  least  as  necessary 
:as  the  instruction  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  said^  however,  that  all  Christians  are  priests^  and  that  a 
-distinct  ministry  is  therefore  needless  and  inconsistent  (see  i  Vet 
ii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  10).  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  wherever 
Christians  are  said  to  be  priests,  they  are  also  said  to  be  kinffs* 
We  know  that  the  kingly  character,  which  Christ  bestows  on  His 
people,  has  not  abolished  monarchy ;  why  should  their  priestly 
character  have  abolished  ministry  ?  Besides  which,  the  very  pas- 
sages in  the  new  Testament,  in  which  Christians  are  called  a  *  royal 
priesthood,'  '  kings  and  priests,'  are  absolute  quotations  from  the 
old  Testament,  where  the  very  same  titles  are  given  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Jews.  '  Te  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  o{  priests, 
:a  holy  nation'  (Exod.  xix.  6).  The  Septuagint  Version  of  Exodus 
and  the  Greek  of  St.  Peter  are  almost  the  same.  The  one  did 
not  forbid  a  special  priesthood  in  Israel ;  the  other  therefore  can- 
not disprove  a  ministry  in  the  Church.  It  was  indeed  argued  on 
one  occasion,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  congregation  made  it 
useless  to  have  priests  at  all.^  But  how  far  the  argument  was  safe 
the  sequel  showed,  when  the  earth  swallowed  up  Korah  and  his 
•company,  and  fourteen  thousand  of  the  people  died  of  the  plague, 
because  they  had  listened  to  his  reasoning  (Num.  xvi.  32,  33, 
45 — ^49).  It  is  difficult  to  see,  where  the  difference  lies  between 
this  statement  of  Korah  and  the  modern  denial  of  a  Christian 
ministry,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  Christian  Church  is  a  holy 
and  spiritual  priesthood ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  what 
can  be,  if  this  be  not,  the  *  gainsaying  of  Core,'  so  strongly  re- 
buked by  St.  Jude  (ver.  11). 

Now  it  was  foretold  by  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  21)  that,  when  the  Gen- 
tiles were  brought  in,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
some  among  them  should  be  taken  *  for  priests  and  for  Levites.' 
This  looks  much  like  a  prophecy  of  a  ministry  to  be  established 


>  Kmnb.  xvi.  3 :  '  Ye  take  too  mach 
upon  yoo,  seeing  the  whole  congregation 
holy,  ereiy  one  of  them,  and  the  Lobo 


is  among  them ;  wherefore  thos  lift  ye  np 
yoonelTea  above  the  oong;ce^t\oii  ot  \>Dk» 
LokdV 
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under  the  Ghwpel ^  with  some  analogy  to  that  under  the  Law.  Ac* 
cordingly^oor  blessed  Lord^  even  daring  His  own  personal  ministry, 
whilst  the  Great  High  Priest  was  bodily  ministering  on  eartb, 
appointed  two  distinct  orders  of  ministers  under  Himself^  first 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  i ),  secondly^  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  i) ; 
and  this  with  evident  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel^  and 
the  seventy  elders  among  the  Jews.  He  gave  them  power  to 
preach  the  Gospel  (Matt.  x.  7 ;  Luke  x.  9),  to  bless  those  that 
received  them  (Matt.  x.  12^  13;  Luke  x.  5>6)jto  denounce  God's 
judgments  on  those  that  rejected  them  (MJatt.  x.  14;  Luke  x.  lo, 
11).  He  assured  them^  that  he  that  received  them  received  Him, 
that  he  that  despised  them  despised  Him  (Matt.  x.  40 ;  Luke  x. 
16).  And  He  further  endued  them  with  miraculous  powers, 
because  of  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  ministration.  More- 
over, He  promised  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  might  bind  and  loose;  i.e.  excommunicate  offenders  and 
absolve  the  penitent  (Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18).  All  this  was 
whilst  He  Himself  went  in  and  out  among  them,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  His  own  Church.  When  He  was  about  to  suffer.  He 
instituted  one  of  the  Sacraments  of  His  Church,  and  gave  especial 
authority  to  the  Apostles  to  minister  it  (Lukexxii.  19 ;  i  Cor.  xi. 
^4,  25 ;  compare  1  Cor.  x.  16) ;  it  being  apparent  from  the  state- 
ment of  St.  John,  that  they  had  before  received  authority,  not 
only  to  preach,  but  to  baptize  (John  iv.  2).  At  last,  when  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  He  gave  fuller  commission,  to  those,  who 
were  now  to  be  the  chief  ministers  in  His  kingdom,  to  go  forth 
with  His  authority  to  preach  and  to  baptize  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)^ 
He  said  unto  them,  'Peace  be  unto  you :  as  My  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  He  breathed  on  them,  and  said 
unto  them,  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  :^  whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx.  ai,  aa,  23).  He  enjoined 
them  to  feed  His  sheep  (John  xxi.  15 — 17).  Lastly,  He  promised 
to  be  '  with  them  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world'  (Matt, 
xxviii.  20).  Then  He  left  the  Church,  thus  organized  with  Aposles 
and  ciders ;  and  ten  days  afterwards  sent  down  the  miraculous 
enlightening  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  more  fully  to  qualify  His 
chosen  ministers  for  the  work  which  lay  upon  them.     Accordingly, 


1  *The  Holy  Ghost,'  for  the  work  of 

the  ministry,  the  ordaioing  influences  of 

the  Spirit    It  could  not  liaye  been  the 

ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit,  for  they 

Jud  been  long  living  under  them ;  nor  was 


it  the  miraoulous  baptism  of  the  Church 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  did  not  come 
upon  them  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts 
ii.  I. 
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the  Apostle  says^ '  When  He  ascended  up  on  high^  He  gave  gifts 

unto  men He  gave  some   (as)   Apostles^  and  some  (as) 

prophets,  and  some,  evangelists,  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ^  (Eph.  iv.  8,  ii,  la,  &c.). 

The  ministry  so  constituted  continued  to  work.  The  college 
of  Apostles  was  perfected  by  the  addition  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  26). 
The  Apostles  preached,  baptized,  broke  bread  (i.e,  ministered  the 
HolyCommunion),  and  governed  theChurch.  Afterwards,  believers 
multiplying,  and  the  Apostles  and  elders  not  having  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Church,  they  ordained  the 
third  order,  of  deacons,  whose  ordination  was  performed  by  laying 
on  of  hands ;  and  so  they  also  were  then  empowered  to  preach  and 
to  baptize  (Acts  viii.  5,  12,  13,  38),  though  not  to  perform  some 
functions  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  (Acts  viii,  15,  17). 

Thenceforward,  we  find  baptism,  breaking  of  bread,  and  preach- 
ing, ever  performed  by  regular  ministers,  Apostles,  elders,  deacons. 
TThe  Apostles,  as  they  go  on  their  missionary  journeys,  *  ordain 
them  elders  in  every  Church'  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  ^  elders'  meet 
with  the  Apostles  in  solemn  council  about  the  a£Pairs  of  the  church 
{Acts  zv.  2).  When  St.  Paul  takes  leave  of  the  Churches,  he 
sends  to  the  '  elders'  and  addresses  them  with  the  exhortation, 
'^  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood'  (Acts  xx.  17,  28). 
We  find  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Epistles,  that  the  settled 
Churches  had  '  bishops  and  deacons'  (Phil.  i.  i).  St.  Peter 
•exhorts  the  '  elders'  of  the  Church  to  '  feed  the  flock  of  God' 
(i  Pet.  V.  i.  2).  St  James  bids  the  sick  to  send  for  the  'elders 
of  the  Church  to  pray  over  them'  (James  v.  14).  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  and  other  Christian  pastors,  as  '  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God'  (i  Cor.  iv.  i).  He  exhorts 
Archippus  to  take  heed  to  the  ministry,  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord,  to  fulfil  it  (Col.  iv.  17).  Especially  we  find  in  his 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  own 
Apostleship  he  appointed  others,  who  had  previously  received  the 
gift  of  God  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (i  Tim.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6), 
that  they  might,  as  the  Apostles  had  hitherto  done, '  ordain  elders 
in  every  city'  (Tit.  i.  5;  i  Tim.  i.  3,  v.  21,  22,  &;c.).  Directions 
are  given  for  proving,  examining,  and  commissioning  elders, 
presbyters  or  bishops,  and  deacons,  which  was  to  be  done  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those  chief  ministers,  themselves  1\\>\^ 
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«po8tolicall7  sent.     (See  i  Tim.  iii.  i — 1 3,  y.  21,22;  Tit  i.  5— 7,. 
&c.)     The  elden  so  ordained  were  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of 
double  honour,  especially  if  th^  ruled  well  and  laboured  in  the 
word  and  doctrine  (x  Tim.  y.  17).     And  the  Church  is  exhorted 
to  obey  those^  who  had  thus  '  the  role  oyer  them ^  and  who  watdied 
for  their  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account^  (Heb.  xiiL  17). 
Thus  we  findj  that  a  regular  ministry  was  established,  ordained, 
after  a  set  form,  by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  ApoatleB  or  other 
chief  ministers  empowered  by  them;  that  they  preached  and 
administered  the  Sacraments;  that  they  were  called  ministeis- 
and  stewards  of  QoAU  mysteries ;  that  they  were  urged  faithfully 
to  fulfil  their  ministry,  and  that  the  people  were  urged  to  attend 
to  them  and  respect  them.     Those  who  sent  them  forth  were 
ediorted  to  be  careful  and  circumspect  how  they  ordained  them. 
Now,  all  this  prfives,  that  this  public  office  not  only  existed, 
but  was  not  to  be  undertaken,  except  by  persons  lawfully  called 
and  sent.    St.  Paul  reasons,  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  could  not 
be  undertaken,  except  by  him  '  that  is  called  of  Gk)d^  as  was  Aaron'' 
(Heb.  y.  4).     He  even  adds,  that '  Christ  also  glorified  not  Him« 
self  to  be  made  an  High  Priest'  (ver.  5).   But  the  Gospel  ministry 
was  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Law ;  '  for  if  the  ministration 
of  condemnation  be  glory,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  exceed  in  glory'  (2  Cor.  iii.  9).  Hence  we  reasonably 
should  conclude^  that  it,  too,  could  not  be  self-assumed.     And  we 
find  accordingly^  that  the  Apostles  ask^  '  How  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent  ?'  (Rom.  x.  15) :  that  they  highly  estimate  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  saying,  '  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?'  (2  Cor.  ii.  16) :  that  they  dissuade  people  from 
rashly  seeking  to  intrude  into  it  (James  iii.  i) :  and  that,  so  fSeur 
from  considering  all  Christians  as  equally  ministers  of  Christ, 
they  ask^  'Are  all  Apostles,  are  all  prophets,  are  all  teachers?^ 
(i  Cor.  xii.  29).     On  the  contrary  they  plainly  teach  us,  that 
the  Church  is  a  body,  in  which  God  ordains  different  stations  for 
different  members,  some  to  be  eyes,  other   ears,  some  hands, 
others  feet ;  all  necessary,  all  to  be  honoured,  but  some  in  more 
honourable  place  than  the  rest. 

II.  The  new  Testament  contains  evidence,  that,  besides  the 
ordinary  ministers,  viz.  presbyters  and  deacons,  there  were  always 
certain  chief  presbyters  who  were  ministers  of  ordination,  having 
authority  to  send  labourers  into  the  Vineyard. 

Under  the  Law,  besides  the  ordinary  priest  and  Levites,  there 
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as  always  the  high  priest^  and  therefore  three  orders  or  degrees 
r  ministry.  When  onr  blessed  Lord  Himself  was  upon  earth, 
[e  ordained  two  orders  of  ministers  under  Himself;  the  Apostles 
nd  the  seventy  disciples.  Here  again  was  a  threefold  cord,  Christ 
iswering  to  the  high  priest,  the  Apostles  to  the  priests,  the  seventy 
}  the  Levites.  But  onr  Lord  was  to  depart  from  them ;  and  for 
le  future  government  of  His  Church  we  find  a  promise,  that '  in 
le  regeneration^  (t.^.  in  the  new  state  of  things  under  the  Gospel 
r  Christ,  the  renovation  of  the  Church)  the  twelve  Apostles 
liould '  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel' 
tfatt.  xix.  28).  '  What  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  the  whole 
hurch  of  God  ?  For  whereof  did  the  first  Christian  Church  con- 
st, but  of  converted  Jews  ?  And  whither  did  our  Saviour  bend 
U  his  allusions,  but  to  them  ?  They  had  their  twelve  princes  of 
ie  tribes  of  their  fathers  (Numb.  i.  16).  They  had  their  seventy 
iders,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  (Numb.  xi.  16,  17). 
he  Son  of  (rod  afiects  to  imitate  His  former  polity,  and  therefore 
booses  His  twelve  and  seventy  disciples  to  sway  His  evangelical 
hurch/^ 

Thus,  when  the  Saviour  in  body  departed  from  them.  He  left 
ehind  Him  twelve  Apostles  to  sit  on  the  thrones  or  seats  of 
Dvemment  in  the  Church,  and  under  them  seventy  elders  to  act 
ith  them,  as  their  fellow  labourers  and  assessors.  (See  Acts  xv. 
2,  &c.)  Soon  after  the  Ascension,  the  Apostles  were  moved  to 
ppoint  a  third  order,  the  order  of  deacons.  And  thus  once  more 
le  number  was  complete,  resembling  the  number  of  the  Aaronio 
dnistry,  and  embracing,  (i)  Apostles,  (2)  elders,  (3)  deacons.  The 
>rmer  two  were  appointed  and  ordained  by  the  Lord,  the  third 
as  firom  the  Apostles. 

Whilst  the  Lord  Jesus  was  present  with  them,  He  alone 
rdained.  (See  Matt.  x. ;  Luke  x. ;  John  xx.  &c.)  After  His  Ascen- 
on  (except  in  the  cases  of  St.  Matthias  and  St.  Paul,  who  were 
>nstituted  to  the  Apostleship  by  Christ  Himself)  the  Apostles 
^d  as  the  ministers  of  ordination.  (See  Acts  vi.  3, 6 ;  xiv.  23 ; 
Tim.  i.  6 ;  Tit.  i.  5.)  Under  them,  we  find  continual  mention 
rtwo  orders  of  ministers,  presbyters  or  elders,  (who  are  also  called 
[shops,)  and  deacons.  (Acts  xx.  17  ;  PhiL  i.  i,&c.)  The  Apostles 
L  all  things  undertook  the  government  of,  and  authority  over  the 
hurches,  giving  directions  to  the  inferior  ministers,  and  superin- 
mding  them.     (See  Actsxv. ;  xix.  i — 5  ;  xx.  17 — 35 ;  i  Cor.  iv. 

1  Bishop  Hairs  Epi§eopaqf,  Beet.  1. 
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16—21 ;  V,  3 — 5 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  9, 10 ;  x.  i — 14 ;  xiL  ao,  ai,  &c)  Ik 
is  very  true,  that  the  Apostles  speak^  when  addressing  the  elden^ 
with  brotherly  kindness^  calling  themselTes  fellow^Ukrs  (irvfiwpf^* 
^ripoij  I  Pet*  V.  i)  ;  but  no  one  can  question  their  own  superioxity 
to  them  ;  and  when  they  are  mentioned  together^  they  are  distin- 
guished as  '  the  Apostles  and  elders/ — a  phrase  occurring  three 
times  in  Acts  xy.  But  the  time  was  to  come^  when  the  Apostles 
should  be  taken  from  the  Churchy  as  their  Lord  had  left  it  befofe. 
Did  they  then  make  provision  for  its  government  after  their  de- 
parture^  and  for  a  succession  to  themselves^  as  ministers  of  ordi- 
nation ?  The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  plainly  answer  this 
question.  Timothy  and  Titus  had  themselves  been  presbyters, 
ordained  by  (a  Tim.  i  6),  and  companions  of  St  PauL  Towards 
the  end  of  his  own  ministry,  and  when  his  own  apostolical  cares 
had  largely  increased,  he  appointed  them  to  take  the  oversight  of 
two  laige  districts,  the  one  of  Ephesus  (where  we  know  there 
were  several  elders  or  presbyters,  Acts  xx.  17),  the  other  of  Crete, 
famous  for  its  himdred  cities.  In  these  respective  districts^  he 
authorized  them  to  execute  full  apostolical  authority,  the  same 
kind  of  authority^  which  he  himself  had  exercised  in  his  own  larger 
sphere  of  labour.  They  were  to  regulate  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  (i  Tim.  ii.  i,  2,  &c.) — to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons 
by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  (1  Tim.  iii.  i — 14 ;  v.  22 ;  Tit.  i. 
5) — ^to  provide  that  sound  doctrine  should  be  taught  (i  Tim,  i  3; 
iii.  15;  iv.  6,  16;  2  Tim.  i.  13;  ii.  14;  Tit.  i.  13) — committing 
carefully  to  faithful  men  the  office  of  teachings  which  they  had 
themselves  received  from  the  Apostles  (2  Tim.  ii.  2) — to  execute 
discipline,  honouring  the  diligent  (i  Tim.  v.  17) — hearing  com- 
plaints and  judging  those  complained  of  (i  Tim.  v.  19^  20^  21^  24) 
— admonishing  those  that  erred  (Tit.  i.  13),  but  excommunicating 
those  that  were  heretical  (Tit.  iii.  10).  All  this  power  is  com- 
mitted to  them,  as  a  solemn  charge  to  be  accounted  for  before 
God,  and  as  a  commandment  to  be  kept  without  spot,  unrebukable, 
to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i  Tim.  i.  18 ;  v.  21  ;  vi. 
13 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  i) ;  and  grace  for  this  ministry  is  specially  said 
to  have  been  given  them  by  the  putting  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

Now,  here  is  the  case  of  two  persons  placed  in  a  position  pre- 
viously occupied  by  none  but  the  Apostles,  with  special  power  of 
jurisdiction  and  ordination.  Before  this,  we  find  no  such  powers 
in  any  but  the  Apostles.  Now  we  find  them  committed  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.    Is  it  not  plain  that,  as  our  Lord  left  the  Apostles  with 
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chief  aathGrity  over  His  Churchy  having  elders  and  deacons  under 
them^  so  now  the  Apostles^  themselves  about  to  depart^  leave 
Timothy  and  Titus  and  others  like  them^  with  the  same  authority^ 
which  they  themselves  had  received  from  Christ  ? 

It  is  only  necessary^  in  order  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence, 
that  we  observe  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 
TFhere^  seven  great  Churches  are  written  to  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
Church  of  Ephesus^  of  which  we  know  that  there  were  many  aiders 
there,  and  that  afterwards  Timothy  was  appointed  as  chief  minister 
over  them  alL  Each  of  these  Churches  is  addressed  through  one 
presiding  minister,  who  is  called  Angel,  a  name  of  the  same  import 
as  Apostle.  And  these  angels  are  compared  to  stars,  placed  to 
^ve  light  to  the  Churches  (Rev.  i.  20).  Can  we  doubt  then,  that 
there  was  in  each  of  these  Churches  one  person^  whose  ministry 
was  superior  to  the  rest,  as  Timothy's  had  been  to  that  of  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  under  him  ? 

The  evidence  therefore  of  the  new  Testament  seems  dear  and 
uniform^  that  there  ever  existed  three  orders  of  ministers :  First 
{1)  Our  Lord,  (2)  the  Apostles^  (3)  the  seventy.  Secondly ,  (i)  the 
Apostles^  (2)  the  elders,  (3)  the  deacons.  Thirdly ^  (i)  Persons 
like  Timothy  and  Titus^  called  angels  by  St.  John,  (2)  the  elders, 
presbyters,  or  bishops,  (3)  the  deacons.  Moreover  we  find  that, 
in  all  these  cases  ordinations  were  performed  by  the  first  order 
of  these  ministers^  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  except  where  our 
Xiord  Himself  ordained^  when  He  did  not  lay  on  His  hands,  but 
9)reathed  on  His  disciples  (John  xx.  22). 

The  only  aiguments  of  any  weighty  which  are  urged  against 
the  above,  appear  to  be  the  following: 

I  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  in  Scripture  convertible  terms, 
«f  hich  shows  that  their  subsequent  distinction  was  an  invention  of 
the  priesthood. 

The  answer  to  this  has  been  already  given  in  the  words  of 
Theodoret.  The  second  order  of  ministers,  whose  general  and 
proper  designation  was  elders  or  presbyters^  are  in  a  few  instances 
called  by  St.  Paul  Episcopi,  bishops  or  overlookers.  The  first 
order  were  called  Apostles,  and,  by  St.  John,  Angels.  There  are 
obvious  reasons,  why  these  two  latter  names  should  have  been 
afterwards  considered  too  venerable  to  be  given  to  ordinary  minis- 
ters ;  and  hence  the  name  bishop,  originally  used  to  designate  the 
overlookers  of  a  flock,  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  those  who 
were  overlookers  of  the  pastors.  But  the  bishops  of  aftertimes 
"^  never  thought  themselves  and  their  order  to  succeed  the  Scri^tiit^ 
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^EirlaKoiroi,  but  the  Scripture  'AttootoXoi.     They  were  Siaioj^oi 
tSjp  'AwootoXwv,  the  suece8Sor$  qf  the  Apostles.  '^ 

2  A  second  argument  is^  that^  in  Acts  xiii.  i — ^,  Bamabas^ 
and  Saul  are  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  some^  who  were  not 
Apostles. 

This  was  no  ordination,  but  merely  a  setting  apart  for  a  special 
labour ;  which  was  done  according  to  the  pious  custom  of  early 
days,  with  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands.  (Comp.  Acts 
ziv.  23.)  That  it  was  no  ordination,  appears  from  the  fiict,  that 
St.  Paul  was  made  an  Apostle  by  our  Lord,  at  the  very  time  of 
his  conyersion.  See  Acts  xxvi.  17,  where  our  Lord  constitntes- 
him  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  words  are,  ug  ovc  yvr  ^ 
cEiroarAXai.  And  St.  Paul  himself  always  declares,  that  he  had 
his  ministry, '  not  qf  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  Ood  the  Father*  (Gal.  i.  i). 

3  It  is  said  again,  Timothy  was  ordained  '  with  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery*  (i  Tim.  iv.  14). 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  not  so 
different,  but  that  a  bishop  is  still  a  presbyter,  though  all  presby- 
ters are  not  bishops.      So  Apostles  were  still  presbyters  (i  F^t. 
V.  I )  ;  though  all  presbyters  were  not  Apostles.    Hence  the  pres* 
bytcry  may  have  in  this  case  consisted  only  of  those  of  the  first 
order.     At  all  events,  St.  Paul  took  part  in  Timothy's  ordination,, 
for  in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  he  speaks  of  the  grace  of  ordination  as  given 
to  Timothy,  'by  the  putting  on  of  my  (St.  PauFs)  hands.'    Hence,. 
Timothy  was  certainly  not  ordained  by  presbyters  only,  without 
the  presence,  and  laying  on  of  hands  of  an  Apostle.     It  may  have 
been  thus  early  permitted  to  presbyters  to  join  with  Apostles  in 
laying  on  of  their  hands  at  the  ordinations  of  other  presbyters,  as 
it  has  since  been  in  the  Western  Church  :  but  this  at  least  gives 
no  sanction  to  mere  presbyterian  ordination. 

We  must  conclude  then  with  Hooker,  '  If  anything  in  the 
Church's  government,  surely  the  first  institution  of  bishops  waa 
from  Heaven,  even  of  God.**  And  with  Bp.  Hall,  '  What  inevit- 
able necessity  may  do,  we  now  dispute  not,'  yet  'for  the  main 
substance,'  episcopacy  '  is  utterly  indispensable,  and  must  so  con* 
tinue  to  the  world's  end." 


^  Bentley,  On  Freethinkingf  p.  136,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  Theoph,  Avglie. 
*  Hooker,  vii.  v.  10.  *  Bp.  Hall's  EpUcopaqf^  Pt.  u.  sect.  22, 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 


Cf  tpeaJnng  in  ihe  Congregation  in  mch  a 
tongue  as  tKe  people  underttandeth. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnuit  to  the 
Word  of  Qodf  and  the  oustom  of  the 
PrimiUve  Church  to  have  Pablio  Fteyer 
in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacra- 
meats  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of 
the  people. 


Jk  precibm  pMieis  dicendu  in  lingud 
vulgari. 

Lingua  populonon  inteUecta,  publicas  in^ 
Ecdesia  precespengere,  aut  Sacramenta 
administnure,  verbo  I>ei,  et  primitivn 
Ecclesin  oonsuetudini  plane  n^pugnat. 


Section  L— HISTORY. 

THE  Article  itself  appeals  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church. 
The  testimony  of  the  fathers  we  must  naturally  expect  to 
find  only  incidentally;  for^  unless  the  custom  of  praying  iu  a 
strange  tongue  had  prevailed  in  early  times^  the  idea  would  pro- 
bably never  have  occurred  to  them,  and  so  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  say  anything  against  it.  There  are^  however^  several 
important  proofs  to  be  founds  that  such  a  custom  did  not  prevail^ 
but  that  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  Churches  in  the  vernacular 
tongue. 

Greeks  Latin,  and  Syriac  were  languages  spoken  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nations  first  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  therefore 
the  earliest  liturgies  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  sure 
to  be  in  these  tongues.  But  moreover,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
or  Abyssinians,  Muscovites,  Armenians,  and  others,  had  liturgies 
in  the  vernacular.' 

The  sacred  Scriptures  were  early  rendered  into  the  tongues  of 
the  nations,  which  had  been  converted  to  the  faith.  Even  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  we  know  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Greek  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  into  Chaldee  for  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  to  whom  their  original  Hebrew  had  become 
obsolete.  Under  the  Gospel  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  new 
Testament  is  by  many  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  very  early  work.  Latin  versions  were  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  posterior  to  the  Syriac.  Thus  the  numerous  tribes,  which 
spoke  Greek,  Latin,  or  Syriac,  had  from  the  beginning  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church,  in  languages 


^  See  Ussher,  ffUtoria  Dogmatica  de 
JScripiuris  et  Saaie  VenMcviis,  cap.  viii. 


sect,  v.,  where  he  proves  this  from  the 
confession  of  eminent  BAinasi^a^iyiTyskMu 


r 
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understood  by  them.  Moreoverj  there  were  very  early  verrions 
into  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Arabic^  Armenian,  Gothic, 
Sdavonic,  and  Anglo«Sazon ;  a  hd  too  well  known  to  require 
proof.* 

Again,  we  have  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that 
the  custom  of  the  primitive  Christians  was,  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  join  in  the  responses  and  in  the  singing  of  psalms 
-and  hymns ;  a  custom,  which  proves,  that  both  the  psalms  and  the 
litui^es  must  have  been  in  intelligible  dialects.'  For  instance, 
St.  Cyril  writes, '  When  the  priest  says,  '  Lift  up  your  hearts,'  the 
people  answer, '  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord  /  then  the  priest 
says, '  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,'  and  the  people  say, '  It 
is  meet  and  right.''  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  'Though  ill 
utter  the  response,  yet  the  voice  is  wafted  as  firom  one  moutL^ 
And  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  people  standing  without  the  church, 
and  yet  able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  congregation  within,  offering 
up  prayer  and  praise.*  So  the  emperor  Justinian  in  one  of  his 
laws  especially  enjoins  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  public  prayers 
and  Sacraments,  to  speak,  not  secretly,  but  with  such  a  voice  as 
may  be  well  heard  by  the  people.' 

But,  beyond  all  this,  we  have  plain  testimonies  of  the  fathers, 
that  both  the  Scriptures  were  read  and  the  prayers  offered  in  a 
tongue  intelligible  to  the  assembled  multitude,  Justin  Martyr 
says,  that,  among  the  early  Christians,  '  the  commentaries  of  the 
Apostles  and  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  first  read ;  and  then, 
when  the  reader  had  ceased,  the  president  made  an  oration  ex- 
horting the  people  to  remember  and  imitate  the  things  which 
they  had  heard.'^  Such  an  exhortation  would  have  been  useless,  if 
the  language,  in  which  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles 
were  read,  had  not  been  a  language  familiar  to  the  congregation. 
There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Origen,"  where  he  asserts,  that, 
'  the  Greeks  used  Greek  in  their  prayers,  the  Komans  Latin,  and 
so  every  one  in  his  own  language  prays  to  God,  and  gives  thanks, 
as  he  is  able  ;  and  the  God  of  all  languages  hears  them  that  pray 


^  See  Bingbam,  E.  A.  Bk.  xiii.  ch.  iv, 
§  5 ;  Horne,  Introduction  to  Scriplures, 
Vol,  II.  Part.  I.  ch.  ii. 

'  See  Ussher,  as  above,  cap.  viii.  sect, 
iv. ;  Bingham,  JS,  A .  Bk.  xiii.  cb.  iv. 
sect.  ii. 

•^  Oateeh,  Mystagog,  v. 

*  SomiL  in  i  Cor,  xiv. ;  Homil.  xxxtl 
juxtafin, 

'  Audiat   orantiB   populi,  consistens 


quis  extra  ecolcsiam,  vocem ;  spectet  cele- 
bres  byronorum  sonitus ;  et  inter  divi- 
norum  quoque  sacramentorum  officia,  re- 
sponsioneni  devotte  confessionis  accipiat.* 
— Hilar,  in  Psalm,  Ixv. ;  Ussher,  M 
Bupra, 

"  Justinian,  NotfeU.  137.  See  XJssber, 
as  above. 

'  Apolog,  I.  p.  98. 

*  Origen  c  Cemtnt,  viu.  37. 
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in  all  dialects,  even  as  if  all  spake  with  but  one  voice/  From 
Jerome  we  learn,  that  sometimes  more  than  one  language  was 
used  in  the  same  service,  because  of  the  presence  of  men  from 
different  nations.  He  says,  that  '  at  the  funeral  of  Paula,  the 
Psalms  were  sung  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac,  because  men  of 
each  of  those  languages  were  there/ ^  Indeed,  eminent  schoolmen 
and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  as  Lyra,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Harding,  have  fully  allowed  that  in  the  primitive  Church  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  be 
the  better  instructed/ 

The  way  in  which  the  use  of  a  dead  language  for  public 
worship  came  in,  is  pretty  obvious.  The  Bomans,  as  masters  of 
the  western  world,  strove  to  impose  their  own  language  on  their 
colonial  subjects.  Thus  the  common  tongue  of  Europe  was  Latin. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  in  constant  connexion  with  Rome,  the 
centre  of  civilization,  the  chief  city  of  Christian  Europe.  Hence  the 
language  most  generally  understood  became  too  the  language  of 
liturgical  worship.  By  degrees,  out  of  the  ancient  Latin  grew  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  other  dialects.  Still  the  old 
Latin  Liturgies  were  preserved,  and  for  a  long  time  were,  with  no 
great  difficulty,  understood.  By  this  time  the  clergy  throughout 
the  Western  Church  had  become  still  more  closely  united  to  Rome. 
More,  too,  of  mystery  had  grown  over  men's  minds  with  regard 
to  the  Church's  sacred  ordinances.  Hence,  all  things  conspired 
to  make  the  clergy  willing  to  leave  in  the  language  of  the  central 
city  the  prayers  of  the  distant  provinces.  And  thus  the  change, 
which  became  needful  when  men's  languages  had  changed,  was 
never  effected.  A  feeling  too  that,  as  the  Church  was  one  and 
yet  universal,  so  there  should  be  but  one  universal  tongue,  in  which 
her  prayers  and  praises  should  go  up  to  God,  lent  a  colouring  of 
piety  and  poetry  to  the  old  custom  of  having  Latin  liturgies.  And 
so  till  the  Reformation,  no  efficient  attempt  was  made  to  reform 
what  many  must  have  deemed  an  error,  and  to  make  the  worship 
of  God,  to  people  as  well  as  priests,  a  reasonable  service. 

When  this  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  anathema  to  say,  that  the  mass  should 
not  be  celebrated  in  any  but  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  the  consecration 


1  Hieron.  ad  SuUochium,  EpUaphimn 
Pavla  Matris,  juxta  Jin,  Tom.  iv.  Part  ii. 

p.  687. 

^  Lyra  in  i  Car,  xiv.  1 7  ;  Aquinas,  in 
I  Cor.  xiT.  Vol.  xtL  fol.  84 ;  Harding, 


Contra  Juellum,  Art.  3,  sect  a8.  See 
Ussher,  as  above ;  Jer.  Tajlor,  Diuuanve, 
PL  L  cb.  i.  sect  7 ;  Bingbam,  Bk.  xiii.. 
cb.  iv. 
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not  perfonned  in  a  low  voice.'  And  though  in  modem  timet  aome 
prayen  are  offered  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman  oommnnion,  in 
tongues  understood  of  the  people,  yet  the  mass  is  never  celebrated 
-except  in  Latiuj  both  to  avoid  profanation,  and  lest  the  very  words 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  from  the  beginning,  should 
lose  any  of  their  force  or  sacredness  by  translation. 


Section  XL— SCRIPTUEAL  PROOF. 

IT  is  not  likely,  that  there  should  be  very  much  said  in  Scripture 
on  this  subject.  The  Bible  seldom  suggests,  even  to  condemn, 
errors  into  which  men  have  never  fallen.  Certainly,  however,  ve 
can  find  no  trace  among  the  Jews  of  the  use  of  prayers  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  nor  yet  among  the  Apostolic  Christians. 

The  only  case  in  point  appears  to  be  that  of  the  exercise  of  tbe 
.^ft  of  tongues  among  the  Corinthian  Christians.     The  purpose  for 
which  that  n^iiraculous  power  was  conferred,  was  evidently,  that  the 
Oospel  might  be  preached  by  unlearned  men  to  all  nations,  peoples, 
and  languages.    Some  of  the  Corinthian  converts,  having  received 
the  gift  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles,  used  it  to 
ostentation,  not  to  edification,  speaking  in  the  congregations  in 
languages  not  understood  by  those  who  were  present.     St.  Paul 
rebukes  this  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle ;  and  there 
incidentally  shows,  that  prayer  in  a  tongue  not  intelligible  to  the 
<jongregation  is  contrary  to  the  due  order  of  the  Church  and  the 
will  of  God.     This  is  especially  observable  in  verses  14 — 17:  'If 
I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  under- 
standing is  unfruitful.     What  is  it  then  ?     I  will  pray  with  the 
spirit,  and  I  ynU  pray  with  the  understanding  also ;  I  will  sing 
with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also.   Else, 
when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth 
ihe  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks, 
seeing  that  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ?'     So  again, 
vcr.  19:  'In  the  Church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  mv 
understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others,  than  ten 
tiiousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue/    And  vcr.  28  :  'If  there 
be  no  interpreter,  let  him'  {i,e.  the  person  who  can  speak  only  in 

'  Sess.  xxu.  Can.  9.    See  also  Sarpi,  Hitt.  of  the  Council  of  TraU,  p.  54a 
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a  tongue  unknown  to  the  hearers)  '  keep  silence  in  the  Church ; 
and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  God/ 

All  these  arguments  seem  as  clearly  against  having  liturgies 
in  a  dead  language,  as  against  the  custom,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  of  using  the  gift  of  tongues,  when  there 
was  none  to  interpret  them.  Prayer  is  to  be  with  the  under- 
standing, not'  with  the  spirit  only.  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
not  to  be  offered  publicly  in  words,  to  which  the  unlearned  can- 
not say  Amen.  A  man  may  pray  in  such  words  in  private  to  God, 
but  not  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  reason  assigned  is, '  God  is 
not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  saints'  (ver.  33).  And  the  general  rule  laid  down  is, '  Let 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying'  (ver.  26). 

No  arguments  from  expediency  seem  fit  to  be  set  against  such 
decisions  of  the  Apostles.  Now  the  only  arguments  of  any  weight 
for  retaining  Latin  in  the  Liturgies,  are  arguments  from  expe- 
diency. For  instance,  it  is  said,  Latin  is  a  general  language,  and 
so,  well  for  the  whole  Church  to  use.  But  it  is  more  true  to  say, 
that  it  is  generally  unknown,  than  that  it  is  generally  known  :  for 
it  is  only  the  learned  in  all  lands,  that  understand  it ;  the  masses 
of  the  people  (who  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  more 
instructed)  do  not  understand  it  anywhere.  It  is  said,  that  the 
lioly  services  are  kept  from  profanation  by  being  veiled  in  the 
mystery  of  a  difficult  tongue.  But  it  is  surely  more  profanation, 
when  people  mutter  sacred  things,  or  listen  to  them  being  mut- 
tered, without  understanding  them,  than  when  they  reverently  and 
intelligently  join  with  heart  and  mind  in  solemnizing  them.  It  is 
said  again,  that  the  use  of  the  dead  language  fixes  and  preserves 
the  sacred  services ;  so  that  words  used  from  Apostolic  times  are 
still  used  by  the  Church ;  and  the  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  same 
syllables,  in  which  it  was  said  by  the  primitive  bishops.  This,  if 
extended  to  the  whole  service  of  the  mass,  is  not  strictly  true  ;  for 
the  Roman  missal  does  not  actually  agree  with  the  various  primi- 
tive liturgies,  which  primitive  liturgies  have  considerable  varieties 
among  themselves.  If  the  statement  be  confined  to  the  very 
words  of  consecration ;  then  surely  we  ought  to  use,  not  Latin, 
but  Greek,  in  which  these  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  Tes- 
tament. If  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  very  words  themselves; 
we  are  no  nearer  the  original,  if  we  say,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum, 
than  if  we  say,  This  is  My  Body. 

In  short,  the  custom  of  having  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  kind  of  accident,  but  to  Ii^^^V^^xl 
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perpetuated  hy  design.  It  originated  in  the  Latin  beooming 
obsolete  in  Europe^  and  the  prayers  not  being  translated^  as  the- 
Tarions  European  dialects  grew  up.  It  was  then  found  to  be  a 
means  of  keeping  up  mystery^  and  so  priestly  power ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  preserved.  But  it  is  evidently  without  authority  firam 
Scripture^  or  from  the  primitive  Church. 


ARTICLE   XXV. 


Of  tite  Sacraments, 

ACRAXKNTS  Ordained  of  Christ  be  not 
oly  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
rcfession,  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure 
rttnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace, 
nd  God's  good  wiil  towards  us,  by  the 
fhich  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
oth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
nd  confirm  our  Faith  in  Him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of 
/hrist  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to 
ay,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  Sacra- 
lents,  that  is  to  say,  Confirmation, 
'enance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  extreme 
Tnction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
i0Dts  of  the  G^Mpel,  being  such  as  have 
Town  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of 
be  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  al- 
»wed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not 
ke  nature  of  Sacraments  with  Baptism, 
nd  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have 
ot  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained 
fGod. 

The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
!hrist  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
bout,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
Lnd  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
%me  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
peration  ;  but  they  that  receive  them  im- 
rorthily,  purchase  to  themselves  damna- 
ion,  as  St  Paul  saith. 


De  Sacramentii. 


Sacbajcbnta  a  Christo  instituta,  non 
tantum  sunt  notse  professionis  Ohristia- 
norum,  sed  certa  qu»dam  potiui  testi- 
monia,  et  efficacia  signa  gratis  atque  bonsp 
in  nos Voluntatis  Dei,  per  que  invisibiliter 
Ipse  in  nos  operatur,  nostramque  fidem 
in  se  non  lolum  exdtat,  vemm  etiam  con- 
firmat. 

Duo  a  Christo  Domino  nostro  in  Evan- 
gelio  instituta  sunt  sacramenta,  scilicet, 
Baptismus  et  Coena  Domini. 

Quinque  ilia  vulgo  nominata  Sacra- 
menta  ;  scilicet,  Confirmatio,  pconitentia, 
ordo,  matrimoniuu,  et  extrema  uncUo, 
pro  sacramentis  evangeliois  habenda  non 
sunt,  ut  qua  partim  a  prava  apostolorum 
iniitatione  profluxerunt,  partim  vit»  status 
sunt  in  scripturis  quidem  probati,  sed  sa- 
cramentorum  eandem  cum  Baptismo  et 
C<ena  Domini  rationem  non  haoentes,  ut 
qu89  signnm  aUquod  visibile,  tea  osremo- 
niam  a  Deo  institutam  non  habeant. 

Sacramenta  non  in  hoc  instituta  sunt 
a  Christo,  ut  speotarentur  aut  clreumfer- 
rentur;  sed  ut  rite  illis  uteremur,  et  in 
his  duntaxat,  qui  digne  percipiunt,  salu- 
tarem  habent  etfectum  :  Qui  vero  indiene 
percipiunt,  damnationem  (ut  inquit  Paulus) 
sibi  ipsis  acquirunt. 


rHE  main  substance  of  this  Article  is  taken  from  the  Xlllth 
Article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg^  the  very  words  of 
Fhich  Are  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  it.*  The  Articles  agreed  on 
letween  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  reformers^  in  1538^  had  one 
Lrticle  (the  IXth)  to  the  same  purport ;  though  that  went  on  to 
peak  of  Infant  Baptism.^  The  XXVIth  Article  of  i  S  S  2  con- 
ained  nearly  the  same  statements  as  the  present  XXVth ;  but  had 
10  reference  to  the  Seven  Sacraments.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
rholesome  effect'of  the  Sacraments  was  not  ex  opere  qperato, '  of 
?ork  vrrovght.^    Moreover,  there  was  the  following  sentence  in  it 


1  *De  usu  Sacramentorum  decent; 
aod  Sacramenta  irhStUvJta  tint,  non  modo 
t  tint  notas  profauionis  inter  hominee^  ted 
agU  ut  tint  eignaet  teetimonia  voluntatis 
ki  erya  not,  ad  exiitandam  et  confirman- 


dam  fidem  in  his  qui  utuntur  ....  propo- 
sita,  &c.* — Confess.  August.  Art.  xni. 

*  Cranmer^s  Worht,  by  Jenkyns,  VoL 
IV. ;  Appendix,  p.  285. 
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by  way  of  introdaction,  which  is  almost  in  the  words  of  St 
Augustine :  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  knit  together  a  com- 
fiany  of  new  people  with  the  Sacraments,  most  few  in  number, 
iuost  easy  to  be  kept,  most  excellent  in  signification,  as  is  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper/^ 

We  may  divide  the  Article,  as  it  now  stands,  into  four  heads. 

I.  Concerning  the  number  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  Concerning  their  efficacy. 

III.  Concerning  their  proper  use. 

IV.  Concerning  their  worthy  reception. 

The  whole  Article  is  introductory  to  the  six  next  in  order 
after  it,  and  is  rather  concerned  with  definitions  than  aught  else. 
And  as  such  I  propose  to  consider  it. 

I.  The  word  Sacrament  {Sacramenium)  is  an  ecclesiastical, 
rather  than  a  Scriptural  term.  It  is  used  indeed  in  the  Latin 
translations  for  the  Greek  word  fivarijpiov,  mystery.  Yet  the 
technical  use  of  both  these  terms  in  the  Christian  Church  is  rather 
ipatristic  than  apostolical.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Sacramentum  was  (i)  anything  sacred,  hence  (2)  a  sacred  deposit, 
a  pledge,  and  (3)  most  commonly,  an  oath,  especially  the  military 
^ath,  which  soldiers  took  to  be  faithful  to  their  country,  and  obey 
the  orders  of  their  general.  Whether  the  first,  or  the  last  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  was  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tisage  of  it,  may  be  a  question. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  term  to  anything  Christian  is 
to  be  found  in  the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  the 
emperor  Trajan :  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  wont  to 
meet  together  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  before  sunrise,  when  they 
•chanted  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God,  and  bound  themselves  by  a 
Sacrament  not  to  commit  any  sort  of  wickedness."  It  is  possible, 
-that  the  word  Sacrament  here  meant  simply  an  oath.  Yet  since 
Pliny  reported  it,  as  the  Christians  had  told  it  to  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable enough,  that  he  used  the  very  word  which  he  had  heard 
from  them,  and  that  they  used  it  in   the  Christian  and  technical 


'  The  words  of  St.    Augustine   are:  '  54,  Op.  Tom.  11.  p.  124.     He  uses  nearly 

■^  Sacramentis  nuniero  paucissimis,  obser-  |  the  same  woixls,  iJe  Doct,  CkrUu  Lib.iii. 

vatione  facillimis,  significatione  prccstin-  i  c.  9,  Tom.  iii.  pars  L  p.  49. 

tiasimis,  societatem  novi  populi  colligavit,  !  *  Adfirmabant    autem,     banc    fui.^^c 


eicuti  est   Baptism  us    Trinitatis    nomine 


summam  vel  culpio  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
essent  soliti,  stato  die,  ante  lucem  con  ve- 
nire, carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere 
aecum  invicem ;  seque  Sacramtnto  non  in 
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ense^  howsoever  Pliny  may  have  understood  it.  It  is  generally 
apposed^  that  its  application  in  this  passage  was  to  the  Supper  of 
he  Lord.' 

In  TertuUian,  the  earliest  of  the  Latin  fathers^  we  find  the 
lotion  of  the  military  oath  applied  to  the  Christian's  baptismal 
ow,  to  serve  faithfully  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  '  We  were 
ailed  to  the  warfare  of  the  living  God,  when  we  made  answer 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Sacrament  (in  Sacramenti  verba 
espondimus).     No  soldier  goes  to  war  with  luxuries/'  &c. 

This,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.     The  commoner 
ise  of  the  word  is  either  for  a  sacred  rite  in  general,  an  outward 
ign  of  some  more  hidden  reality — or  else  for  certain  particular, 
nore  exalted  rites  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  It  has,  in  short, 
i  more  extended,  and  a  more  restricted  force.     In  its  more  ex- 
pended sense,  it  signified  little  more  than  a  religious  ordinance  or  a 
utcred  sign.     Thus  TertuUian,  speaking  of  the  charges  of  infan- 
;icide,  brought  by  the  heathens  against  the  Christians,  says  that 
[Christians  were  charged  with  '  the  Sacrament  of  Infanticide.''  He 
calls   our  Lord's  anointing  by  the   Holy  Ghost,  Sacramentum 
Mnclionis.*  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  many  Sacraments  contained 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer.*     He  calls  the  three  hours  of  prayer,  *  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Trinity.'^   He  says,  the  manna  was  *  a  Sacrament 
of  the  equality,  with  which  Christ  diffuses  His  gifts  of  light  and 
grace  upon  His  Church ;  and  that  the  Red  Sea  was  a  Sacrament 
{i.e.  a  divinely  ordained  figure)  of  baptism.'^     Accordingly,  we 
hear  some  of  the  ancients  speaking  of  the  two  great  ordinances  oc 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  not  as  each  but  one  Sacrament,  but  as 
each  containing  two  Sacraments.    In  Baptism,  the  two  Sacraments 
were  the  water,  and  the  chrism  which  was  anciently  used  after  it.^ 


eeelus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed  ne  f  urta,  ne  |         ^  *  Qualia  autem  sunt,    fratres   dilec* 
latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  |  tissimi,  orationis  DominicsB  sacramenta, 


fidem  fallerent,  ne  deposituin  appellati 
abnegarent.' — Plin.  EpU,  97. 

^  See  \yaterlan(],  Oa  Ute  EucharUt, 
ch.  i. 

^  Ad  Mart.  3,  conf.  De  Spectaculii, 
24 ;  De  Corona^  1^;  Dc  Idololatria,  6, 
&c.  Cf.  Hieronym.  JSpist,  I.  ad  Heliodo- 
rum :  *  Beoordare  tyrocinii  tui  diem,  quo 
Chrwto  in  baptismate  consepultus,  in  sa- 
cramenti verba  juraati/ — On  the  Baptis- 
mal Profettion,  nee  Bingham,  xi.  vii.  6. 

3  '  Dicimur    sceleratissimi,  de   sacra- 


quam  multa,  quam  magna  breviter  in 
sermone  coliecta.' — Cypr.  De  Oraiionc 
Dominica,  T.  J42.    Oxford,  1683. 

^  *  Uoram  tertiam,  sextam,  nonam, 
Sacramento  scilicet  Trinitatis.' — Ibid.*'E, 

154. 

7  Ibid,  EpistoL  69.  aL  76,  E.  187. 

^  Immediately  ailer  baptism  in  the 
early  ages,  followed  the  unction  or  chrUm, 
and  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  So  TertuUian :  *  Exinde  egress!  de 
lavacro  perungimur  benedicta  unotione. 


xnento  infaxitxcidiV—Apolog,  7.  .  — De  BapUtmo,  7.     '  Dehinc  manus  im- 

^  Adv.  Fraxeam,  28 ;  see  Bp.  Kaye,   '  ponitur,  per  benedictionem,  invocaxv&^  ^\. 
^^r^tait,  p.  358.  .  invitans  Splrltum  SaucWm? — q.^«   Ccki^ 

y  Y  7. 
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In  the  Eucharist^  the  two  Sacraments  were  the  bread  and  the 
wine.  Thus  St.  Cyprian  twice  speaks  of  regeneration  as  to  be 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  both  Sacraments ;  where  the  context 
shows,  that  the  two  Sacraments  mean  the  washing  of  water, 
and  the  imposition  of  hands,  considered  as  parts  of  the  one 
ordinance  of  Baptism.^  And  so  Isidore  speaks  of  four  great 
Sacraments,  viz..  Baptism  and  Chrism,  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  Christ.f- 

The  use  of  the  term  Sacrmnent  then  was  very  different  among 
the  fathers  from  its  ordinary  use  amongst  us.  Yet  there  was  with 
them  also  a  more  restricted  use  of  the  term ;  and  there  is  abandant 
proof,  that  the  two  great  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
were  markedly  separated  from,  and  preferred  before  all  other 
sacraments  or  ordinances.  It  is  observed  that  Justin  Martvr  in 
his  first  Apology  (see  pp.  93,  97),  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  of  its  rites,  mentions  only  Baptism  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  TertuUian  used  the  word  Saci'amentvm  with 
the  common  laxity  of  the  early  writers,  yet  he  specially  applies  it 
to  Baptism,  which  he  calls  Sacramenturn  Fidei,^  AqucBy  Lavacri'y 
and  to  the  Eucharist,  which  he  calls  Sacramentum  EucharisticB.^ 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  any  of  the  five  Romish 
Sacraments,  except  to  marriage,  concerning  which  he  specially 
alludes  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Eph.  v.  32,  where  f.iiya  ^vtrrir 
f)iop  is   rendered  magnum  Sacramentum.'     The  same  is  the  case 


lirmiitioa  w.is  anciently  considered  part  of 
baptiHin,  and  followed  on  it  immediately. 
See  Bingham,  xii.  3  ;  Suicer,  s.  v.  xpif^fiUf 
II.  1534  ;  Aaiov,  I.  1077;  and  Hooker, 
Bk.  V.  eh.  Co. 

Confirmation  was  sometimes  delayed 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
sence of  a  bishop  at  the  time  of  baptism  : 
but  unction  seems  to  have  been  always 
administered  with  baptism.  *  Ungi  quoque 
necesse  est  eum,  qui  baptizatus  sit,  ut 
uccepto  Chrismate,  id  est,  uuctioue,  esse 
unctus  Dei,  et  habere  in  se  gratiam 
(Jhristi  possit.' — Cypr.Epist.  LXX.  K.  190. 

Tlie  custom  of  anointing  after  baptism 
was  retained  by  our  reformers  in  the  first 
Service  Book,  though  omitted  in  the  se- 
cond. The  following  was  the  form  pre- 
i*cribed.  *Then  the  priest  shall  anoint 
the  infant  upon  the  Jiead,  saying,  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  regenerate  thee  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  thee 
remission  of  all  thy  sins,  He  vouchsafe  to 
juioint  thee  with  the  unctiow  of  Bin  Holy 


Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance 
of  everlasting  life.  Amen.' — Two  Litur- 
(jiesof  Edw,  VI,     Oxf.  1838,  p.  334. 

Confirmation  was  not  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
baptism,  but  was  only  *  a  sacramental 
complement.' — See  Hooker,  v.  ch.  Ixvi. 
§  6,  and  St.  Jerome,  as  cited  there. 

*  *  Tunc  demum  plene  sanctificari,  et 
esse  Filii  Dei  possunt,  si  sacramento 
utroque  nascantur,'  &c. — Epht.i^xxn.  E. 
196.  Cf.  Ep,  LXXiii.  p.  207.  See  also 
Bingham,  xii.  i,  4. 

'  *  Sunt  autem  sacramenta  baptismus 
etchrisma;  corpus  et  sanguis  Chi-isti.' — 
Isidor.  Orif/in.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xix.  apud  Bing- 
ham, vhi  snpra. 

'  De  A  nima,  i . 

^  De  Baptismo^  r,  1?. 

'  Dc  Virgin.  V eland.  2. 

•  J)e  Corona^  4. 

'  De  Jejuniiif  3.  See  Bishop  Kaye'a 
Tertvllian,  p.  358. 
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with  the  later  Latin  fathers.  St.  Augustine^  when  contrasting  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Law  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  speaks  of  the 
former  as  many,  but  the  latter  as  veiy  few,  and  then  enumerates 
only  Baptism  and  the  Communion  :  in  one  passage  adding,  '  and 
if  there  be  any  other  commended  to  us  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures ','  but  in  another,  instancing  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.^  In  like  manner,  speaking  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  types  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  he  says  that, '  As  from  the  side  of  Adam 
when  sleeping  sprang  Eve,  so  from  the  side  of  Christ  sleeping  on 
ihe  Cross  flowed  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church'  (SacramttUa 
£iccle8ueprofluxerunt)y%.e,  the  two  Sacraments  tjrpified  by  the  water 
itnd  the  blood.^  Elsewhere,  he  says, '  The  water  and  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  side,  were  the  twin  Sacraments  of  the 
Church  (Eccle$uB  gemina  Sacramento),  the  water  in  which  the  bride 
is  purified,  the  blood  with  which  she  is  endowed.'^ 

The  same  thing  is  observable  among  the  Greeks.  Though 
they  use  the  word  mystery,  as  the  Latins  do  Sacrament,  for  any 
jsacred  sign :  yet  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  markedly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  ordinances.  Ignatius  speaks  of  them 
jas  the  two  rites  which  may  not  be  celebrated  without  the  bishop's 
nathority.^  St.  Cyril  couples  *  the  holy  mysteries  of  baptism,'  and 
-*  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  mysteries' '  of  the  Holy  Altar,'  as  those, 
things  for  which  the  catechumens  were  trained.^  St.  Chrysostom 
Joins  together  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  two  ordi- 
Bances  necessary  to  salvation.  '  If  none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom 
^f  Heaven  except  he  be  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  if 
lie  who  eateth  not  the  Flesh  of  the  Lord  nor  drinketh  His 
Blood  is  cast  out  of  life  eternal,  and  if  these  things  are  performed 
hy  the  hands  of  the  priests,'^  &c.  So  he  speaks  almost  in  the  same 
terms  with  St.  Augustine,  of  the  blood  and  water  from  our  Saviour's 
.«idc  as  typifying  the  two  mysteries  or  Sacraments,  by  which  the 


^  In  the  one  passage,  Epist.  54,  given 
^bove,  he  says :  *  Sicutl  est  baptismus 
Trinitatis  nomine  consecratus,  cummuni- 
catio  corporis  et  sanguinis  ipsius,  et  si 
quid  aliud  in  Scripturis  Canonicis  com- 
juendatur.* 

In  the  other  passage,  De  Doctrina 
Chrittiana,  Lib.  ui.  c.  9,  he  says  simply, 
*  bicuti  eat  baptismus  et  celebratio  Cor- 
^ris  et  Sanguinis  Domini/ 

^  Jn  Johann,  Evang,  cap.  iv.  tract  XV. 
'Tom.  iiL  para  1,  p.  409. 

'  *  Peroussom  eec  enim  latus  Ejus,  ut 
^vangelium  loquitur,  et  st^tim   manavit 


sanguis  et  aqua,  quae  sunt  EcclesitT  ge- 
mina Micrameuta;  aqua  ex  qua  est  sponsa 
purificata,  sanguis  ex  quo  iuvenitur  esse 
dutata.^— 2>e  Syiiib.  ad  CcUech,  jf,  Tom. 
VI.  p.  562. 

This  latter  book  is  not  certainly  Au- 
gustine's ;  though  the  Benedictine  editors 
consider  this  genuine,  and  the  three  tracts 
which  follow  it  spurious.  The  like  senti- 
ments occur  often  in  St.  Augustine.  Ste 
Serm,  ccxix.  c.  14  ;  Jn  Viytliu  Fascha, 
quoted  under  Art.  xix.  Sect.  i. 

♦  iSint/m.  VIII.      *  Catechci,  xviu,  1\. 

•  De  iSactrdoU  lu. 
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ChuTch  is  constituted.^  In  which  expressions  he  is  followed,  nearly 
word  for  word,  by  Theophylact.' 

With  whatever  latitude  therefore  the  words  mystery  and 
Sacrament  are  used  in  their  general  acceptation  by  the  fathers  > 
there  is  still  a  higher  and  more  special  signification^  in  which  they 
are  applied  to  the  two  great  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  instituted 
by  Christ  Himself.' 

As  for  the  number  seven  insisted  on  by  the  Church  of  Borne, 
we  cannot  find  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Peter  Lombard 
is  said  to  have  first  devised  it  in  the  twelfth  century^  and  from 
him  it  was  adopted  generally  by  the  schoolmen.^  It  was  laid 
down  with  authoritv  in  a  decree  to  the  Armenians,  sent  from  the 
Council  of  Florence  1439,  ^^^^  rui^s  ^^Y  ^^  ^^  name  of  Pope 
Eugenius.'  It  was  then  confirmed  by  the  provincial  Council  of 
Sens,  otherwise  called  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  1528  :'  after  that, 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1547/  It  finally  stands  as  part  of 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.® 

The  confessions  of  all  the  reformed  Churches  speak  of  but  two 
Sacraments  of  the  Gospel.'  In  England,  the  Articles  about  Religion 
and  the  Necessary  Doctrine,  put  forth  in  Henry  Vlllth's  reign, 
in  1536  and  1543  respectively,  retain  the  notion  of  seven  Sacra- 
ments. Even  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  a.d.  i  547,  speaks  of '  the 
Sacrament  of  matrimony,'  and  that,  immediately  after  speaking  of 
the '  Sacrament  of  Baptism.'*"  Cranmer's  Catechism  speaks  of  three 
Sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ,  baptism,  absolution,  the  Lord's 
Supper."  But  the  final  judgment  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
England  appears  first  in  this  Article  ;  secondly  in  the  language  of 


^  l^\Oe  Zri  yiip  vSup  Kal  dlfia.  ovk 
i,ir\Qs,  ovSi  uJs  (rvx^Vf  atrai  i^rj\6ov  al 
irriyai  dW  iTrei^  i^  dfJL<pOTipu}v  tovtuv 
7}  iKKXrjala  ffpv4<TTr]K€'  Kal  taaaLV  ol  /ni/tr- 
Taybrfovfjiivoi.  di'  vSaros  jikv  ivaytvvih' 
/jL€voif  SI  aXfiaros  6^  Kal  aapKbs  rp€<p6- 
fi€VOL'  €VTti6€v  ipX^^  XafM^dvei  to. 
fivari/lpia. — Homil,  in  Johann^  85.  Tom. 
II.  p.  915. 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  blood  and 
water  being  c/j  tvwop  tCov  fiva-TrjpLwv, 
for  a  type  of  the  Sacraments. — Tom.  v. 
Ifcmil.  cxviii. 

-  oCx  dirXtuj  raOra  ylverai,  dXX*  irrcl 
T1J  iKKXijcriq,  ij  i^uij  did  tovtuv  rCov  5i/o 
'^iverai  koI  (TvyiaraTai,  di  uSaros  fjUv 
yewdfieOOf  3t'  at/iaros  Kai  (Tw/jLaroi  rp€- 
i>6fie$a. — TheophyJ.  in  Johannis,  cap. 
XIX.    See  Suicer,  s.  v.  fivari^piov, 

3  It  should  be  added  that  both  mya- 
Wjy  and  Sacrament  were  Kar'  i^oxi^v  'ay^ 


plied  to  the  £ucharist.  See  Suicer,  a» 
above,  and  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist, 
ch.  i. 

*  Lombard.  tSentent.   Liv.  iv.  dist.  11. 

§1. 

^  DecTct.  Eugen.  Papce  iv.  ad  Armc- 
not  (ip.  Labb.     Coned.  Tom.  xm,  p.  534. 

^  Can.   X.   Labb.     Condi,  Tom.  xiv. 

P-  454. 

7  Sess.  VII.  Can.  i.     See   Archbishop 

Bramhall,  Answer  to  M.  De  la  Millctih'e, 

Bramhall's  Woj^h^  Vol.    i.   p.  55.     Oxf. 

1S42. 

"  See  Sylloge  Confessionuvi^  p.  4. 

*  See  Luther's  Catechumn*  Major, 
Opera  J  Tom.  v.  p.  636  ;  Sylloge  Confcs- 
sionum,  pp.  75,  127,  277,  349,  376. 

*®  First  Part  of  the  ^icrmon  of  iivear- 
ing, 

^1  Cranmer's  Cateehism,  p.  183.  On 
the  effect  of  Absolution,  see  p.  303. 
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the  Catechism,  where  Sacraments  are  defined  as  outward  signs  of 
inward  grace^  '  ordained  by  Christ  Himself/  and  are  said  to  be 
'  two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ;'  and  thirdly,  in  the 
second  book  of  Homilies,  the  words  of  which  are  so  much  to  the 
purpose  that  we  may  well  refer  to  them  here : '  As  for  the  number 
of  them,  if  they  should  be  considered  according  to  the  exact  signi- 
fication of  a  Sacrament,  namely,  for  the  visible  signs,  expressly 
commanded  in  the  New  Testament,  whercunto  is  annexed  the 
promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and 
joining  in  Christ,  there  be  but  two ;  namely,  baptism,  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  For,  although  absolution  hath  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sin ;  yet  by  the  express  word  of  the  New  Testament 
it  bath  not  this  promise  annexed  and  tied  to  the  visible  sign,  which 
is  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  visible  sign  (I  mean  laying  on  of 
hands)  is  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  new  Testament  to  be  used 
in  absolution,  as  the  visible  signs  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  :  and  therefore  absolution  is  no  such  Sacrament  as  Baptism  and 
the  Communion  are.  And  though  the  ordering  of  ministers  hath 
His  visible  sign  and  promise,  yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of  remission 
of  sins,  as  all  other  Sacraments  except  the  two  above-named  do» 
Therefore  neither  it,  nor  any  other  Sacrament  else,  be  such  Sacra- 
ments as  Baptism  and  the  Communion  are.  But  in  general  ac- 
ceptation the  name  of  a  Sacrament  may  be  attributed  to  anything, 
whereby  an  holy  thing  is  signified.  In  which  understanding  of  the 
word  the  ancient  writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to  the 
other  five,  commonly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for  supplying 
the  number  of  the  seven  Sacraments ;  but  also  to  divers  and  sundry 
other  ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  washing  of  feet,  and  such  like;  not 
meaning  thereby  to  repute  them  as  Sacraments  in  the  same  sig- 
nification that  the  two  forenamed  Sacraments  are.  Dionysitu, 
JBernard,  De  Ccena  Domini  et  Ablut.  pedvm/^ 

In  this  passage  we  see  clearly  our  own  Church's  definition  of  a 
Sacrament,  and  the  points  of  difierence  between  ourselves  and  the 
Komish  divines.  The  Homily  defines  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  ^  a  visible  sign  expressly  commended  to  us  in  the  new  Testa- 
ment, whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and  joining  in  Christ.'  This  closely  cor> 
responds  with  the  words  of  the  Catechism :  'An  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  Himself,  as  a  means,  whereby  we  receive  the  same'  spiritual 


^  Ucmily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments, 
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grace, '  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof/  And  again,  the  defini- 
tion of  this  XXVth  Article  ia  of  similar  significance :  'Sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ  be  ...  .  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  eflfectual 
(efficacia)  signs  of  grace,  and  Gtod's  goodwill  towards  us,  by  the 
which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us/ 

Now  this  definition  does  not  exclude  matrimony,  confirmatioiii 
absolution,  and  orders,  from  being  in  some  sense  Sacraments ;  but 
it  excludes  them  from  being '^ticA  Sacraments  as  baptism  and  the 
Communion.'  '  No  other  ordinances  but  baptism  and  Communion 
have  an  express  sign  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  and  annexed 
thereto  the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  sins,'  and  'of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  to  us/  Therefore  these  have  clearly  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  ordinances,  and  may  therefore  jcar'  c^oj^qy 
be  called  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel:  being  also  the  only  ordinances 
which  are  '  generally  necessary  to  salvation/ 

It  seems  hardly  needful  to  enter  on  a  full  consideration  of 
each  of  the  five  Bomish  Sacraments  here.  Four  out  of  the  five 
the  Church  of  England  admits,  at  least  in  a  modified  form.  This 
Article  declares  them  to  be  '  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the 
corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  to  be  states  of  life  allowed 
in  the  Scriptures/  Matrimony  is  especially  to  be  called  a  '  state 
of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures/  It  is  possible,  that  orders  and 
confirmation  may  be  so  called  also.  Yet  orders,  confirmation,  and 
penance  or  absolution,  as  the  Roman  Chiirch  administers  them, 
are  mixed  with  some  superstitious  ceremonies.  Hence  perhaps 
they,  as  well  as  extreme  unction,  may  be  considered  in  the  Article, 
to  have  '  grown'  (in  their  Roman  Catholic  or  medieval  form)  '  of 
the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles.' 

I  Confirmation,  in  the  primitive  Church,  followed  immediately 
on  baptism,  and,  as  above  noted,  was  made  ordinarily  a  part  of 
baptism.  Tertullian  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  both  speak  of  the 
catechumens  as  first  receiving  baptism,  and  then,  immediately  on 
their  coming  out  of  the  water,  receiving  chrism  and  imposition  of 
hands.^  The  separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism  arose,  some- 
times from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  presence  of  a  bishop, 
sometimes  from  the  reconciling  of  heretics,  who  were  confirmed,  but 
not  rebaptizcd,  and  latterly  from  the  deferring  the  confirmation  of 
infants ;  it  being  thought  good  that,  though  baptized,  they  should 
delay  their  confirmation,  till  they  were  trained  and  seasoned  for 


'  Tertullian,  J)e  BaptUmo^  y,  8,  quoted 
above.  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  iii.  i,  'T/iiy 
c/iolus     dpap€p7iK6QW    dir6    rijt    KoXvfi' 


— ^>ee  Bingham,  xii.  i.  i ;  Suicer,  s.  W. 
a^payls,  x/'fir/xa. 
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serving  as  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Christ.*  The  result  has  been 
that,  after  the  first  ages,  confirmatioii  became  a  separate  rite  from 
baptism,  and  we  still  continue  it  as  such,  bclieying  that  so  it  is 
more  fit  for  edifying. 

Ci  Ordination  we  esteem,  scarcely  less  than  does  the  Church 
of  Home,  as  an  appointment  of  Christ  Himself.  We  believe,  that 
God  gives  grace  for  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry  to  those,  who  receive 
it  aright.  We  observe  that,  though  our  Lord  commanded  no  par* 
iicular  sign,  yet  the  Apostles  always  used  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
But  with  regard  to  the  inward  grace,  we  read  not,  that  forgiveness 
of  sins  or  personal  sanctification  was  promised  to  its  right  recep- 
itiouj  but  rather  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Therefore,  although  we  retain  it,  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  rightly  constituted  ministry  in  the  Church,  yet  we  place  it  not  on 
a  par  with  the  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Communion :  which 
Are  the  means  of  obtaining  and  increasing  spiritual  life  to  our  soulsj 
And  of  binding  together  the  company  of  God's  people  in  one.^ 

3  Matrifnony  is  not  so  much  a  Sacrament  of  the  Gk)spel, 
fis  '  an  honourable  estate,  instituted  of  God  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocency  /  it  is  neither  a  badge,  '  by  which  Christian  men  are 
discerned  from  others,  which  be  not  christened ';  nor  is  it  a  means^ 
whereby  pardon  of  sins  and  inward  sanctification  are  conveyed  to 
118  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Hence  again,  though,  like  other  sacred 
^ceremonies,  it  may  be  called  a  Sacrament,  and  anciently  was  so 
^called,  it  comes  not  under  our  definition  of  a  Sacrament  of  the 
GospeL  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (v.  32)  St.  Paul  does 
indeed  say  concerning  it,  '  This  is  a  great  mystery ;'  or  rather 
(To  fivcfTTipiov  TovTo  ^IjQ  ccTTiV)  '  This  mystcry  is  great.'  The 
Jjatins  have  translated  his  words  magnum  est  Sacramentum ;  and  so 
it  has  been  argued,  that  matrimony  is  specially  called  a  Sacrament. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  St.  Paul's  meaning  is  merely  this.  The 
marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve  (and  indeed  marriage  in  the  general) 
was  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  and  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  new 
Testament,  as  a  figure,  type  or  mystery  of  the  union  and  marriage 
betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church.  The  fathers  all  seem  to  understand 
it  so.  Tertullian  says,  that  Adam's  calling  Eve  '  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,'  was  a  great  Sacrament  concerning  Christ  and 
Ilis  Church.'  St.  Chrysostom  understands  it,  that  marriage  was  an 


^  See  Hooker,  Bk.  v.  Ixvi.  7. 

^  'In  nuUuDi  nomen  religionU  sive 
/ene  mve  faliSB  coagalari  homines  possuDt, 
luti  aliqao  sigsaciiiorum  vel  sacramento- 


rum  visibilium  consortio  colligantnr/— 
August  c  Faustum,  xix.  1 1.  iSee  Words- 
worth, Thfophil.  A  itglic,  ch.  viii. 

\*  Nam  etsi  Adam  tttsXka'^io^^^^^^t 
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allegory  of  Christ's  union  to  His  Bride,  the  Church.  *  That  it  was 
something  great  and  wonderful^  Moses,  or  rather  God,  intimated. 
For  the  present,  however,  saith  he,  I  speak  concerning  Chnst, 
both  that  He  left  the  Father,  and  came  down,  came  to  the  Bride, 
and  became  one  Spirit.  For  he  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lard  is 
one  Spirit.  And  he  says  well.  It  is  a  great  mystery.  And  then  as 
though  he  were  to  say,  nevertheless  the  allegory  does  not  destroy 
affection^  he  adds.  Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  Ms 
wife  even  as  himself  J^  So  too  Theodoret  and  Theophylact*  ex- 
plain it,  viz.  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  marriage,  as  a  mystery  or 
allegory  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

4  Penance  in  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  three  parts, 
confession,  absolution,  and  satisfaction.  The  origin  of  it  was  in 
the  early  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive 
ages,  when  baptized  Christians  had  committed  grievous  sins,  they 
were  placed  for  a  time  in  the  position  of  penitents.  Their  dis- 
cipline consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  i  confession,  2  separation 
from  the  Church,  3  absolution. 

At  first,  it  appears,  that  confession  was  made  publicly  by  the 
oflFender  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  was  probably  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  sins  which  had  already  given  offence  to  the 
company  of  believers.^  Yet  very  early  it  was  commended  to  peni- 
tents, to  seek  out  for  themselves  a  wise  spiritual  adviser,  to  whom 
they  should  confide  their  more  secret  offences,  that,  if  he  judged  it 
expedient,  such  offences  might  afterwards  be  confessed  in  the  face 
of  the  con{2^regation.*  In  process  of  time  the  bishops  appointed  a 
regular  officer  or  penitentiary,  to  hear  these  private  confessions,  and 
to  judge  whether  they  should  be  made  public  or  not.  Socrates 
says,  this  officer  was  first  appointed  for  the  restoration  of  those 
who  had  lapsed  in  the  Decian  persecution;^  though  Sozomen  thinks 
such  a  minister  must  have  been  necessarv,  and  so  in  existence  from 
the  first/  The  duty  of  this  penitentiary  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  penitents^  often  ces,  to  prescribe  to  them  certain  modes 


niaf^num  illud  BacrameDtum  in  Christum 
et  Ecclesiam  :  Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus  nieis^^ 
&c. — l)e  A  nima,  c.  li,  iSee  also  Dc  Ex- 
it ort.  Castitat.  c.  5. 

^  ChrynoBt.  in  Ephes.  v.  32,  Homil.xx. 

2  Theodoret  and  Theophylact,  ad  kunc 
locum.  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  fxvdTTjpiov.  Hee 
aIho  Hammond  and  Whitby,  on  Ephcs.  v. 
33.  Macknight  has  an  excellent  note  on 
tne  pHftHage. 

^   See  Tertullian,  Bt  Pocnitentia,  c.  g, 


10  ;  Augustin.  Homil,   xlix.  3,  Tom.  v, 
p.  1054. 

•*  i^o  Origen :  *  Tantunimodo  circum- 
8  pice  diligentius  cui  debeas  confiteri  pec- 
catum  tuuni  ....  Si  intellexerit  et  prso- 
viderit  talem  esse  languorera  tuuni  qui  in 
conventu  totius  EcclesiiB  exponi  debeat  et 
ciirari,  ex  quo  fortassis  et  coeteri  s&dificari 
poterunt,  et  tu  ipse  facile  sanari,'  &c — 
Origen  in  Pg.  xxxvii.  Homil,  1, 

*  Socr.  H.  E,  Lib.  v.  c.  19 

*  Sozomen,  Lib.  vn.  c  16. 
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of  humiliation,  and,  if  needful,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
sins ;  and  then  to  give  them  absolution.^  In  course  of  time,  a 
acandalous  offence  having  been  confessed  to  a  presbyter,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  which  produced  a  public  excitement,  Nectarius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  induced  to  abolish  the  office  of  peni- 
tentiary.' St.  Chrysostom  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Nec- 
tarius. It  appears  from  his  writings,  that  public  confession  still 
continued  to  be  a  part  of  discipline;'  although  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  congregation  was  not  always  informed  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  crimes,  for  which  the  penitent  was  suffering  penance 
and  confessing  guilt,  but  only  that  they  knew  them  to  be  great 
and  deadly  offences.^  This  much,  however,  we  learn  from  the 
writings  both  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  of  his  great  contemporary, 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  Church  in  their  days  did  not  consider  pri- 
vate confession  of  private  sins  essential  to  salvation,  but  only  the 
public  confession  of  public  scandals  necessary  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  men,'  says  St.  Augustine, 
'  that  they  should  hear  my  confessions  ?*  '  I  do  not  compel  you,' 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  '  to  discover  your  sins  in  the  presence  of 
men.  Unfold  your  conscience  before  Grod,  show  Him  your  wounds^ 
and  from  Him  seek  healing.'* 

Leo  the  Great,  who  was  Bishop  of  Home  a.d.  440,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  innovator  on  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church; 
for  he  forbad  sins  which  had  been  confessed  to  the  priest,  to  be 
published  in  the  Church,  deciding  that  private  confession  was  suffi-* 
jdent  for  the  clearing  of  the  conscience  of  the  offenders.'  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  seventh  century,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  altogether  abolished  public  penance  for  private 
sins."  Redemption  of  penance  also  bypecuniary  fines  became,  in  pro^ 
cess  of  time,  a  common  practice,  which  some  also  refer  to  Theodore 
as  the  originator.'  Along  with  private  confession  grew  the  custom  of 
private  absolution  J°    And  afterwards  the  form  itself  of  absolution 

^  Sozomen,  Lib.  vii.  c.  16.  |    d^fOpiJjirois  ivayKd^ia  rd   afiafyHjfJLara'   rb 

^  Socr.  Sozom.  ibid,  '    cvva^t^    Avdirrv^op    ifXTrpoaOty  roO  OeoD 

^JSpitL  ad  InnoceiU^  Tom.  in^p,  ^17  ;  I    Kal  aOrtfi  Sei^oy  rd.  rpa^fiarcL,   xal  Tap 
-  -       -  ^^Q    j^    4pdpfiajca    al-njaop. — Chrysost. 

JJe  Tncomprehiruibili  Dei  Natura,  Horn. 
V.  §  7,  Tom.  I.  p.  490. 

'  Leo.  JiJpUt.  136,  ad  Episc,  Campan* 
'  *  TbeodoruR,  homo  grsecus,  primus 
aperte  niorem  sustulit  publico  de  criinioi- 
bus  occultis  poenitendi. ' — Morinua  de 
Administ.  JPernUerU.  x.  17,  2,  quoted  by 
Mnrahali  in  Penitential  Uisclpiine   cb.  iii« 


Jn  Epitt.  ad  Ephes,  Horn.  ui.  Tom.  xi. 
p.  93 ;  In  EpiH,  ad  Ebras,  Horn.  I  v.  Tom. 

Xil.  pp.  48,  49* 

*  August,  in  ISymhoL  ad  Catechumen, 
Lib.  I.  a  15. 

'  *Quid  mibi  ergo  est  cum  hominibus, 
Qt  andiant  confessiones  meas,  quasi  ipsi 
aaBaturi  slot  omnes  languores  meosV — 
CbnfeiMion.  Lib.  x.  a  3,  Tom.  i.  p.  171. 

*^  Oirdi  yhp  tit  Oearphv  <re  Ayuf  rQr  '   §1. 
ffvy^vXwp  tQp  ffQPf  oudi  iKxdXv^ai  Tcis  i         *  Marshall,  c\i.  \\\.  %  i.    ^^  lb\d.  \  >^. 
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1)ecame  more  peremptory  and  authoritatiye;^  till  at  length  auriciilar 
confession,  followed  by  absolution  and  satisfaction,  was  elevated  to 
the  full  dignity  of  a  necessary  Sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  all,  who  deny  it  to  be  tmly  and  properly  a  Sacn- 
ment,  instituted  by  Christ  Himself/  and  necessary  to  salyatioa 
jwrt  divino,  or  who  say  that  the  method  of  confessing  secretly  to 
the  priest  alone  (which  the  Church  Catholic  has  observed  from  tlie 
beginning)  is  alien  to  Christ's  institution  and  of  human  invention.' 
The  reformed  Churches  have  generally  abolished  auricular 
confession,  as  obligatory  and  sacramental.  The  Lutherans  indeed 
still  retain  it  as  a  regular  part  of  Church  order  and  discipline. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  declares  concerning  confession,  that  it  is 
right  to  retain  private  absolution  in  the  Church,  but  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  confession  to  enumerate  every  individual  sin/  Calvin 
also  recommended  both  private  confession  to  a  pastor,  and  private 
xibsolution,  when  needed  for  the  remedy  of  any  special  infirmity; 
but  he  says,  it  should  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  aU,  but  only 
commended  to  such  as  need  it.'  Our  own  reformers  appear  to  have 
taken  the  same  wise  and  moderate  view.  Ridley,  the  greatest 
light  of  the  English  Reformation,  writes  shortly  before  his  death: 
^  Confession  unto  the  minister,  which  is  able  to  instruct,  correct^ 
comfort,  and  inform  the  weak,  wounded,  and  ignorant  conscience, 
indeed  I  ever  thought  might  do  much  good  in  Christ's  congrega- 
tion, and  so,  I  assure  you,  I  think  even  to  this  day.'*  So  the 
second  part  of  the  Homily  of  Repentance,  after  condemning  the 
auricular  confession  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  says,  '  I  do  not  say 
but  that,  if  any  do  find  themselves  troubled  in  conscience,  they 
may  repair  to  their  learned  curate  or  pastor,'  &c.  The  Exhortation 
to  the  Communion  bids  those  who  cannot  quiet  their  own  con- 
sciences, come  to  the  curate,  ^  or  some  other  discreet  and  learned 
minister  of  God's  word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry  of 
God's  holy  word  he  may  receive  the  beneiit  of  absolution,  together 
with  ghostly  council  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience^ 
and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.'  In  the  service  for 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  it  is  enjoined  on  the  minister,  that  he 
shall  move  the  sick  person,  *  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sius 
if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter ;'  and  a 
form  of  absolution  is  appointed  to  be  used,  after  such  confession,  to 


^  Marshall,  cli.  iii.  §  4. 

*  iSe88.  XIV.  Cull.  I.  *  Can.  vi. 

*  Cuiif.  Auyust.  Art.  Xll.  ;  ^ijlUfjt^  p. 


*  Iiuftitut.  Lib.  III.  c.  iv.  §  la,  14. 

•  Letter  to  West,  dated  from  Bocardo, 
in  Ox  ford,  April  8,   1554  ;  Letter*  of  the 


173.  I  3/</rt^;'«,  p.  30.     London,  I  S3 7, 
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those  who  '  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it/  Thus  the  Church  of 
England  provides  for  all  troubled  consciences  the  power  of  relieving 
themselves  by  making  confession  of  guilt  to  their  pastor  or  '  any 
other  discreet  and  learned  minister/  and  so  gives  them  comfort  and 
ooansel ;  but  does  not  bind  every  one  of  necessity  to  rehearse  all 
his  private  sins  to  man^  nor  elevate  such  useful  confession  into  a- 
Sacrament  essential  to  salvation/ 

The  question  concerning  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  exercised 
by  the  ministers  of  God^  may  well  be  reserved  to  a  future  Article. 
It  may  be  sufiBcient  to  observe  here^  that  the  chief  Scripture  ground 
for  private  confession  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  St.  James^ 
chap.  V.  14 — 16.     There  the  Apostle  counsels  the  sick  to  send  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  Churchy  who  are  to  pray  over  them ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  such  prayers  shall  be  especially  effectual  for  ther 
pardon  of  sins.     It  is  their  added,  '  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.     The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much'  (ver.  16)^ 
And  this  is  illustrated  by  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  at  whose  intercession  rain  was  first  withheld,  and  then  given 
again.     The  context,  in  which  all  this  occurs,  compared  with  the 
jHTomise  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  ministers  (Matt,  xviii.  1 8,  John 
XX.  23),  and  with  the  custom  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  been  ever  considered  as  a  ground  for  the  practice  continued  in 
the  Church  of  England,  that  the  sick  should  be  especially  visited  by 
ihe  clergy,  should  be  moved  to  confession  of  sins,  and  should  look 
to  the  prayers  of  the  minister,  as  means  of  obtaining  from  God  par- 
don, grace,  and,  if  it  be  His  will,  restoration  to  health  and  strength.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  distressed  conscience  may  be 
soothed  and  guided  by  confidence  in  a  spiritual  adviser.    Most 
people,  much  in  earnest,  and  much  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sin,. 
have  yearned  for  such  a  confidence.     Hence  the  Church  should 
always  afford  to  the  sin-stricken  soul,  the  power  of  unburdening 
itself.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends  to  lead  people  to 
substitute  confession  to  man  for  confession  to  Grod,  and  to  make 
the  path  of  repentance  less  rugged  than  the  Gospel  makes  it,  must 
be  dangerous.     Such  is  the  systematic  and  compulsory  confession 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  followed  as  it  is  by  absolution  and  penance, 
which  too  often  seem  to  speak  peace  to  the  soul,  perhaps  before 
its  peace  is  sealed  in  Heaven.     The  penitent  finds  it  far  easier  to 


'  The  itadent  in  eHpecially  referred  for  a  history  of  this  subject  to  Marshairs  PcnU 
tential  Discipline,  ch.  ii.  iii. 

^  See  Dr.  Hammond  on  this  passage  of  St.  James. 
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unburden  his  soul  to  the  priest,  then  to  seek^  day  and  night,  with 
broken  spirit,  for  pardon  fromGrod :  and,  when  he  has  once  confided 
his  griefs  to  his  spiritual  guide,  he  easily  substitutes  that  guide's 
counsels  for  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  no  counsels 
from  without  can  speak  as  fearfully  as  the  whispers  of  remorse 
within.  Hence  the  danger  of  healing  the  wound  slightly — of  sub* 
stituting  false  peace  for  that  peace,  which  can  come  only  from  a 
true  penitence,  and  fi'omthe  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love  through 
Christ.  Confession  has  been  well  called  ^  the  luxury  of  repentance.'* 
Access  to  it  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  dying,  the  perplexed,  or  the 
broken-hearted ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  for  the  morbid  spirit,  and 
still  more  to  be  feared,  as  a  mere  routine  of  ordinary  life,  as  a 
salving  over  of  the  conscience  stained  by  sin,  and  seeking  an  easy 
deliverance  from  its  warnings  and  reproofs. 

5  Extreme  Unction  is  an  ordinance,  concerning  which  we 
differ  from  the  Church  of  Borne  more  than  on  the  other  four.  We 
admit  the  proper  use  of  confirmation,  confession,  orders,  and 
matrimony ;  but  extreme  unction  we  neither  esteem  to  be  a  Sa- 
crament, nor  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  all.  As  used  in  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome,  it  implies  unction  with  olive  oil,  blessed 
by  the  bishop  and  applied  by  the  priest  to  the  five  senses  of  the 
dying  man.  It  is  considered,  as  conveying  God's  pardon  aud 
support  in  the  last  hour.  It  is  administered  when  all  hope  of 
recovery  is  gone,  and  generally  no  food  is  permitted  to  be 
taken  after  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  can  find  no  primitive 
authority  for  this  ordinance,  except  that  of  Popd  Innocent  the 
First,  in  the  fifth  century.*  In  a  letter  to  Decentius^  he  answers 
a  question,  whether  the  sick  might  be  anointed  with  oil,  and 
whether  the  bishop  might  anoint  ?  He  replies,  that  this  might  be 
done,  arguing  from  the  language  of  St.  James.  But  if  extreme 
unction  were  then  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church,  it  is  impossible, 
that  one  bishop  should  have  asked  this  question  of  another;  or,  if 
he  did,  that  the  other  should  not  at  once  have  reminded  him,  that 
it  was  a  well-known  Sacrament  of  immemorial  usage.*  This  is 
the  only  authority  from  patristic  ages  that  the  Romanist  divines 
can  bring. 

They  insist,  therefore,  the  rather  on  the  authority  from  Scrip- 
ture.    That  authority,  however,  is  but  slender.     When  our  Lord 


I 


*  Taylor's  Notes  from  Life, 
^  See  Bellai'mme,  Dc  Ejctrcma   Unc- 
tionCf  cap.  iv. 


*  Ejntt.  I.  ad  Bccentiunif  c.  8. 

*  See  Burnet  on  this  Aiticle. 
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ent  out  His  Apostles  and  gave  them  power  to  '  heal  the  sick/ 
they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them ' 
Mark  VL  13).     Here  unction  was  evidently  an  outward  sign, 
imilar  to  that  used  by  our  Saviour^  when  He  made  clay  and  put 
t  to  the  blind  man's  eyes.     It  was  connected  with  the  miracu- 
ous  power  of  healing.     That  power  lasted  for  some  time  in  the 
Ilhurch.     Accordingly^  St.  James  desires  the  sick  to  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  Churchy  to  whom  the  miraculous  gifts  were  mostly 
*ommitted^  and  enjoins^  that  with  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  sins 
ihould  be  joined  anointing  with  oil,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of 
lealth ;  that  as  the  Apostles  used  unction  upon  those  whom  they 
[lealed,  so  the  elders  of  the  Churchy  who  had  the  gift  of  healing, 
ihould  do  likewise.     '  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for 
bhe  elders  of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up'  (James  v.  14, 
15).     Here  the  end  of  the  anointing  appears  to  be,  that  ^  the  Lord 
should  raise  him  up.'     Now  this  exactly  corresponds   with  the 
miraculous  cures  of  the  early  ages,  but  not  at  all  with  the  extreme 
unction  of  late  times.  Extreme  unction  is  only  administered  when 
recovery  is  hopeless.  St.  James  enjoined  unction  with  the  special 
object  of  recovery.  So  long  then  as  miraculous  powers  remained 
in  the  Church,  it  was  reasonable  that  anointing  of  the  sick  should 
be  retained ;  but,  when  those  powers  ceased,  it  was  reasonable  that 
the  unction  should  cease  also. 

It  was  very  natural,  however,  that,  when  the  miraculous  powers 
began  to  decline,  the  custom  of  anointing,  which  at  first  had  refe- 
rence to  bodily  diseases,  should  still  be  continued  with  reference 
to  spiritual  maladies.  Yet  we  cannot  trace  clearly  the  transition. 
The  use  of  oil,  connected  with  real  or  supposed  miracles,  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to ;  but  it  is  not  till  late  that  there  occurs  any 
clear  reference  to  it,  as  a  religious  or  sacramental  rite.  Innocent 
in.  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  quoted  by  Bellarmine 
next  to  Innocent  I.^  His  witness  is,  no  doubt,  plain  enough.  A 
«till  ftiller  confirmation  of  extreme  unction  is  given  by  Pope 
Eugenius  in  the  Council  of  Florence ;  at  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered^ there  was  an  intention  of  reconciling  the  Greek  with  the 


^  Bellannine,  ibid.  Bellarmine  in- 
deed refen  to  Origen,  Horn.  11.  in  Levit; 
Chrysoetom,  De  Sacerdoi,  iii.  &o. ;  but  he 
acknowledges  that  he  only  refers  to  them 
as  quoting  Uie  words  of  St.  James,  not  as 


speaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  ;  of  which  they  certainly  do  not 
speak.  To  anything  further  he  can  call 
no  witness,  after  Innocent  I.,  before  Al^ 
cuin. 
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Latin  Chnrch/  The  Greeks  still  practise  unction,  but  do  not 
esteem  it  a  Sacrament.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  there  were  four 
canons  passed,  declaring  extreme  unction  to  be  a  Sacrament^ 
instituted  by  Christy  conferriiig  good,  remitting  sins,  and  com-^ 
forting  the  infirm.' 

The  English  reformers  retained  a  form  of  anointing  the  sick 
in  the  first  Service  Book  of  Edward  VI. ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  attributed  any  sacramental  efiScacy  to  it,  but 
merely  allowed  it  to  be  used  '  if  the  sick  person  desired  it,'  with 
a  prayer  for  pardon  of  sins  and  restoration  of  bodily  health.* 
Cranmer  had  long  before,  a.d.  1540,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  was  no  ground  in  Scripture  or  antiquity  for  considering  the 
number  of  the  Sacraments  to  be  seven ;  and  especially  had  pro- 
nounced that '  Unction  of  the  sick  with  oil  to  remit  venial  sins,  as 
it  is  now  used,  is  not  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient 
author.'^  The  second  Service  Book  entirely  omitted  all  reference 
to  unction  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  merits  of  the  question  rest  entirely  on  the  two  following 
points  of  inquiry :  i  Is  the  passage  in  St.  James  to  be  considered 
as  Apostolical  authority  for  the  institution  of  a  Sacrament  in  the 
Church  ?  or  has  it  reference  to  the  cure  of  bodily  disease  ?  a  Is 
the  doubtful  answer  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  in  the  fifth  century, 
sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  extreme  unction  had  prevailed 
from  the  first  ?  or,  on  the  contrary,  do  the  deep  silence  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  own  hesitating  reply,  argue  plainly  that  they 
'  had  no  such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God  ?'  Roman 
Catholics  answer  affirmatively  to  the  former  of  these  alternatives* 
Reformed  Churches  undoubtingly  adopt  the  latter. 

Having  thus  considered  what  the  Article  says  (I.)  concerning 
the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  the  rest 
of  its  statements.  Limiting  the  name  Sacrament  to  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  wc  have  merely  to  consider  (II.)  what  are  the 
benefits  we  receive  by  these  two  ordinances ;  (III.)  what  is  the 
right  use  of  them ;  and  (IV.)  who  arc  their  proper  recipients  ? 


II.  The  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

This  question  must  be  discussed  more  particularly  in  the 
XXVIIth  and  XXVIIIth  Articles.  To  speak  generally  on  it  now, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject 


^  Decretum  Eufjcnii    ad  Armai.  M 
supra. 

'  Se89.  xir. 


^  Two  Liturrfks  of  Kdicaril  VI,  p.  366. 

^  See  '  Questions  And  Answen  on  the 

Sacnunents/  Worka^  Vol  n.  pp.  100, 103. 
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hS  very  clear  and  strong  from  the  very  first.    Ignatius  speaks  of 
I!hristian^s  baptism  as  his  spiritual  armour/  and^  concerning  the 
icharisti  he  writes^  '  If  a  man  be  not  within  the  altar,  he  is 
prived  of  the  bread  of  God,^    '  I  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which 
the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  as  drink  I  long  for  His  blood,  which  is 
ire  incorruptible."     The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which,  though  pro- 
bly  not  written  by  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  is  doubtless  one 
the  earliest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  speaks  of  that  ^  bap- 
im  which  brings  forgiveness  of  sins,'  and  says,  ^  That  we  go 
>wn  into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  pollutions,  but  come  up  again 
inging  forth  fruit.'^    Justin  Martyr,  in  his  account  of  the  Chris- 
m  Sacraments,  speaks  of  men  as  ^  regenerated'  and  receiving 
mission  of  sins  in  the  water  of  baptism,^  and  as  receiving  in  the 
ucharist,  not '  common  bread  and  common  drink,'  but,  ^  the  Flesh 
id  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus/'     Irenseus  is  as  clear  on  both 
le  grace  of  baptism,  and  the  reception  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.' 
ertullian  speaks  of  the  ^  blessed  Sacrament  of  water,  in  which, 
ashed  from  the  sins  of  our  former  blindness,  we  are  liberated  to 
fe  eternal :'  in  which  we  '  as  fish  are  bom,  after  the  pattern  of 
ar  ^lyJSu^,  Jesus  Christ.'*     In  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  speaks  of 
ceding  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  our  soul  may  be 
tttened  of  God.*     These  are  all  writers  of  the  first  century  from 
le  Apostles. 

It  would  keep  us  needlessly  long,  if  we  were  to  go  through  all 
be  writers  of  the  early  ages.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  with  one 
oice  they  proclaim  their  belief,  that  great  spiritual  blessings  are 
0  be  obtained,  by  all  faithful  recipients,  both  in  baptism  and  in 
be  Supper  of  the  Lord.  The  grace  of  the  former  they  call  remis- 
ion  of  sins,  regeneration,  illuminatiou  /*  the  grace  of  the  latter 
hey  call  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  In  both  they  looked  to 
eceive  Christ ;  in  both  they  hoped  for  pardon  of  sins,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  full  meaning  of  these  phrases 
re  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  following  Articles.  Let  it  suffice 
lere  to  refer  to  the  pregnant  words  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he 


—Ad  Polye.  vii.    This  passage  is  in  the 
lyriac  vernion. 
«  AdEph.V. 

*  Ad  Rom.  Tii.    This  passage  also  is 
n  the  Syriao. 

^  EpUUil.  Bamab.  o.  la. 

*  Apol,  I.  p.  93. 

*  Ibid.  p.  97. 


'  See  Lib.  i.  c.  18 ;  Lib.  ni.  0,  19  ; 
Lib.  V.  0.  9,  &e. 

'  De  BaptismOf  c.  I.  *  Nos  piscicali,  ae- 
cundom  tx^up  nostrum  Jesum  Christum, 
in  aqua  nascimur.*  Alluding  to  the  word 
IX6T2  containing  the  initial  letters  of 
our  Lord's  Name  and  titles,  *lricov9 
"^piffrbs  OeoO  Tibt  Zwr^ 

•  De  RuuTT,  Cami*,  c.  8. 

"  ^vrifffAbs, — See  Suicer,  a.  h 
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contrasts  the  Sacraments  or  ordinances  of  the  Law  with  those  of 
the  Gk>spel ;  a  (change  having  been  made^  by  which  the  Sacraments 
have  become  '  easier,  fewer^  more  healthful/  '  The  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Testament/  he  says, '  ffive  salvation,  whereas  those  of 
the  Old  Testament  only  pronUsed  a  Saviour.^^  Here  we  have  the 
view  of  evangelical  Sacraments,  which  pervades  all  Christian 
antiquity,  viz.  that  they  differ  from  the  ordinances  of  the  old 
Law  in  this :  the  ordinances  of  the  old  Law  were  but  pledges  of 
future  blessings,  not  means  to  convey  them,  but  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Gospel  not  only  promised  Christ,  but,  to  those  who 
receive  them  in  faith,  they  are  means  whereby  God  gives  Christ 
to  the  soul. 

We  read,  however,  of  some  early  heretics,  who  denied  the 
grace  or  the  necessity  of  the  Sacraments.     Irenseus  ascribes  to 
some  of  the  Gnostics  the  error  of  saying,  that  outward  and  material 
sacraments  were  unnecessary,  so  the  soul  were  illuminated  /  an 
opinion  consistent  enough  with  the  ultra-spiritualism  of  that  sect, 
which  made  all  excellence  to  consist  in  spiritual  enlightenment, 
and  esteemed  all  matter  to  be  evil  and  the  source  of  sin.     One  of 
the  errors,  for  which  St.  Jerome  attacked  Jovinian,  was,  that  he 
altogether  separated  baptism  by  the  Spirit  from  baptism  by  water, 
saying  that  a  man  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  Spirit  would 
never  sin  after,  but  that,  if  he  sinned  again,  it  was  a  proof  that  he 
had  received  only  water  baptism,  but  not  spiritual  baptism.'     The 
Mauichees,  like  the  Gnostics,  and  probably  on  the  same  principles, 
believing  baptism  to  have  no  efficacy,  never  administered  it  to 
their  converts.*     The  Messalians  were  a  sect  of  mystics  who  are 
described  as  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  prayer,  and  avoiding 
even  labour  for  their  bodily  necessities.'     It  appears,  that  they  had 
a  very  low  esteem  of  the  Sacraments,  so  that  Theodoret  accuses 
them  of  denying  any  efficacy  whatever  to  baptism  /  though  there 
is  some  reason  to  think,  that  he  has  exaggerated  their  errors/     It 
is  probable  enough  that,  wherever  mysticism  prevailed,  such  a  dis- 
regard of  external  ordinances  would  prevail  also.     The  medieval 
sects,  which  derived  their  errors    from  Gnostic  or   Manichean 
sources,  would  naturally  underrate  Sacraments,  as  having  material 


^  'Bacramenta  N.  Testamenti  dant 
salutem  ;  Sacranienia  V.  Testamenti  pro- 
niiserunt  Salvatorein.* — Enarr,  in  Pt, 
Ixxiii.  §  1,  Tom.  IV,  p.  769. 

'  HcertM.  I.  c.  18,  p.  91.  Edit.  Ozod. 
1701. 

*  Ilieronyn].  cnh,  Joriuianum,  Lib,  II. 


Totu.  17,  Part  ii.  p.  193.  1  aect  5. 


<  August  De  H ceres,  c.  46  ;  Bingham, 
E'  A,  Bk.  XI.  chap.  11.  sect,  4. 

■  EpipKan,  Harret.  Lxxx.;  Augustiiu 
ffcoret.  LVii. 

•  Theodoret.  Ilcerct,  Fab,  Lib.  iv.  c 
ro. 

'  See  Bingham,  E.  J.  Bk.  xi.  ch.  n. 
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elements^  which  such  heretics  regarded  as  essentially  evil.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  the  Paulicians  in  the  ninth  century  refused  to 
OQlebrate  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  probably  in  like  manner  rejected 
outward  baptism.^  The  Bulgarians  and  Albigenses  are  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Paulicians :  and^  though  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  the  tenets  of  these  persecuted  sects; 
we  may  yet  probably  infer,  that  one  of  their  errors  was  an  under- 
rating of  the  value  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 

The  time,  however,  for  these  subjects  to  be  most  fiercely  con- 
tested would  naturally  be  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  We 
must  leave  the  discussion  on  Transubstantiation^  which  agitated 
the  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  for  the  Ajrticles  which  treat  expressly 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  the  school- 
authors,  in  their  investigations  concerning  sacramental  efficacy, 
were  led  not  merely  to  insist  on  the  value  of  the  Sacraments  as 
means,  in  the  use  of  which  God's  Spirit  works,  but  also  to  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  the  Sacraments  are  so  in  their  own  nature 
vehicles  of  grace,  that  ex  opere  operato,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  administration,  they  convey  Christ  to  the  soul.  Such  a 
reception  of  Christ  may  not  indeed  be  always  to  salvation ;  nay,  it 
may  be  to  condemnation ;  but  still  the  Sacrament  administered 
always  brought  with  it  a  spiritual  grace.  This  doctrine  was  fixed 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  bv  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
oil  of  Trent.  They  anathematized  all,  who  deny  that  the  Sacra- 
ments contain  grace,'  or  that  this  grace  is  conferred  by  them  ex 
fnpere  operato} 

All  the  reformed,  whatever  differences  may  have  existed  be- 
tween them  on  these  subjects  (and  such  differences  were  sufficiently 
great),  appear  to  have  much  objected  to  the  statement  of  the  optis 
operatum.  To  them  such  a  statement  seeiAed  to  imply,  not  that 
Sacraments  were  means  through  which  God  was  pleased  to  work, 
and  which  He  had  promised  to  bless ;  but  rather,  that  they  were  of 
the  nature  of  magical  incantations,  which,  however  carelessly  ad- 
ministered, could  not  be  separated  from  their  effects  upon  the  soul. 
The  very  elements  therefore  became  the  objects  of  adoration.  The 
water  of  baptism  was  in  itself  holy  and  the  source  of  holiness;  the 
consecrated  wafer  was  the  Body  of  the  Son  of  God.     Extremes 


1  See  Mpsbeim,  E,  H,  Cent  ix.  Ft  xl  | 
cb.  T.  Alio  Biogham,  E,A.  Bk.  xi.  ch.ii.  §  4 

>  Sen.  VII.  Can.  vi.  '  Si  qnis  dixerit, 
■acimmenta  noTte  legis  noo  contineip  gra- 
tiaiBy  quam  ngnificant .  .  .  anatLema  sit.' 


'  Sesa.  vn. Can.  vin.  'Si  quia  dixerit 
per  ipsa  novaa  legis  sacramenU^  ex  opeiio 
operato  non  conferri  gratiain  •  .  .  ana* 
thema  sit. 
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generate  extremei :  and  we  leani,  that  the  Anabaptiita  and  other 
fanatics  were  led  to  such  extravagance  of  opposition  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  Bomanism,  as  impioudy  to  mock  the  blessed  Saorament 
of  the  Eucharist ;  so  that, '  railing  bills  against  it  were  fixed  upon 
the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other  places,  terming  it 
Jack  in  a  box.  The  Sacrament  of  the  halter,  Round  Robin,  and 
such  like  irreverent  terms/^ 

Among  the  continental  reformers,  ZuingliuM,  Luther,  and 
CMvin  adopted  three  different  views  of  the  Sacraments. 

Zuingiius  rejected  sacramental  grace  entirely.  He  held  Sacra- 
ments to  be  bare  signs,  outward  tokens  of  Christian  profession, 
but  in  no  sense  means  of  grace.  He  defined  a  Sacrament  to  be 
*  an  external  symbol,  by  which  we  testify  what  we  are,  and  what 
is  our  duty,  just  as  one  who  bears  a  national  costume  or  badge, 
testifies  that  he  belongs  to  a  particular  nation  or  society.^  And 
again, '  A  Sacrament  is  the  sign  of  a  sacred  thing ;  when  then- 
fore  I  speak  of  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body,  I  mean  no 
more  than  that  bread,  which  is  the  figure  and  type  of  Christ's 
Body.'^ 

Luther,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the  great  importance  and 
spiritual  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments.  ^  We  can  lay  it  down  as  s 
rule,'  he  writes, '  that  where  are  the  Eucharist,  Baptism,  the  Word, 
there  is  Christ,  remission  of  sins,  and  life  eternal.'^  In  the  En* 
charist  it  is  well  known,  that  he  believed  that,  with  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  there  are  delitered  to  the  recipient  the  very  fiedy 
and  Blood  of  Christ;  the  elements  not  being  transubstantiated^ 
but  the  Body  of  Christ  being  consubstantially  united  with  them.' 
Of  the  other  Sacrament  he  taught,  that,  as  man  is  born  naturally 
full  of  sins,  so  in  baptism  be  is  born  spiritually,  regenerated, 
justified.  His  sins  are  buried  there,  and  righteousness  risea  instead 
of  sins.^     ^  St.  Paul,'  says  he,  'teaches  that  baptism  is  not  a  sign, 


>  Ridley's  Lifr  of  Midlty,  p.  216,  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Hey  on  this  Article. 

'  '  Sacramentum  quid]  Sacrameotum 
ergo  .  .  .  symbolura  cKteroum,  quo  qual^ 
simus,  et  quodnani  sit  oflUcium  testamur, 
significat,  Ut  enim,  qui  crucein  gestat 
albam,  sese  Helvetum  esse,  et  postbac 
semper  fore  testatur/  &c. — Dt  Baptismo, 
Zuinglii  Operas  15S1,  Tom.  i  fol.  6a 

'  *  Sacramentum  quid]  Sacramentum 
est  sacrse  rei  signum.  Cum  ergo  Sacra- 
mentum Corporis  Christi  nomino,  non 
quioquam  aliud,  quam  panem,  qui  Cor- 
poris Christi  pro  nobis  mortui  figura  et 
typus  wt,  intelli^jTo." — De  Cana  Vomini, 
Opera,  Tom.  i.  folio  274. 


*  In  Genesia.  c.  iv.  Opera^  Tom.  vi. 
fol.  62. 

'  Of  this  more  under  Art  xxTiii. 
Meanwhile,  see  his  treatise  Jk  Saeramenio 
AUarUy  Tom.  i.  fol.  78;  Cateekinntu 
Major,  Tom.  v.  p.  640. 

'  '  Quemadmodum  enim  mater  illo 
carnali  partu  plenum  pecoatis  puerun.et 
inefilium  edit,  iU  baptismus  editspirito- 
alem  partum,  et  regenerat  nos,  ut  jupti- 
ficati  aimufl  filii  gratis.  Sic  peucau  in 
baptismo  demerguntur,  et  eroergit  pro 
p«x5atis  justitia.'— Z>e  Sacramento  Bap- 
tUmi,  Tom.  i.  foL  72. 
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bat  a  clothing  in  Christy  jea,  that  Christ  Himself  is  our  clothing. 
Wlierefore  baptism  is  a  most  potent  and  efficacious  rite/^ 

Calvin  took*  a  kind  of  mean  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius« 
Concerning  Sacraments  in  general,  he  writes,  that  '  though  they 
are  figures,  yet  are  they  not  naked  and  empty  figures,  but  have 
their  truth  and  substance  united  to  them ;  not  only  representing 
but  ofiering  grace.  We  ought  never  to  separate  the  substance  of 
the  Sacraments  from  the  Sacraments  themselves.  We  ought  not 
indeed  to  confound  them,  but  to  rend  them  asunder  is  absurd.^ 
'  The  word  is  joined  to  the  external  sign,  and  hence  Sacraments 

have  their  efficacy Christ  breathed  on  His  Apostles,  and  they 

received,  not  His  breathing  only,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Where- 
fore ?  but  because  Christ  had  promised  ?  So  in  baptism  we  put  on 
Christ,  we  are  washed  in  His  blood,  our  old  man  is  crucified,  that 
the  righteousness  of  Qoi  may  reign  in  us.  In  the  sacred  Supper 
w«  are  fed  spiritually  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Whence 
so  great  effects,  but  from  the  promise  of  Christ,  who  effects  and 
makes  good  by  His  Spirit  what  He  testifies  by  His  Word  ?''  In 
regard  to  the  grace  received  by  irtfants  in  baptism,  it  is  probable, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  Calvin's  predcHtinarian  theory  ma- 
terially influenced  his  views.  But  as  regards  adult  recipients  both 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^  he  clearly  taught  that  to  the 
faithful  God  gives,  in  the  one  remission  and  regeneration,  in  the 
other  the  real  but  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood. 
On  the  question  of  the  Eucharist  especiaUy  he  differed  from  the 
Romanists,  in  that  he  rejected  transubstantiation — from  the 
Lutherans,  in  that  he  rejected  consubstantiation — ^from  the  Zuin« 


^  '  Docet  ergo  Paului  baptismam  non 
Bignom,  Bed  indumentum  Cfhristi,  immo 
ipeum  Chriitum  indumentam  noftmm 
aBW.  Quare  baptunuua  potentiiaima  ao 
«fficacia«ma  res  est.* — In  ui.  oap.  ad 
OalaL  Tom.  V.  fol.  370. 

'  *  Figuris  igitur  et  signis,  que  sub 
ooalornni  censum  cadunt^  ut  naturo  noe- 
tne  imbeoillitas  requirit,  oitenditur:  it* 
tamen  ot  non  sit  figura  nuda  et  simplex, 
•ed  Teritati  sus  et  substantia  oonjuogitur 
....  Sed  hoc  adjungemus,  Sacrameiita 
I>omini  nuUo  mode  a  substanUa  et  veri* 
tale  sua  aeparari  oportere.  £a  qoidem 
DO  ooofundantur,  distinguere  non  tantom 
ooQTenit,  sed  ttiam  omnino  neoessarium 
asL  S«d  ita  difidero  ut  alteram  sine 
sJtero  constitnatur,  absurdissimnm.' — Jh 
Coma  Domini.  CalTiui  Opuacula^  pp.  1 33, 

3*- 


' '  Obeerrent  leotores  externo  et  Tisi* 
bOi  symbolo  simul  verbum  oonjungi,  nam 
et  bine  sacramenta  vim  suam  motuantur : 
non  quod  in  voce,  que  auribus  personat, 
indusa  sit  Spiritus  efiftcacia ;  sed  quia  a 
tettimonio  Verbi  pendet  eoram  omnium 
effeotus,  qnsB  ex  sacramentis  percipiunt 
fideles.  Flat  Christus  in  Apostolos:  hi 
non  flatum  mode  sed  Spiritum  quoque 
redpiunt.  Cur  ?  nisi  quia  illis  Christus 
promittit  f  Similiter  in  Baptismo  Christum 
induimus,  abloimnr  Ejus  sanguine,  ora- 
dfigitur  vetus  homo  noster,  ut  regnet  in 
nobis  Dei  justitia.  In  sacra  Ciana  spiri* 
tualiter  Christi  oarne  et  sanguine  pasci' 
Unde  tanta  vis,  nisi  ex  Christi  pro* 


mur. 


missione,  qui  Spirita  Hoo  effidt  ao  prtMtat 
quod  Terbo  testator  f — Galnnus  in  Ewimr 
gelium  Johannit,  0.  xx.  ?.  22^ 
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gliaiLs^  in  that  he  maintained  a  real  presence  of  Christy  though  he 
held  that  presence  to  be  spiritual  not  carnal.^ 

The  Calvinistic  communions^  including  the  Eagliih  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists,  have  generally  followed  Zuinglius  rather  than 
Calvin  in  their  Sacramental  theory ;  though  by  no  means  agreeing 
with  the  former  on  many  other  points  of  theology. 

The  Anglican  reformers  have  sometimes  been  charged  with 
Zuinglian  sentiments  concerning  the  Eucharist.  On  this  subject, 
however,  it  is  capable  of  evident  proof,  that  they  symbolixed 
much  more  nearly  with  Calvin,  though  not  deriving  their  views 
irom  him.  On  baptism  their  language  is  stronger,  not  only  than 
Calvin's,  but  even  than  Luther's.  But  of  their  views  concerning 
these  two  Sacraments  separately,  we  must  reserve  the  consideration 
lor  the  present  Meanwhile,  let  us  observe  a  few  of  their  state- 
ments on  Sacraments  in  general. 

We  have  already  noticed  their  language  in  the  XXVth  Article, 
that  Sacraments  are  '  effectual  signs  of  grace,  by  the  which  God 
doth  work  invisibly  in  us.'  We  have  compared  the  language  of 
the  Homily^  in  which  Sacraments  are  defined  to  be '  visible  signs 
expressly  commanded  in  the  new  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed 
the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and 
joining  in  Christ.'  We  have  seen  that  the  Catechism  uses  terms 
of  the  same  significance,  calling  Sacraments  ^  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,'  which  grace  is  not  merely 
promised,  but  '  given  unto  us ;'  saying  also  that  they  were  ^  or- 
dained by  Christ  Himself  to  be,  not  only  ^  a  pledge  to  assure 
us'  of  that  grace,  but  also  '  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same.' 

In  like  manner  NowcU's  Catechism,  a  semi-authoritative  docu- 
ment, has  the  following :  *  How  many  Sacraments  hath  God 
ordained  in  His  Church  ?  A.  Two :  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Supper,  which  are  commonly  used  among  the  faithful.  For  by 
the  one  we  are  born  again,  and  by  the  other  we  are  nourished  to 
everlasting  lifc.'^  Jewel's  Apology,  a  similar  authority,  having 
denied  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatiou,  adds  :  ^  But 
when  we  say  this,  we  lower  not  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 


'  '  Necerae  est  igitur  nos  in  Coena  vere 
Corpus  et  sanguinein  Christi  recipere  .  .  . 
queiuadmoduiii  panis  Id  manu  distribuitur, 
ita  Corpas  Chriiti,  ut  £ju8  participes 
simus,  nobis  comniUDicah'. — he  Coena 
Domini,  OpuneuUif  p.  134. 

*  Caeteram  hoc  iinprimia  tenendauii  ut 


camalU  omnid  imaginatio  excludatur,  ani- 
mum  oportere  sunum  in  ccaloB  erigere. 
ne  existimemus  Dominam  nostrum  Jesuin 
Christum  eo  dejtictum  esse  ut  in  elementis 
comiptibilibus  conoludatur.' — Ih,  p.  147. 
^  See  the  Ex^cKiridhA  Tkttdogicunf 
VoL  I.  pp.  313,  314. 
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nor  teach  it  to  be  a  mere  frigid  ceremony^  and  that  in  it  nothing 
is  done^  as  some  calumaiouslj  say  that  we  teach.  For  we  assert^ 
that  Christ  truly  exhibits  Himself  present  with  us  in  His  Sacra- 
ments :  in  baptism^  that  we  may  put  Him  on ;  in  the  Supper,  that 
we  may  feed  on  Him  by  faith  and  in  Spirit ;  and  from  His  Cross 
and  blood  have  everlasting  life :  and  this  we  assert  to  be  done, 
not  coldly  and  perfunctorily,  but  in  very  deed  and  truth/*  The 
Reformatio  Legum  again  condemns  those,  who  would  take  the 
Sacraments  'for  naked  signs  and  external  marks,  whereby  the 
religion  of  Christian  men  may  be  discerned  from  others/  And  to 
refer  once  more  to  the  Homilies,  '  The  sermon  for  repairing  and 
keeping  clean  of  churches '  speaks  of  the  house  of  God  as  that, 
'wherein  be  ministered  the  Sacraments  and  mysteries  of  our  re- 
demption. The  fountain  of  our  regeneratiou  is  there  presented 
to  us ;  the  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  there 
offered  unto  us;  and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  where  so 
heavenly  things  are  handled  V 

It  may  seem  needless  to  add  private  testimonies  of  the  in- 
dividual reformers.  Yet  the  names  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  stand 
justly  so  much  at  the  head  of  our  Reformation,  that  we  may  well 
bear  one  word  from  each  of  them.  Cranmer,  in  his  Answer  to 
Gardiner,  writes,  '  Likewise  when  he  (the  minister)  ministereth  to 
our  sight  Christ's  holy  Sacraments,  we  must  think  Christ  crucified 
and  presented  before  our  eyes,  because  the  Sacraments  so  re- 
present Him,  and  be  His  Sacraments,  not  the  priest's.  As  iu 
baptism,  we  must  think  that,  as  the  priest  putteth  his  hand  to  the 
child  outwardly  and  washeth  him  with  water,  so  must  we  think 
that  God  putteth  to  His  hand  inwardly  and  washeth  the  infant 
with  His  Holy  Spirit,  and,  moreover,  that  Christ  cometh  down 
upon  the  child  and  apparelleth  him  with  His  own  Self.  And  as 
at  the  Lord^s  holy  table,  the  priest  distributeth  wine  and  bread  to 
feed  the  body,  so  must  we  think  that  inwardly  by  faith  we  see 
Christ  feeding  both  body  and  soul  to  eternal  life.'*  '  In  all  ages,' 
says  Ridley,  '  the  devil  hath  stirred  up  some  light  heads  to  esteem 
the  Sacraments  but  lightly,  as  to  be  empty  and  bare  signs/*  '  And 
as  all  do  agree  hitherto  in  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  so  all  do  detest, 
abhor,  and  condemn  the  wicked  heresy  of  the  Messalonians,  which 
otherwise  be  called  Euchites,  which  said  that  the  holy  Sacrament 


*  Enchiridion  Theolog.  Vol.  i.  p.  129. 

'  *Pro  nudis  eignis  etexternis  tantuni 
indiciiH,*  —Re/ormaiio  Legum^  De  Hcert- 
tibUfSf  c  17,  quoted  by  Uey. 


*  Cranmer's  WorkSf  by  Jeakyns,  VoL 

ni.  pp.  5r3»  554- 

*  Works,  Parker  Sosiety,  p.  114. 
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can  do  neither  good  nor  harm ;  and  do  also  condemn  tliose  wicked 
Anabaptists,  which  pnt  no  difference  between  the  Ix^'s  taUe 
and  the  Lord's  meat  and  their  own/* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  this  subject  to 
more  modem  times.  The  Quakers,  and  some  other  sects*  haye 
not  only  undervalued  Sacramental  grace,  but  actually  have  re- 
jected all  use  of  the  Sacraments.  The  foreign  Protestants,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lutherans,  seem  mostly  to  adopt  Zuinglian 
opinions ;  as  have  the  generality  of  dissenters  among  ourselves. 
In  the  English  Church,  those,  who  have  formed  their  theological 
views  for  the  most  part  on  the  Puritan  model,  have  taken  in 
general  low  ground  on  the  Sacraments^  especially  on  the  Sacrament 
of  baptism,  whilst  the  opposite  school  have  zealously  maintained 
the  reality  and  importance  of  Sacramental  grace.  The  period  of 
Bishop  Uoadley  and  the  Bangorian  controversy  has  been  pointed 
to  as  an  era,  from  which  lower  sacramental  doctrines  have  been 
very  commoDly  admitted  among  churchmen.  In  the  present  day 
it  is  painfully  known  to  every  one,  with  what  fierceness  the  flame 
of  discord  has  burst  forth,  on  the  subject  of  those  very  ordinances 
of  grace,  which  were  instituted  by  Christ,  on  purpose  to  bind  to- 
gether in  one  fold  and  one  flock  the  blessed  company  of  all  true 
believers. 

in.  Concerning  the  proper  use  of  the  Sacraments,  the 
Article  says, 

'The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them/ 
This  sentence  alludes  to  the  elevation  and  procession  of  the  host 
in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  as  a  similar  statement  is  made, 
with  more  direct  reference  to  those  customs,  in  Article  XXVIII., 
we  may  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  question  for  the  present. 
Thus  much  only  we  may  remark,  that  the  Tridentine  deflnition, 
that  '  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  is  contained  in  the  Sacraments,' 
naturally  led  to  the  adoration  of  the  elements  themselves ;  whereas 
the  doctrine,  that  Sacraments  have  no  eflScacy  of  their  own  nature, 
but  are  ordinances  of  Gt)d,  which  He  is  pleased  to  honour,  and  by 
which  He  has  promised  to  work,  will  lead  to  a  reverent  esteem 
and  diligent  use  of  them,  but  not  to  a  superstitious  veneration  of 
the  mere  instruments.  This  is  the  difference  between  Rome  and 
England. 

^  BidlefM  Works,  Tarkar  Society,  p.  9. 
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rV.  The  last  question  treated  of  is  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  Sacraments. 

'  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  have  they  a  whole- 
some effect  or  operation  ;  but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation^  as  St.  Paul  saith/ 

This  statement  also  is  virtually  repeated  concerning  baptism 
in  Art.  XXYIT.^  and  still  more  clearly  concerning  the  Eucharist 
in  Art.  XXIX. 

Highly  as  the  fathers  speak^  and  often  with  no  expressed 
reservation  or  restriction^  concerning  sacramental  grace  and  the 
potency  of  the  Sacraments^  yet^  when  occasion  offers^  we  may 
always  observci  that  they  did  not  so  tie  the  grace  to  the  ordi- 
nance as  to  believe  that  the  impenitent  and  the  unbelieving  would 
benefit  by  it.  Origen^  though  plainly  speaking  of  remission  of  sins 
and  the  gift  of  Gbd^s  Spirit  as  the  grace  of  baptism^  yet  observes 
that '  all  are  not  Israel  thai  are  of  Israel ;  nor  are  all  baptized 
with  the  Spirit  who  are  baptized  with  water.  •  •  •  Some  who  have 
received  baptism  have  been  unworthy  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Simon  had  received  baptism^  but  as  he  came  with  hypocrisy  for 
gracCj  he  was  rejected  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.*'  Again^  he  says^ 
that  all  persons  washed  with  water  were  not  washed  to  salvation. 
It  was  so  with  Simon  Magus.  And^  accordingly^  he  urges  on 
catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  diligently  for  baptism^  lest 
they  receive  the  water  only^  not  the  Spirit  of  Gbd.  '  He  who  is 
baptized  to  salvation  receives  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  but 
Simon^  not  being  baptized  to  salvation^  received  water^  but  not 
the  Spirit  of  God.'« 

Tertullian  says^  he  denies  not  that  the  pardon  of  sins  is  assured 
to  those  who  are  baptized,  but  yet^  he  says^  we  ought  to  labour 
that  we  attain  that  blessing.  Gk)d  suffers  not  the  unworthy  to 
come  to  His  treasures.  *  Some/  he  remarks^ '  think  that  God 
must  make  good  His  promises^  even  to  the  unworthy^  and  would 
make  His  liberality  a  slavish  obligation.'  But  Tertullian  himself 
plainly  indicates  his  belief^  that  baptism  to  such  unworthy  reci- 
pients would  not  be  the  fountain  of  life^  but  rather  symbolum 
mortis f  the  mark  of  death.' 

Just  in  the  same  spirit^  St.  Cyril  in  the  preface  to  his  Cate- 
chetical Lectures ;  in  which^  though  he  speaks  very  excellent  things 
of  the  blessings  of  baptism  and  Communion^  yet  he  warns  against 


^  In  Numerot,  HmniL  va,  num.  i  J  Lttmper,  Ik  Viia  et  Seriptit  OnffenU,  Art. 

■  In  ExekUi,  Horn,  vi.  num.  5.    See  i  xiif.  •  De  PceniUntia^  o,  6. 
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unworthy  approach  to  tfaem^  and  diligently  prepares  his  cateefau" 
mens  for  worthy  reception  of  them.  He  begins  by  propounding 
to  them  the  sad  example  of  Simon  Magus.  '  Simon  Magus/  says 
he^  '  of  old  came  to  the  laver.  He  was  baptized^  but  not  illu- 
minated. He  washed  his  body  with  the  water^  but  enlightened 
not  his  heart  with  the  Spirit  His  body  descended  and  roae  up 
again^  but  his  soul  was  not  buried  with  Christy  nor  raised  again 
with  Him.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  man  without  the 
wedding-garment,  and  to  bid  them  beware  of  such  conduct  as 
his.  He  tells  them,  they  have  fnll  time  for  preparation.  '  If/ 
he  adds, '  thou  remainest  in  evil  purpose,  he  who  warns  thee  will 
be  blameless,  but  look  not  thou  to  receiye  grace.  The  water 
will  receive  thee,  but  the  Spirit  will  not  receive  thee.^ 

Just  so  St.  Augustine :  *  All  the  Sacraments  are  common,  but 
not  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  to  all.  •  .  .  The  laver  of  regene- 
ration is  common  to  all  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  ;  bat 
the  grace  of  baptism  is  not  common  to  all.  For  heretics,  and 
false  brethren  in  the  Catholic  Church,  have  the  same  baptism.'' 
'  The  Sacrament  is  one  thing,  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  another. 
How  many  eat  of  the  altar,  and  die,  aye  I  and  die  by  eating. 
Wherefore,  saith  the  Apostle,  he  eateth  and  drinketh  condemna- 
tion to  himself.'*  '  If,  therefore,  thou  wilt  know  that  thou  hast 
received  the  Spirit,  ask  thine  own  heart,  lest  perchance  thou  hast 
the  Sacrament,  but  not  the  virtue  of  the  Sacrament.'^ 

The  Scholastic  disputes  concerning  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments 
originated  the  theory  of  the  opus  operaium.  The  Sacraments  were 
thought  to  be  so  completely  vehicles  of  grace,  that  they  themselves 
contained  and  conveyed  the  grace  which  was  proper  to  them. 
Thus  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  believed  to  be  changed 
into  the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  and  by  whom- 
soever the  bread  and  wine  were  received,  by  the  same  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  were  eaten  and  drunk.  To  the  unworthy 
indeed  the  reception  was  not  to  salvation,  but  to  condemnation ; 
yet  still  it  was  a  real  receiving,  not  only  of  the  Sacrament,  but 
also  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament.  So  Simon  Magus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  received,  not  only  baptism,  but  the  grace  of  baptism, 
yet  not  to  life,  but  to  death.     He  was  said  to  have  been  rege- 


*  Cyril.  JlierosoL  Prafaiio  CiUcchet,  i. 

*  Ibid.  III. 

'  In  Ps,  77,  Tom.  iv.  pp.  816,  817. 

*  In  Joliann,  cap.  6,  Tract,  xxvi.  Tom. 
III.  pars  iL  p.  498,  c. 


'  In  £pisL  Johann.  cap.  iv.  Tract,  vi. 
Tom.  III.  pars  ii.  p.  868,  f.  Compare 
p.  840,  c.  See  also  Dc  Civitate  JJci,  Lib. 
xxi.  cap.  25,  Tom.  vii.  p   445,  neq. 
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nerated  by  baptism^  but  regenerate  to  a  greater  condemnation. 
The  fathers'  expressions  were  made  to  bear  this  meanings  when 
they  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  in  the 
reception  of  the  Sacraments.^  Bnt  a  huadred  such  strong  state- 
ments  can  never  be  fairly  alleged  against  a  single  sentence  occur- 
ring in  qualification  or  explanation  of  them.  How  often  soever 
it  be  said  that  baptism  is  regeneration^  and  the  Eucharist  a  feed- 
ing upon  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  a  single  statement,  that  this 
is  true  only  of  worthy  recipients,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such 
a  qualification  is  always  to  be  understood. 

The  Roman  Church,  however,  has  adopted  the  theory  of  the 
opus  operatum,  and  stamped  it  with  synodal  authority.  Yet  in  the 
very  canon  which  asserts  that  the  Sacraments  contain  grace,  it  is 
added,  that  '  they  confer  grace  on  those  who  do  not  place  a  bar,*^ 

If  it  were  not  added  soon  after'  that  the  ^  Sacraments  confer 
grace,  ex  opere  operato,  we  might  believe  that  the  Tridentine 
fathers  did  not  materially  difi*er  from  the  statements  of  our  own 
reformers;  to  place  a  bar  being  much  the  same  as  to  receive 
unworthily. 

The  reformers  all  strongly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  opus 
operatum. 

The  Lutherans,  who  of  all  the  reformed  bodies  were  considered 
to  hold  the  highest  view  of  the  Sacraments,  yet  plainly  rejected 
the  belief  that  grace  was  inseparably  tied  to  the  reception  of  them. 
Luther  complains,  that  the  schoolmen  and  the  papists  dreamed 
of  virtue  infused  into  the  water  by  baptism ;  but  he  held  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  baptized  to  result  from  the  promise  of  God 
to  them,  but  that  the  water  was  still  but  water.^  So,  though 
by  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  Christ's  very  Body  would  be 


^  Thus  St.  Auguatiae  U  supposed  to 
have  asserted  that  Simon  Maj^us  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  He  is  speak- 
ing; of  Uie  many  gifts  which  a  roan  may 
receive,  and  yet  lack  charity.  He  con- 
tinues  :  '  JRespice  ad  munera  ipsius  Eccle* 
sis.  Munas  sacramentorum  in  baptismo, 
in  eucbaristia,  in  caeteris  Sanctis  sacra- 
men  tis  ;  quale  munus  est  ?  Hoc  munus 
aieptui  est  et  Simon  A^agus.  Prophetia 
quale  munus  est  ?  Propbetavit  et  Saul 
inalus  rex/  &a  S.  Augustin.  in  Pt,  ciiL 
Serm.  i.  9.  Toiu.  rv.  p.  1136.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  anything  in  this 
passage  is  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that 
the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  may  be  with- 
he.d  from  the  impenitent.  At  all  events, 
such  a  vague  statement  can  never  be 


pressed  against  such  positive  statements 
as  those  given  above  from  the  same  father. 
In  one  passage  indeed,  he  leaves  it,  as  a 
kind  of  open  question,  whether  Simon 
Magus  was  regenerated  to  greater  con- 
demnation, or  whether  he  was  born  of 
water,  but  not  of  the  Spirit.  He  seems  to 
incline  to  the  latter  alternative. -~2>e  Bap- 
iiiVM  c.  DonaUtL  Lib.  VI.  c.  12.  Tom.  ix. 
p.  169. 

'  ConciL  TruieiU,  Sess.  vu.  can  tL 
'  Si  quis  dixerit  ftacramenta  novs  legis 
non  continere  gratiam,  quam  significant, 
aut  gratiam  ipsam  non  ponentibus  obicem 
non  conferre  anathema  sit.* 

'  Ibid,  Canon  vni. 

*  See  Laurence's  JBampton  Lecturea, 
Note  on  Sermon  vn.  pp.  157,  158. 
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receired  witli  tbe  breads  yet,  as  the  bread  is  not  said  to  be  cbanged 
into  Christ's  Body,  it  is  possible  that  by  the  unworthy  the  bread 
alone  might  be  eaten,  but  the  Body  and  Blood  might  not  be  com- 
municated. In  this,  as  in  many  respects,  consubstantiation  is 
much  different  from  transubstantiation ;  since,  according  to  the 
latter,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  utterly  annihilated, 
and  there  remains  only  the  substance  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  so 
that  all,  who  receive  the  Sacrament,  must  receive  by  it  the  very 
substance  of  Christ. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  present,  to  say  more  concerning  our 
own  reformers'  views  of  this  subject ;  they  are  plainly  expressed 
in  this  and  the  following  Articles;  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  them 
under  ArU.  XXVIL  and  XXVIII. 


ARTICLE  XXVI. 


Of  iht  Umporthineu  of  the  MiniiUn, 
wkkh  hindert  not  the  ^ect  of  the  SacrO' 
menii. 


Ajjtrouqr  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil 
be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  and  some- 
time the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the 
Ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 
yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do 
minister  by  His  commission  and  authority, 
we  may  use  their  ministry,  both  in  hear- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  receiving 
of  the  Sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect 
of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away  by  their 
wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts 
diminished  from  such  as  by  faith  and 
rightly  do  receive  the  Sacraments  minis- 
tered unto  them  ;  which  be  effectual,  be- 
cause of  Christ's  institution  and  promise, 
altboagh  they  be  ministered  by  evil  men. 
Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  that  inquiry  be 
made  of  evil  Ministers,  and  that  they  be 
accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of 
their  offences ;  and  finally  being  found 
guilty  by  just  judgment,  be  deposed* 


De  vi  lfuUtuii(mum  Dwinarumf  q  %tod  earn 
non  toUat  nuUUia  BfinUtroruw^ 


QuAMVis  in  ecdesia  visibUi,  bonis  maK 
semper  sint  admixti,  atque  interdum  mi- 
nisterio  verbi  et  sacramentorum  prssint, 
tamen  cum  non  sue,  sed  Christi  nomine 
agant,  ejusque  mandato  et  auctoritate  mi- 
nistrent,  illorum  ministerio  uti  licet,  cum 
in  verbo  Dei  audiendo,  tum  in  saoramentis 
paroipiendis.  Neque  per  illorum  malitiam 
effeotus  institutorum  Christi  tollitar,  ant 
grada  donorum  Dei  minuitur,  quoad  eo« 
qui  fide  et  rite  sibi  oblata  percipiunt,  qua 
propter  institutionem  Chruti  et  promissi- 
onem  efficacia  sunt,  licet  per  males  admi- 
nistrentur. 

Ad  EcclesisB  tamen  disciplinam  per> 
tinet,  ut  in  males  ministros  inquiratur, 
accusenturque  ab  his,  qui  eorum  flagitia 
noverint»  atque  tandem  justo  oonviotl 
judido  deponantnr. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

IT  is  natural,  in  treating  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  tUs  Article, 
to  begin  with  the  question  concerning  heretical  baptism,  which 
agitated  the  primitive  Church.  TertuUian  denies  that  the  heretics 
administered  Christian  |;)aptism  at  all,  because  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  same  God,  nor  the  same  Christ  with  the  Christians.  Hence 
the  rebaptizing  of  heretics  was  not,  according  to  him,  a  repetition 
of  the  one  baptism ;  for  their  former  baptism  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  Christian  baptism  at  all,  being  baptism  into  a  different 
faith  from  that  of  the  Gospel.'  The  same  rule  seems  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  46th  canon  commanding 
the  deposition  of  any  '  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  who  admitted 
the  baptism  or  sacrifice  of  heretics'  (comp.  canons  47, 68).  In  the 
famous  dispute  between  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  the  latter,  and  the  African  bishops  who  were 


^  TertulL  DeBaptiimo,  0.  15, 
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witli  him^  denied  the  yalidity  of  baptism  by  heretics  and  achis* 
matics  also.  The  baptism  of  heretics^  Cyprian^  like  TertuUian, 
held  to  be  baptism  into  another  religion  than  the  Gospel,  into  the 
faith  of  another  Ood  than  the  Father^  Son^  and  Holy  Ohost. 
Hence^  he  concluded  that  snch  baptism  must  be  yoid.'  But, 
moreover,  the  baptism  of  schismatics  appears  to  have  been  rejected 
by  the  African  bishops ;  because,  according  to  the  interrogation  in 
baptism  ('  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  life  eternal,  and  remission  of 
sins  in  the  Holy  Church  ?*)  they  held  that  remission  of  sina  could 
not  be  given  but  in  the  Church.* 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome^  took  the  directly  opposite  view, 
admitting  all  baptism,  whether  by  schismatics  or  heretics,  so  it  were 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  such  has  been  the 
rule  of  the  Latin  Church  ever  since.  The  Greek  Church  has 
taken  a  middle  course,  rejecting  heretical,  but  admitting  schis- 
matical  baptism. 

This  was  quite  a  different  question  from  that,  on  which  this 
Article  is  treating.  But,  in  the  controversy,  the  African  Church 
used  language,  as  if  they  thought  that  one  reason,  why  heretics 
could  not  administer  baptism  aright,  was  because  they  themselves 
had  not  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  so  could  not  bestow  it  on  others. 
'  What  prayer,'  they  ask,  *  can  a  sacrilegious  and  impious  priest 
offer  ?  As  it  is  written,  God  heareth  not  sinners ;  but  who  wor- 
ships  Him  and  doth  His  will,  him  He  heareth.  And  who  can 
give  what  he  hath  not?  or  how  can  a  person  perform  spiritual 
offices,  who  hath  himself  lost  the  Holy  Spirit  ?^'  Such  a  state- 
ment, which  must  be  considered  as  obiter  dictum,  was  perhaps 
naturally  put  forth,  as  one  among  other  arguments,  without  having 
been  maturely  weighed  or  traced  out  to  all  its  consequences.  When, 
however,  in  the  fourth  century,  arose  the  famous  schism  of  the 
Donatists,  more  was  made  of  it  than  might  at  first  have  been  in- 
tended. The  synodical  letter,  in  which  that  statement  is  made, 
was  addressed  to  certain  bishops  of  the  Numidians.  Now  the 
Donatist  faction  arose  among  the  Numidians.  It  originated  in  an 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Csecilianus  into  the  see  of  Carthage. 
His  opponents,  the  Numidian  bishops,  accused  his  consecrator, 
Felix,  of  being  a  traditor  (i.e.  one  who  in  Diocletian's  persecution 
had  delivered  up  the  sacred  writings  to  the  heathen  magistrates  to 
be  burned);  and  hence  they  denied  that  his  consecration  was  valid; 

^  Cyprian,  Epitt,  73,  JtAaiaf^o  Fratri,  p.  203. 
*  BpUtola  Stfnodica  NumidU   Bpucopit  de  Rebaptizandis  BosreticU  in  BpUuL 
Cyprianif  Epitt.  70,  p.  19a  »  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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for  a  bishop  in  aeadly  sin  could  not  confer  the  grace  of  ordination.^ 
The  length  to  which  this  controversy  went  was  very  great.  The 
Donatists  (as  they  were  called  from  their  chief  leader  Donatus) 
became  a  large  and  influential  sect^  having  no  fewer  than  400 
bishops  of  their  own.  They  refused  all  communion  with  the 
African  Churchy  of  which  Csecilianus  was  the  chief  bishop,  and 
even  rebaptized  those  who  came  over  to  their  own  faction.  They 
naturally  referred  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian  and  his  contempo- 
rary bishops^  and  made  the  most  of  their  statements  concerning 
the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism. 

The  controversy^  which  thus  arose^  hinged  much  on  the  ques- 
tiouj  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  Donatist  writers 
(Petilianus,  Parmenianus^  Cresconius)  appear  to  have  maintained 
the  invalidity  of  the  acts  of  those  ministers^  who  were  in  deadly 
sin ;  and  seemed  almost  to  deny  the  position^  that  a  true  church 
can  contain  '  the  evil  mingled  with  the  good.'  Augustine  and 
Optatus  were  their  chief  opponents ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
treatises  of  the  former  were  called  forth  by  this  dispute. 

Augustine  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  ministers  do  not  confer 
remission  of  sins^  or  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  but  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  confers  them  through  their  ministry.*  The  remission 
of  sins  is  given  by  virtue  of  the  Sacraments^  not  by  the  merit  of 
him  who  ministers  them.'  '  It  matters  not  to  the  integrity  of 
baptism  how  much  the  worse  he  is  who  ministers  it.  For  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  bad  and  the  worse,  as 
between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Yet  when  a  bad  man  baptizes, 
he  gives  no  other  thing  than  a  good  man  gives. '^  Still  he  seems 
to  agree  in  some  measure  with  Cyprian ;  for  he  says,  that  here- 
tical baptism,  although  it  be  real  baptism^  yet  tends  not  to  salva- 
tion, but  to  destruction.^ 

So  Chrysostom  bears  a  like  testimony  in  the  Greek  Church, 
at  the  same  time.  ^  It  is  not  just,'  he  writes,  '  that  those,  who 
approach  by  faith,  should  receive  hurt  from  the  symbols  of  our 
salvation  through  the  wickedness  of  another.'*     So  again,  God 


^  See  the  ffut<>ry  of  the  DontUUtt, 
Moeheim,  Cent.  iv.  Fart  11.  ch.  v. 

*  *  Satis  oitenditur  non  iptos  id  agere, 
•ed  per  eoe  utique  Spiritum  Stanctum.' — 
Contra  Epidolam  ParineniarU^  Lib.  ir.  o. 
1 1,  Tom.  IS.  p.  41. 

'  Ik  Bapiitmo  contra  Donatistat,  Lib. 
IV.  c.  4,  Tom.  IV.  p.  1^4,  a. 

*  *  Nihil  interest  ad  inteffritatem  bap- 
tismi,  quanto  pejor  id  tradat.  Neque 
eoim  tantom  interest  inter  malam  et  pe- 


jorem,  quantum  interest  inter  bonum  et 
malum:  et  tamen  cum  baptizat  roalus, 
non  aliud  dat  quam  bonus.' — Ibid.  Lib. 
VLC.  14,  p,  174,  f. 

•  Ibid.  Lib.  v.  o.  ii,  p.  156,  b. 

*  Ov  d^cator  ^  8id  r^r  Mpov  Ktmlw 
elt  rd  aiififioXa  rrjt  ffunjplat  iffiiar  rods 
vlfftet  Tpoalom-at  vapap\drr€(r0ai. — 
Homil.  Lxxxvi.  in  Johanmm.  See  Suioer^ 
Tom.  IL  p.  383. 
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uses  to  work  even  by  unworthy  persons,  and  in  no  respect  is  the 
grace  of  baptism  injured  by  the  life  of  the  priest.^ 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  is  very  dear  to  the  same  effect :  '  If  a 
wicked  man  approaches  the  altar  and  nnholily  handles  sacred 
things,  he  shall  bear  his  punishment,  but  the  altar  receives  no 
contamination.''  *  He  that  is  baptized  receives  no  damage  ficom 
the  symbols  of  salvation,  if  the  priest  be  not  a  good  liver.^ 

There  can  be  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  religion 
than  inconsistency  in  its  professors,  and  especially  in  its  ministers. 
The  earnest  and  enthusiastic  naturally  sigh  for  a  state  of  things, 
which  shall  be  free  from  all  such  blemishes,  and  picture  to  them- 
selves  a  Church,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  all  sincere,  and  its 
ministers  holy.  They  iU  endure  that  the  tares  shall  grow  up  with 
the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  The  Montanists,  the  Cathari,  and 
later,  the  Anabaptists,  were  of  this  spirit  In  the  middle  ages  the 
ill-living  of  the  lower  class  of  friars  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
cause  of  scandal  to  the  laity,  and  a  principal  ground  for  the  cry 
of  reformation.  We  know  that  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  in- 
veighed loudly  against  such  corruption ;  and  it  is  probable  enough 
that  much  was  said  at  that  period  concerning  the  damage  that 
might  occur  from  the  ministrations  of  ungodly  men.  The  Ck>uncil 
of  Constance  (Sess.  viii.)  condemned  the  errors  of  Wickliffe  con- 
tained in  forty-five  propositions ;  the  fourth  of  which  imputes  to 
him  the  doctrine  that  '  a  bishop  or  priest  in  mortal  sin  cannot 
ordain,  baptize,  or  consecrate/  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xiv. 
de  Poenii.  cap.  6)  decrees,  in  like  manner,  that  those  are  in  error, 
who  contend  that  the  power  of  absolution  is  lost  by  wicked 
priests ;  for  they  exercise  this  power  as  Christ's  ministers  and  by 
virtue  of  their  ordination. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject 
among  the  advocates  of  reformation  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt 
'that  the  Anabaptists  (in  conformity  with  their  general  principle, 
that  the  whole  Church  should  be  pure  and  sincere)^  held  the  im- 
propriety of  receiving  sacraments  from  ungodly  ministers.* 

The  foreign  reformers,  however,  like  the  English,  rejected  these 


^  pvvl  Si  Kal  SC  drc^lcjv  ivepyehf  & 
8e6t  €lfa$€,  koI  odbir  rou  parrlfffiaTos  if 
X(i/>(f  irapd  tov  piov  rou  Uptus  rapa- 
pXdwTerai. — Bomtl.  viii.  in  i  ad  Corinth. 
Thifl  passage  is  quoted  by  Bp.  Beveridge 
on  this  Article. 

'  Isidor.  Pelos.  Epist.  340,  Lib.  ni. ; 
Suicer,  ubi  tupra, 

'  6  T€\oCfA€¥Ot    od^p    wapafiXdirreTtLi 


els  rd  fftimjpua^  ff^ftfioXa^  €l  6  Up€^  fi^ 
et  fiioift  €tVf  dXX'  aCrdt  fUp  wamSn.— 
Bpist.  37,  Lib.  II.  Suic.  ii.  1083. 

*  Mosheiin  says,  they  taught,  that 
'  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  ta  he  exempt 
from  all  sin.' — CduL  xvi.  sect.  liL  part  iu 

§§5t  17- 

^  See  Rrformatio  Ltgum  de  HaruQmM^ 
0.  15,  which  was  dtad  by  Hey. 
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notions  of  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness  in  the  minister  to  the 
validity  of  his  ministrations.  The  Ylllth  Article  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  is  the  original  of  this  XXYIth  Article  of  our 
Church.  It  was  a  little  modified  in  the  Vth  of  the  Articles  agreed 
on  between  the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in  1538 ;  which  con- 
tains a  paragraph  nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  former 
part  of  our  present  Article.  The  Article  stands  now  exactly  as 
it  did  in  1552.' 

It  has  been  thought  that^  besides  what  we  have  been  consi- 
dering^ the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of '  Intention'  may  have  been 
aimed  at  This^  however^  does  not  appear  probable.  The  Lutheran 
Article  especially  mentions  '  the  Donatists  and  others  like  them ;' 
and  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation^  the 
disaffection  of  the  laity  to  the  clergy,  the  scandals  said  to  exist  in 
the  lesser  monasteries,  the  irregular  lives  of  the  mendicant  finars, 
the  ignorance  of  some  among  the  reformed  clergy,  the  springing  up 
of  Anabaptist  sentiments — ^all  these  things  sufficiently  point  out  a 
reason  and  necessity  for  such  an  Article  as  the  present.  The  Roman 
doctrine  of  Intention  is  indeed  of  most  'desperate  consequence.' 
If  no  Sacrament  is  valid,  unless  the  priest  intends  that  it  should 
be  so ;  then  we  know  not  whether  our  children  be  baptized,  our 
wives  married,  our  communions  received,  or  our  bishops  conse- 
crated.  And  this  last  question  has  been  made  much  use  of  by  the 


^  Cwftstion  of  Augsburg, 

abt.  vni. 


A.D.  1531. 

QUAHQUAU  Ecdesia  proprie  sit  congre- 
gatio  BaDctorum  et  vere  credentium ; 
tamen  cum  in  hac  vita  multi  hypocritae 
et  mali  admixti  sint,  lioet  uti  sacramentis 
qa»  per  malos  adminiBtrantur,  juxta  yo- 
cem  ChriBti,  '  aedoDt  Scribsd  et  Pbarissei 
in  Cathedra  Mosis/  &c  Et  sacramenta 
et  Terfoum  propter  ordinationem  et  man- 
datam  Chnsti  sanjb  efficacia,  etiamsi  per 
malos  exbibeaotur. 

DanmaDt  Donatistas  et  similes  qui 
negabant  licere  uti  ministerio  malorum  in 
eoclesia,  et  seotiebant  ministerium  malo- 
rum inutile  et  inefficax  esse. 


A.D.  1540. 
Cux  autem  in  bao  vita  admixti  aint  Ec- 
desiie  multi  mali  et  bypocritsB,  qui  tamen 
societatem  babent  extemorum  siffnomm 
oum  eccle8ia>  licet  uti  sacramentiB,  qu» 
per  males  adminislrantur,  juxta  vooem 
Cbristi,  &o. 


Portum  of  the  Vth  Article  of  1538. 


'Et  qaamvis  in  Ecclesia  secundum 
posteriorem  aoceptionera  mali  sint  bonis 
admixti,  atque  etiam  ministeriis  verbi  et 
sacrameotorum  nonnunquam  pnesint;  ta- 
men oum  ministrent  non  suo  sed  Cbristi, 
nomine,  mandato  et  auctoritate,  licet 
eorum  ministerio  uU,  tarn  in  verbo  audi- 


endo  quam  in  recipiendis  sacramentis, 
juxta  mud,  'Qui  voe  audita  me  audit.' 
Nee  per  eorum  malitiam  minuiturefiectus 
aut  gratia  donorum  Cbristi  rite  accipien- 
tibus  ;  sunt  enim  efficacia  propter  promis- 
sionem  et  ordinationem  ^Cbruti,  etianud 
per  malos  exbibeantur.* 
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Churcli  of  Borne  against  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  urged  that 
a  bishop  or  presbyter,  who  has  a  defective  view  of  the  grace  of 
the  Sacrament,  cannot  rightly  administer  it,  because  he  does  not 
intend  to  convey  the  full  grace  of  that  Sacrament.  The  bishops, 
for  instance,  who  consecrated  Archbishop  Parker  and  others  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  a  defective  view  of  the  effects  of  ordi- 
nation and  of  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  they  therefore  did  not 
intend  to  give,  nor  the  consecrated  ministers  to  receive,  the  full 
grace  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  Hence  those  ministers 
were  not  rightly  consecrated. 

This  Article  was  not  originally  directed  against  this  error; 
but  it  virtually  and  in  effect  meets  it.  Plainly,  the  relying  on  the 
intention  of  the  minister  resalts  from  a  sort  of  belief,  that  the 
minister  himself  is  the  depositary  of  grace,  and  can  dispense  that 
grace  of  his  own  will.  If  then,  in  outwardly  ministering  a  Sacra- 
ment, he  does  not  intend  to  confer  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrament, 
they  willnotbe  conferred.  Such  seems  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine 
of  Intention.  This  Article,  on  the  contrary,  truly  sets  forth,  that 
the  clergy  minister  the  Sacraments,  not  ^  in  their  own  name,  but  in 
Christ^s,  and  do  minister  by  His  commission  and  authority  /  and 
that  the  Sacraments  be  ^  effectual  because  of  Christ's  institution 
and  promise,  though  they  be  ministered  by  evil  men.'  So  then,  it 
is  not  because  ministers  will  or  intend  to  bestow  grace,  but  because 
Christ  has  ordained  to  give  grace  through  their  ministry.  If  then 
they  rightly  administer,  and  we  rightly  receive  the  ordinance,  we 
need  not  consider  what  is  the  mind  of  the  priest,  since  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man's  intention  to  frustrate  the  gracious  purposes  of 
God.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  Church  could  be  sure  of  its  orders,  no 
Christian  of  his  baptism.  For  none  can  tell,  whether  in  Rome,  or 
Greece,  or  England,  that  some  careless  or  some  malicious  bishop 
may  not  have  been  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  the  conferring  of 
ordination,  and  so  the  whole  line  of  succession  have  been  cut  off, 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  invalidated.  No^e  can  tell,  that 
an  evil  minister  may  not  secretly  have  cursed  his  infant,  whilst  out- 
wardly invoking  a  blessing  on  him,  and  so  his  baptismal  privileges 
may  have  been  annulled.  But,  if  we  believe  Christ's  Sacraments 
to  be  blessed,  and  Christ's  ministers  to  have  authority,  not  as  them- 
selves indued  with  grace,  but  as  instruments,  whereby  God  pours  it 
down  upon  us,  then  we  need  not  fear  to  lose  the  treasure,  though 
the  vessel  be  but  earthen,  and  itself  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.' 


^  The  Council  of  Florence  [Instr.  Ar- 


Council  of  Trent  ( Sess.  vn.  can.  xi.)  re- 


menor.  Concil.  Tom.  xi'ii.  p.  535}  and  the    quire  only  an  impUcU  intention  in  the 
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The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  Article  lays  it  down^  that 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  of  evil  ministers^  and  that  if  they  are 
found  guilty,  they  should  by  just  judgment  be  deposed.  There 
is  not  need  of  much  history  here.  From  the  first,  such  discipline 
prevailed,  and  has  prevailed  in  every  Church  and  sect.  Thus  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  enjoins,  that  a  '  bishop 
or  priest  found  guilty  of  fornication  or  perjury  shall  be  deposed/^ 
The  twenty-seventh  commands,  that  a  bishop  or  priest,  who  strikes 
one  of  the  faithful,  be  deposed.'  The  ninth  canon  of  the  first 
Council  of  Nice  forbids  that  any  be  advanced  to  the  order  of 
presbyter  who  have  been  previously  guilty  of  any  grievous  sin ; 
and,  if  it  be  found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  so  sinned,  he  is  to 
be  deposed.' 

But  so  patent  and  obvious  has  been  this  custom  of  the  Church, 
to  inquire  concerning  scandalous  ministers,  to  remove  them  that 
have  erred,  and,  if  possible,  to  forbid  the  ordination  of  the  unde- 
serving, that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  it.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  times  of  laxer,  and  times  of  stricter  discipline ;  but  all 
times  and  all  Churches  have  admitted  the  principle. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I  npHE  first  statement  of  the  Article  is,  that  '  In  the  Visible 
J-  Church  the  evil  are  ever  mingled  with  the  good.'  We 
saw  something  of  this  under  Article  XIX.  It  is  clearly  proved  by 
our  Lord's  comparison  of  His  kingdom  to  a  field,  in  which  tares 
and  wheat  grow  together  till  the  harvest  (Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30,  37 — 
43) ;  to  a  net,  containing  fish  of  every  kind,  that  is,  both  the 
wicked  and  the  just  (Matt.  xiii.  47 — 50) ;  to  a  marriage-feast, 
where  some  have  the  wedding-garment,  some  have  not ;  all,  ^  both 
bad  and  good,'  having  been  gathered  into  it  (Matt.  xxii.  10,  11). 
So  St.  Paul  compares  the  Church  to  a  great  house  '  in  which  there 
are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  earth, 
and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour'  {2,  Tim.  ii.  20).    These 


minister,  t.e.  to  do  what  the  Church  doth, 
or  what  Christ  institated.  Bat  this  dis- 
tinction, which  seems  to  have  some  justice 
in  it,  is  easily  drawn  out  so  as  to  save 
themselves,  and  yet  to  enable  them  to 
oondemn  us.    The  student  may  refer  to 


Abp.  Bramhall,  ProtcstanUf  Ordination 
Defended^  Vol.  v.  p.  210,  Lib,  of  Anglo- 
Cath.  Theology, 

^  Beveridge,  Synodicofif  Tom.  i.  p.  16. 

*  Ibid*  p.  17. 

*  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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ar^meuts  are  so  conclusive^  as^  according  to   St.  Augustine^  to 
have  converted  even  the  Donatists.^ 

The  Article  adds,  that '  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority 
(jpr<B8int)  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  Sacraments/  We 
need  go  no  further  than  Judas  for  proof  of  this.  Our  Lord  Him-> 
self  gave  all  the  same  authority  to  him,  that  He  gave  to  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles;  and  yet  He  knew,  when  He  chose  him^  that  he 
was  a  devil  (John  vi.  70,  71).  And  so,  later  in  the  new  Testament,, 
we  read  of  Diotrephes  (3  John 9),  and  others, who,though  ministers 
of  God,  were  not  men  of  godliness.  Our  Lord  Himself  describes, 
especially  the  character  of  some,  who  should  be  made  '  rulers  over 
His  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  season,'  but  who  should 
'  smite  their  fellow-servants,  and  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken,*^ 
and  who  at  last  should  be  '  cut  asunder,  and  have  their  portion 
with  the  hypocrites'  (Matt.  xxiv.  45 — ^51). 

2  It  should  hardly  need  much  argument  to  prove,  that  that, 
ministry  which  Christ  permitted  in  His  Church,  may  lawfully  be 
used  by  His  people.  If  He  ordained  Judas,  we  may  use  the 
ministry  of  such  as  Judas,  and  yet  not  lose  blessing.  And  so  He 
taught  us,  ^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat:  all  there- 
fore whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do 
not  ye  after  their  works:  for  they  say,  and  do  not'  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3). 
And  the  Apostles  plainly  teach,  that,  not  holiness  in  the  minister, 
but  God's  blessing  on  their  ministry,  is  the  cause  of  good  to  His 
Church,  and  growth  to  our  souls.  It  was  not  by  their  *  own  power 
and  holiness'  that  they  made  the  lame  to  walk  ;  but  ^  His  name 
through  faith  in  His  name'  (Acts  iii.  12,  16).  Paul  may  have 
'  planted,  and  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So 
then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth; 
but  God  thatgiveth  the  increase'  (i  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).  Paul  and  Apollos 
were  but  '  ministers,  by  whom  men  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave 
to  every  man'  (ver.  5).  Great  and  glorious  as  the  ministration 
was  ( I  Cor.  iii.  7,  8)  ;  yet  the  treasure  was  in  ^  earthen  vessels, 
that  the  excellency  might  be  of  God,  and  not  of '  them  (2  Cor. 
iv.  7). 

3  Still,  though  we  do  not  believe,  that  God's  ordinances 
lose  their  effect  because  unworthy  hands  administer  them  ;  yet  it 
is  obviously  to  be  much  desired,  that  those,  who  minister  in  holy 
things,  should  themselves  be  men  of  holiness.  If  ungodly 
members  should  be  excommunicated,  much  more  should  ungodly 

1  See  rearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ix,  p.  344,  who  quotes  Augustine,  lib.  x^ost  col- 
laiionem,  c.  g,  iO, 
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ministers  be  deposed.  For^  not  only  do  snob  hinder  the  free 
<K)urse  of  the  Grospel,  and  offend  weak  brethren ;  but  the  torch  of 
truth  and  holiness  is  most  surely  lit  and  handed  on  by  those^  in 
whose  heart  it  is  burning  and  bright.  The  old  Testament  teaches 
that '  the  priests  should  be  clothed  with  righteousness'  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
9)  :  and  that  the  Lord  '  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh 
Him'  (Lev.  x.  3).  In  the  new  Testament^  besides  general  in- 
structions concerning  discipline^  there  are  special  instructions 
•concerning  the  discipline  of  the  dei^.  These  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy^  who^  as  Bishop^  has'  directions 
given  him  concerning  the  importance  of  *  laying  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man'  (i  Tim.  v.  22),  concerning  the  mode  of  receiving  an 
accusation  against  an  elder  (v.  19)^  and  as  to  how  he  was  to 
rebuke  those  that  sinned  (v.  20).  This  is  a  matter  too  plain  to 
be  insisted  on;  the  common  instincts  of  our  nature  and  the 
universal  consent  of  Christians  render  argument  unnecessary. 


ARTICLE  XIVIX 


Of  Baptim. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession, 
mod  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian 
men  are  discerned  from  other  that  be 
not  christened,  bat  is  also  a  sign  of  Bege- 
neration  or  new  Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an 
instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism 
tightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church  ;  the 
promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of 
our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the 
Uoly  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ; 
Faith  is  confirmed,  and  Grace  increased 
by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  Grod. 

The  Baptism  of  young  children  is  in 
any  wise  to  oe  retained  in  the  Church,  as 
most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of 
Christ 


De  Baptwno. 


Baftibicus  non  est  tantum  profeisioiu* 
signum,  ac  discriminis  ncta,  qua  Christiaiit 
a  non  Christianis  discemantur,  sed  etiam 
est  signum  regenerationis,  per  qood,  tan- 
quaro  per  instrumeutum,  recto  Baptismum 
suscipientes,  ecclesiie  inseruntur,  promis- 
siones  de  remissione  peocatorum,  atqoe 
adoptione  nostra  in  filios  Dei  per  Spiritum 
sanctum  visibiliter  obsignantur,  fides  cod- 
firmatur,  et  vi  divinsc  invocationis  gratis 
augetur. 

Baptismus  parvulorum  omnino  in  Ec- 
desia  retinendus  est,  ut  qui  cum  ChrisU 
institutione  optime  congruat. 


Section  I.— DEFINITION  OF  DOCTRINE. 

IT  is,  unhappily,  well  known  to  eveiy  one,  how  much  discord  has 
arisen  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  grace.  On  the  one  side, 
men  perceiving  that  in  Scripture  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  is 
closely  coupled  with  new  birth  by  water,  and  that  the  ancient 
Church  ever  identified  baptism  with  regeneration,  have  ud  hesi- 
tatingly taught,  that  regeneration  is  the  grace  of  baptism,  never 
separated  from  it,  but  when  the  recipient  places  a  bar  against  it 
by  impenitence.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  grace  of  regeneration  is  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  imto 
righteousness ;  that  it  extends  to  an  entire  renewal  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  restoring  him  to  the  image  of  Him  who  created 
him ;  that  no  such  change  as  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  wash- 
ing with  water ;  that  such  a  change  can  only  result  from  the  in- 
fluences of  God^s  Spirit,  subduing  the  perverse  wall  and  bringing 
the  whole  man  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
baptized  never  have  undergone,  and  never  do  undergo,  a  change 
so  momentous  and  unmistakable. 

The  difference  of  opinion  has  often  been  considered  to  depend 
on  the  different  tenets  of  the  opposing  parties  concerning  pre- 
destination; the  Calvinists  denying  that  baptized  infants  are 
regenerate,  because  grace  once  given  can  never  be  forfeited ;  the 
anti-Calvinist  explaining  the  apparent  anomaly,  that  the  baptized 
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are  often  practically  unregeneratCj  by  saying  that  the  grace  has 
.  been  given^  but  lost  by  unfaithfulness.  Something  beyond  this, 
however^  must  be  at  the  root  of  the  disagreement ;  for  St  Augus- 
tine^ and  a  large  number  of  zealous  predestinarians^  have  held  high 
doctrine  on  baptismal  grace ;  whilst  many  who  reject  the  tenet  of 
absolute  predestination,  have  been  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism,  which  Augustine  and  many  of  his  followers  have 
allowed. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  the  diversity  is  dependent 
on  mere  difference  of  definition.  Yet  accurate  definition  is  no 
doubt  very  desirable ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  both  parties 
understood  either  their  own,  or  their  opponents^  principles  better, 
ihey  would  find  many  more  points  of  contact,  and  many  fewer 
grounds  of  disagreement  than  at  present.  As  it  is,  both  sides  see 
one  important  aspect  of  truth,  and  both  perhaps  often  overlook  its 
opposite,  and  equally  necessary  phase.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
importance  of  training  up  children,  as  heirs  of  immortality  and 
recipients  of  the  seed  of  life,  is  much  and  rightly  insisted  on ;  on 
the  other  side  too  much  overlooked.  But  again,  the  belief  in  the 
grace  of  baptism  at  times  has  led  to  some  degree  of  formalism  and 
neglect  of  spiritual  vitality ;  whilst  those,  who  deny  that  grace, 
have  exhibited  a  greater  zeal  for  conversion  of  souls  from  sin  and 
error,  because  putting  no  trust  in  the  supposed  existence  of  a 
spark  of  grace  derived  to  all  professing  Christians  in  the  initiatory 
Sacrament. 

May  there  not  be  a  possibility  of  holding  the  truth,  which 
there  is  on  both  sides,  without  the  error  of  either  ? 

Baptism  is  confessedly  an  embracing  the  service  of  God,  an 
enlisting  into  the  army  of  Christ,  to  fight  under  His  banner,  the 
Cross.  Every  one  therefore,  who  is  baptized,  is  thenceforth  bound 
to  be  a  faithful  follower  of  Him,  whose  soldier  he  has  professed 
himself.  But  it  is  not  God's  plan  to  entail  responsibilities  on  us, 
without  giving  us  the  power  to  fulfil  them.  Hence,  naturally  we 
might  expect  that,  when  He  has  called  us  to  His  service,  He 
would  furnish  us  with  arms  and  strength  to  the  contest.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  begin  with  God's  gifts  to  us :  for  we  can  only 
give  Him  of  His  own :  'Eic  Acoc  apyuffisaOa. 

I  We  know  then,  first  of  all,  that  God,  in  Christ,  has  made 
with  man  a  covenant  of  grace.  The  terms  of  that  covenant  are  on 
God's  part,  that  He  for  Christ's  sake,  not  for  our  merit,  freely, 
fully,  graciously  pours  down  upon  undeserving  sinners,  (i)  pardon 
of  sin ;  (2)  the  aid  of  the  Spirit ;   (3)  in  the  end,  everlasting  life. 
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All  this  is  given  us  in  Christ.  No  terms  are  in  the  first  place 
required  from  ns ;  for  we  have  none  to  give.  We  have  but  to 
accept  the  offer  of  free  pardon  made  to  rebellious  subjects^  and, 
with  pardon,  of  strength  for  the  future  to  obey. 

Now  baptism  is  the  formal  act,  by  which  we  are  admitted  into 
covenant  with  God  It  is  the  embracing  of  God's  covenant  of 
grace  in  Christ ;  in  the  case  of  adults,  by  their  own  deliberate 
choice :  in  the  case  of  infants,  by  God's  merciful  appointment,  and 
according  to  the  election  of  grace. 

We  cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  God's  promises.  Henoe 
we  may  be  assured,  that  He  will  make  good  His  covenant  to 
all  that  are  brought  within  the  terms  of  it ;  Le,,  to  all  who  are 
baptized.  Hence  again,  we  infer  that  the  promises  to  the  bap- 
tized, and  therefore  the  blessings  of  baptism,  are : 

(i)     Pardon  of  sins. 

(2)  The  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(3)  If  not  forfeited,  everlasting  life. 

2  But,  moreover,  baptism  is  the  engrafting  into  the  Church, 
to  which  belong  the  covenant  and  the  promises.  The  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ ;  and  Christ  is  its  covenanted  Head.  Hence 
we  see  another  relation,  consequent  on  baptism ;  namely,  that  we 
thereby  become  members  of  Christ.  And  indeed  without  this  we 
could  not  receive  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  For  pardon  and 
grace  can  only  flow  to  us  from  Christ  It  is  in  Him  that  God 
gives  us  both — that  God  will  give  us  everlasting  life.  '  In  Him  is 
life.'  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life' 

So,  too,  the  Church  is  the  family  of  God,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  Hence  by  baptism  we  become,  not  only  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  the  Lord,  but  adopted  children  of  our  hea- 
venly Father.  God  thenceforward  looks  on  us  as  united,  accord- 
ing to  covenant,  to  His  Son,  and  hence  as  His  children  by  grace ; 
and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  Catechism,  we  are  made  in  bap- 
tism members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  therefore  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 


^  Inheritance,  be  it  observed,  implies 
not  certainty  of  possession,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  disinherited.  Thus  St. 
Paul :  '  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  pro- 
mise  being  lefl  us  of  entering  into  His 


rcstf  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come 
short  of  it '  (Heb.  iv.  i ).  There  may  be  a 
promise  of  future  blessing,  which  may  be 
forfeited  by  sin.  (Comp.  Heb.  xiL  15,  16, 
28.) 
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All  this  results  from  the  nature  of  a  covenant  and  the  nature 
of  the  Church. 

But  here  a  great  practical  question  has  arisen^  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  disregard.  Does  all  this  merely 
indicate  a  new  outward  federal  relation  of  the  baptized  to  God  ? 
or  does  it  imply  a  spiritual  change  in  the  soiQ  itself,  and  a  moral 
ohange  of  disposition  ?  A  federal  relation  it  undoubtedly  points 
out ;  for  the  soiQ  is  by  baptism  taken  into  covenant  in  Christ. 
But  a  covenant  on  God's  part  implies  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Covenanter.  Hence,  undoubtedly,  baptism  guarantees  a  spiritual 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  recipient.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found a  spiritual  change  in  the  condition  of  the  soul,  with  a  moral 
change  of  the  disposition  and  tempers.  It  is  a  great  spiritual 
change  to  be  received  into  Christ's  Church,  to  be  counted  as  a 
child  of  God,  to  obtain  remission  of  sins,  and  to  have  the  aid  and 
presence  of  the  spirit  of  God.  But  a  moral  change  can  only  be 
the  result  of  the  soul's  profiting  by  the  spiritual  change.  If  the 
presence  of  the  Sanctifier  does  not  produce  sanctification,  no  moral 
change  has  been  effected.  If  the  pleadings  of  the  Spirit  have  been 
orejected,  and  the  soul  has  remained  unmoved  under  them,  it  can- 
aiot  be  said  that  there  is  a  moral  renovation  of  the  character. 

We  may  therefore  define  the  internal  grace  of  baptism  to  con- 
sist rather  in  the  assured  presence  of  the  Renovator,  than  in  the 
victual  renovation  of  the  heart.  The  latter  is  indeed  the  natural 
result  of  the  influence  of  the  former ;  but  it  requires  also  another 
element,  namely,  the  yielding  of  the  will  of  the  recipient  to  the 
previous  influences  of  the  Sanctifier.^ 


^  Hooker  (though  rather  practical  and 
devotional,  than  formal  and  logical  in  his 
statements)  seems  to  say  much  the  same 
as  I  have  said  in  the  text.  *  Baptism  U  a 
Sacrament  which  God  hath  instituted  in 
His  Church,  to  the  end  that  tbey,  which 
««oeive  the  same,  might  be  incorporated 
into  Christ,  and  so  through  His  precious 
merit  obtain  as  well  that  saving  grace  of 
imputation,  which  taketh  away  all  former 
guiltiness,  as  also  that  infused  Divine 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whicJi  giveth  to 
ike  powers  of  the  soul  their  first  disposition 
towards  future  newness  of  life* — Ecd, 
Pol.  V.  ix.  1.  Waterland  more  accurately 
defines  the  distinction  (in  the  case  espe- 
cially of  infant  baptism)  between  the  grace 
given  in  baptism,  called  regeneration,  and 
the  effects  of  it  when  cultivated  in  the 
heart  and  life,  called  renovation.  '  Re- 
generation is  a  kind  of  renewal,  but  then 


it  is  of  the  spiritual  state  considered  at 
large  ;  whereas  renovation  seems  to  mean 
a  more  particular  kind  of  renewal,  viz.  of 
the  inward  frame  or  disposition  of  the 
man.  .  .  .  Regeneration  may  be  granted 
and  received  (as  in  infanta)  where  that 
renovation  has  yet  no  place  at  all  for  the 
time  being.*  Again,  '  Regeneration  and 
renovation  differ  in  respect  to  the  effective 
cause  or  agency ;  fpr  one  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  use  of  water,  that  is,  of 
the  Spirit  singly,  since  water  really  does 
nothing,  is  no  agent  at  all ;  hut  the  other 
is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  man  tO" 
gether,*  Again,  'It  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  from  the  time  of  their  new 
birth  by  water  and  the  Spirit  (which  at 
that  very  moment  is  a  renewal  of  their 
state  to  Godward)  the  renewing  also  of 
their  heart  may  come  gradually  in,  with 
their  first  dawnings  of  roaaoti^  vcl  %m^ 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  here,  whether  the  presence  of  GrodV 
Spirit  is  not  vouchsafed  to  others  besides  the  baptized.  We  have 
instances  of  such  in  Cornelius^  whose  prayers  and  ahns  were 
accepted^  while  he  was  yet  in  i§rnorance  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  lus 
companions  also^  upon  whom  as  well  as  upon  himself  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell,  before  they  had  received  the  baptism  of  water  (Acts  x. 
4,  44,  47).  The  point  to  be  remembered  is  this,  that  to  the  bap- 
tized the  aid  of  the  Spirit  is  promised  by  covenant ;  and  there- 
fore to  them  it  is  asRured.  Others  may  receive  it,  according  to 
the  will  of  God ;  but  cannot  claim  it^  according  to  His  promise. 

Now  this  fact,  that  baptism,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cove- 
nant, carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  pardon  for  sins,  of  adoption 
into  the  Church,  and  of  aid  from  the  Spirit,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  term,  ^  Baptismal  Begeneration.'  Birth  into  the  Church  and 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  remission  of  original  sin  in 
infants,  and  of  all  past  sins  in  worthily  receiving  adults,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify — comprise  the  elements  of 
the  new  birth,  the  germ  of  spiritual  life.  Hence  they  are  called 
by  the  Church,  '  Spiritual  Regeneration/  Yet,  as  God^s  gifts  of 
grace  are  not  compulsory,  it  follows  that  the  baptized,  by  his  own 
perverseness,  may  reject  them  all.  Whether  then  he  received 
baptism  in  infancy  or  in  maturity,  if  he  has  not  profited  by  its 
blessings,  he  has  never  received  such  a  renovation  of  heart  and 
nature,  that  he  can  be  called  practically  regenerate.  Nay !  his 
heart  is  unregenerate,  although  his  outward  state  and  his  cove- 
nanted privileges  be  never  so  great.  He  yet  needs  conversion  and 
renewal  of  spirit.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  many  of  our 
greatest  divines  {e.g,  Hammond,  J.  Taylor,  Beveridgc),  who  held 
distinctly  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  grace,  or  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, yet  constantly  spoke  of  some  of  the  baptized  as  still  unre- 


measure  as  they  shall  be  capable  of ;  iu  a 
way  to  us  imperceptible,  but  known  to 
that  Divine  Spirit  who  regenerates  them, 
and  whose  temple  thenceforth  they  are, 
till  they  defile  themselves  with  actual  and 
grievous  sin.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be 
Doticed  that  regeneration  precedes,  and 
renovation  commonly  follows  after.' — 
Waterland,  On  Regeneration. 

Bishop  Bethell  appears  to  adopt  the 
same  view :  *■  Regeneration  is  a  spiritual 
grace,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  every 
spiritual  grace  may  be  said  to  be  moral, 
because  it  effects  a  change  in  a  man's 
moral  nature.  But  the  word  Moral,  to 
speak  more  properly,  implies  choice,  and 


consciousness,  and  self-action,  and  facul- 
ties, or  dispositions  expanding  themselves 
into  habits ;  and  hence  moral  graces  or 
virtues  are,  as  Waterland  expresses  him- 
self, *  tiie  joint  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  man.*  * — Doctrine  of  lUgencrcUion  in 
Baptism.     Fifth  Edition,  p.  747. 

I  must  venture  to  bay  that,  agreeing 
in  most  of  these  statements,  I  should 
rather  speak  of  the  *  yielding  of  the  man's 
will  to  the  Spirit  of  God,'  than  of  *  the 
joint  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the  man.' 
The  latter  sounds  to  me  too  much  like  a 
claim  of  independence  for  weak  and  sinful 
humanity. 
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generate ;  because^  though  God  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
failed  to  make  good  his  promise  to  them^  yet  they  had  not  yielded 
to  His  Spirit^s  gracious  influences ;  and  so  their  hearts  had  never 
been  renewed  '  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  them  /  and 
they  had  continued  in  darkness  and  in  the  bondage  of  corruption^ 
though  '  called  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod/ 

If  we  take  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  great  doctrine  in 
question^  we  may  see  at  once : 

1  That  the  absence  of  practical  results^  and  of  anything  like 
practical  spiritual  life^  in  many  of  the  baptized^  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  merely  and  solely  by  the  theory,  that  such  have  early 
fallen  away  from  grace  and  from  a  state  of  holiness  once  effected ; 
for  from  the  first  they  may  never  have  yielded  to  the  gracious 
"workings  of  the  Spirit^  and  so^  real  practical  holiness  may  never 
have  been  produced. 

2  Nor  again,  must  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis^ 
that  their  regeneration  is  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  until  their  owu 
i^ls  rise  to  meet  and  co-operate  with  the  grace  bestowed  upon 
them.  For  this  hypothesis  seems  to  savour  of  Semipelagianism,. 
making  the  will  as  it  were  an  independent  agent,  co-ordinate  and 
equally  efficient  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  allowing  it  a  sponta- 
neous movement  towards  good.  Whereas,  sound  evangelical  truth 
will  teach  us  to  consider  the  will  utterly  incapable  of  moving  to- 
wards holiness,  till  first  quickened  to  it  by  the  grace  of  God. 

3  But  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  appear  to  be,. 
that,  though  God  never  failed  of  his  promise,  and  though  the  aid 
and  presence  of  His  Spirit  were  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  recipients 
of  baptism  :  yet  their  wills  had  never  yielded  to  be  renewed  by  it ; 
and  therefore,  though  subjects  of  the  grace  of  God,  they  had  never 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Yet  all  baptized  persons,  though  not  personally  sanctified,. 
have  a  relative  holiness :  For, 

I  They  are  members  of  the  Church,  which  is  holy ;  branches 
therefore  of  the  true  Vine,  even  if  they  are  fruitless  branches,  and 
so  withering  and  dying.  They  have  a  covenanted  relation  to, 
and  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  His  Body 
mystical. 

%     They  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  Gx)d ;  and,  though 
they  be  from  the  first  rebellious  and  prodigal  sons,  yet  they  have 
a  covenanted  title  to  be  regarded  as  children,  and,  moreover,  if 
they  return  from  their  wanderings,  to  be  received  and  welcomed 
as  children. 
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3  They  have  been  solemnly  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  God, 
<!onsecrated  to  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  aa  such,  have 
a  real  even  though  it  may  be  a  rejected  presence  of  the  Spirit 
assured  to  them.  That  presence  will,  if  they  cultivate  and  obey 
it,  truly  sanctify  them,  but,  if  not  cultivated,  but  resisted,  it  will 
leave  them  in  un&uitfulness.^ 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  adult  and  infant  reci- 
pients. 

1  In  the  case  of  adults,  faith  and  repentance  are  necessary 
prerequisites  :  and  without  them  we  must  not  expect  the  blessings 
of  the  Sacrament.  But  then  the  reason,  why  these  graces  are 
requisite,  is  not  because  they  contribute  their  share  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grace  of  baptism.  That  would  be  to  derogate  from  the 
free  gift  of  God,  and  from  the  bounty  of  the  Giver.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  ever  esteem  the  grace  of  God  to  be  free  and  un- 
merited, and  not  attracted  to  us  by  any  good  which  is  in  us.  It 
is  not  the  active  quality  of  our  faith,  which  makes  us  worthy  reci- 
pients. That  would  be  to  make  faith  a  fellow- worker  with,  and  in 
itself  independent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  which  is  closely  bordering 
•on  Semipelagian  heresy.  But,  though  our  faith  cannot  be  of  that 
meritorious  character,  that  it  should  elicit  grace  from  above ;  yet 
our  impenitence  and  unbelief  are  permitted  to  act  as  obstacles  to 
the  free- working  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and,  by  our  own  obstinacy 
and  hardness  of  heart,  we  may  '  quench  the  Spirit.^ 

Hence,  that  there  may  be  no  impediment  to  their  regeneration, 
a  believing  and  penitent  spirit  must  be  cultivated  in  those  who  are 
to  be  baptized ;  lest,  like  Simon  Magus,  they  receive  the  washing  of 
water,  but  still  remain,  as  regards  their  hearts  and  consciences, 
^  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity/ 

2  Concerning  infants  the  case  is  different.  Active  faith  in 
them  is  not  possible ;  nor  is  it  even  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  the 
active  character  of  his  faith,  which  seems  to  qualify  the  adult.  It 
is  rather,  that  it  implies  and  assures  an  absence  of  that  repelling 
obstinacy  and  hardheartedness,  which  makes  sinners  reject  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord. 


^  Whether  the  Spirit  ever  finally  leaves 
in  this  life  the  soul  which  has  been  con- 
secrated to  Him,  and  utterly  ceases  to 
plead  with  it,  is  a  question  too  hard  to 
answer.  God's  covenant  is  to  give  His 
Spirit ;  and  if  we  do  not  drive  Him  away, 
Be  will  abide  with  us  for  ever,  and  lead 
us  daily  onward.    That  our  baptism  may 


be  called  a  life-long  work.  Even  when 
resisted  and  grieved,  we  may  hope  that 
He  does  not  soon  *  taise  His  everlasting 
flight*  Yet  we  caimot  say,  that  there 
may  be  no  period  of  impenitence,  when 
God  shall  swear  in  His  wrath,  *  My  Spirit 
shall  no  longer  plead.' 
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The  very  helplessness  of  infants  is^  in  this  case^  their  protection. 
We  cannot  too  much  remember^  that  God's  gifts  come  from  Him 
and  not  from  ns;  from  His  mercy^  not  our  merit^^  our  faith^  or  our 
obedience.  The  only  obstacle^  which  infants  can  offer  to  grace^  is 
the  taint  of  original  corruption.  But  to  say^  that  original  sin  is  a 
bar  to  receiving  remission  of  original  sin  (which  is  one  chief  grace 
of  this  Sacrament)^  is  a  positive  contradiction  in  terms. 

Again^  the  theory^  that  the  faith  of  parents  or  of  sponsors  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  baptism  in  infants,  is  not  to  be  main- 
tained for  an  instant.^  This  were  to  cross  the  whole  principle  of 
evangelical  mercy.  It  would  be  to  make  the  child's  salvation 
hinge  on  its  parent's  faithfulness.  It  would  make  God's  grace 
contingent,  not  even  on  the  merits  of  the  recipient^  but  actually 
on  the  merits  of  the  recipient's  friends.  Sponsors^  after  all,  are 
probably  of  human  institution,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  a  divine 
ordinance.  And  this  theory  does  sadly  derogate  from  the  grace 
of  God^  which  acts  ever  freely  and  spontaneously :  and  grievously 
magnifies  the  office  of  human  faith^  which  is  humbly  to  receive 
mercy^  not  arrogantly  to  deserve  it.' 

Once  more^  the  theory^  that  infants  have  need  of  a  'prevenient 
act  of  grace/  to  make  them  meet  for  remission  of  sins,  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  low  appreciation  of  God's  pardoning  love.  The  very 
thing,  which  makes  them  meet  for  pardon^  is  their  helpless  sinful- 
ness. This  is  their  very  plea  for  mercy ;  and  cannot  therefore  be 
the  bar  opposed  to  it.  K  they  were  not  sinful^  they  would  need 
neither  pardon  nor  grace.  Active  hostility  and  wilful  obstinacy 
they  cannot  exhibit.  And  God's  mercy  in  Christ  e^ftends  to  the 
pardon  of  all  sinners^  who  do  not  wilfully  reject  it.  Hence  the 
Church  has  ever  held,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  in- 
fants (whose  sinfulness  is  inevitable^  and  not  wilfully  contracted)^ 
which  can  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  receiving  the  grace  of 
remission  of  sin,  or  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  infants  can^  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism^  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  by  them  of  pardon  and 
grace ;  and  though^  therefore,  in  case  of  their  death  before  actual 
sin,  we  believe  in  the  certainty  of  their  salvation;  yet  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  (assured 


^  That  is  to  say,  beyond  the  fact  that, 
"vithoat  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
parents  or  sponsors,  infants  would  not 
come  to  baptism  at  all 

'  It  is  quite  another  question,  how  far 


any  but  the  children  of  Christians  and 
believers  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 
This  may  be  the  case  from  God's  appoint- 
ment, not  because  of  an  imputation  to  the 
infant  of  the  parent*!  fitness  for  grace. 
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and  therefore  surely  given)  at  baptism,  will  not  have  produced  an 
•entire  change  of  their  nature,  eradicating  the  propensity  to  sin,  and 
new  creating  a  sanctified  heart.  The  grace  of  the  Spirit,  we  may 
l)elieve,  will,  as  the  reason  opens  and  the  will  developes,  plead  with 
their  spirits,  prompt  them  todo  good  and  warn  them  from  evil;  and, 
if  not  resisted,  will  doubtless  lead  them  daily  onwards  in  progres- 
sive holiness.  But  the  power  too  to  resist,  which  they  did  not 
possess  in  infancy,  will  daily  increase  with  their  increasing  reason 
and  activity ;  and  their  actual  and  internal  sanctification  will  result 
only  from  an  obedient  yielding  to  the  grace  of  the  Sanctifier ;  and 
will  be  utterly  abortive,  if,  through  sinful  propensities  and  sinful 
indulgence  of  them,  that  grace  be  stifled,  disregarded,  or  abused. 

Thus,  though  we  may  not  define  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  vouch- 
safed in  infant  baptism,  to  be  a  '  mere  potential  principle,'  and, 
until  it  be  stirred  up,  '  dormant  and  inactive  /  yet  we  may  define 
it,  so  as  to  understand,  that  its  active  operations  are  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  dawning  reason  and  rising  will  themselves  become 
active  and  intelligent;  and  that  anything  like  a  real  moral  renova- 
tion of  disposition  and  character  can  only  be  looked  for,  where  the 
adolescent  will  does  not  resist  and  quench  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  sufiers  itself  to  be  moulded  and  quickened 
into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
likeness  to  the  character  of  Christ. 

Yet  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing,  that  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed,  even  to  those  who  have  never  profited 
by  it.  It  is  possible  for  a  branch  to  be  grafted  into  a  vine,  and  a 
stream  of  nourishment  to  flow  from  the  root  to  it ;  and  yet,  if  a 
knot  or  obstacle  exist  in  the  branch,  the  life  of  the  vine  mav  never 
reach  the  engrafted  member ;  from  no  fault  in  the  parent  stem,  but 
from  the  hardening  of  the  bough  itself.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  pos- 
sible, that  the  infant  grafted  into  the  true  Vine,  a  member  of  the 
Body  mystical  of  Christ,  may,  through  its  own  fault  as  it  grows 
to  maturity,  fail  of  deriving  grace  from  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and 
yet  there  be  no  imfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Giver,  no  want  of 
liberality  in  the  Fountain  of  goodness.  And  this  seems  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  well-known  and]familiar  fact,  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  baptized  Christians  grow  up  to  manhood  with  no  profit 
from  their  baptism,  and  when  grown  up,  can  be  considered,  in  their 
spiritual  condition,  as  no  better,  if  not  worse,  than  heathen  men : 
except  at  least,  that  they  are  in  the  formal  covenant  of  grace,  and 
are  therefore  admitted  to  its  outward  ordinances ;  have  probably 
from  time  to  time  the  Spirit's  warnings  and  pleadings ;  and  have 
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the  assurance  too^  that  on  their  repentance  and  conversion^  God 
▼ill  ever  receive  them  to  His  mercy^  and  welcome  them  as 
prodigal  sons  returning  to  their  Father,  as  sheep  coming  back  to 
the  Shepherd  of  their  souls. 


H 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

AVING  thus  defined  the  doctrine,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  Scriptural  evidence  for  its  truth. 


I.  Fii*st,  let  us  see  what  aid  we  can  derive  from  the  old 
TTestament,  and  from  Jewish  rites  and  language. 

1  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  circumcision  among  the 
Jews  was  the  typical  and  corresponding  rite  to  baptism  in  the 
Church.  It  admitted  into  the  Mosaic  covenant;  as  baptism  admits 
into  the  Christian.  It  was  given  to  Abraham  for  that  very  end, 
that  it  might  be  the  initiatory  rite,  the  seal  and  token  of  the 
•covenant  between  God  and  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  (See 
Oen.  xvii.  9 — 14 ;  Acts  vii.  8.)  The  person  who  had  received 
-circumcision  was  a  partaker  of  God's  promises  to  the  Israelites. 
{See  Exod.  xii.  48.)  The  person  who  neglected  it,  was  to  be  cut 
oflFfrom  the  people  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Exod.  iv.  24,  &c.).  St.  Paid 
liimself  draws  the  parallel  between  this  Jewish  rite  and  the 
-Christian  rite  of  baptism ;  which  latter  he  calls  '  circumcision 
made  without  hands'  (Col.  ii.  11,  122).  And  from  his  language  it 
is  plain,  that  the  parallel  altogether  holds  good,  allowing  for  this 
important  difference,  that  circumcision  admitted  to  a  legal  or 
carnal  covenant,  baptism  admits  to  a  spiritual  covenant. 

2  In  addition  to  circumcision,  thus  given  by  God,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews,  in  admitting  proselytes  from  heathenism, 
ever  added  a  form  of  washing,  or  baptism.  They  baptized  all, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  any  proselyted  family ;  and  then 


1  The  principal  beads  or  divisions  of 
-the  sabject  considered  in  ibis  section 
are: 

I.  Tbe  ligbt  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
•old  Testament. 

II.  Baptism  considered  as  admitting 
OS  to  a  C&oeilant;  involving  a  promise^ 
I  of  pardon,  2  of  spiritual  aid,  3  of  eternal 
life. 


III.  Baptism  considered  as  admitting 
to  tbe  Church,  which  is«  i  the  Body  of 
Christ,  3  the  Family  of  God,  3  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  4  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

IV.  Baptism,  as  related  to  spiritual 
regeneration. 

V.  Objections  considered  and  an- 
swered. 
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they  esteemed  them  as  new  bom  from  their  Gentile  heathenisiiL 
into  the  Church  or  family  of  Israel.  The  language,  which  they 
used  concerning  such,  was  very  remarkable.  'If  any  one  become 
a  proselyte,  he  is  like  a  child  new  bom.'  'The  Gentile  that  is  made 
a  proselyte,  and  the  servant  that  is  made  free,  behold,  he  is  like 
a  child  new  bom ;  and  all  those  relations,  which  he  had  while 
either  a  gentile  or  a  servant,  they  now  cease  from  being  so.^ 
Nay  I  they  even  taught  that  men  might  legally  marry  those  who 
had  been  their  former  relations ;  though  for  edification  and  pro- 
priety, it  was  forbidden.' 

This  well  accounts  for  the  way,  in  which  the  Jews  understood 
the  baptism  of  John.  They  knew,  that  baptism  implied  admis- 
sion into  a  new  covenant  or  £Eiith ;  and  when  he  baptized,  they 
thought  he  did  so,  because  the  age  of  Messias  was  come,  and  that 
he  himself  must  be  either  the  Messiah  or  else  Elias,  who  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him.  (See  John  i  19 — 25.)  Those  too,  who 
were  baptized  of  him,  came  confessing  their  sins,  because  in  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  it  had  been  always  the  custom  to  examine 
into  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  converts,  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  rite  of  initiation.' 

Our  Lord  was  ever  pleased  to  adapt  His  teaching  and  ordi- 
nances  to  the  habits  and  understanding  of  the  people  whom  He 
taught.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  collection  from  familiar  Jewish 
forms.'  The  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  taken  from  the  wine- 
cups  used,  by  ordinary  custom,  at  the  ancient  Passover,  one  of 
which  was  called  'the  cup  of  blessing.'*  These  were  but  human 
institutions;  yet  our  gracious  Saviour,  stooping  to  man's  infir- 
mities, sanctioned  with  His  approval,  and  sanctified  with  His 
blessing,  things  which  before  had  but  earthly  authority.  There 
can  be  little,  or  no  doubt,  that  it  was  so  with  baptism.  Washing 
was  a  common  mode  of  typical  purification,  in  use  on  all  occasions 
with  the  Jews:  especially  it  was  ordained,  for  the  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation of  proselytes.  And  accordingly,  our  Lord  adopts  and 
authorizes  it,  as  the  means  for  the  admission  of  proselytes,  or 
converts,  from  Judaism  or  heathenism,  into  the  Grospel  and  the 
Church ;  for  admitting  to  a  participation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
as  circumcision  had  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  works. 

Circumcision,  then,  and  Jewish  baptism,  were  both  types  and 


^  See  Lightfoot,  11,  H,  on  John  iii.  3. 
^  See    nt  length  Lightfoot,  H,  H,   on  Matt.  iii.  6.     fcsee  also  Wall,  On  Infant 
3aptiimt  Introduction,  pcuiim. 

3  Liyhtfoot,  on  Matt.  vi.  9.  *  Lightfoot  on  Matt  xxvi.  a;. 
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precursors  of  Christian  baptism ;  and  from  the  signification  and 
use  of  them  we  may  infer  somewhat  concerning  the  signification 
and  use  of  baptism. 

3  Besides  these^  there  were  certain  great  events  in  old  Tes- 
tament history^  to  which  the  Apostles  pointy  as  typical  of  baptism^ 
especially  the  ark  of  Noah  and  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In 
the  ark  of  Noah^  God's  chosen  people  were  saved^  so  as  by  water, 
from  the  destruction  of  a  perishing  world.  The  ark  was^  as  it 
were,  the  body  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  who  entered  it,  might 
be  safe.  To  this,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  baptism  is  the  counterpart 
{avTiTvirov)  (i  Pet.  iii.  2 1) ;  because  by  baptism  we  have  access  to 
the  Church,  and  to  that  salvation,  which  Ood  has  ordained  in  the 
Church. 

4  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  first  step  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  Before  they  passed  it, 
they  were  slaves ;  after  they  had  passed  it,  they  were  free,  their 
enemies  were  overthrown,  and  they  were  delivered.  Yet  it  was  a 
passage  not  into  Canaan,  but  into  the  wilderness;  deliverance  from 
inevitable  bondage,  but  not  deliverance  from  fighting  and  toil. 
They  had  yet  forty  years  to  wander,  before  the  passage  of  Jordan 
should  lead  them  into  rest.  In  these  forty  years'  wanderings  they 
bad  contests,  temptations,  and  dangers.  Though  saved  from 
Pharaoh,  their  disobedience  and  unbelief  overthrew  most  of  them 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  but  few  of  those,  who  had  passed  through 
the  sea,  ever  reached  the  home  of  their  inheritance.  St.  Paul 
(i  Cor.  X.  I  — 12)  sets  this  before  us,  as  a  type  of  Christian  bap- 
tism and  Christian  life.  Baptism  is  to  us  a  rite  ordained  for  our 
deliverance — deliverance  from  sin  and  the  slavery  of  sin ;  but  it  is 
only  our  first  step  in  the  course  of  our  profession ;  and  if  we,  like 
the  Israelites,  though  bathed  in  the  waters  and  fed  from  the 
manna  and  the  rock,  yet  lust,  and  murmur,  and  tempt  Christ,  and 
commit  idolatry  and  impurity,  we  must  expect  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  the  serpent,  to  be  destroyed  of  the  destroyer,  and  never 
to  enter  into  that  promised  land  which  is  nevertheless  the  inheri- 
tance prepared  for  us  of  God. 

II.  Baptism  then  is  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
as  circumcision  was  admission  into  the  Jewish  covenant.  Now  a 
covenant  implies  two  parties,  and  certain  stipulations.  In  the  case 
of  enemies  it  requires  a  mediator.  In  the  old  covenant,  the  parties 
were  God  and  the  Jews  :  the  Mediator  was  Moses ;  the  stipula- 
tions were,  '  This  do :'  and  the  promise  was,  '  Thou  ahalt  Ivs^*' 
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The  whole  dispensation  was  worldly  and  legal.  It  had  no  promise 
of  eternal  hfe,  but  only  of  temporal  prosperity.  It  had  no  sacri* 
lice  which  conld  take  away  sin  (Heb.  x.  4).  It  had  no  assurance 
of  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God.^ 

But  the  new  covenant  is  widely  different ;  a  covenant  of  grace, 
not  a  covenant  of  works ;  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  command- 
ment;  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  Its  promises  are 
not  earthly  but  heavenly.  Its  Mediator  is  not  Moses^  but  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Him  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins.  From  Him  flows 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  By  Him  is  an  everlasting  inheritance.  And 
so  God  Himself  describes  the  blessings  to  those  within  the  nev 
covenant  to  be^  that  He  would  be '  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness/ and  no  more  remember  their  sins ;  and  that  He  would '  pat 
His  laws  into  their  minds^  and  write  them  in  their  hearts'  (Heb. 
viii.  10,  12). 

We  may  see  at  once  therefore^  wherein  circumcision  and  bap- 
tism differ ;  why  neither  remission  of  sins  nor  spiritual  aid  was 
promised  to  the  recipients  of  the  former ;  why  both  are  promised 
to  the  recipients  of  the  latter.  Neither  could  belong  to  a  cove- 
nant of  works ;  neither  could  flow  from  their  Mediator  Moses. 
Both  are  parts  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  both  flow  to  us  from  our 
Mediator  Christ.  In  short,  God's  part  in  the  new  covenant  is 
this;  He  assures  to  us  pardon,  the  Spirit,  life  eternal.  This, 
however,  involves  a  response  on  our  parts.  We  promise  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  faith  in  the  Gospel,  obedience  to  the  commands. 
This  is  the  covenant  between  God  and  man,  made  in  Christ. 
But  God's  part  must  come  first.  We  cannot  move  a  step,  till  He 
gives  us  life.  We  are  helpless,  but  in  His  strength.  Hence  God 
must  first  move  to  give  us  grace,  before  we  can  move,  to  do  Him 
sen  ice.  He  will  not  break  His  part  of  the  covenant.  He  will 
not  keep  back  His  promise.  Therefore,  when  we  are  baptised, 
being  received  into  the  covenant,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  wiD 
give  us,  I  pardon  in  Christ,  2  help  through  Christ :  if  we  reject 
both,  we  shall  fail  of  the  final  promise,  which  is,  3  eternal  life. 
But  the  failure  will  be  from  us,  not  from  Him ;  from  our  will  not 
responding  to  His  motions ;  from  our  spirit  not  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  His  Spirit ;  not  from  a  keeping  back  on  His  part  of 
pardon  or  grace.  All  this  seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the 
striking  of  a  covenant,  which  is  done  at  the  baptismal  font,  be- 
tween us  and  GoA. 


*  See  some  T^^ecWoxia  ou^\^w^\««fs  ks?^^Y^«^«i\».\v,'^«\^, 
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To  this  view  of  the  subject  belong  the  questions  and  answers 
made  at  Baptism.  The  Church  recounts  God's  promise^  '  to 
receive  the  person  baptized^  to  release  him  of  his  sins^  to  sanctify 
him  with  the  Holy  Ohost^  to  give  Him  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  everlasting  life  :'  and  adds, '  which  promise  He,  /or  His  part, 
will  most  surely  keep  and  perform/  But  then  she  goes  on  to 
require  that  the  person  to  be  baptized  (or  his  sureties  if  he  be  an 
infant)  shall  respond  to  God's  promises,  by  engaging  to  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  covenant,  viz.,  to  renounce  the  Devil,  to  believe  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  obediently  to  keep  Gt)d's  com- 
mandments. This  custom  has  existed  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (who  wrote  but  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Apostles)  as  having  prevailed  in  the  Church,  by  immemorial 
tradition.'  The  ancients  very  generally  understood  St.  Peter  to 
allude  to  this  in  the  famous  passage  concerning  the  ark  of  Noah 
(l  Pet.  iii.  2i).'  There,  having  spoken  of  the  deliverance  of  Noah 
•ad  his  family  from  the  deluge  which  overwhelmed  the  wicked,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  baptism  is  the  counterpart  of  (aWiVvTroi^,  that 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  and  resembles)  the  ark.  For, 
as  the  ark 'saved  Noah,  so  baptism  saves  us.'  But  then,  lest  it 
should  appear  as  if  he  taught  baptism  to  act  as  a  charm  or  incan- 
tation, ex  opere  operato,  he  adds,  /  not  the  putting  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God/^ 
That  is  to  say,  the  mere  washing  with  water  will  not  save  the 

~  lOiiL  It  is  the  appointed  ordinance  for  bringing  the  soul  into  the 
ilk  of  the  Church,  into  covenant  with  God,  and  therefore  into  a 

.    atite  of  salvation.     God's  Spirit  and  blessing  too  are  assured  to 

^/its  recipients.  But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  truly  saving  ordi- 
Bince,  the  conscience  of  the  recipient  must  respond  to  the  mercy 
of  Ood ;  just  as  the  catechumen  is  required  to  make  answer  to  the 
^iBterrogations  then  proposed  to  him.     '  The   answer  of  a  good 

^eoQscience'  most  probably  alludes  to  the  pledge  given  by  the 
Iktptized  in  reply  to  the  questions :  but  it  seems  still  further  to 


>  Ik  Ooron.  MUU.  o.  3. 

*See    CaTB,   Primitive    (^rUtianttjff 
Jl  I.  ch.  z.  p.  315  ;  Binffbam,  JET.  B,  Bk. 
"^  eh.   TiL   lect  3 ;    Neander,    Church 
^b^rpr,  ToL  I.  MCt.  iii. 

♦  ireptirjifui  properiyjrignifles  quettion 
^^9mettUming.    So  the  Valgate,  eonsden 
]S^  ^^"^  AM^'Ttysis;^  tn  Deum;  which  ib 
^^  IftenU  to  be  inMigible,     We  moat 


probably  underataDd  a  iDetonymy  of  qutf 
Hon  for  WMwer,    So  tbe  Syriac  renders  it 
'  Not  when  you  wash  the  body  from  filth, 
but  when  yon    confeiB  God  in  a  pure 
oonsdenoe.*    So  the  fathers  evidently  in- 
terpret it,  as  Tertullian  :  Anlma  retpon' 
none  ionciiwrd — De  Resurrect,  c.  4S.     So 
more  modem  interpreters,  for  tbd  xtvonX 
part,  e4f.  Erasmus ;  Q310  ^,  ut  hvMk  cvia- 
icietUia   respondeat  apud   Deum.      ^^^ 
Bexa;  SUpultOio  boncB  wnscientv*   aigiMA 
Dewn, 
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indicate^  that,  as  the  lips  then  move  in  obedience  to  the  questions  of 
the  minister^  so^  if  the  ordinance  is  to  be  truly  life-giving^  the 
heart  of  the  respondent  must  move  in  obedience  to  the  grace  re- 
ceived^ by  it,  must  spring  up  in  response  to  the  good  motions  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

To  return  then  to  what  was  said  above ;  God's  part  in  the 
covenant  is  to  give,  (i)  pardon  or  remission  of  sins  (2)  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit,  and  (3)  (in  the  end,  and  our  part  of  the  covenant  not 
being  violated)  eternal  life.  Now  these  are  just  the  blessings, 
which  are  not  only  the  obvious  promises  of  the  baptismal  covenant, 
but  which  moreover  Scripture  couples  immediately  with  the  actual 
rite  of  baptism. 

I      Remission  of  sins  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 

Even  John  the  Baptist  preached  the  ^  baptism  of  repentance^ 
/or  the  remission  of  sins'  (Mark  i.  4) ;  although  he  constantly 
pointed  to  '  One  mighter  than  himself,  who  should  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mark  i.  7,  8).  But  Christian  baptism  is  far 
more  distinctly  spoken  of  as  bringing  this  grace  with  it.  St.  Peter 
told  the  multitude  convinced  by  his  preaching  to  ^  repent,  and 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins* 
(Acts  ii.  38).  Ananias  bade  Saul  of  Tarsus, '  Arise,  and  be  bap- 
tized, and  wash  away  thy  «wy  (Acts  xxii.  16).  In  allusion  to  this 
doctrine  of  God^s  pardoning  love,  assured  to  those  who  come  for 
it  in  baptism,  we  find  St.  Paul  mentioning,  as  one  of  the  requisites 
for  drawing  near  to  God  through  our  great  High  Priest,  that  we 
should  have  '  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water'  (Heb.  x.  22.) 
Again  he  tells  us  that  Christ  cleanses  the  Church  '  by  the  wash- 
ing of  water'  (£ph.  v.  25,  26).  And  when  he  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians of  their  past  lives  of  sin  and  impurity,  he  comforts  them 
by  adding,  '  But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,^  &c. 
( I  Cor.  vi.  11).  In  which  passage,  it  is  true,  that  ^  washed'  may  be 
to  be  taken  figuratively :  yet  at  least  the  figure  is  borrowed  fix)m 
baptism ;  and  the  more  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of  it 
would  apply  directly  to  baptism.  In  another  place  we  find, 
'  the  washing  of  regeneration'  put  as  the  correlative  of  justification 
(see  Tit.  iii.  S,  7).  According  to  such  words  of  Scripture,  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  contains  the  clause,  *  I  acknowledge  one 
Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;'  where,  although  some  lay  all 
the  stress  on  the  word  ^  one,'  as  intended  to  prohibit  the  iteration  * 
of  baptism ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  words  '  for  the  remis-  * 
sion  of  sins,'  indicate  the  belief  of  the  council,  that  that  grace  was  1 
annexed  to  baptism ;  a  belief  which  the  fathers  of  that  council  \ 
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repeatedly  have  expressed  in  those  works  of  theirs,  which  have 
come  down  to  ns. 

2  The  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 
This  is  the  express  declaration  of  St.  Peter  in  the  passage  just 
quoted.  ^  Repent^  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  And  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this 
meant  but  the  temporary  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit^  he  con- 
tinues, *  For  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call' 
(Acts  ii.  38,  39). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  proofs  to  so  plain  a  statement ; 
yet  we  find  direct  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  Acts,  that  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  accompanied  the  administration  of  baptism. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  who  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  direct  effusion  from  above,  St.  Peter  imme- 
diately enjoined,  that  baptism  should  be  administered  to  them^ 
that  the  outward  rite  should  not  be  wanting  to  whom  the  inward 
grace  was  already  given  (Actsx.  47,  48).  Certain  Ephesian  con- 
verts had  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Paul,  finding  this 
to  be  the  case,  then  asked  them,  *  Unto  what  they  were  baptized  V 
and  they  said, '  Unto  John's  baptism/  Whereupon  the  Apostle 
enjoined  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus : 
and  when  they  had  been  so  baptized,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xix.  2 — 6).  It  is  probably 
true  that,  in  both  these  instances,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  given;  yet  the  connexion  between  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  is  plainly  pointed  out  by 
them  ;  confirming  the  doctrine  which  the  words  of  St.  Peter  so 
distinctly  have  laid  down. 

3  Eternal  life  is  promised  to  the  baptized. 

Here  indeed  we  must  qualify  the  promise.  Eternal  life  is  not 
so  much  a  present  gift  as  a  future  contingency.  It  is  a  treasure 
laid  up  for  us ;  not  a  deposit  committed  to  us.  Both  pardon  and 
grace  may  be  forfeited  ;  yet  they  are  present  possession.  Heaven 
is  not  a  present  possession,  but  a  promised  inheritance.  Still  it  is 
part  of  the  promise  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
blessings  of  the  baptized.  The  very  commission  to  admit  into 
the  covenant  by  baptism  expressed  this. 

The  Apostles  were  to  make  disciples  of  (/naSijrlucyare)  all  na- 
tions (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature.  He^  that  so  believed  it  as  to  be  baptized^  was  to  be  saved  \ 
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he^  that  disbeliered  and  rejected  it,  was  to  be  damned  (Mark  xvi. 
15,  16).  Salvation  then  was  promised  as  to  follow  on  believing 
baptism ;  where  plainly  we  mnst  understand,  not  eternal  life,  but 
the  way  to  life — a  $tate  of  $ahatum.  So  it  is  said,  that '  the  Lord 
added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved'  (rove  ircuj^o- 
ficvovc) :  the  Lord,  that  is,  brought  into  His  Church  by  baptism 
all  those  who  were  being  saved,  or  placed  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
And  so  St  Peter  says,  that,  like  the  ark  of  Noah, '  baptism  doth 
now  save  us'  (i  Pet.  iii.  21).  In  all  such  passages  (and  many 
might  be  added  looking  the  same  way)  baptism  is  declared  to  be 
a  saving  ordinance ;  salvation  appears  to  be  attached  to  it.  Yet 
it  it  evident,  irbm  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  that  the  title  to 
such  salvation  is  defeasible;  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life, 
though  sure  on  Grod's  part,  may  be  made  of  none  effect  by  us : 
so  that,  '  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  we  may 
come  short  of  it.' 

Yet  thus  we  see  that,  as  we  are  admitted  to  covenant  by 
baptism,  so  baptism  has  the  promise,  i  of  pardon,  2  of  spiritual 
aid,  3  of  everlasting  life. 

III.  The  Ark  then,  into  which  we  are  thus  admitted  by  bap- 
tism, is  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  great  company  of  baptized 
Christians,  the  number  of  those  who  are  within  the  covenant. 

Here  we  have  another  relation  to  consider :  the  baptized  not 
only  embraces  the  covenant,  but  he  is  formally  grafted  into  the 
Church.  Now  the  Church  in  Scripture  is  called,  i  the  Body  of 
Christ,  2  the  Household  or  Family  of  God,  3  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

I  Christians  therefore  by  baptism  are  made  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Church  is  one  Body,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Head,  and  all  Christians  the  different  members  (i  Cor.  ri. 
IS,  xii.  12 — 27;  Eph.  iv.  15,  l6;  Col.  ii.  19).  'Ye,'  he  says, 
addressing  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth,  are  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular'  (i  Cor.  xii.  27).  And  he  shows  us 
how  we  become  members  of  that  Body,  when  he  says,  '  By  one 
Spirit  are  we  dXl  baptized  into  one  Body'  (1  Cor.  xii.  13).  By  a 
very  similar  figure  our  Lord  calls  Himself  the  Vine,  and  His  dis- 
ciples the  branches ;  and  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Body  of  the 
Church  derives  strength  and  vigour  from  the  Head  (Eph.  iv.  16), 
so  our  Lord  says,  that  the  branches  of  the  Vine  derive  life  and 
nourishment  from  the  Vine  (John  xv.   i — 8).     Yet  it  is  plain 
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enough  that^  in  both  the  Lord^s  and  His  Apostle's  teaching,  it  is 
not  meant^  that  none  but  the  devout  believer  can  be  a  member  of 
Christ :  for  St.  Paul  reasons  with  the  Corinthians  against  causing 
divisions  in  the  one  Body^  and  so  losing  the  blessing  of  belonging 
to  it  ( I  Cor.  xii.)^  and  against  making  their  bodies^  which  are  mem- 
bers of  Christy  to  become  members  of  an  harlot^  and  so  liable  to 
be  destroyed  (i  Cor.  13 — 20).  And  our  blessed  Lord  explains 
to  His  hearers^  that  those  branches  of  the  true  Vine^  which  do  not 
bear  fruity  or  do  not  abide  in  Him^  shall  be  cast  forth  and  withered 
and  burned  (John  xv.  2,  6). 

Another  expression  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning  the  union  of 
the  Christian  to  his  Saviour^  is  specially  applied  by  St.  Paul  to 
baptism ;  '  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ' (X/oc(Troi/  cvcSverocrOe^  put  on  Christ  as  a  garment). 
And  again,  referring  to  his  favourite  figure  of  the  Head  and  the 
Botiy^  he  tells  the  Christian  Church  that  they  are  complete  'in 
Him^  which  is  the  Head  of  all  principality  and  power ;  in  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands' 
.  .  .  •  '  buried  with  Him  in  baptism  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with 
Him,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead'  (Col.  ii  10 — 12.     Comp.  Rom.  vi.  3,  4). 

On  such  authority  it  is,  that  the  Church  has  ever  taught  its 
children  to  say,  that  in  baptism  they  were  made  'members  of 
Christ:'  that  is,  members  of  that  mystical  Body,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Head,  and  to  which  He  communicates  grace  and  strength,  as 
the  head  communicates  vigour  to  the  body,  as  the  vine  sends 
forth  life  and  strength  into  its  several  branches. 

The  question,  which  has  been  raised,  whether  this  union  be  real 
and  vital,  or  merely  formal  and  federal,  seems  altogether  inad- 
missible. It  is  plainly  real  and  life-giving,  except  the  fault  of  the 
individual  renders  it  ineffectual.  The  branch  grafted  into  the  Vine 
is  really  united  to  it :  yet  it  may  fail  of  deriving  life  from  it. 
Though  it  die,  it  will  still  be  a  dead  branch.  Then,  indeed,  it  may 
be,  that  its  attachment  to  the  Vine  cannot  be  strictly  called  vital 
union.  Yet  all  the  language  of  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  shows, 
that  the  members  of  Christ,  the  branches  of  the  Vine,  are  really 
privileged  to  draw  life  and  strength  from  Him,  and  may  surely 
receive  that  life  and  strength,  unless  they  reject  or  disregard  it. 
(See  John  xv.  4;  Eph.  iv.  16,  17;  Col.  ii.  18,  19).  If  they  reject 
or  disregard  it,  they  will  then,  but  by  their  own  fault,  lose 
the  bcDcfit  of  membership,  and  in  the  end  be  cut  off  (John 
XV.  6). 
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2  The  Church  is  also  called  the  Household  or  Family  of  Grod 
(Gal.  vi.  10;  Eph.  ii.  19,  iii.  15). 

Accordingly^  wheu  persons  are  baptized  into  the  &ith  of  Christ 
they  are  said  to  be  made  children  of  God ;  and  that^  by  right  of 
their  union  with  Christ,  who  is  the  true  only-begotten  Son  of  Gtod. 
Thus  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  all  who  have  embraced  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  are  made  children  of  God,  because  they  put  on  Christ 
in  baptism.  '  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  the  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  (Sta  t^c  Triarewg  ev  ^pifrrtf)  'Irytrov)  ;  for  as  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ'  (Gal.  iii. 
16,  27.     Compare  iv.  5). 

Hence  the  Church  says,  that,  in  baptism  we  are  made,  not  only 
'  members  of  Christ,'  but  also '  children  of  God.'  Baptism  is  the 
seal  of  our  adoption.  We  are  brought  into  God's  family,  Gt)d*8 
household,  the  Church :  and  thus  '  to  all  who  receive  Him^  does 
Christ  give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God'  (John  i.  12).  Yet 
here  again  we  must  make  the  same  reservation.  Though  the  bap- 
tized have  a  covenanted  title  to  be  God's  children,  and  hence  are 
permitted  to  approach  Him  as  their  Father  :  there  is  nothing  which 
says  that  they  shall  not  be  prodigals,  that  they  shall  not  even  '  go 
astrav  from  the  womb/  and  so  lose  all  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  sonship.  As  there  may  be  an  union  to  the  true  Vine,  which, 
because  the  branch  draws  not  its  own  nourishment,  ends  in  cutting 
off  and  casting  into  the  fire ;  so  there  may  be  a  sonship,  which  leads 
only  to  disinheriting. 

If  the  privileges  vouchsafed  in  baptism  be  profited  by ;  the 
sonship  will  be  real,  living,  lasting.  If  the  privileges  be  neglected 
or  despised  ;  the  sonship  will  become  but  nominal,  and  to  be  done 
away.  For,  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they'  only 
are  the  true  ^  sons  of  God'  (Rom.  viii.  14).  ^  In  this  the  children 
of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother'  (1  John  iii.  10). 

3  The  Church  is  called  a  kingdom,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  v.  19,  &c.  &c.).  It  is  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth ;  the  Israel  of  which  He  is  the  King. 

Accordingly,  all  Christians  by  baptism  are  admitted  into  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  '  except  a  man  be  born  again  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  this  kingdom'  (John 
iii.  5).  The  baptized  then  are  the  subjects  of  Christ  here.  They 
may  prove  rebellious  subjects,  and  so  be  cast  out  of  the  kingdom 
but  still  they  are  enrolled  among  His  subjects ;  and  if  they  are 
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faithful^  they  shall  continue  His  subjects  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  His  glory. 

Nay!  this  right  results  to  them  from  another  title,  viz.,  that 
they  are  sons.  '  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ'  (Rom.  viii.  1 7).  And  so  the  Church,  having 
taught  us,  that  we  are  '  children  of  God,'  teaches  us  also,  that  we 
are  '  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  are  '  begotten 
i^ain  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us'  (i  Peter  i.  3,  4).  Yet 
heirs  may  be  disinherited.  The  inheritance  is  sure ;  but  the  heirs 
may  be  prodigal.  And,  as  the  branch  may  wither,  and  the  child 
may  be  an  outcast,  so  the  heir  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  inheritance 
never  be  attained. 

4  There  is  one  more  character  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
may  refer,  viz.,  that  it  is  set  apart  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

St.  Paul  describes  the  whole  Church  as  '  fitly  framed  together, 
growing  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;'  and  speaks  of  individual 
Christians,  as  ^  builded  together'  in  it,  so  that  the  whole  should 
become  '  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit'  (Eph.  ii.  2 1,  23. 
Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  5).  So  again  he  calls  the  whole  Corinthian 
Church  'the  temple  of  the  living  God'  (2  Cor.  vi.  16).  Hence 
the  individual  Christian,  when  brought  into  the  Church,  becomes 
a  portion  of  that  sacred  building,  which  is  consecrated  for  the 
Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

But  moreover,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christians  as  in  like  manner 
set  apart  to  be  individually  God's  temples :  and  urges  this  upon 
them  as  a  motive,  why  they  should  keep  their  bodies  holy,  and 
not  pollute  them  with  sin ;  lest  they  should  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  and  be  destroyed  for  desecrating  so  sacred  an  abode.  '  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy  :  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  are  ye' 

(l  Cor.  iii.  16,  17).    'Flee  fornication What,  know  ye  not 

that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you  ?' 
&c.  (i  Cor.  vi.  18,  19). 

This  seems  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the  whole  Church  is  God's 
temple,  so  every  member  of  the  Church  is  consecrated  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — as  a  member  of  Christ,  so  a  temple  of 
the  Spirit.  But,  as  unholiness  will  defile  the  member  of  Christ, 
and  spoil  the  blessedness  of  membership ;  so  sin  will  pollute  the 
temple  of  God,  and  bring  destruction,  rather  than  salvation^  qdl 
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such  as  walk  after  the  fleshy  not  after  the  Spirit  The  Holy  Ghoaty 
if  not  repelled^  will  come  and  dwell  with^  and  sanctify  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  Church ;  but  if  diahonoured,  not  only  may  He  take  His 
flighti  but  the  guilt  will  be  aggravated  by  the  holiness  of  the 
heavenly  Visitor^  thus  driven  from  His  dwelling-place. 

IV.  We  come,  lastly,  to  speak  of  what  has  been  moat  com- 
monly called  the  special  grace  of  baptism,  viz.,  Begeneration  or 
the  new  birth. 

We  have  indeed  anticipated  the  consideration  of  this  already. 
If  by  baptism  we  are  all  made  '  members  of  Christ,  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  then  are  we  new- 
bom  in  baptism ;  for  therein  we  are  joined  to  Christ,  cut  out  of 
the  wild  olive-tree,  and  grafted  into  the  good  tree,  born  into  the 
Church,  into  the  family  of  Gbd,  as  children  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  Moreover,  if  then  the  Spirit  of  Grod  becomes  our 
assured  guest  and  present  help,  the  first  germ  of  spiritual  life 
must  be  ours :  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  new  birth. 

The  theology  of  later  days,  among  the  Zuinglians  and  Cal- 
vinists,  but  still  more  among  the  ArminiaDS,  has  attached  a 
different  sense  to  regeneration  ;  identifying  it  with  conversion  or 
refiovalion,  and  denying  its  existence,  except  in  such  persons  as 
attain  to  a  state  of  true  sanctification.  Enough  has  already  been 
said  in  the  way  of  definition.  It  is  merely  needful  here  to  show, 
that  as  Scripture  assigns  certain  graces  to  baptism,  so  it  speaks  of 
those  graces  under  the  name  of  regeneration.  In  John  iii.  our 
Lord  especially  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  language  concerning 
the  baptism  of  proselytes.  Of  them  the  Jews  were  wont  to  say, 
that,  at  their  baptism  they  were  born  anew,  and  had  entered  on  a 
new  life.  So  our  Lord  says  of  proselytes  to  the  Gospel  or  King- 
dom, that,  '  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (ver.  5).  And  when 
Nicodemus  expresses  his  astonishment,  our  Lord  says, '  Art  thou 
a  master  in  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?'  (ver.  10):  as 
though  the  language  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  masters  in  it 
might  have  taught  him  some  understanding  of  the  words  of 
Christ  The  Calvinistic  divines  have  followed  the  Zuinglians,  in 
denying  that  baptism  is  here  alluded  to  at  all.  They  think,  that, 
by  *  water  and  the  spirit,'  we  must  understand  only  '  the  Spirit 
which  washes  us  with  water.'*     But  it   is   a   strong  argument 


^  Calvio,  Inititui,  iv.  zvi.  25. 
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against  this  interpretation  which  is  brought  by  Hooker>  and  was 
before  him  admitted  by  Zuingle^'  that  '  of  all  the  ancients  there 
is  not  one  to  be  named^  that  ever  did  otherwise  expound  or  allege 
the  place  than  of  external  baptism.^  '  When  the  letter  of  the  law 
hath  two  things  plainly  and  expressly  specified^  water  and  the 
Spirit;  water,  as  a  duty  required  on  our  parts,  the  Spirit,  as  a 
gift  which  God  bestoweth ;  there  is  danger  in  presuming  so  to 
interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause  which  concerneth  ourselves  were  more 
than  needeth.  We  may  by  such  rare  expositions  attain  perhaps 
to  be  thought  witty,  but  with  ill  advice/' 

Confirmatory  of  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  pur  Lord  is 
that  expression  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  us  as  '  saved  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration'  (Xovrpov  ircXiyyivBaloQ,  Tit.  iii.  5) ; 
a  passage  which,  like  the  last,  the  whole  ancient  Church  under- 
stood of  the  laver  of  baptism. 

So  much  has  been  said  already  concerning  our  becoming 
children  of  God,  clothed  in  Christ,  and  members  of  Christ — con- 
cerning our  being  buried  with  Christ  and  rising  again  with  Him 
— concerning  our  being  baptized  into  the  Church  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  (see  Gal.  iii.  26,  27,  Rom.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  1 2  ;  i  Cor.  xii.  13); 
all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our  uew  birth  :  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  do  more  than  again  refer  to  such  expressions  here, 
in  confirmation  of  the  just  cited  passages,  which  distinctly  speak 
of  being  born  again  in  baptism.^ 

I  have  purposely  delayed  this  part  of  the  subject  till  the  last ; 
because  here  we  meet  with  the  chief  difficulty  and  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinions.  Many,  who  perhaps  will  concede  that 
baptism  admits  to  covenant  with  God  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  coyenant, 
vis.  remission  of  sins,  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  promise  of 
eternal  life,  will  yet  refuse  to  call  these  blessings  by  the  name  of 
regeneration.  To  them  that  name  bears  a  deeper  signification. 
It  implies  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  or,  in  the  school-language, 
an  infused  habit  of  grace.  We  so  naturally  identify  the  thing 
signified  with  the  name  by  which  we  have  been  used  to  signify  it ; 


*  Operaf  Tom.  i.  fol.  60,  Dt  Baptumo, 

'  Hooker,  Bk.  y.  sect  58. 

'  Ibid,  sect  59. 

*We  may  especially  compare  St 
PaaPs  teaching,  that  we  are  buried  with 
Christ,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in 
baptism  (Rom.  vi.  4 ;  CoL  ii.  12),  with 
St.  Peter's  teaching,  that  *  God  hath  be- 
gotten OS  again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the 


returrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead' 
(i  Pet  i.  3).  St.  PauPs  exhortation  con- 
sequent on  such  doctrine  is,  'If  ye  be 
risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which 
are  above'  (Col.  iii.  x).  St  Peter*s  is, 
'  Laying  aside  all  malice,  &c.,  as  new- 
bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby*  (i  Pet 
U.  1,  2). 
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that  we  almost  as  readily  part  with  a  truths  as  with  the  word  by 
which  we  have  known  that  truth.  It  is  like  the  name  of  one 
dear  to  ns^  dear  almost  as  the  bearer  of  that  name. 

At  all  events^  then^  let  us  understand^  that  it  is  the  word^  in 
which  the  difference  lies^  rather  than  the  substance.  Let  us 
remember^  that  regeneration  is  itself  a  figure  of  speech.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  is  an  unreality.  God  forbid ! 
it  is  as  real  as^  if  not  more  real  than,  natural  birth.  But  when 
we  call  it  a  birth,  or  regeneration,  we  adopt  natural  images  to 
express  spiritual  truths  In  figures  there  is  always  a  likeness,  but 
not  an  identity,  between  the  image  and  that  which  it  represents. 
Now  the  term  or  figure  regeneration,  has  been  applied  in  various 
languages  to  many  things.  We  saw  that  the  Jews  applied  it  to 
the  manumission  of  a  slave,  to  the  conversion  and  reception  into 
their  Church  of  a  proselyte.  Heathens  too  have  used  like  terms, 
to  express  initiation  into  their  mysteries,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
obvious,  that  a  much  greater  change  than  any  of  these  takes 
place  in  the  condition  of  a  person,  who  is  grafted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  pardoned  of  his  sins,  and  with  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit  bestowed  to  quicken  him.  And  hence,  with  great  pro- 
priety, such  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  new-born.  However, 
the  fathers  often  used  glowing  terms  of  the  blessings  thus  given 
to  the  baptized :  so  that  it  might  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  with 
them  regeneration  signified  far  more  than  this,  and  involved  of  a 
certainty  newness  of  life  and  sanctification  of  heart.  The  school- 
men followed  to  its  consequences  the  language  which  had  been  used 
by  their  predecessors ;  making  it  to  include  an  entire  eradication  of 
original  corruption,  and  an  infused  habit  of  holiness  in  the  heart. 
Thus  the  term  *  regeneration'  came  to  signify  far  more  than  its 
original  force  implied;  and  hence  Zuingle,  and  after  him  the 
Calvinists,  and  still  more  strongly  the  Arminians,  adopting  the 
scholastic  view  of  regeneration,  saw  clearly  that  such  an  extent  of 
grace  was  not  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  were  so  led  to  deny  that 
regeneration  took  place  in  baptism  at  all,  and  to  assign  it  to  a 
different,  and  generally  subsequent,  period  of  life. 

No  little  difficulty  again  may  probably  have  arisen  from  want 
of  observing  that  the  figure,  regeneration,  may  not  unreasonably 
have  a  twofold  significance.  For  first,  it  may  be  used  of  the  time, 
when  the  new-creating  grace  is  bestowed  upon  us ;  secondly,  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  hearty  reception  of  that  grace  by  the  subject 
of  it,  and  to  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  it  in  his  heart  and 
life.     So,  the  person  baptized  may  be  said  to  be  new-born,  because 
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the  quickening  Spirit  is  ^ven  to  him ;  and  yet^  afterwardsj  the 
same  person  may  be  called  unregenerate,  because  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  (rejected  and  uncultivated)  has  never  grown  up  in  him. 
This  we  have  already  seen  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  In  one 
place  he  says^  we  are  all  made  children  of  Ood  by  being  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  26^  27).  In  another^  that  only 
they  can  truly  be  called  sons  of  God^  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  (Bom.  viii.  14). 

Does  not  the  very  same  reasoning  explain  the  often  objected 
language  of  St.  John  ?  He  it  is^  who  records  the  discourse^  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  tells  us^  that  a  man  must  '  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit' — a  passage  which  all  antiquity  ex- 
pounded of  the  new  birth  of  baptism.  Yet  he  too  tells  us^  that 
'  he  who  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not'  (i  John  iii.  9) ;  and  that 
faith  is  the  evidence  of  new  birth :  for  that,  '  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God'  (i  John  v.  i).  He  too 
tells  us^  that  in  ^  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is'not  of 
God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother'  (i  John  iii.  lo). 
The  distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  set  of  passages 
seems  still  the  same — the  distinction  namely  between  the  germ 
and  the  expanded  blossom — between  the  principle  calculated  to 
produce  holiness,  and  the  actual  renewal  and  sanctification  of  the 
heart. 

We  may  add,  that  the  different  objects  in  view  in  the  diffe- 
rent passages  explain  the  difference  in  the  use  of  terms.  Our  Lord 
was  instructing  Nicodemus,  how  a  man  must  first  come  to  Him 
and  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  ;  and  so  He  points  out  to  Him 
baptism  by  water,  to  be  accompanied  by  its  covenanted  grace  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  St.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  plainly  com- 
bating the  errors  of  certain  heretics,  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  Gnosis  or  illumination,  and  who  had  claim  to  be  born  of 
God,  though  neglecting  holiness  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  therefore  tells  them,  that  real  new  birth  showed  itself  in 
a  renewal  of  the  heart,  that  a  sound  faith  and  an  active  obedience 
manifested  the  true  sons  of  God,  and  that  to  pretend  to  know 
God,  and  yet  not  to  keep  His  commandments,  was  to  act  the  part 
of  a  liar  and  dissembler  (i  John  ii.  3,  4,  6,  22 ;  iii.  7 — 10,  24; 
iv.  2 ;  V.  1,  2,  4). 

It  is  said,  probably  with  justice,  that  the  perfect  tenses,  used  by 
St.  John,  show  that  he  meant  to  speak,  not  only  of  those  who  had 
once  been  regenerate,  but  of  those  who  yet  retained  their  a<&^  V^^^ 
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of  the  Spirit,  and  had  not  fallen  away  from  it  by  sin.*  Yet  it 
seems  to  me,  that,  apart  from  all  questions  of  grammatical  nicety, 
it  may  be  correct  enough  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in 
baptism,  in  the  acceptation  already  expounded ;  and  yet,  to  say 
that  regenerate  Christians,  true  children  of  God,  live  a  life  of 
faith,  oyercome  the  world,  and  keep  themselves  by  the  Spirit  from 
the  commission  of  wilful  sin.  And  this  will  exactly  explain  the 
language  of  St.  John  :  and  will  furnish  an  unfailing  key  to  those 
passages  which  seem  to  differ  with  each  other,  because  some  speak 
of  us  as  bom  anew  in  baptism,  whilst  others  deny  the  grace  of 
regeneration  to  any  but  such  as  walk  after  the  Spirit,  and  live 
the  life  of  the  Spirit. 

Y.  Some  objections  considered. 

The  chief  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  statements 
of  the  Church  concerning  baptismal  grace,  apply  to  an  imaginanr 
view  of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  that  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

I  On  the  hypothesis,  that '  regeneration '  always  means  a 
real  change  or  renovation  of  the  moral  character,  a  conversion  of 
the  heart  from  sin  to  godliness,  it  is  ur^ed  that  such  grace  cannot 
be  given  in  baptism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  a  large  pro- 
portion of  baptized  infants  growing  up  with  no  sign,  that  their 
natural  corruption  has  been  subdued,  and  a  new  heart  created 
within  them.  If  all  the  change,  that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  our 
souls,  be  such  as  we  see  daily  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  baptized ; 
then  we  must  sadly  dilute  and  explain  away  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  concerning  the  new  birth,  the  new  creation,  the  regene- 
rate and  converted  soul.  The  belief,  that  this  language  applies 
merely  to  what  takes  place  in  baptism,  is  calculated  to  lower  our 
standard  of  Christian  holiness  and  our  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  In  our  actual  experience  we  know, 
that  many  mere  formalists  have  taken  shelter  under  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  satisfied  to  believe  that  all  the  neces- 
sary change  had  passed  upon  them  then,  and  that  they  need  look 
for  no  more. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  those,  who  would 
protest  against  such  mere  heartless  formalism  as  this.  But  such 
protest  applies  to  a  totally  different  view  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism 


*  e.g,  rot  6  yeytppiifiipot  ix  roO  9eoO  iifiapTlap  od  irotet.--i  John  iii.  9.  The 
ezpontion  of  thii  panage  by  St.  Jerome,  and  reflectioni  upon  it,  may  be  found  under 
^rtxvi. 
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from  that  which  has  been  taken  above.  It  is  a  most  important 
truth  that,  if  we  would  have  eternal  life^  we  must  undergo  a 
great  moral  change  of  heart  and  nature :  and  it  is  most  true, 
that  many  have  grown  up  from  baptism,  and  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  without  ever  undergoing  such  a  change.  Such  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  are  practically  unregenerate.  Still  they  may 
have  had  given  them  all  the  grace,  which  has  been  above  defined 
to  be  the  grace  of  baptism.  Yet,  though  God  made  good  His 
promise,  they  may  never  have  embraced  it.  He  nfay,  at  baptism, 
have  received  them  to  His  Church  and  favour,  and  have  bestowed 
on  them  the  grace  of  His  Spirit.  Yet  they  may  never  have  re- 
sponded to  the  grace,  never  have  yielded  to  the  influence,  and  so 
never  have  profited  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit.  Though  grafted  into 
the  Vine,  they  drew  no  life  from  it.  They  were  dead  branches, 
aad  in  the  end  were  to  be  burned. 

Still  the  grace,  which  they  derived  from  their  baptism  may  be 
correctly  called  regeneration ;  because  if  it  had  been  accepted, 
instead  of  being  rejected,  it  would  have  gone  on  springing  up  in 
them,  as  a  well  of  life.  The  new  creation,  like  the  natural  creation, 
is  progressive.  Strong  men  are  first  helpless  infants.  A  particular 
period  must  be  fixed,  as  the  moment  of  birth.  None  can  be  so 
truly  pointed  out,  as  that,  when  first  by  covenant  the  Spirit  is 
given,  and  the  soul  is  counted  in  Christ,  and  not  in  Adam.  Now 
that  period  is  baptism.  It  is  the  starting-post  of  the  Christian 
race ;  the  seed-time  of  spiritual  growth ;  the  moment  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  breathes  into  the  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  is  meant,  that  the  race  always  is  run,  because  he 
who  should  run  it  is  at  the  starting-post ;  nor  that  the  seed  grows 
up,  because  it  is  then  sown ;  nor  even  that  the  infant  quickens 
into  life,  because  God's  Spirit  is  there  to  kindle  it.  And  if  it  be 
so,  still  it  is  the  first  beginning  of  life.  The  new  creation  goes 
on  through  life.  It  is  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  28).  Thus  Luther, 
whilst  admirably  stating  his  views  of  baptismal  grace,  observes 
that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  not  a  thing  transient  and  confined 
to  the  moment,  but  a  thing  which,  if  cultivated,  remains  and 
renovates  through  the  whole  course  of  life.' 

If  then  a  person  has  been  baptized,  but  still  remains  with  his 
carnal  nature  unrenewed ;  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  God  was 
unfaithful,  though  the  man  has  been  unfruitful.    But  we  are  stUl 

^  Dt  Sacramento  Baptismi^  Op,  Tom.  f.  p.  71.    The  marginal  headiDg  b,  BapiiimmiA 
dwrat  per  vitam, 
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to  look  upon  that  person  as  practically  unregcnerate:  and  we  onght 
to  try  to  bring  him  to  conversion  of  heart,  to  a  real  change  of 
soul  and  spirit.  We  may  indeed  still  hope,  that  Grod's  Spirit, 
promised  in  baptism,  will  be  ever  ready  to  aid  him,  when  be  does 
not  continue  obstinately  to  resist.  But  we  must  look,  that '  Christ 
should  again  be  formed  in  him' — ^that  he  should  '  be  converted 
and  become  as  a  little  child,'  before  we  can  pronounce  that  he  is 
a  true  son  of  God.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  call 
such  a  change,  when  wrought  after  baptism,  not  regeneration,  but 
iionversion  or  renewal :  but  the  practical  effect  is  the  same  :  vis., 
that  at  conversion  that  change  is  really  and  practically  wrought 
upon  the  soul,  which  actually  was  not  produced  at  baptism,  but 
which,  except  for  his  own  fault,  would  have  been  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  assured  to  the  baptized.' 

2  Another  objection  is  drawn  from  the  Calvinistic  scheme. 
Baptismal  grace  is  supposed  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  finsl 
perseverance.  The  Calvinistic  scheme  teaches  that  grace  is 
always  irresistible,  and  that  grace  once  given  always  abides.  The 
soul,  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  is  always  in  a  state  of  grace.  If 
therefore  grace  was  given  at  baptism,  it  can  never  fail. 

The  most  rigid  form  of  Calvinism  might  make  this  inevitable. 
Yet  very  high  predestinarians  have  thought  otherwise.  Augustine 
held  that  persons  might  be  predestinated  to  grace,  but  not  to  per- 
severance :  nay,  that  they  might  be  ordained  to  persevere  for  a 
time,  yet  not  to  the  end.'  Calvin  himself  docs  not  seem  to  have 
held  his  doctrine  of  perseverance  so  rigidly,  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible, that  God  should  give  some  degree  of  aid  to  such  as  reject 
it.  At  all  events,  many,  who  have  followed  him  a  great  way  in 
his  predestinarianism,  have  believed  that  grace  might  be  given  in 
baptism,  yet  rejected  and  forfeited  by  sin.  Of  such  was  our  own 
Hooker,  and  many  other  of  our  most  eminent  divines.  It  has 
been  already  shown,  that  the  more  extreme  and  exaggerated  forms 
of  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  are  not  sanctioned  by  our 
own  formularies,  nor,  it  is  believed,  by  the  word  of  God.  (See 
Art.  XVI.) 


^  We  must  Dot  however  deny,  that 
true  renovation  or  conversion  is  at  times 
the  immediate  effect  of  God's  grace  given 
in  infancy.  John  the  Baptist  was  not  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  '  sanctified  from 
his  mother's  womb.*  Nor  would  our  Lord 
have  said  concerning  children,  *that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  if  they 
were  never  both  the  subjects  of  God's 
renewing  grace,  and  themselves  obedient 


to  that  grace.     Too  generally,  alas  !  the 
dew  of  God's  Spirit  is  early  wiped  from 
the  heart.     But   there  have  been  many 
pious  men,    who    have   grown   up  from 
childhood  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  ; 
many  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Uvea  of 
God's  servants ;     some  whom    we   our- 
selves have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
esteem. 

*  See  his  statements  nnder  Art.  X7i. 
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3  A  third  objection  is^  that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  to 
faith^  that  it  is  by  faith  we  embrace  Christy  and  through  faith 
receiye  the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  that  therefore  to  make  baptism  the 
zneans  of  receiving  grace^  is  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  faith. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  adult  should  not  come  to  bap- 
tism without  fiEuth;  and  that^  if  he  comes  in  an  unbelieying  spirit, 
he  cannot  expect  to  find  grace  in  the  Sacrament.  But  the  ob- 
jection, to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  urged,  would  magnify 
the  office  of  faith  beyond  all  reason,  and  utterly  beside  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  It  cannot  be  that  faith  is  requisite,  before  any 
grace  can  be  given :  for  it  is  quite  certain,  that  there  can  be  no 
faith,  imless  grace  has  first  been  given  to  generate  faith.  Other* 
wise  we  are  inevitably  Pelagians.  ^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
there  must  be  some  quickening  from  the  Spirit,  before  there  can 
be  any  faith.  To  magnify  faith,  so  as  to  make  it  essential  to  the 
first  reception  of  grace,  is  to  take  away  'the  free  gift  of  Qod.'  If 
God  cannot  give  till  we  believe.  His  gift  is  not  free,  coming  down 
firom  the  bounty  of  Him  'who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,^ 
but  is  attracted  (that  we  say  not  merited)  by  our  faith. 

Besides,  this  would  go  near  to  damn  all  infants.  They  cannot 
have  faith.  Yet  unless  they  be  regenerated,  they  are  not  within 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  (John  iii.  3, 5).  This  is  Calvin's  argu- 
ment against  impugners  of  infant  baptism.  Infants,  he  contends, 
'  must  be  capable  of  regeneration,  though  they  are  not  capable  of 
fjEdth ;  else  they  could  not  receive  purgation  from  innate  corrup- 
tion. How,  ask  they,  can  infants  be  regenerate  who  know  neither 
good  nor  evil?  We  reply,  God's  work  is  not  of  none  efiect,  though 
not  down  to  our  understanding.  It  is  clear  that  infants  who  are 
saved  must  first  be  regenerate.  For  if  they  bear  a  corrupt  nature 
firom  their  mother's  womb,  they  must  be  purged  of  it  before  enter- 
ing God's  kingdom,  where  nothing  entereth  polluted  or  defiled.'^ 
Luther,  who  of  all  men  spoke  most  earnestly  of  the  importance 
of  faith  and  its  office  in  justifying,  uses  still  stronger  language 
in  condemnation  of  this  opinion.  He  complains,  that  Papists  and 
Anabaptists  conspire  together  against  the  Church  of  God,  'making 
God's  work  to  hinge  on  man's  worthiness.  For  so  the  Anabaptists 
teach,  that  baptism  is  nothing,  imless  the  person  baptized  be  be- 
lieving. From  such  a  principle,*  he  says, '  it  needs  must  follow, 
that  sdl  Grod's  works  are  nothing,  imless  the  recipient  be  good* 

*  Inttitut,  IV.  xvi.  17. 
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Baptism  is  the  work  of  God;  but  a  bad  man  maketh  that  it  is  not 
-die  work  of  God/  We  may  add^  though  not  subscribe  to^  his 
vehement  conclusion^  'Who  sees  not  in  such  Anabaptists^  not  men 
possessedi  but  demons  possessed  by  worse  demons?'^ 

4  A  fourth  objection  is  as  follows.  In  the  case  of  adults  it 
is  admitted^  that  baptismal  grace  will  not  be  bestowed  on  such 
recipients  as  come  in  an  unbelieving  and  impenitent  spirit.  But  if 
there  be  already  repentance  and  faith^  there  must  be  already  rege- 
neration^ and  therefore  regeneration  cannot  be  given  in  baptism. 

Here  again  the  misunderstanding  results  from  difference  of 
definition.  The  Church  calls  the  grace  of  baptism  by  the  name 
of  regeneration,  for  reasons  already  specified ;  but  she  does  not 
deny,  that  God  may  work  in  the  souls  of  men  previously  to  their 
baptism;  nay!  she  does  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  true  spiritual 
life  in  them  before  baptism.  But  that  spiritual  life  she  does  not 
ctll  the  new  birth,  till  it  is  manifested  in  the  Sacrament  of  rege- 
neration. We  must  remember  that  the  terms  new  birth  and 
regeneration  are  images  borrowed  from  natural  objects,  and  applied 
to  spiritual  objects.  In  nature,  we  believe  life  to  exist  in  the 
infant  before  it  is  born — life  too  of  the  same  kind  as  its  life  after 
birth.  Nay  !  if  there  be  no  life  before  it  is  born,  there  will  be 
none  after  it  is  born.  So,  the  unbaptized  may  not  be  altogether 
destitute  of  spiritual  life ;  yet  the  actual  birth  may  be  considered 
as  taking  place  at  baptism ;  when  there  is  not  only  life,  but  life 
apparent,  life  proclaimed  to  the  world;  when  the  soul  receives  the 
seal  of  adoption,  is  counted  in  the  family  of  God,  and  not  only 
partakes  of  God^s  grace  and  mercy,  but  has  a  covenanted  as- 
surance and  title  to  it. 

5  One  more  objection  we  may  notice.    It  is  said  that  Sacra- 
ments and  all  outward  ordinances  are  but  the  husk  and  shell :  the 


'  PrafcUio  in  EpUU  ad  Ocdat.  Optra, 
Tom.  V.  p.  271. 

One  school  of  divines  amongst  us  is  su]v 
|KMed  to  insist  very  much  on  this  necessity 
of  faith,  as  though  without  it  God  could 
not  act  I  am  sure  the  better  instructed 
jind  more  pious  among  them  would  shrink 
-fmni  any  such  extreme  statement.  Let 
itte  instance  the  justly-venerated  names  of 
Cecil,  Scott,  Wilberforce,  Simeon.  They, 
and  6uch  as  they,  may  have  used  language 
unlike  the  Church's  language  on  holy 
^ptlsm,  but  I  feel  no  doubt  they  would 
have  repudiated  the  language,  which 
Luther,  in  the  text,  quotes  as  the  argu- 
ments of  tlie  Anabaptists.  To  speak  of 
one  of  them;    Mr.   Simeon's  views  of 


baptism  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
distinctly  propounded.  Perhaps  he  varied 
a  little  in  his  views  at  different  times.  I 
hardly  see  any  difference  between  many 
of  his  statements  and  my  own.  In  his 
Sermons  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  indeed,  he 
asserted  that '  Baptism  was  a  change  of 
state,  but  not  a  change  of  nature:'  but  this 
probably  meant  no  more  than  a  denial, 
that  baptism  necessarily  involved  an  actual 
moral  change,  a  real  internal  renovation ; 
for  in  his  sermons  on  the  Liturgy  he  has 
erpressed  himself  in  terms  almost  as  clear 
in  favour  of  properiy  explabed  baptismal 
grace,  as  any  of  the  Fathers  or  Anglican 
reformers  could  have  used. — See  Excd' 
lency  of  the  Liturgy^  Sermon  n. 
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life  of  Grod  in  the  soul  is  the  kernel  and  valuable  part  of  religion. 
Let  us  regard  the  latter^  and  then  we  may  throw  the  former  away. 

But  we  may  reply^  that  He  who  has  made  the  kernel^  has 
made  too  the  husk  and  the  shell.  In  the  natural  creation^  He 
'has  ordered^  that  no  seed  shall  grow  to  maturity^  if  the  husk  and 
shell  are  untimely  stripped  off  from  it.  If  we  have  a  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels^  we  may  not  rashly  break  the  vessels^  lest  the 
treasure  be  lost.  In  God's  kingdom  of  nature,  He  has  created  for 
man  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit :  we  must  not  think  to  insure  the 
life  of  the  spirit  by  disregarding  and  despising  the  body.  Such 
conduct  seems  precisely  that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian^  who  refused 
-to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  as  seeing  no  natural  virtue  in 
them  to  heal  his  leprosy.  But  had  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  he 
would  have  returned  to  Syria  a  leper  as  he  came.  It  was  not  the 
waters  of  Jordan  that  healed  him ;  it  is  not  the  water  of  baptism 
which  heals  us.  But  God  appointed  both  them  and  it ;  and  to 
jdespise  His  appointment  may  be  to  forfeit  His  grace. 

6  There  is  indeed  one  difficulty,  which  I  cannot  solve,  which 
Scripture  has  not  solved.  How  is  it,  that,  if  God's  Spirit  is  given 
to  every  infant  baptized,  some  profit  by  the  gift,  and  others  profit 
not  ?  It  cannot  be,  that  God  is  faithful  to  His  promise  in  one 
•case  and  not  in  others.  Nor  again,  can  we  believe  that  there  is 
some  inherent  merit  and  excellence  in  the  one  child,  but  not  in  the 
other.  This  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God — of  the  secret  things, 
which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.  Why  one  heart  responds  to 
the  calls  of  grace,  one  steadily  resists  them,  we  inquire  in  vain. 
If  we  gain  a  step  in  the  inquiry,  we  only  find  a  new  inquiry  beyond 
it.  The  Calvinistic  theory  cuts  the  knot ;  but  it  leaves  harder 
Icnots  uncut  It  is  safer  to  admit  the  difficulty — to  acknowledge 
the  impotence  of  our  own  intellects  to  disentangle  it — and  humbly 
to  rest  satisfied  with  adoring,  reverent,  trusting,  patient  faith.  We 
may  feel  assured  concerning  our  God,  that,  though  clouds  and 
darkness  are  roimd  about  Him,  yet  righteousness  and  judgment 
:are  the  habitation  of  His  seat. 


Section  in.— HISTORY. 

IT  has  generally  been  considered,  that,  on  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal grace,  the  judgment  of  primitive  antiquity  is  more  than 
'Ordiuarily  clear,  uniform,  and  consentient.  A  very  high  esteem 
•of  the  Sacraments  pervades  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers^  aud^E 
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especially  apparent  in  their  respect  for  baptism.  The  controyer- 
sies  of  later  days  of  coarse  had  never  arisen.  Many  of  the  early 
writers  were  rather  eloquent  rhetoricians^  than  accurate  reasoners. 
We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  extreme  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments. Yet  such  language  (allow  what  you  will  for  it)  is  the 
index  to  something  more  solid  than  itself.  It  would  never  have 
been  used  concerning  things  of  litUe  moment^  or  low  estimation.' 
The  most  obvious  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct, 
that  the  fathers  ordinarily  call  the  Sacraments  themselves  by  the 
name  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments.  Thus  baptism  is  perpetually 
called  regeneration  or  illuminaHan ;  not  the  Sacrament  of  regenera- 
tion^ but  simply  regeneration.  So  the  Eucharist  is  called  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  And  again,  to  be  regenerated,  is  used  for  to  be 
baptized.  All  this  is  without  qualification.  And  if  these  expres" 
sions  stood  alone,  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  primitiire 
Christians  believed  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  to  be  inseparably 
tied  to  the  Sacraments  and  to  be  wrought  by  them  ex  opere  operate. 
Happily,  however,  abundant  testimonies  exist,  to  prove,  that  they 
esteemed  unworthy  recipients  partakers  of  the  Sacrament,  but  not 
partakers  of  its  life-giving  power.  This  has  already  appeared  by 
what  was  said  on  the  subject  under  Article  XXV,  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  teaching  of  four  or  five 
centuries  on  such  a  subject  as  this  by  the  quotation  of  a  few 
isolated  passages.  I  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  it^  as  well  and  as 
honestly  as  I  can,  in  the  small  space  which  must  necessarily  be 
allotted  to  it.     And  I  believe,  we  shall  see  every  reason  to  con- 


^  I  have  been  induced  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  patristic 
doctrine  of  Baptism  than  I  should  other- 
^ise  have  done,  owin?  to  the  doubts 
which  have  lately  been  Uirown  upon  it  by 
various  writers,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Faber,  in  his  Primitive  JJoctrine  of  Regent' 
ration.  Whatever  comes  from  Mr.  Faber 
de8er\'es  confiideration.  There  is  one 
argument  which  appears  of  weight  in  his 
treatise,  viz.  that  the  fathers  ever  identify 
baptism  with  circumcision.  Yet  the  care- 
ful reader  will  observe,  that  every  passage 
from  the  fathers  which  Mr.  Faber  adduces 
to  this  purpose,  speaks  of  circumcision  as 
a  tt/pe  of  baptism,  not  as  idetitical  with 
baptism.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
fathers  distinguish  between  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  old  Testament  and  those  of 
the  new.  '  The  Sacraments  of  the  new 
Testament  give  salvation :  those  of  the  old 
Testament  promise  a  Savioar*  (August 


in  Pa,  buciii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  769,  quoted 
under  Art.  xxv.).  The  same  distinction 
is  constantly  referred  to  :  '  the  former 
carnal  circumcision  is  made  void  ;  and  a 
second  spiritual  is  assigned'  (Cyprian. 
Tettimon,  i.  8).  'No  other  advantage 
attended  on  circumcision,  except  that  by 
it  the  Jews  were  distinguished  from  other 
nations.  But  our  circumcision,  I  mean 
the  grace  of  baptism,  has  a  healing  free 
from  pain,  procures  us  myriads  of  good 
things,  and  fills  us  with  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spurit'  (Chrysostora,  Ilomil,  XL.  in 
Genesin,  quoted  by  Bishop  Beveridgc  on 
this  Article).  It  may  well  be  doubtetl, 
whether  one  single  passage  from  t})e 
fathers  can  be  found  in  which  circumci* 
sion  is  made  of  the  same  force  as  baptism, 
or  in  which  any  legal  onlinance  is  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel. 
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cludcj  that  the  fathers  held^  that  conversion  of  heart  did  not 
accompany  baptism^  when  unworthily  received,  or  not  duly 
profited  by ;  but  that  they  did  hold,  that  remission  of  sins  and  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  were  promised  to  accompany  baptism,  and  that 
that  grace,  if  yielded  to  and  cultivated,  would  regenerate  and  new 
create  the  soul.  Hence,  they  assigned  the  name  of  regeneration 
to  the  Sacrament,  to  which  regenerating  grace  was  promised ;  and 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  spok6,  as  if  regeneration  were  tied  to 
that  Sacrament.  Yet  still  we  shall  see  that,  when  they  explained 
themselves  accurately,  it  always  appeared  that  the  Sacrament  did 
not  work  ex  opere  operato;  but  that  the  effect  was  to  be  attributed 
to  Grod^s  Spirit  acting,  according  to  covenant,  on  the  soul,  when 
the  soul  did  not  harden  itself  against  His  grace. 

We  may  remember  then,  that  Ignatius  calls  baptism  the 
Christian's  arms;^  meaning  probably,  that,  as  the  Christian  at 
baptism  enlists  as  Christ's  soldier,  so  then  he  is  furnished  with 
firmour  from  above  to  fight  in  His  service.  We  may  remember 
also  the  strong  statement  of  Barnabas,  or  the  writer  under  his 
name :  '  We  descend  into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  pollutions, 
and  ascend  out  of  it  full  of  good  fruits.'^  So  Hermas  speaks  of 
our  '  life  being  saved  by  water  'P  and  again  he  says,  ^  Before  a 
man  receives  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  he  is  destined  to 
death:  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is  freed  from  deaths 
and  delivered  to  life.  That  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend 
bound  over  to  death,  but  ascend  out  of  it  assigned  to  life/^  Justin 
Martyr,  professing  to  give  to  the  heathen  emperors  an  account  of 
the  Sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church,  thus 
describes  to  them  the  rite  of  baptism:  'As  many  as  are  persuaded 
and  believe  that  what  we  teach  is  true,  and  undertake  to  lead  lives 
jigreeable  to  the  same,  are  brought  by  us  to  a  place  where  there 
is  water,  and  are  regenerated,  after  the  same  manner  of  regenera- 
tion, in  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  :  for  they  are  washed 
in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'^  The 
reason  of  this,  he  says,  is  that,  as  in  our  first  birth  we,  without 
x)ur  own  knowledge,  and  of  necessity,  were  born  in  sin,  '  so  we 
should  no  longer  remain  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but 


*  Ad  Polyc.  c.  6,  quoted  under  Art. 

.XXV. 

'  Epist.  Barnab.  c.  Ii ;  also  quoted, 
^rt.  XXV. 

^  Hermas,  Lib.  I ;   Vision  m,  c,  3. 


*  Lib.  in.  Similiiud.  ix.  c.  15. 

*  Ireira  Ayom-ai  v<p>*  ijfiCiiv  iivda  Cdotp 
i(rrlj  Kal  rplnrop  dvayemrfiffeui,  6»  Kal 
i}fi€ls  aOrol  iMeyepvifBrifKy,  wcycvviiiv 
rat,  ic.r.X. — Apolog,  I.  p.  93. 
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become  cliildren  of  choice  and  knowledge^  and  should  receive  in* 
the  water  remission  of  all  our  former  sins.'' 

Lrensens,  in  like  manner,  puts  regeneration  as  a  synonym  of 
baptism — *  baptism^  which  is  regeneration  to  Grod.^     So^  when^ 
speaking  of  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to  baptiie,  he  says^ 
*  Committing  to  His  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration,  He  said  to- 
them^  Gk>  ye  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them,'*  &c.     Accord- 
ingly^ he  speaks  of  in&nts  as  bom  anew  by  Christ  to  Gt)d/    Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  not  to  have  esteemed  the  mere 
reception  of  baptism^  as  a  proofs  that  there  would  be  newness  of 
life.     It  was  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  but  it  would  be  life* 
giving  only  if  its  grace  were  cultivated,  and  so  productive  of  faith. 
Therefore  he  describes  the  Christian,  as  by  nature  like  a  wild  olive 
branch,  which  is  grafted  into  a  good  olive ;  not  losing  the  nature 
of  the  flesh,  but  suffering  a  transmutation  firom  the  carnal  to  the 
spiritual  man.     But  the  good  olive,  neglected,  becomes  wild ;  so 
the  negligent  Christian  ceases  to  be  fruitful,  and  returns  to  his 
old  condition  of  a  mere  natural  man.     He,  who  does  not  by  faith 
obtain  and  keep  the  grafting  in  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  but  flesh  and 
blood,  not  capable  of  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

In  the  time  of  Irenseus,  some  Gnostic  heretics  had  rejected 
Sacraments  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  material,  and  that  all 
matter  was  impure.'     Soon  after,  we  And  Tertullian  ascribing  this- 
error  to  the  Cainites.^     Against  them  he  wrote  his  treatise  Dt 
Baptismo.    He  begins  it  thus :  *  Happy  the  Sacrament  of  our  water, - 
whereby  being  cleansed  from  the  sins  of  our  former  bUndness,  we 
are  made  free  unto  eternal  life !  .  .  .  .  We,  as  lesser  fish,  after 
our  IX0Y2,   Jesus  Christ,   are  born  in  water,  nor  are  we  safe, 
except  we  abide  in  the  water .'^     '  Water  first  brought  forth  that 
which  had  life  ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  wonder  if  in  baptism  the 
wraters  should  be  life-giving.^  '  Thus  the  nature  of  water  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  One,  itself  also  received  the  power  of  sanctifying."" 
^  Wherefore  all  waters  obtain,  after  prayer  to  God,  the  Sacrament 
of  sanctification.     For  the  Spirit  straightway  cometh  down  from 


^  d<f>i(T€Uit  T€  ofiapTiuy  xnrkp  Siv  irpoff* 
^dpTOfi€y  Tirxwixcv  h  ti^  vSari. — Apoloff, 
I.  p.  94. 

-  Tou  fiaTrrlfffiaTOs  riji  els  Oebv  Ava- 
y€vvij<T€m, — Lib.  1.  c.  18.  Edit.  Grabe, 
p.  88. 

^  '  Et  iteram  poteatatem  re^Dentio- 
nis  in  Deam  demandans  diBcipulis,  dicebat 
eis,  Ei'ntes  doccte  gentes,  haptizantes  t08,^ 
&c. — ^Ijib.  III.  c.  19,  p.  243. 


*  '  OmDCS  enim  venit  per  semetipsuic^ 
salvare ;    omnes,  inquara,    qui  per  eum 
renascuntur  id  Deam,  infaDttaetparTuloe, 
et  juvenes,  et  seniores.' — Lib.  11.  c.  39, 
p.  160. 

^  See  at  length,  Lib.  v.  c.  10,  p.  413.  - 
^  Ireoivus,  Lib.  I.  c.  iS,  p.  91. 
'  J)e  JBaptistnOf  c.  I.  13. 

*  Ibid.  c.  I.    JSee  under  Art*  xxv. 
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the  Heavens  above^  and  is  over  the  waters^  sanctifying  them  from 
Himself;  and  they  so  sanctified  acquire  the  power  of  sanctifying/^ 
He  shortly  afterwards  explains  his  belief^  that  the  Spirit  is  not 
given  in  the  water^  but  that  in  the  water  the  angel  cleanses  and 
purifies^  and  prepares  for  the  Holy  Spirit^  to  be  given  in  the  im- 
position of  hands^  which  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  baptismal 
ordinance.^  So^  speaking  of  water  flowing  from  the  rock^  he  says, 
^If  that  Rock  was  Christ,  without  doubt  we  see  baptism  blessed  by 
the  water  in  Christ.  How  great  is  the  grace  of  water  for  the  con- 
firmation of  baptism  before  Ood  and  His  Christ!  Never  is  Christ 
without  water,  forasmuch  as  He  Himself  is  washed  in  water.^ 
Again,  he  calls  baptism  '  the  most  holy  laver  of  new  birth  \'*  and 
declares  that  none  can  be  saved  without  baptism/ 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  very  strong  as  these  expressions  appear, 
we  must  judge  that  TertuUian  did  not  teach  the  opus  operatumz 
for  we  find  him  exhorting  the  candidates  for  baptism,  to  prepare 
for  it  with  the  most  earnest  and  frequent  prayers,  fastings,  and 
watchings,  and  with  confession  of  all  past  sins ;  evidently,  that 
they  might  not  miss  the  grace  to  be  expected  in  it/  And  to  un* 
worthy  receivers  he  believed,  that  the  Sacrament  would  be,  not 
the  fountain  of  life,  but  the  sign  of  death/ 

The  doctrine  of  Clement,  TertuUian^s  great  contemporary  at 
Alexandria,  and  of  Clement's  still  more  illustrious  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor, Origen,  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same.  '  The  Pseda- 
gogue,'  i.e.  Christ,  says  St.  Clement,  '  forms  man  from  the  dust, 
regenerates  him  with  water,  gives  him  increase  by  the  Spirit,  and 
instructs  him  by  the  Word.*^  'Being  baptized,  we  are  illuminated^ 
being  illuminated,  we  are  adopted  as  sons ;  being  adopted  we  are 


1  Dt  Baptismo, 

^  '  Non  quod  in  aqois  Spiritum  Sane- 
tain  coDseqoamur ;  Bed  in  aqua  emuu'lati 
per  angelum,  Spiritui  Sancto  pnepara- 
inur,*-.-c.  6,  conf.  c.  7, 

Of  the  imposition  of  hands  following 
immediately  on  baptiam,  and  considered 
»fl  a  part  of  it,  see  under  Art.  xxv.  Mr. 
f  aber  quotes  this  passage  thus :  *  not  that 
we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mere 
-water,  but  being  cleansed  under  the  angel 
in  the  water,  we  are  prepared  by  the  Holy 
Spirit' — Primitive  JDoctrine  of  Regenera' 
tifm,  p.  138.  There  is  nothing  about  mtre 
water  in  Tertullian.  What  he  means  is 
obyious  enough.  Alluding  to  the  stirring 
of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  by  the  angel,  he 
considei-ed  that  water-bapiisni  was  ap- 
pointed for  remission  of  hi  js;  but  ihat  the 
grace  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit  did  not  come 


upon  the  recipient  until  the  bishop  had  hdd 
his  hands  on  nim. 

•  Ibid,  c.  9. 

^  'Sanctissimo  lavacro  novi  natalts. 
— c.  10;  comp.  De  Anima,  c.  41 ;  ConL, 
Marcion,  Lib.  I.  c.  10  \  Dt  Panitentia, 
c.  6. 

'  '  Prsescribitur  nemini  sine  baptismo 
competere  salutero,  ex  ilia,  maxime,  pro- 
nundatione  Domini,  qui  ait,  Nisi  ruUus 
ex  aqua  juw  erit,  non  habet  vitam,* — Dc 
Baptismo,  c  10.  '  c.  2a 

'  'Symbolum  morUs.'— i>e  Pceniten-- 
tia,  c.  6.  See  aboYe,  Art.  xxv.  Tertul- 
lian*8  inclination  to  deny  remission  to 
deadly  sins  after  baptism  (see  on  Art.  XVL. 
sect.  I.)  originated  partly  from  his  high, 
esteem  for  baptism,  partly  from  his  own- 
highly  ascetic  temper. 

8  Pojrfa^ogp.Lib.i.  c.  12,  p.  i56,Un,  18- 
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perfected;  being  perfect  we  are  rendered  immortal ....  Thia  mxA 
(i.e.  baptism)  is  called  by  many  names^  grace^  illumination^  tiiat 
wbicb  is  perfect,  and  the  laver.  Laver,  because  by  it  we  are 
washed  from  sins  j  gracCi  because  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins 
is  remitted;  illumination,  because  by  it  we  see  that  holy  and  saying 
light,  f.e.  by  it  we  are  clear-sighted  to  behold  the  Divine ;  that 
which  is  perfect — for  what  is  lacking  to  him  who  knoweth  Grod?^ 
^Our  sins,  are  remitted  by  one  sovereign  remedy,  baptism  accord- 
ing to  the  word  {XoyiK^  /SavriV/iari).  We  are  washed  from  all 
our  sins,  and  at  once  are  no  longer  evil.  There  is  one  grace  of 
illumination,'  that  a  man  is  no  longer  the  same  in  manners  as 
before  he  was  washed.  For  knowledge  arises  along  with  illumina- 
tion, shining  around  the  mind ;  and  immediately  we,  who  were 
unlearned,  are  called  learners  (/laOiyrai) ;  this  learning  having  at 
some  former  time  been  conferred  on  us ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
name  the  precise  time:'  for  catechetical  teaching  leads  to  faith,  and 
faith,  at  the  very  time  of  baptism,  is  instructed  by  the  Spirit.'^ 

It  may  be  remembered  that  under  Article  XXV.,  Origen  was 
quoted  as  saying,  that  some,  who  receive  baptism  unworthily, 
receive  not  the  Spirit  of  God  with  it;  as  Simon  Magus  'not  being 
baptized  to  salvation,  received  water,  but  not  the  Spirit  of  God.** 
Yet  Origen  distinctly  asserted,  that  baptism  was  ordained  for  re- 
mission of  sins  and  spiritual  regeneration.  '  Children,^  says  he, 
'  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  ....  By  the  Sacrament  of 
baptism  the  uncleanness  of  our  birth  is  put  away ;  and  therefore 
even  infants  are  baptized  ....  In  the  regeneration  of  baptism,  the 
Sacrament  is  received,  that,  as  Jesus,  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  the  flesh,  was  purified  after  His  birth  by  an  oblation,  so  we 
should  be  purified  by  spiritual  regeneration.^''     We  have  already 


^  Pcedagog.  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  1 13,  line  27. 

^  (fHtrrlfffMros—iiiiw  w  a  common  name 
for  baptism  among  all  the  fathers. 

'  oO  yi^  Ak  Ix<>*5  clirctv  rbv  "Xfihvov, 
Mr.  Faber  {Prim.  Doc.  of  Regeneration^ 
pp,  131,  144)  puts  this  clause  in  capitals, 
and  cites  it  as  proving  that  Clement  did 
not  hold  God's  grace  to  be  given  in  bap- 
tism, but,  at  any  time,  before,  in,  or  after 
baptism.  The  force  of  his  argument,  how- 
ever, entirely  depends  on  his  having  dis- 
cociated  the  passage  from  its  context ;  for 
the  context,  in  which  it  stands,  exactly 
disproves  his  position.      Clement  is  ex- 

Elaining  the  great  blessings  of  baptism  ; 
ut  he  also  explains,  that  catechumens 
were  regularly  trained  for  it,  and  that  they 
had  reason  to  expect  that  their  previouH 


preparation,  with  which  they  came  to  the 
Sacrament,  would  be  especially  blessed, 
and  their  faith  instructed,  S^ia.  ri^  /3ar* 
TlfffMTi,  '  at  the  very  moment  of  baptism.' 
Bishop  Bethell  has  some  good  remarks  in 
reply  to  this  argument  of  Mr.  Faber. — 
Betliell,  On  Regeneration ,  pp.  154 — 260, 
Fifth  edition. 

*  Padagog.  Lib.  i.  c.  6,  p.  116,  line 

13. 

'  In  Numcros.    nomil.  ill.  num.  I. ; 

In  Ezcchid.  Horn.  vi.  num.  v.  cited  under 

Art.  XXV. 

^  *  Piirvuli  baptizantur  in  remisuonem 

pcccatorum £t  quia  per  baptismi 

sacramcntum  n.itivitatis  sordea  deponun* 

tur,  propterea  baptizantur  et  parvuli.  . .  « 

In  regeneratione  baptu>mi  assumitur  sacn- 
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spoken  of  the  error  into  which  Origan  fell^  of  believing  that  deadly 
sin  after  baptism  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.^  Such  a 
notion  would  have  been  impossible^  had  not  a  very  high  esteem  of 
the  blessings  of  baptism  been  prevalent  when  he  wrote. 

This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Cyprian.  Thenceforth  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  convict  the  fathers  of  holding  the  opus  operatum, 
i;han  of  doubting  that  grace  was  given  in  baptism.  Cyprian  him- 
self says,  '  All,  who  come  to  the  Divine  laver,  by  the  sanctification 
of  baptism  put  off  the  old  man  by  grace  of  the  saving  laver,  and 
being  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  purged  of  the  filth  of  the 
old  contagion  by  a  second  birth.^  '  Thence  begins  the  origin  of 
all  faith,  and  a  salutary  entrance  to  hope  of  eternal  life.'*  His 
own  experience  of  the  blessings  of  baptism  he  sets  forth  in  the 
enthusiastic  language  of  a  young  convert.^  We  perhaps  need  not 
attribute  very  much  weight  to  such  a  glowing  picture ;  for  the 
passage  was  written  soon  after  his  baptism ,-  and  Augustine  has 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  the  taste  of  a  young  writer, ' 
not  of  a  matured  divine.*  Cyprian  appears  to  have  followed  Ter- 
iullian  in  considering  chrism,  or  the  imposition  of  hands,  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  grace  of  baptism.^ 

From  Cyprian  we  may  pass  to  the  great  Athanasius.  A  few 
words  will  express  his  doctrine.  '  He,  who  is  baptized,  puts  off  the  old 
man,  and  is  renewed,  being  born  again  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.' 

It  is  natural,  on  this  subject,  to  turn  with  much  interest  to 
the  works  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem ;  whose  Catechetical  Lectures 
were  addressed  to  catechumens  preparing  for  baptism.  His  pre- 
fatory lecture  sets  forth  at  once  the  great  blessings  of  baptismal 
grace,  and  the  great  need  of  duly  preparing  the  mind  of  the  adult 

mentam  et  quomodo  Jesus  seouDdum  dis-  i    sit,  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua  et 
pensationemcaniiaoblatioDe  purgatusest,  |    Spiritu^*    &c. — Prim.    Doc.  of  Regener, 

E.  68.  He  strangely  infers  that  Cypriaa 
eld  water  to  be  one  SaorameDt,  and  the 
Spirit  the  other;  as  tliough  any  Diyine 
ooald  really  call  God*s  Ho]^  Spirit  a  Sacra- 
ment ;  i.e.  an  otUward  8ign  of  an  inward 
grace.  So  common  a  book  as  Bingham's 
Antiquitiei  will  tell  us  that  the  two  Sacra- 
ments, by  which  Tertullian  and  Cypriaa 
believed  regeneration  to  be  bestowed  upon 
us,  were  water  and  imposition  of  hands, 
both  then  considered  parts  of  baptism.  ^- 
See  Bingham,  xii.  i.  4.  xii.  3. 

ivohihOffKiCLL'  dyoKamj^erai  ^  IbftaOw 
yepvjjdels  tJ  toO  Ilvei^fiaTOS  X*^/**'"** — 
kpistiv,  ad  Serapion,  13.  The  passage 
is  given  more  at  length  by  Bishop  Bethell, 
p.  311. 


ita  etiam  nos  spirituali  regeneratione  pur- 
gamur.' — Uomil.  xiv.  in  Lucam. 
1  See  under  Art.  xvi.  sect  i. 

*  De  Ilabitu  Virginum.  0x1  1682. 
p.  103. 

*  Epistol,  LXXiii.  p.  203. 

*  Ad  Donatum  de  Gratia  Dei,  circ, 
init.  p.  2. 

'  Augustine,  De  Doctr,  Christ,  rv.  14. 
The  passage  from  Cyprian  is  quoted  by 
Bishop  Bethell.— Fifth  edit  p.  127. 

'  See  Ep.  Lxxii.  p.  106;  Apitt.  Lxxm. 
p.  207,  quoted  under  Art.  xxv. 

Mr.  Faber  quotes,  as  of  great  conse- 
^uence  to  his  own  theory,  the  former  of 
these  passages  :  '  Tum  demum  plene  sanc- 
iifican  et  esse  filii  Dei  possunt,  si  sacra- 
xuento  tttroque  nascantur,  cum  scriptum 
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recipient,  lest  by  unbelief  or  hypocrisy  he  should  miss  the  benefitr 
To  those  who  were  training  for  it,  he  says,  that  already  'the  savour 
of  blessedness  was  upon  them,  and  they  were  gathering  spiritual 
flowers,  to  wreathe  heavenly  crowns.  The  blossoms  of  the  trees 
have  budded ;  may  the  firuit  be  brought  to  perfection/  But  he 
adds,  that  an  honest  intention  was  necessary  to  blessing ;  '  for 
though  the  body  be  present,  yet  if  the  mind  be  absent,  it  is  of  no 
avail/^  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Simon  Magus,  as  brought  to 
baptism,  but  not  enlightened ;  '  dipping  his  body  in  the  waterj  but 
not  permitting  the  Spirit  to  illuminate  him/'  He  therefore  bids- 
his  catechiuneu  to  look, '  not  on  the  bare  water,  but  to  salvation 
from  the  working  of  the  Spirit^  The  blessings,  however,  of  the 
Sacrament,  if  duly  accepted,  he  rates  at  the  highest  value.  ^  Great 
is  the  baptism  wldch  is  set  before  you.  Liberty  to  the  captives; 
remission  of  sins ;  death  of  sin ;  regeneration  of  the  soul ;  garment 
of  light ;  holy  seal,  indissoluble ;  chariot  to  heaven ;  ddight  of 
Paradise;  procuring  for  us  the  kingdom;  the  free  gift  of  the 
adoption  of  sons/^  '  Jesus  sanctified  baptism  by  being  Himself 
baptized.'"  '  By  baptism  the  sting  of  death  is  destroyed.'*  '  Thou 
descendest  into  the  waters  dead  in  sins,  thou  risest  again  quickened 
in  righteousness.'^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  sums  up  the  blessings  of  baptism  in  words, 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  quoted  from  CyiiL 
'  Baptism  (ro  ^oina/ia)  is  the  splendour  of  souls,  the  change  of  life, 
the  answer  of  the  conscience  to  God.  It  is  the  aid  of  our  infirmity, 
the  putting  off  of  the  flesh,  the  following  the  Spirit,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  word,  the  correction  of  images  (TrXaa/iiaraii'  iirav6p0u}aiq)r 
the  drowning  of  sin,  the  participation  of  light,  the  destruction  of 
darkness,  the  chariot  of  God,  the  travelling  with  Christ,  the  con^ 
firmation  of  faith,  the  perfecting  of  the  mind^  the  key  of  the  king' 
dom,  the  change  of  life,  the  destruction  of  slavery,  the  loosing  of 
chains,  the  conversion  of  the  constitution  (avvOitrato^  /i6ra7roc7]acc)y 
the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  of  the  gifts  of  God  ....  It  is  illu- 
mination more  holy  than  all  other  illuminations.  ...  It  is  called 


1  Prof  at.  Cafech.  i. 

a  Ibid. 

'  Mf^  TV  ^l/CKf^  Tov  vSarof  irphcex^j 
dXXd  T^  \tov  aylov  llyci'/xarot  iyepyelq, 
tV  cuTTipiaif  ivSlxov. — Catech.  III.  a. 
See  Beveridge  on  ttiis  Article. 

*  Miya  t6  TpoKei/xevov  ^iimaiia' 
alxfiaXiirroii  \i&tw  afixtpTTj/MaTtav  &<p€<ns' 
Odvarot  dfiaprlas'  iraXiyytt'tffla  ^vx^s' 
Svdvfxa  tfxiJTtwbw'  (r4»pcLyls   iyla  dxardlXv- 


Tpvfprfy  pa<Ti\€lat  irp6|cvor*  vio$€irlas 
Xdpurfxa. — Cattch.  Prafat.  lo.  St.  Bftsil 
has  almost)  word  for  word,  the  same 
sentence. — Exhortat.  ad  Ba^snu.  Tom.  I. 

»  Catech.  lu.  8  «  Ibid. 

^  Catech,  iii.  9 :  pexphs  iv  6.fxapTUnr- 
jrara/3d$,  dya/3a{ye(s  i^iaoroiri9€ls  iv  Sc 
Kcuooi^. — Comf.  CatecK  xx.  4,  5. 
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gift^  charisma^  baptism^  unction^  humiliatioii,  the  clothing  of  in- 
cormption,  the  bath  of  regeneration^  the  seal/^  &c.  &c.  Elsewhere 
he  speaks^  like  Cjrril^  of  the  need  of  diligent  preparation^  and 
counsels :  'Let  the  laver  wash^  not  thy  body  only,  but  thine  image/' 
And  in  one  place,  he  seems  to  consider,  that  all  the  graces  of 
baptism  might  possibly,  though  not  probably,  be  given  before  the 
reception  of  the  Sacrament,  to  which  the  Sacrament  itself  would 
then  be  the  seal :  for  of  his  sister  Gorgonia  he  says,  that '  to  her 
almost  alone  baptism  was  not  the  gift  of  grace,  but  the  seal 
only.'* 

St.  Ambrose  in  the  West,  contemporary  with  St.  Gregory  in 
the  East,  calls  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  by  Elijah 
(whereby  some  of  the  water  must  have  flowed  back  to  its  source) 
'  a  type  of  the  Sacrament  of  salutary  laver;  by  which  infants,  wha 
have  been  baptized,  are  reformed  from  a  state  of  wretchedness,  to 
the  primitive  state,  in  which  they  were  created.'^ 

One  word  more  from  St.  Chrysostom.  Comparing  God's 
pardon  to  us  with  the  pardon  granted  to  criminals  by  earthly  rulers,* 
he  says,  that,  if  kings  were  to  pardon,  and  even  to  invest  their 
offending  subjects  with  their  own  royalty,  they  still  could  not  free 
them  from  their  sins.  '  It  is  God  only  who  does  this;  which  He 
will   accomplish  in  the  laver  of  regeneration.     For  His  grace 

touches  the  soul,  and  eradicates  its  sins' 'As  when  iron 

or  gold  is  recast,  it  is  made  pure  and  new  again ;  so  the  Holy 
Spirit,  recasting  the  soul  in  baptism,  as  in  a  furnace,  consumes  its^ 
sins,  and  makes  it  shine  with  more  purity  than  the  purest  gold.'^ 

If  we  stopped  here,  might  we  not  conclude,  that  the  fathers 
uno  ore  affirm,  that  baptism  rightly  administered  and  duly  received 
is  an  ordinance  appointed  by  God,  in  which  He  promises  to  receive 
the  sinner  to  Himself,  to  give  him  for  Christ's  sake  pardon  of  his 
sins,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  ?  And,  although 
some  rhetorical  language  may  obscure  their  meaning,  is  it  not  yet 
clear,  that  this  grace  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  baptism,  as 
though  it  worked  as  a  charm,  but  that  baptism  is  to  be  diligently 
prepared  for,  and  its  grace  made  use  of;  and  that  the  unbelieving 
and  the  hypocrite  may  receive  the  water  without  receiving  the 


*  Greg.  Naz.  Oral,  XL.  Opp,  Tom.  i. 
p.  638.     Colon.  s  Ibid.  p.  661. 

*  teal  fi6vTj  (TXcSdv,  fp'  €trta  T6X/ii7<raf, 
fftppayli  dW  01)  x^P^^I^^^  "h^  f^  fivtm^- 
pMw. — OraX,  XI.  Tom.  I.  p.  188. 

^  'Significat  salutaria  lavacri  fntiira 
in>8teria ;  per  quae  in  primordia  natune 


8U89  qui  baptizati  faennt  parruli  a  nialitia 
reformantur.' — Camtnent.  in  Evangel,  Luc. 
Lib.  1.  537.  The  measage  is  given  more* 
at  length  by  Wall,  Infant  Baptism^  Pt.  i . 

o.  13. 

'  Chiysost    Homil.    in   i    Epitt,  ad 
Corinth,  Homil,  XL. 
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Spirit  of  God,  enhancing  his  condemnation,  rather  than  obtaining 
jremission  of  his  sins  ? 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  views  of  St.  Augustine.  No  one 
speaks  more  folly,  no  one  has  a  juster  claim  to  be  heard.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  of  uninspired  divines,  he  has  influenced,  more  than 
any,  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  generations.  The  reformen 
^especially  drank  deeply  firom  the  fountain  of  his  thoughts.  He 
writes,  not  with  the  rhetoric  of  an  orator,  but  with  the  logic  of  a 
thoughtful  reasoner,  and  yet  with  the  eloquence  of  an  earnest  and 
devoted  Christian. 

His  predestinarian  sentiments  may,  doubtless,  have  affected  lus 
Tiews  of  baptismal  grace.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  one  point 
x>nly,  he  materially  differed  from  Calvin.  Both  believed,  that 
God's  predestination  was  irref»pective  of  individuals,  and  to  eternal 
life.  But  Calvin  held,  that  once  regenerate  a  person  could  never 
finally  fall ;  and  so  taught,  that  none  but  those  elect  to  glory  could 
receive  regeneration  in  baptism.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary, 
held  that  all  infants  are  regenerate  in  baptism ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  regenerate  may  fall  away.  It  has,  however,  been  said 
that  this  difference  is  not  real,  but  apparent  only :  for  that,  by 
regeneration  Calvin  meant  a  moral  change  of  disposiiion,  but 
Augustine  meant  only  a  beneficiul  federal  change  of  relative  con' 
dition} 

If  we  remember  what  was  said  of  Augustine's  predestinarianism 
(under  Arts.  XVI.XVII.),we  shall  see  that  this  statement  falls  short 
of  the  truth.  We  there  saw  that  St.  Augustine  distinctly  taught, 
not  only  that  persons  regenerate  in  baptism  might  finally  fieiil  of 
salvation,  but  even  that  persons  might  believe  and  live  for  some 
years  in  a  state  of  piety  and  godliness,  and  yet  fall  away  and  be 
lost.  He  distinguished  between  predestination  to  grace,  and 
predestination  to  perseverance.  He  said,  indeed  that  persons  could 
not  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  elect  who  had  not  the 
gift  of  perseverance ;  but  yet  that  persons  might  be  baptized,  rege- 
nerate, believing,  and  for  a  time  persevere — that  a  man  might 
live  for  ten  years  and  persevere  for  five,  and  yet  for  the  last  five  fall 
away  and  be  lost.^  *  We  call  those  elect,'  he  writes, '  and  Christ's 
disciples,  and  children  of  God,  because  they  are  to  be  so  called, 
whom  we  see  having  Ijeen  regenerated  living  piously ;  but  then 
only  are  they  truly  to  be  called  so,  if  they  continue  in  that,  for 


'  Faber,  Prim.  l)oc,  of  Eltction,  Bk. 
J.  ch.  vii.  p.  Si,  &c. 

^  See  quutatious  and  references  under 


Art.  XVI.  sect.  i.  Art.  xvii.  sect  I. ;  es- 
pecially De  Corrept  et  GraL  §  16,  20,  32 
Uc  Doiw  Pcrtiv,  I.  19,  «f,  32,  33. 
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vhich  they  so  are  called/*  '  They  were  then  in  a  good  state^  but 
because  they  did  not  continue  in  it,  i.e.  did  not  persevere  unto  the 
end,  therefore  the  Apostle  says,  they  were  not  of  tis,  even  when 
they  were  with  us,  that  is,  they  were  not  of  the  number  of  sons, 
even  when  they  had  the  faith  of  sons,''  &c.  He  takes  the  case  of 
two  godly  men,  to  one  perseverance  is  given,  to  the  other  not. 
This  is  God's  inscrutable  decree  {inscrtUabiliora  sunt  judicia  Dei), 
One,  no  doubt,  was  of  the  predestinated ;  the  other,  not.  '  Yet 
were  not  both  created  by  God,  bom  of  Adam,  made  out  of  the 
earth,  and  received  souls  of  like  nature  ?  Nay !  had  not  both 
been  called,  and  had  followed  him  that  called  them  ?  Had  not 
both  been  justified,  though  before  ungodly,  and  both  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration  made  new  creatures  ?'  (utrique  ex  inigtds  Jiutificatij 
et  per  lavacrum  reffeneraiionis  utrique  renovati).  '  "Whence  then,' 
he  asks,  ^  this  distinction  V  and  he  resolves  it  into  the  decree  of 
God.* 

Now  here  is  the  great  difference  between  Augustine  and 
Calvin.  Whatever  the  latter  may  have  held,  the  former  certainly 
did  not  hold,  that  grace  inevitably  leads  to  glory. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  which  Augustine  attached  to 
the  term  regeneration  as  applied  to  baptism,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  in- 
correct to  say  that  He  held,  that  it  was  not  conversion  of  heart 
or  '  a  moral  change  of  disposition,'  but  rather  a  ^beneficial  federal 
change  of  relative  condition.'  His  own  words  clearly  prove,  that 
lie  did  not  believe  the  necessary  consequences  of  baptism  to  be  con- 
version of  heart ;  nay,  that  in  infants  conversion  of  heart  could  not 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  baptism.^  Yet  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  he  was  too  profound  a  thinker  and  too  sound  a  divine 
to  have  believed,  that  baptism  admitted  us  into  a  new  federal 
relation  with  Gt)d,  or,  in  plainer  words,  that  it  brought  us  into  a 
new  covenant  of  grace,  without  also  believing,  that  it  made  u» 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  that  covenant.  He  could  never  have 
taught,  that,  under  the  dipensation  of  the  Gospel,  God  would 
bring  us  into  a  covenanted   relationship  with  Himself,  thereby 


^  De  Corrept  et  Grat,  §  22,  p.  762. 
■  Ibid.  10,  §  p.  761. 

•  JkDono  Peraev,  §21,  Tom.  x.  p.  831. 

*  *■  Qnibiifl  rebus  omnibus  ostenditar 
aliud  esse  sacramentam  baptismi,  aliud 
ooDTersionem  cordis,  sed  salutem  hominis 
ex  ntroque  compleri ;  nee  si  unum  horum 
defoerity  ideo  putare  debemus  consequens 
0Me  at  et  alteram  desit ;  quia  et  iliud  sine 

«to  potest  ene  in  infante,  et  hoc  sine  illo 


potait  esse  in  latrone,  complente  Deo  sive 
m  illo,  sive  in  isto,  quod  non  ez  Toluntate 
defuisset ;  cum  vero  ez  voluntate  alteram 
horum  defuerit,  reatu  hominem  involvi^ 
St  bapUmiua  qwidem  ftoUtt  inetse,  ubi  con^ 
versio  ccn^u  defiumt:  convemo  atttem 
cwdit  potest  quidem  ineue  non  pereepto 
baptumo,  ted  contempto  ncn  poteiti, — Dt 
BaptUmo  contra  J)on€Utsta$f  Lib.  IV.  O4 
XXV.  §  31,  Tom.  IX.  p.  141. 
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fiaddling  us  with  fresh  obligations  to  obey  Him^  without  also 
bestowing  upon  us  the  power^  which  would  enable  us  to  fulfil 
those  obligations. 

The  view,  which  he  takes  of  the  difference  between  baptized 
and  unbaptized  infants^  clearly  shows  his  high  estimation  of  bap- 
tismal blessing.     We  need  not  herein  follow  his  teachings  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  held^  that  all  unbaptized  infants,  if  they  died 
in  infancy^  would  perish  everlastingly;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  he 
clearly  held,  that  if  they  died  in  infancy,  having  been  baptized,  they 
passed  at  once  into  eternal  life.^    The  distinction  between  the  state 
of  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  infant  he  thus  clearly  marks : 
'  In  infants,  born  but  not  baptized,  Adam  may  be  recognized :  in 
infants,  born  and  baptized,  and  hence  bom  again,  Christ  may  be 
recognized.^     He  identifies  baptized  with  believing  infants  (fideU- 
bus  infaniibus,  id  est,  in  Christo  bapiizaiis) ;  and  says  of  them, 
that,  ^  though  infants,  they  are  members  of  Christ,  partakers  of  His 
Sacraments,  that  they  may  have  in  them  life."    When  they  are 
baptized,  nothing  less  is  done  than  that  they  are  iucorporated  into 
the  Church,  that  is,  are  joined  to  the  Body  and  members  of  Christ ; 
and  this,  he  says,  is  so  important,  that  without  it  they  would  be 
damned.*     However  holy  their  parents  may  have  been, they  them- 
selves cannot  be  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin,  but  by  baptism.* 
But  in  baptism  it  is  effected  by  God's  grace,  that  all  original  sin 
is  made  void.     Yet  it  is  not  so  made  void,  that  concupiscence  is 
also  destroyed  with  it,  but  only  so  that,  if  the  child  dies,  it  shall 
not  operate  to  its  destruction.     If,  however,  the  infant  lives,  and 
grows  to  an  age  of  understanding  and  responsibility,  he  will  have 
need  to  fight  against  the  concupiscence,  and,  by  God's  help,  he 
may  overcome  it,  unless  he  have  received  God's  grace  in  vain/ 


^  '  Absit  ut  causam  parvulorum  sic 
relinquamus,  ut  esse  Dobis  dicamus  in- 
certum,  utrum  Id  Christo  regenerati  si 
moriantur  parvuli,  traoseant  in  teternam 
salutem,  non  regeoerati  autem  transeaut 
in  mortem  secundara. — De  Bono  Pertever, 
§  30,  Tom.  X.  p.  837. 

'Cum  videant  alios  parvulos  non  re- 
generatos  ad  aetcmam  mortem,  alios  autem 
regeneratos  ad  setemam  vitam  toUi  de  hac 
vita.' — Ibid,  §  32. 

'Cum  moriantur  infantes,  aut  merito 
regeneration  is  transeunt  ex  malis  ad  bona, 
aut  merito  origlnis  transeunt  ex  malis  ad 
mala/ — DePrwdcfttin,  §  24,Tom.  x.  p.  806. 

'Quia  parvulus  non  baptizatus  non  in- 
trat  in  regnum  cculorum,  et  tu  dicis  et 
ego/ — Serm,  194;  c.  7,  Tom.  v.  p.  1186. 


^  '  In  parvulis  natis  et  nondum  bapti* 
zatis  agnoscatur  Adam  :  in  parvulis  natis 
et  baptizatis  et  ob  hoc  renatis  agnoscatur 
Christus.* — Serm.   174,  c.  8,  Tom.  V.  p. 

834. 

3  'Infantes    sunt,  sed   membra  ejus 

sunt.     Infantes  sunt,  sed  sacramenta  ac- 

cipiunt.    Infantes  sunt,  sed  raensx  Ejus 

participes  tiunt,  ut  habeant  in  se  vitam.' 

— Ibid.  c.  6. 

*  De  Peccat.  Merit,  ct  ReinUs.  Lib.  in. 
c.  4,  Tom.  X.  p.  78. 

*  Ibid,  c,  12,  p.  S3. 

'  *  In  parvulis  certe  gratia  Dei  per 
ba])ti8mum  ...  id  agitur  ut  evacuetur 
caro  peccati.  Evacuatur  autem  non  ut 
in  ipsa  vivente  carne  concupi3c«:ntia  con* 
spersa  et  innata  repente  absumatar  etnon 
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Those  then,  who  are  baptized,  receive  remission  of  all  their  sins.^ 
Infants  cannot  believe  when  they  are  baptized,  nor  make  responses 
and  stipulations  for  themselves.  Therefore  the  response  of  others 
is  sufiBcient  for  their  consecration.*  In  Cornelius,  spiritual  sancti- 
fication  preceded  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration ;  but  in  baptized 
infants  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration  precedes  ;  and  if  they  hold 
fast  Christian  piety,  conversion  in  heart  will  follow,  the  Sacrament 
of  which  preceded  in  body.'  But  how  is  such  conversion  of  heart 
ix)  follow  ?  K  baptism  be  a  mere  outward  change,  nothing  in  it 
could  give  hope  of  future  conversion  of  heart.  Accordingly,  St. 
Augustine  teaches  that,  '  in  baptized  infants,  though  they  know  it 
not,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth.'^  And  again,  '  that  a  power  is 
given  them,  by  which,  from  the  sons  of  this  world,  they  may  be- 
•come  the  sons  of  God.^ 

I  believe,  these  quotations  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
general  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  on  baptism.  They  are  not  gar- 
bled extracts ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  consulted  at  length,  will 
be  found  to  give  only  more  fully  the  same  impression  of  the  writer's 
meaning.  Is  it  not  plain  then,  that  his  meaning  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  coincident  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections  ? 

He  teaches,  that  baptism  is  not  in  itself  conversion  of  heart ; 
and  of  adults  he  says,  that  a  person  may  be  baptized  with  water, 
but  not  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  In  infants  also,  he  says,  that  the 
Sacrament  of  regeneration  precedes  conversion  of  heart  He  con- 
iriders,  that  the  regeneration  of  baptism  consists  in  a  grafting  into 
the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ ;  a  remission  of  all  original  sin,  so 
that  baptized  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  sure  of  salvation;  and. 


«it ;  led  ne  obrit  mortuo,  qua  inerat  nato. 
^am  gi  post  bapUsmum  Tizerit,  atque  ad 
-setatem  capaoem  pnecepti  penrenire  potu* 
•erit,  ibi  habet)  cum  qua  pugnet,  eamqae 
adjnvante  Deo  superet,  si  non  in  ▼acaom 
gratiam  Ejua  sosoeperit,  si  reprobatas 
^•86  noluerit.' — De  PecccU.  Mentis  et  Re- 
mif».  Lib.  i.  c.  39,  Tom.  x.  p.  39. 

^  De  CiviL  Ihi,  Lib.  i.  a  27,  Tom.  vn. 

p.  «5. 

*  DeBapttimo  e,  Donatut.  Lib.  iv.  c 

24,  Tom.  IX.  p.  141. 

'  'Ita  in  baptizatis  in&ntibus  pneoedit 
regenerationis  sacramentum  ;  et  si  Chris- 
iJMiam  tenuerint  pietatem,  sequetur  etiam 
In  oorde  oonversio ;  cajas  mysterium  pr»- 
oestit  in  corpora.* — Ihd,  p.  140. 

4  « Dioimus  ergo  in  baptizatis  pamilui, 
qwuBvis  id  netciunt,  habitare  Spiritum 


Sanctam.' — Epist.  187  ad  Dardan,  c.  viiL 
Tom  II.  p.  5S0.  So  also,  '  Ad  templom 
Dei  pertinent  parvuli,  sanctifioati  Sacra- 
mento Ghristi,  regenerati  Spirita  Sancto.* 
— Ibid,  c.  VI.  684. 

^  '  Frustrata  potestate  captivatoris  soi, 
et  data  potestate  qua  fiant  ex  filiis  hnjus 
sseculi  nlii  Dei.* — J>e  Nuptiie  et  Concw 
pUcetUta^  Lib.  I.  c.  22,  Tom.  X.  p.  291. 

'  He  asserts,  that  one  of  two  things 
must  be  determined;  either  that  adults 
receiving  unworthily,  like  Simon  Magns^ 
are  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  but  to 
their  destruction,  not  to  their  salvation  : 
or  else  that  the  hypocritical,  and  those 
not  converted  in  heart,  must  be  esteemed 
to  have  been  baptized,  but  not  bom  of  the 
Spirit. — De  Baptismo  c.  Donatitt,  Lib.  vi. 
c.  19,  Tom.  IX.  169. 
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xnoreover,  in  an  assured  presence  of  the  Hely  Spirit^  wliichj  if  not 
obeyed^  will  profit  them  nothing,  bnt  which,  if  held  fast,  and  not 
receiyed  in  Tain,  will  lead,  with  the  opening  reason,  to  that  fSuth 
and  conversion  in  hearty  of  which,  in  nnconscions  infancy,  they  had 
been  incapable.  Accordingly,  he  nses  the  term  'child  of  God'  in 
a  twofold  signification.  At  one  time,  he  speaks  of  all  the  baptized, 
as  regenerate  in  Christ,  and  made  children  of  God,  by  virtue  of 
that  Sacrament.  At  another  time,  he  speaks  of  baptismal  grace, 
as  rather  enabling  them  to  become,  than  as  actually  constituting 
them  God's  children ;  and  says  that,  in  the  higher  and  stricter 
sense,  persons  are  not  to  be  called  sons  of  God,  unless  they  have 
the  grace  of  perseverance,  and  walk  in  the  love  of  God.^ 

It  has  very  justly  been  observed,  concerning  this  teaching  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  over  and  above  the  great  value  of  his  own 
judgment  and  testimony,  he  appeals  to  the  uniform  voice  of  anti- 
quity, and  declares  that,  in  his  baptismal  doctrine,  he  proceedi 
upon  principles,  which  from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  admitted 
in  the  Church.- 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  chain  of  fathers  beyond  St.  Augus- 
tine.    The  scholastic  discussions  too  may  have  had  a  sufficient 


^  See  the  passases  quoted  above.  See 
alfo  in  Epistol,  Jonann,  c.  3,  Tract,  yi. 
6,  7,  Tom.  in.  par.  ii.  pp.  859, 860,  where 
be  argues  that,  though  a  man  may  have 
received  the  Sacrament  of  baptism,  so 
mat  a  thing,  that  it  makes  a  new  man 
by  remission  of  all  his  sins  ('  ut  novum 
hominem  faciat  dimissione  omnium  pec- 
oatorum') ;  yet  if  he  have  not  charity,  he 
must  not  say  that  he  is  bom  of  God. 
(*  Habeat  caritatem  :  aliter  non  se  dicat 
natum  ex  Deo.')  The  sons  of  Grod  are 
distinguislied  from  the  children  of  the 
devil  only  by  charity.  Those  who  have 
charity  are  bom  of  Ood.  Those  who  have 
not  charity  are  not  bom  of  God. 

3  *  Quod  universa  tenet  Ecclesia,  neo 
oondliis  institutum,  sed  semper  retentum 
esty  non  nisi  authoritate  Apostolica  tra- 
ditum,  rectissime  creditur.' — Lib.  iv.  c. 
94,  Tom.  IX.  p.  140. 

On  this  Mr.  Faber  remarks:  'Thus 
by  this  remarkable  attestation  he  becomes 
as  it  were  a  host  of  witnesses  in  himself.' 
(IMm,  Doct,  of  Befjfeneraiion,  p.  324.)  I 
am  much  pained  at  being  obliged  to  ex- 
press decided  dissent  from  some  of  the 
rsitions  of  Mr.  Faber,  a  writer  for  whom 
entertain  much  respect,  aud  in  whose 
writings  I  have  taken  gicat  interest.  I 
believe  that  his  \iew  of  the  subject  cannot 


be  so  different  from  that  which  I  have 
taken  above,  as  might  at  first  appear. 
His  great  argument  is,  that  the  fathers 
did  not  believe  moral  renovation  or  con* 
version  of  heart  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
comitant of  bapUsm.  This  is  quite  trae. 
But  ]VIr.  Faber  himself  fully  admits,  that 
'  all  sin  is  pardoned  in  baptism'  (p.  331). 
He  also  holds,  that  God's  predestina^D, 
as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  is  not,  as 
Arminians  teach,  ex  pnevisU  nieritu; 
nor,  yet,  as  Calvinists  teach,  to  eternal 
glory ;  but,  as  the  fathers  teiMsh,  to  bap' 
tismal  blessing;  and  that  all  baptized 
persons  may,  if  they  will,  become  elect 
to  glory.  (See  Prim.  Doct.  of  ElecUw, 
pcusim!^  Surely  then,  he  must  consis- 
tently hold,  that  all  baptized  persons  are 
entitledtotheaidof  God's  Holy  Spirit.  I 
am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
him,  when  I  find  him  stating,  that  infants, 
from  original  sin,  '  cannot  be  worthy  re- 
cipients of  baptism.  .  .  .  without  an  ante- 
cedent operation  to  make  them  worthy* 
(p.  345).  Surely  original  nn  is  not  a  bar 
to  God's  pardonmg  mercy  in  Christ,  nor 
to  the  grace  of  His  Spirit,  to  quicken  us 
from  such  sin.  And  how  to  believe  that 
an  antecedent  operation  is  necessary  to 
make  them  worthy,  except  on  Arminian  or 
Calvinistio  piindples,  I  cannot  imagine. 
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interest  in  themselyes,  but  we  have  neither  need  of,  nor  space  for 
them  here,  and  most  at  once  pass  to  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  Council  of  Trent  declared  that  in  baptism  not  only  remis- 
sion of  original  sin  was  given,  but  also  all,  which  properly  has  the 
nature  of  sin,  is  cut  off.  In  the  regenerate  there  is  nothing  which 
Ood  hates.  Concupiscence  indeed  remains;  but  has  not  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  will  never  hurt  those  who  fight  against  it.^  As  a 
general  principle,  the  Council  decided  (Sess.  vii.  can.  viii.),  that 
the  Sacraments  confer  grace  ex  opere  operato. 

Luther  and  the  Lutheran  reformers  are  clear  and  express  in 
their  assertion  of  baptismal  grace.  Luther  lays  great  stress  on 
Gal.  iii.  27;  which  he  says,  'is  much  to  be  observed  against 
fanatical  spirits  who  lower  the  dignity  of  baptism,  and  speak 
impiously  concerning  it.  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  adorns  it 
with  glorious  titles,  calling  it  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  here,  he  says,  all  baptized 
persons  have  put  on  Christ ;  as  though  he  would  say.  Ye  received 
not  by  baptism  a  sign  or  watchword  {tessera),  by  which  you  were 
enlisted  into  the  number  of  Christians,  as  many  fanatics  of  our  day 
think,  who  make  baptism  a  mere  watchword,  i.e.  a  short  and 
empty  sign.  Bat  as  many,  he  says,  as  have  been  baptized  have 
put  on  Christ ;  that  is.  Ye  have  been  snatched  from  the  Law  into 
a  new  nativity,  which  was  effected  in  baptism.  Therefore  ye  are 
no  longer  under  the  Law,  but  are  clothed  with  a  new  garment, 
i.e,  Christ^s  righteousness.  St.  Paul  therefore  teaches  that  baptism 
is  not  a  sign,  but  a  clothing  in  Christ,  yea,  that  Christ  Himself  is 
our  clothing.  Wherefore  baptism  is  a  most  potent  and  efficacious 
rite.'*  '  To  be  baptized  in  God's  name,  is  not  to  be  baptized  by 
man,  but  by  Gk)d.  Wherefore,  though  it  be  done  by  man's  hands, 
we  must  believe  and  hold  that  it  is  the  work  of  God."  '  Gt)d 
Himself  honours  baptism  with  His  name,  and  confirms  it  with 
His  own  power  {sua  virtute)/*  '  Separated  from  the  Word,  it  is 
but  water.  Joined  with  the  Word,  it  is  Christ'^s  Sacrament.'* 
*  The  effect  of  baptism  is  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'*  Some  had  urged  that  to  ascribe  such  blessings 
to  baptism  was  to  attribute  salvation,  not  to  faith,  but  to  works, 
Luther  replies,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  faith,  and  one  of  those 


1  Seas.  V.  De  Peee.  Origin.    See  alio 
ander  Art.  ix.  pp.  936,  337. 

*  Lather  in  UL  ad  OakU.    Tom.  v.  p. 

370- 


*  CatedUtmua  Mtuor,  Tom.  t.  p.  657. 

*  Ibid. 

*  IbUL 

1J  ^ 
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things  on  which  faith  rests,  is  the  grace  of  God  in  baptism.  Be- 
sides^ baptism  is  not  our  work^  but  God's.  On  God's  work  we 
rely  for  salvation^  not  on  men's.  And  baptism  is  not  the  work 
of  the  bather,  but  of  God.* 

He  denies  that^  in  the  case  of  infants^  there  is  any  need  of 
faith.  God's  work  is  not  rendered  ineffectual^  because  they  have 
no  power  to  believe.'  .The  work  of  God  is  then  begun  in  the  soul: 
but  the  effect  of  baptism  is  a  thing  which  remains  through  the 
whole  of  life.'  For  the  mortification  of  the  body  of  sin,  which  is 
part  of  the  grace  proper  to  baptism,  is  a  work  which  we  are  con- 
stantly to  experience  through  life,  till  the  sin  be  altogether  abo- 
lished, and  we  rise  and  reign  with  Christ.*  '  This  life  therefore  is 
a  perpetual  spiritual  baptism,  till  we  die.'*  '  Baptism  is  the  deluge 
of  grace ;  as  Noah's  deluge  was  the  deluge  of  wrath.'*  Baptism 
does  not  take  away  sin.  ^  But  in  it  God  makes  a  covenant  with 
you.'  '  Immediately  from  your  baptism  God  begins  to  renew  you. 
He  bestows  on  you  His  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  begins  immediatelr 
to  mortify  your  nature  and  sins,  and  so  to  prepare  you  for  death 
and  resurrection.'  '  God  pledges  Himself  not  to  impute  to  you  the 
remains  of  sin  which  still  cleave  to  you,  nor  to  condemn  you  on 
their  account/^  A  baptized  person  may  therefore  humbly  say : 
'  I  know  my  works  to  be  impure  and  defiled ;  but  I  am  baptized, 
and  I  know  that  God,  who  cannot  lie,  has  bound  Himself  to  me 
in  baptism,  not  to  impute  my  sins  to  me,  but  rather  to  mortify 
them  in  me  and  abolish  them.'®  All  this,  however,  on  God's  part, 
Luther  considers  to  involve  a  corresponding  obligation  on  ours, 
to  use  the  grace  so  assured  to  us,  and  to  mortify  by  its  help  the 
deeds  of  the  body.' 

Zuinglius  took  a  view  the  exact  opposite  to  Luther's  on  this 
Sacrament,  as  on  Sacraments  in  general.  He  begins  by  stating, 
that  almost  all,  whoever  went  before  him,  from  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles,  have  erred  concerning  baptism.^**    He  states  his  own 


*  CcUech,  Maj<yr,  Tom.  v.  p.  638. 

*  Ibid.  p.  639. 
»  Ibid. 

*  Prof  at.  in  Epttt.  ad  Bomanos,  Tom. 
V.  p.  100. 

'  I)e  Sacramento  Baptismi^  Tom.  I.  p. 

72. 

«  Ibid.  p.  7«. 

^  76m/.  p.  74. 

8 /did. 

>  Ibid.  p.  73.  Melancthon  speaks 
exactly  like  Luther  :  'Quod  Deus  appro- 
bat  baptismum  parvulorum,  hoc  ostendit, 
quod   Deus  dat  Spiritum    Sanctum   sic  I 


baptizatis.' — MelancthoD.  0pp.  Tom.  I. 
p.  61. 

*  Sentimus  eos  (h.  e.  parvulos)  in  bap- 
tismo  fieri  filios  Dei,  accipere  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  et  manere  in  gratia  tamdiu, 
quoad  non  effundant  earn  peccatis  actuali- 
bus  ea  setate  quae  jam  dicitur  rationis 
compos.'— Tom.  iv.  p.  664.  See  Bethfll, 
On  Regeneration,  p.  155  ;  Laurence,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  on  Bap- 
tism.    Third  Edit.  p.  89. 

^®  *  lUud  mihi  ingenue  circa  libri  ini- 
tium  dicendum  est :  fere  omnes  eos,  quot- 
quot  ab  ipsis  Apostolorum  temporibos  de 
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opinion  to  be^  that  a  person  who  is  signed  by  the  sign  of  baptism, 
promises  that  he  will  be  a  hearer  and  disciple  of  God,  and  that 
he  will  obey  His  laws.     '  If/  he  says,  '  the  Sacraments  were  the 
things  they  signified,  then  could  they  not  be  signs.    For  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified  cannot  be  the  same.      Baptism  therefore 
is  the  sign,  which  binds  and  initiates  ns  to  Jesus  Christ.^*     '  Ex- 
ternal baptism  with  water   contributes   nothing  to  the  washing 
away  of  sin.'*     To  get  rid  of  a  diflSculty,  which  naturally  pre- 
sented itself,  he  says,  that  'Original  sin  does  not  deserve  damnation, 
if  a  person  have  believing  parents.  .....   Original  sin  is  a  disease, 

which  yet  is  not  blameworthy  in  itself,  nor  can  bring  with  it  the 
pain  of  damnation,  ....  until  a  person  corrupted  by  its  con- 
tagion, transgresses  God's  law ;  which  then  mostly  happens,  when 
he  sees  and  understands  that  law.^'  Accordingly  he  argues  for 
the  undoubted  salvation  of  infants,  baptized  or  unbaptized.^ 

Calvin,  in  his  general  view  of  Sacraments,  was  in  accord 
neither  with  Luther  nor  Zuinglius.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
define  his  doctrine  of  baptism.  Inconsistency  is  very  little  his 
character ;  yet  on  baptism  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  himself.  His  peculiar  predestinarian  system 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  believe,  that  infants  received  grace ; 
because,  according  to  him,  grace  given  was  always  effectual,  not 
to  be  resisted,  never  to  be  lost.  Yet  his  sacramental  system  led 
him  to  teach  that  Sacraments  were  effectual  means  of  grace,  by 
which  God  acted  on  the  recipient,  unless  the  recipient  opposed  an 
impenitent  and  unbelieving  heart.  If  we  took  only  his  famous 
work,  the  Institutes  (which  was  a  youthful  production,  but  from 
the  general  principles  of  which  he  never  departed),  we  might  think 
his  views  of  baptism  scarcely  higher  than  Zuingle's.  He  argues 
indeed,  against  the  Anabaptists,  that  infants  must  be  proper  reci- 
pients of  baptism,  because  they  can  be  saved,  and  can  only  be  saved 
by  being  regenerate ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  fit  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  regeneration.'     He  objects  to  the  statement,  that 


baptismo  scribere  instituerunt,  noD  in 
paucis  (quod  pace  omnium  honiinum  dio- 
turn  esse  velim)  a  scopo  aberrayisse.' — 
Zuinglius,  De  Baptismo  Oper,  para  a, 
Tignr.  1581,  Tom.  I.  fol.  60. 

*  '  Ezternus  baptismus  ergo  qui  aqua 
constat,  ad  peccatorum  ablutionem  nihil 
facit.'~/6u2.  fol  71. 

'  *  Peocatnm  ergo  originale  damna- 
Uonem  non  meretur,  si  modo  quia  parentes 


fideles  nactus  fuerit  .  .  .  Unde  colligimua 
peccatum  originale  morbum  quidem  esse, 
qui  tamen  per  se  culpabilis  non  est,  nee 

damnationis  poenam  inferre  potest 

donee  homo  contagione  hac  oorruptus 
legem  Domini  transgreditur,  quod  turn 
demum  fieri  consuevit,  cum  legem  sibi 
ppsitam  videt  et  intelligit/ — Tom.  i.  foL 

90- 

*  Compare  his  De  Peceato  Originali 
Declaration  Tom.  L  fol.  116,  nq, 

•  /n«ti(.  lY.  xv\.  17, 

IB  \:  * 
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baptism  is  a  mere  badge  or  watchword  (tessera),  whereby  Chris- 
tians^ like  soldiers^  may  be  distinguished  among  men.'  Yet  he 
seems  to  make  baptism  little  more  than  a  figure  or  sign  of  an 
inward  blessing ;  not  a  means  also^  whereby  that  blessing  may  he 
conferred.  '  Baptism  is  a  sign  of  our  initiation,  whereby  we  are 
admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Church ;  that  being  grafted  into 
Christ  we  may  be  counted  among  the  sons  of  God.  Moreover, 
it  was  given  us,  that  it  might  serve  for  our  faith  with  Him^  and 
for  our  confession  before  men.'*  We  must  not  suppose,  that  water 
can  wash  away  our  sins.  St.  Paul  connects  the  word  of  life  and 
baptism  of  water  together  (Eph.  v.  26);  signifying  that  the  promise 
of  our  ablution  and  sanctification  is  brought  by  the  word,  and  sealed 
by  baptism.*  Still,  he  says,  that  those  who  receive  baptism  with 
a  right  faith,  perceive  the  eflBcacy  of  Christ's  death  in  mortiiyirg 
their  flesh,  and  of  His  resurrection  in  renewal  of  the  Spirit ;  as 
the  branch  derives  nourishment  from  the  stock  into  which  it  is 
grafted.*  Original  sin,  which  of  itself  would  bring  certain  damna- 
tion, is  by  no  means  abolished  by  baptism  ;  but  the  elect  and 
believers  are  assured  by  baptism,  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  will 
not  condemn  them.*  Ananias,  when  he  exhorted  Saul  to  'arise 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins'  (Acts  xxii.  i6),  did  not 
mean  that  in  baptism,  or  by  virtue  of  baptism,  sins  were  remitted; 
but  that  by  baptism  he  might  have  testimony  and  assurance,  that 
his  sins  had  already  been  remitted.'  As  regards  infants ;  the 
children  of  faithful  parents,  dying  before  the  age  of  reason,  are 
certainly  saved,  whether  baptized  or  not  baptized.  Therefore  the 
children  of  faithful  parents  are  not  baptized  that  they  may  then 
first  become  sons  of  God,  but  rather  are  by  a  solemn  sign  then 
received  into  the  Church,  because  by  virtue  of  the  promise  they 
already  belonged  to  the  body  of  Christ.'  He  denies  that  John  iii.  5 
has  any  reference  to  baptism ;'  and,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  teach, 
that  elect  children,  (among  whom  are  all  children  of  the  faithful 
dying  before  the  age  of  reason,)  receive  from  God  the  grace  of 
remission  and  regeneration,  and  therefore  are  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  baptism,  the  efiect  of  which  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  period 
of  baptism,  but  endures  throughout  life.' 

Here,  then,  notwithstanding  some  difference  of  expression,  and 


1  Inst  it.  IV.  XV.  I.         ^  Ibid. 

'  IV.  XV.  2.  *  IV.  XV.  5. 

*  IV.  XV.  10.  •  IV.  XV  15. 

'  *  Unde  sequitur,  non  ideo  baplizaii 
fideliiim  liberos,  ut  filii  Dei  tunc  primum 
fiaiit,  qui  ante  alieni  fuerunt  ab  eccles'a  ; 
Bed  Boienui  potlua  81^0  ideo  recipi  in 


ecclesiam,  quia  promissionis  beneficio  jam 
ante  ad  Chriati  corpus  pertinebant.^ — iv. 
XV.  22.     Com  p.  Epist.  193. 

*  IV.  XVI.  25. 

•  See  IV.  XV.  xvi.  passim ;  especially 
xvi.  22,  XV.  3,  &c.     Comp.  111.  iii.  9. 
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a  material  difference  about  the  guilt  of  original  sin/  there  is  no 
considerable  disagreement  between  Calvin  and  Zuinglius  on  the 
grace  of  baptism.  I  do  not  know^  that  Calvin  ever  retracted  any 
of  the  opinions  which  he  thus  expressed.  I  will  not  say^  that  he 
ever  materially  modified  them.  Perhaps  other  expressions^  which 
he  used  afterwards^  may  be  reconciled  with  all  that  has  just  been 
referred  to.  Yet  certainly^  in  some  of  his  later  works^  he  speaks 
much  more  favourably  of  the  grace  of  baptism ;  as  though^  when 
off  his  favourite  system,  he  were  constrained^  by  the  evidence  of 
Scripture^  to  attach  more  importance  to  it.  In  the  Catechism, 
which  he  composed  for  the  children  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
(which  bears  date  a.d.  1545),  he  teaches  it  to  be  'certain  that 
pardon  of  sins  and  newness  of  life  are  offered  to  us  in  baptism.'^ 
It  is  possible  enough,  that  this  Catechism  was  itself  designed  for 
the  use  of  (presumed)  elect  children.  It  must  therefore  be  read 
with  some  allowance.  Yet,  in  other  of  his  works,  somewhat 
similar  statements  may  be  found.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (in  Acts  ii.  38),  he  says,  that  we  cannot  indeed 
receive  miraculous  gifts,  as  the  Apostles;  yet  the  promise,  'Ye 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  applies  to  all  ages  of  the  Church,  in 
a  more  exalted  sense  than  any  promise  of  mere  miraculous  gifts. 
*'  To  baptism  therefore  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  will  ever  be  annexed, 
unless  an  impediment  from  us  occurs/*  Again  he  says :  '  We 
must  take  notice,  that  no  mere  figure  is  proposed  to  us  in  baptism, 
but  that  an  exhibition  of  the  thing  signified  is  annexed  to  it ;  for 
God  never  fallaciously  promises,  but  really  fulfils,  what  He  signifies 
by  figure.  But  then  again,  we  must  take  heed  not  to  tie  God's 
grace  to  the  Sacraments ;  for  the  administration  of  baptism  profits 
nothing,  except  where  God  thinks  fit.'*  In  another  place,  after 
bidding  us  direct  our  minds  in  baptism,  not  to  the  water,  but  to 
Christ,  he  adds  :  '  But  if  any  one,  relying  on  this,  should  make 


^  Zainglius  held,  that  original  sin 
would  not  dftmn  any,  in  whom  it  had  not 
broken  out  in  actual  sin.  Hence  that 
all  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  were  saved. 
Calvin  held  that  it  was,  of  its  own  nature, 
fraught  with  datiinatiun  ;  but  that,  in  the 
case  of  elect  infants,  the  curse  was  re- 
versed. 

'  *  M.  Yerum,  annon  aliud  aquae 
iribuis,  nisi  at  ablutionis  tantum  sit 
figura? 

*  P,  Sic  figurara  esse  sentio,  ut  simul 
annexa  sit  Veritas.  Neque  enim,  sua  nobis 
dona  pollicendo,  nos  Deus  frustratur. 
Proinde  et  peccatorum  Teniam  et  >ita 


Dovitatem  offerri  nobis  in  baptismo^  et 
recipi  a  nobis  certum  est. 

'  M.  Quoiuodo  per  baptismum  nobia 
hsBC  bona  conferuntur  f 

*  P,  Quia  nisi  promissiones  ilUc  nobis 
oblatas  respuendo  infructuosas  reddimus, 
vestimur  Ghristo,  Ej usque  Spiritu  dona- 
mur. ^  --CateehitmuM  Eccletia  G§Mvtn»i»^ 
J.  Calvino  Authore.     Calvini  Opuicula. 

Grenevse.     I55^« 

'  *  Baptismo  igitur  semper  anaesa  erik 
Spiritus  gratia,  nisi  a  nobis  imiiedimentum 
occurrat — J.  Calvin.  CommeiUar,  inAct^ 
ApoHol.  c.  II.  V.  38. 

^  IHd,  in  c,  vWt  16. 
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baptism  a  mere  frigid  spectacle,  and  void  of  all  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
he  will  be  much  deceived/^  And  again  he  tells  us,  that  in 
Sacraments  the  sign  is  joined  with  the  word ;  and  then  there  is 
grace  received  by  the  faithful.  '  So  Christ  breathed  on  His 
Apostles.  They  received,  not  only  the  breathing,  but  the  Spirit 
too.  Why  ?  *  Because  of  Christ's  promise.  So  in  baptism,  we 
put  on  Christ,  are  washed  with  His  blood ;  our  old  man  is  cruci- 
fied, and  God's  righteousness  reigns  in  us.  .  .  .  Whence  so  great 
a  power  but  from  Christ's  promise,  who  effects  and  makes  good 
by  His  Spirit  what  He  witnesses  by  His  word  ?'* 

Notwithstanding  these  statements,  which  are  certainly  very 
different  from  those  of  Zuingle,  it  is  probable  that  Calvin  limited 
the  reception  of  sacramental  grace  to  the  elect.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  not  always  consistent  on  this  head ;  yet 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  did  believe  some  grace  to  be 
promised  in  baptism.  But  then  God's  promises  he  limited  to 
the  elect.  Hence,  he  probably  believed,  that  the  elect  received 
an  accomplishment  of  these  promises,  and  therefore  remission  of 
sins,  and  God's  Spirit  in  baptism ;  but  that  the  non-elect  received 
the  sign  only,  without  the  grace.^ 

The  followers  of  Calvin  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  purely 
Zuinglian  in  their  views  of  baptism ;  not  indeed  all  predestinarians 
since  Calvin's  time ;  but  those,  who  have  expressly  adopted  Calvin's 
predestinarianism.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Arminians,  who 
sprang  from  the  Calvinists,  though  on  one  point  at  least  widely 
separated  from  them,  not  only  agreed  with  them  in  their  Zuinglian 
view  of  baptism,  but  far  more  decidedly  repudiated  baptismal 
grace  than  the  Calvinists  themselves,  calling  baptism  by  the  name, 
to  which  Calvin  had  specially  objected,  a  mere  watchword,  or 
badge  of  profession  (tessera).* 

Our  own  English  reformers  seem  to  speak  very  strongly  and 
plainly.  It  has  been  said  of  late,  that  it  is  impossible  they  could 
hold  the  doctrine,  that  infants  uniformly  receive  remission  of  sins 


^  Calvin.  Comment,  in  Act,  Apost,  c. 
xi.  i6. 

^  *  Flat  Christus  in  Apostolos  :  hi  non 
flatum  modo,  sed  Spirilum  quoque  reci- 
piunt.  Cur  ?  um  quia  illis  Christus  pro* 
iniitit?  Similiter  iu  baptismo  Christum 
induimus,  abluimur  Ejus  sanguine,  cruel- 
figitur  vetus  homo  noster,  ut  regnet  in 
uodis  Dei  justitia.  In  sacra  Ccena  spiri- 
tualiter  Christi  Carne  et  Sanguine  pasci- 
mur.  Unde  tanta  vis,  nisi  ex  Christi 
promissione,   qui    Spiritu  suo  effiuit  ac 


pnestat,  quod  verbo  testatur  ?' — J.  Calv. 
in  Johann.  c.  xx.  11. 

'  *  Neque  enim  quicquam  prodest  ex- 
terna baptismi  administratio,  niti  td>i  ita 
Deo  visum  est.* — In  Act.  Apostol.  xxiL  16. 

*  *  Baptismus  ritus  est,  quo  fideles 
tanquam  sacra  tessera  coufirmantur  de 
gratiusa  Dei  erga  ipsos  volunlate.* — Lim- 
borch.  Theol.  Lib.  iv.  c.  67  §  5. 

^  Baptism  um  non  esse  lavacrum  rege- 
nerationin  satis  ....  constant  potest.' — 
Ibid.  §  10.  See  Bishop  Bethell,  p.  171;  seq. 
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and  the  assured  help  of  Grod's  spirit  in  baptism ;  because  they  were 
all  Calvinists.  It  cannot  be  meant^  that  they  were^  in  all  respects^ 
followers  of  Calvin  :  for  such  an  assertion  would  be  obviously  and 
notoriously  untrue.  The  statement  probably  implies  no  more^  than 
that  they  were  predestinarians^  i.e.  believers  in  an  absolute  and 
irrespective  predestination  of  individuals  to  eternal  glory.  There 
is  very  slight,  if  any,  foundation,  even  for  this.  Yet  allowing  it 
to  be  true;  it  is  by  no  means  a  consequencCi  that  Cranmer  and 
Kidley  must  have  followed  out  to  its  natural  conclusions  this 
doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees.  Calvin  did,  no  doubt ;  though 
even  he  appears  to  have  had  some  misgivings  about  baptism.  But 
much  greater  men  than  Calvin  held  the  same  doctrine  of  irre- 
spective personal  election  to  glory,  but  did  not  follow  it  out  to 
what  may  seem  its  inevitable  consequences — for  instance,  St. 
Augustine  and  Luther;  though  the  latter  appears  ultimately  to 
have  shunned  all  discussions  on  predestination.  If  the  English 
reformers  were  absolute  predestinarians ;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  took  Augustine's,  not  Calvin's  view.  Now  Augustine's,  as  has 
been  shown,  did  not  in  any  way  influence  his  baptismal  doctrines. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  propriety  in  disposing  at  once  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Anglican  reformers,  by  saying  that  they  were 
predestinarians,  and  that  they  therefore  could  not  but  have  coin- 
cided with  Calvin  on  baptism. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Cranmer  and  Ridley  must  be  our  great 
authorities,  because  they  were  the  chief  compilers  both  of  the 
Articles  and  the  Liturgy.  It  was  their  genius,  which  directed  the 
Reformation,  and  their  spirit,  which  is  infused  into  its  formularies. 

Cranmer,  in  1548,  published  his  Catechism,  translated  and 
modified  firom  the  Latin  of  a  Lutheran  divine,  Justus  Jonas.  In 
that  Catechism,  the  statements  are  remarkably  like  Luther's.  It  is 
said,  that  'without  the  word  of  God  water  is  water,  and  not  bap- 
tism ;  but  when  the  word  of  the  living  God  is  joined  to  the  water, 
then  it  is  baptism,  and  water  of  wonderful  wholesomeness,  and  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  as  St.  Paul  writeth.'*  Again  :  'We  ought  not 
to  have  an  eye  only  to  the  water,  but  to  God  rather,  which  did 
ordain  the  baptism  of  water,  and  commanded  it  to  be  done  in  His 
name.  For  He  is  Almighty,  and  able  to  work  in  us  by  baptism 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  all  those  wonderful  efiects  and  opera- 
tions for  the  which  He  ordained  the  same,  though  man's  reason 
is  not  able  to  conceive  the  same.  Therefore,  consider,  good  children, 
the  great  treasures  and  benefits,  whereof  God  maketh  us  partakers^ 

I  Craniiier*8  Catwhismf  pp.  191,  193. 
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when  we  are  baptised^  which  be  these.  The  first  iM,  that  in  baptism 
our  sins  be  forgiven  us,  as  St.  Peter  witnesseth.  Let  eyeiry  one  of 
you  be  baptised  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  second  iSj  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  us  ...  .  according  to  the  saying  of  St 
Peter,  Let  every  one  of  you  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
then  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost.    The  third  is,  that 

by  baptism  the  whole  righteousness  of  Christ  is  given  ua 

Fourthly,  by  baptism  we  die  with  Christ.'^  It  is  then  said^  thst 
before  baptism  we  cannot  have  peace  or  quietaess  of  conscienoe. 
'But,  after  our  sins  in  baptism  be  forgiven  us,  and  we  believe  the 
promise  of  God,  and  so  by  our  faith  be  justified,  then  our  oon- 
scieDces  be  quieted.'^  A  sinner  that  is  not  baptized,  '  although  he 
had  the  Holy  Ghost  to  this  efiect  to  help  him  to  fight  against  sin, 

yet  oftentimes  he  is  overcome  and  falleth  into  sin But 

when  in  baptism  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  given  and  im- 
puted to  him,  then  he  is  delivered  firom  all  those  perQs.  For  he 
knoweth  for  a  surety  that  he  hath  put  upon  him  Christ,  and  that 
his  weakness  and  imperfection  is  covered  and  hid  with  the  perfect 
righteousDCSs  and  holiness  of  Christ/'  Once  more :  '  The  second 
birth  is  by  the  water  of  baptism,  which  Paul  calls  the  bath  of 
regeneration,  because  our  sins  be  forgiven  us  in  baptism  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  poured  into  us  as  God^s  beloved  children.'^  '  tic 
that  is  baptized  may  assuredly  say  thus :  I  am  not  now  in  the 
wavering  opinion  that  I  only  suppose  myself  to  be  a  Christian  man, 
but  I  am  in  a  sure  belief  that  I  am  made  a  Christian  man ;  for  I 
know  for  a  surety  that  I  am  baptized,  and  I  am  sure  also  that 
baptism  was  ordained  of  God  ....  and  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
witness  that  he,  which  is  baptized,  hath  put  on  him  Christ/^ 

So  completely  is  this  Luther's  language,  that  similar  statements, 
word  for  word,  maybe  taken  from  all  parts  of  his  writings.  But  it 
iievertheless  appears  exactly  to  exhibit  the  sentiments  of  Cranmer, 
who  adopted  it ;  for  *the  same  tone  pervades  all  his  subsequent 
writings ;  and  I  know  of  no  single  contrary  statement,  though  I 
have  carefully  read  and  noted  all  his  remains,  with  special  reference 
to  this  doctrine.  He  attributes  no  holiness  to  the  water  itself/ 
denies  the  grace  of  baptism  to  those  who  come  feignedly,  '  who  be 
washed  with  sacramental  water,  but  be  not  washed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  clothed  with  Christ.^      But  as  to  others  (infants  or 

*  Cranmer's  Cat,  p.  x86.  •  Ibid.  p.  184. 

*  Ibid.  p.  187.  •  Works,  Vol.  in.  p.  490. 
'  Jbid.  pp.  188,  18^                                       '  Ibid.  VoL  ii.  p.  439.    See  also  Vol. 

*  Ihiri  ^   .ft«  lU,  pp.  ^22,  323. 


-  J  Ota.  pp.  I5C 
*  Ibid,  p.  18a. 
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worthily  receiving  adults)  he  teaches^  that '  Through  baptism  in 
this  world  the  body  is  washed  and  the  soul  is  washed :  the  body 
outwardly,  the  soul  inwardly ;  the  work  is  one  :'^  and  that  '  that 
doctrine  is  not  to  be  suffered  in  the  Church,  which  teacheth  that 
we  are  not  joined  to  Christ  by  baptism.''  '  As  in  baptism  we  must 
think  that,  as  the  priest  putteth  his  hand  to  the  child  outwardly, 
and  washeth  him  with  water ;  so  must  we  think  that  God  putteth 
to  His  hand  inwardly,  and  washeth  the  infant  with  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  moreover,  that  Christ  Himself  cometh  down  upon  the 
child,  and  apparelleth  him  with  His  own  self 

His  great  friend  and  contemporary,  Bishop  Ridley,  calls  bap- 
tism by  the  name  of  '  regeneration  ;**  says  that '  the  water  in  bap- 
tism is  sacramentally  changed  into  the  fountain  of  regeneration  -/^ 
that  '  the  water  in  baptism  hath  grace  promised,  and  by  that  grace 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given ;  not  that  grace  is  included  in  water,  but 
that  grace  cometh  by  water.^ 

There  was  little  dispute  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, about  baptism.  Most  of  the  passages  above  cited  occur  in 
controversy  with  Romanist  divines ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable  that 
Cranmer,  instead  of  maintaining  lower  ground  than  the  Romanists 
on  baptismal  grace,  maintains  rather  higher  ground,  for  the 
Romanist  divines  were  inclined  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
baptism,  in  order  the  more  to  elevate  the  importance  of  the  Com- 
munion.^ The  most  systematic  statements  are  to  be  found  in 
Cranmer's  Catechism,  which,  as  noticed  above,  uses  the  very 
language  of  Luther.  Luther  appears  exactly  to  have  followed,  on 
this  head,  his  great  master,  St.  Augustine.  We  may  therefore 
naturally  infer,  that  the  sentiments  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were 
nearly  those  of  Augustine.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  those  of 
Zuinglius  nor  of  Calvin.  A  few  quotations  can  never  bring  out 
the  full  force  of  an  author's  meaning.  The  works  of  Cranmer  are 
readily  to  be  obtained.      In  the  notes  I  have  put  a  considerable 


^  Vol.  IV.  p.  39. 

•  Ibid.  p.  4a. 

•  JbicL  Vol.  in.  p.  553.  S«e  also 
Vol  II.  pp.  302,  340;  III.  pp.  6-;,  1x8, 
171,  276,  490,  534,  553;  IV.  pp.  39—44, 

55,  &c- 

•  Worhtf  Park.  Soc.  p.  57. 

^  Ibid,  p.  n. 

'  Ibid.  p.  240. 

'  See  this  especially  in  the  '  Disputa- 
tioD  with  Cbedsey,'  Cranmer's  Works, 
VoL  nr.  pp.  41,  42. 


Latimer  has  been  much  referred  to,  as 
having  in  one  passage  denied  the  con- 
nexion between  baptism  and  regeneration. 
Archhp.  Laurence  {Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  Baptitm,  third  Edition, 
pp.  43 — 45)  has  shown  that  Latimer*s 
general  teaching  coincided  with  Cran- 
mer's. I  have  not  quoted  Bp.  Latimer, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  connect  hitn 
with  the  drawing  up  either  of  the  Articles 
or  the  Liturgy ;  and  therefore  his  testi- 
mony is  no  more  important  th-m  that  of 
any  other  divine  of  the  ]^nnd. 
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number  of  references.  It  is  easy  to  turn  to  them^  and  each 
reader  may  convince  himself^  whether  the  context  does  not  fiilly 
bear  out  the  impression  which  the  extracts  convey. 

If  from  the  reformers^  who  first  drew  up  our  Services  and 
Articles,  we  turn  to  those  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  who  adopted 
and  slightly  modified  them^  we  shall  find  no  difierent  language. 
Jewel's  Apology  says^  that  ^  Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  of  our  washing  in  the  Blood  of  Christ.'*  '  We 
assert^  that  Christ  exhibits  Himself  truly  present  in  Hia  Sacra- 
ments :  in  baptism^  that  we  may  put  Him  on/'  &c.  In  Nowell's 
Catechism^  a  work  like  Jewel's  Apology,  to  be  esteemed  semi- 
authoritative^  the  child  is  taught  thus  :  '  M.  What  is  the  hidden 
and  spiritual  grace  in  baptism  ?     ^.  It  is  twofold ;  viz.  remission 

of  sins  and  regeneration M.  You  seem  to  make  the  water 

only  a  certain  figure  of  Divine  things?  A.  A  figure  indeed  it  is, 
but  by  no  means  empty  and  fallacious ;  but  such,  that  to  it  the 
verity  of  the  things  themselves  is  joined  and  tied.  For,  as  God 
truly  offers  to  us  in  baptism  pardon  of  sins  and  newness  of  life, 
so  are  they  certainly  received  by  us.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  God  would  mock  us  with  vain  images  !  3f.  Do  we  then 
receive  remission  of  sins  by  mere  outward  washing  and  sprinkling? 
-4.  By  no  means !  For  Christ  alone  washes  ofi*  the  stains  of  our 
souls  with  His  ow'n  Blood.  It  were  impious  to  attribute  this 
honour  to  an  outward  element.'^  &c. 

If  we  pass  to  the  formularies  themselves,  we  may  begin  with 
the  Articles  agreed  on  between  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  divines 
in  1538.     In  them  it  is  said,  that  '  in  baptism  remission  of  sins 

and  the  grace  of  Christ  is  ofi^ered  to  infants  and  adults that 

infants  in  baptism  attain  remission  of  sins  and  grace,  and  become 
children  of  God,  because  the  promise  of  grace  and  life  eternal 

extends  not  only  to  adults  but  also  to  infants But  because 

infants  are  born  with  original  sin,  they  need  remission  of  that  sin, 
and  this  is  so  remitted  that  its  imputation  is  taken  away.  How- 
beit  the  corruption  of  nature  or  concupiscence  remains  in  this  life, 
although  it  begins  to  be  healed,  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in 
infants,  is  eCBcacious  and  cleanses  them/*  If  we  refer  to  the  Articles 


*  Judli   Apoloffia,  Enchirid,  Thtolog. 
p.  ^1^. 

*'*  Ibid.  p.  119. 

*  Noclli  CaiechismuSf  F/nchirid.  Thro- 
log.  pp.  314,  315;  cf.  p.  321. 

*  *  Et  quod  per  baptisnium  offerantur 
renjissio  peccatorum  et  (^tia  Chriati,  in- 


fantibus  et  advdtis  .  .  .  .  et  quod  infantes 
per  baptismum  consequantur  remisaionem 
peccatorum  et  gratiam,  et  sint  filii  Bei^ 
quia  promissio  gratise  et  Titce  sptem%  per- 
tinet  non  solum  ad  adultos,  sed  etiam  ad 
infantes  ....  Quia  vero  infantes  nascuntur 
cum  peccato  originis,  babent  opus  remia- 
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of  1536,  the  Bishops'  Book^  a.d.  1537,  and  the  King's  Book^  a.d. 
15431  we  shall  find  them  all  agreeing  to  teach^  that  '  infants  by 
the  Sacrament  of  baptism  receive  remission  of  sins^  the  grace  and 
favour  of  6od^  and  be  made  thereby  very  sons  and  children  of 
God  '/^  that  '  the  efiect  and  virtue  of  this  Sacrament  is  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  /'  that  infants  '  being  offered 
in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins^  and 
such  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that^  if  they  die  in  the  state  of  their 
infancy,  they  shall  thereby  undoubtedly  be  saved/* 

The  First  Book  of  Homilies  is  the  earliest  public  document  of 
the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  In  the  'Homily  of  Salvation'  (Part  I.)  it  is 
stated,  that  '  infants,  being  baptized  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are 
by  this  sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins,  brought  to  God's  favour, 
and  made  His  children,  and  inheritors  of  His  kingdom  of  heaven:' 
and  that  '  we  must  trust  only  in  God's  mercy  and  the  sacrifice  .  . . 
offered  on  the  cross,  to  obtain  thereby  God's  grace  and  remission, 
as  well  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as  of  all  actual  sin  com- 
mitted after  our  baptism,  if  we  truly  repent.' 

The  Second  Book  of  Homilies  was  not  published  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  now  is  united  with  the  First ;  and  we  may 
therefore  quote  them  together.  In  a  former  Article  we  saw,  that 
baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  were  described  as  the  two 
Sacraments  having  '  visible  signs,  whereunto  is  annexed  the  pro- 
mise of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness  and  joining 
in  Christ.'*  The  *  Homily  of  repairing  of  Churches'  says  of  the 
Church,  that  '  The  fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  presented 
unto  us.'  The  '  Homily  of  the  Passion,'  that  '  We  be  therefore 
washed  in  our  baptism  from  the  filthiness  of  sin,  that  we  should 
live  afterwards  in  the  pureness  of  life.' 

The  next  authoritative  document,  after  the  First  Book  of  Ho- 
milies, was  the  First  Service  Book  of  Edw.  VI.  This  was  compiled 
in  the  same  year  (1548)  that  Cranmer's  Catechism  was  put  forth. 
The  Baptismal  Service  in  that  Book  differs  from  our  present  service 
for  infant  baptism,  in  that  the  latter  lacks  some  of  the  ceremonies 
which  were  retained  in  the  former.  The  doctrinal  statements  (if 
prayers  can  be  said  to  contain  statements)  are  the  same.     It  is. 


sione  illius  peccati,  et  illud  ita  remittitur 
ut  reatus  tollatur,  licet  oorruptio  natursa 
seu  concupisoeDtia  manet  in  hac  vita,  et^i 
incipit  aanari,  quia  Spiritus  Saootus  in 
ipais  etiam  infantibus  est  efficaz  et  eos 
uiuodat.' — See  Cranoier'a  Works,  VoL  iv. 
pp.  379,  380. 


1  Formularies  iu  the  Beign  of  Henry 
VIIL  pp.  xix.  7,  93. 

»  Ihid,  p.  253. 

'  Ibid,  p.  354. 

*  Horn,  of  Common  Prayer  and  Saera-^ 
menu. 
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howeyer^  desirable  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  these  till  the 
last.  Yet  one  p<)i*tion  of  the  First  Service  Book  we  must  not  omit 
It  is  the  Catechism.  Here  we  have  (drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and 
set  forth  in  the  same  year  with  his  larger  Catechism  already  cited) 
all  the  portion  of  our  present  Church  Catechism^  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  latter  part,  concerning  the  Sacraments, 
was  not  added  till  after  the  Hampton  Court  Controversy,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  more  than  fifty  years  later.  The  teaching  in 
the  earliest  questions,  however,  was,  as  it  still  continues :  '  Who 
gave  you  that  name  ? — My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my  bap- 
tism, wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  child  is  taught  to 
call  this  '  a  state  of  salvation,'  and  to  speak  of  himself  as  '  sancti- 
fied by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,'  like  '  all  the  elect  people  of  Grod.' 

Immediately  before  the  Catechism  in  the  First  Service  Book 
there  is  a  rubric,  which  now  stands  in  the  baptismal  service,  to 
the  following  purport:  '  It  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that  children 
being  baptized,  if  they  depart  out  of  this  life  in  their  infancy,  are 
undoubtedly  saved.'* 

These  were  the  principal  public  documents  put  forth  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  baptism  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Articles,  and  the  service  for  Infant  Baptism. 
Let  us  then  next  take  the  Articles.  These  were  published  a.d. 
1552,  four  years  after  the  First  Service  Book  and  Cranmer's 
Catechism,  and  the  same  year  as  the  Second  Service  Book.  Those 
Articles  which  treat  on  baptism,  were  not  altered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Besides  the  Article  on  Baptism  itself,  one  or  two  expressions 
occur  in  the  earlier  Articles.  Thus,  in  that  on  original  sin  (now 
the  IXth),  we  read  in  the  English,  '  although  there  is  no  condem- 
nation to  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized.'  In  the  Latin  the 
word  rendered  'baptized'  is  renatis,  *  born  again.'  And  the  Article 
^Of  Christ  alone  without  sin'  (now  the  XVth)  says:  "All  we  the 
rest,  although  baptized  and  born  again  in  Christ.'  In  both  these 
there  appears  an  identification  of  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  proceed  to  our  present  Article,  the  XXVIIth.  It  is  diflB- 
cult  to  find  anv  exact  model,  on  which  it  is  framed.      It  bears  little 


'  Archbishop  Laurence  {Doctrine  of 
Church  of  England  on  BaptUni^  p.  98) 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Heformaiio  Le- 
ffum,  a  documeut  drawD  up  by  Cranmer, 
^  hich  most  satisfactorily  shows,  that  the 
£n^liflh  reformers  by  no  means  adopted 


the  opinions  of  the  later  fathers  and  of  the 
schoolmen,  that  all  unbaptized  infants 
must  inevitably  perish.  ^  Quod  longe  secus 
haber«  judicamus/  are  the  words  used. 
See  ako  Laurence,  B.  L,  p.  70. 
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resemblance  to  any  former  Article^  in  any  other  confession^  either 
English    or    foreign.     It  is  evidently  penned  with    considerable 
caution.     It  begins  with  a  denial  of  the  Zuinglian  notion^  that 
'  baptism  is  a  mere  sign  of  profession  or  mark  of  difference.'    It 
continues^  that  it  is  '  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth.'     So 
far^  however^  its  statement  is  not  much  more  than  Zuinglius'.    But 
then  it  adds,  ^whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they,  who  receive 
baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  Church ;  the  promises  of  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  Ood,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed.'     The  concluding  words 
of  the  paragraph  contain  considerable  difficulty.     '  Faith  is  con- 
firmed, and  grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God,'  vi  divina 
invocationis.     The  Latin  and  the  English  do  not  correspond,  and 
appear  to  convey  different  ideas.     The  former  would  indicate,  that 
the  invocation  of  God,  which  accompanies  the  act  of  baptism,  con- 
firms faith  and  increases  grace.     The  latter  would  imply,  that  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  might,  over  and  above  the  ordinance 
of  God,  be  blessed  to  the  recipient's  soul :  so  that,  whereas  he  might 
receive  grace  by  God's  appointment,  whether  prayer  accompanied 
baptism  or  not ;  yet  the  addition  of  prayer  was  calculated  to  bring 
down  more  grace  and  to  confirm  faith.     Whence  the  confusion 
sprang,  if  such  it  were,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.     The  Latin  and 
English  have  both  authority ;  but  one  does  not  explain  the  other. 
Perhaps  they  rather  supply  than  explain  each  other. 

The  Articles  then  speak  the  same  language  as  the  other  for- 
mularies of  our  Church,  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  grace.  Yet 
it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  the  Article,  which  expressly  treats 
of  baptism,  speaks  less  distinctly  than  any  other  authorized  docu- 
ment, and  is  more  easily  explained  away.  Why  this  should  have 
been  is  not  apparent.  The  Primate,  and  his  coadjutor  Ridley, 
perpetually,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Articles, 
expressed  their  own  views  in  strong  and  unmistakable  language. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  general  were  not  more 
disposed  to  Zuinglian  doctrines  than  the  Primate ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  rather  more  favourable  to  Romanism  and  doctrines 
verging  on  Romanism.  The  Article  could  not  therefore  have  been 
softened  to  please  them.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  king  him- 
self, young  as  he  was,  may  have  had  some  leaning  to  the  Swiss 
reformers,  and  that  to  please  him,  and  perhaps  to  satisfy  some  foreign 
divines,  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity  may  have  been  admitted. 

We  must  remember,  that  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism  was 
put  out  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Articles^  that  it  waa  ^^- 
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joined  by  the  same  authority^  that  it  is  of  equal  obligation  on  the 
clergy,  and  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  laity  of  the  Church. 
Its  meaning  has  been  a  fertile  SQurce  of  trouble  in  the  present 
century.  Yet,  if  fairly  considered,  its  sense  can  scarcely  be 
ambiguous. 

It  perhaps  would  be  conceded  that,  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
reformers  were  clearly  known  and  fully  established,  the  natural 
sense  of  the  service  would  be  no  longer  doubtful.  We  have  had 
copious  extracts  from  their  works ;  and  their  own  doctrine  has  been 
given  in  their  own  words.  Most  of  their  statements  must  have 
concerned  infant  baptism ;  for  so  little  was  adult  baptism  known  in 
their  day,  that  no  oflBce  for  adult  baptism  was  appointed,  till  nearly 
a  hundred  years  after  them.  We  know  that  they  speak  of  infants 
as  regenerated  in  baptism.  The  only  questions  which  can  occur 
are  these  :  Did  they  believe  all  baptized  infants  to  be  regenerated, 
or  only  some  ?     And,  if  so,  what  did  they  mean  by  regeneration  ? 

A  considerable  number  of  men,  whose  piety  forbids  us  to  doubt 
their  honesty,  supposed  that  the  reformers  believed  some  but  not  all 
infants  to  be  regenerated  in  baptism.  Such  persons  therefore  sav 
that  the  well-known  strong  expressions  in  the  Baptismal  Senice 
must  be  interpreted  with  some  reservation.  They  adopt  the  notion 
of  a  charitable  hypothesis.  The  Church  charitably  hopes,  that  a 
particular  child  may  be  regenerate,  and  therefore  fearlessly  ex- 
presses its  conviction  that  he  is  regenerate.  In  special  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  they  adduce  the  office  for  Adult  Baptism,  where 
nearly  the  same  expressions  are  used,  and  where  it  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  that  regeneration  is  bestowed ;  for  confessedly  to  adults 
grace  is  given,  only  when  there  is  sincerity  and  faith.  To  this 
they  add  the  Burial  Service ;  where  we  give  God  thanks  for  taking 
our  departed  brother  out  of  this  world,  evidently  on  the  charitable 
supposition  that  he  is  fit  for  a  better. 

Now  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  office  for  Adult  Baptism  cannot 
explain  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism ;  for  this  reason.  The  office 
for  Adult  Baptism  was  not  drawn  up,  till  a  hundred  years  after  that 
for  Infant  Baptism,  i,e,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  so 
worded,  as  to  be  as  like,  as  possible,  to  the  more  ancient  office  for 
infants;  and  as  few  alterations  as  could  be  were  adopted.  An 
office  drawn  up  a.d.  i66i  cannot  interpret  one  drawn  up  in  1552. 
Or  if  it  be  supposed,  that  the  bishops  of  166 1  were  likely  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  their  predecessors  in  1552 ;  then  we  mav 
listen  to  their  explanation  of  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism,  the 
strong  terms  of  which  were  objected  to  by  the  Puritans.     ^  Seeing,' 
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say  these  very  bishops^  who  compiled  the  office  of  Adult  Baptism^ 
'  that  God's  Sacraments  have  their  effects,  where  the  receiver  doth 
not  ponere  obicem,  put  any  bar  agaiast  them  (which  children  can- 
not do) ;  we  may  say  in  faith  of  every  child  that  is  baptized^  that 
it  is  regenerated  by  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  denial  of  it  tends 
to  Anabaptism/^  &c. 

The  Burial  Service  does  not  seem  a  case  in  point.  There  is 
there  no  positive  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  the  individual's  bliss, 
as  there  is  of  the  certainty  of  the  infant's  regeneration  in  the  Bap- 
tismal Service.  Concerning  the  individual,  we  indeed  give  thanks 
that  God  '  has  been  pleased  to  deliver  him  from  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world.'  But,  as  regards  his  resting  in  Christ,  we  only 
say,  '  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth.'  The  expression,  '  in 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,'  is  a 
general  proposition,  affecting  all  men,  and  not  specially  the  indi- 
vidual. The  very  words  then  of  the  Burial  Service  express  plainly 
a  charitable  and  comfortable  hope.  Those  of  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice, on  the  contrary,  contain  a  positive  assertion,  and  a  consequent 
thanksgiving.     The  one  therefore  cannot  explain  the  other. 

But  is  it  in  any  manner  likely  that  the  reformers  should  have 
intended  a  charitable  hope,  where  they  express  an  undoubting  confi- 
dence ?  The  belief,  that  some  were  regenerate  in  baptism,  and  others 
were  not,  was,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  a  perfectly  new  notion  in  their 
day.  The  fathers  believed  all  infants  to  be  regenerate ;  so  did  the 
schoolmen ;  so  did  the  whole  medieval  Church ;  so  did  Luther  and 
the  Lutherans.  Zuingle  and  the  Zuinglians,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieved that  no  one  was  regenerate  in  baptism ;  with  them  baptism 
was  a  mere  outward  sign.  With  Calvin  and  his  followers  originated 
the  idea,  that  the  elect  might  receive  grace,  but  the  non-elect  be 
left  unblessed,  in  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  early  in  their  career,  our  reformers  could  have  known  nothing 
of  this  theory.  It  was  not  until  late,  that  they  had  any  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Calvinistic  divines.  But  if,  at  any  period  in  their 
lives,  they  obtained  from  Geneva  a  perfectly  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infants  receiving  baptismal  grace;  is  it  not  most  strange,  that 
their  writings  should  exhibit  no  trace  of  this?  From  1536  to  1 5  5  5 
we  have  their  documents  and  disputations.  The  same  tone  and 
statements  concerning  baptism  and  the  grace  of  baptism,  prevail 
from  first  to  last.  In  the  Articles  of  1536,  in  the  Bishops'  Book 
of  1 5 3 5,  in  the  Articles  of  i  S 38,  in  the  King's  Book  of  1 543,  in 


^  CardwelTB  ffitt,  of  Canfereneet,  p.  356. 
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Cranmer's  Catechism, the  Baptismal  Service,  the  Church  Catechism 
of  1548,  in  the  Second  Service  Book  and  the  Articles  of  1 5  5  2,  in 
the  Answer  to  Gardiner  155  i>  and  the  disputation  with  Chediey 
1554,  exactly  the  same  general  assertions  occur.  There  is  nothing 
said  about  a//  infants,  still  less  is  anything  said  about  ezduding 
any.  Unworthy  adults  are  excluded,  but  infants  never.  Is  it  not 
most  probable  that  the  utter  silence  concerning  the  inclusion  cS 
all,  or  the  exclusion  of  some,  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  Calvin's 
theory,  which  is  not  very  apparent  even  in  his  own  published  works, 
had  never  been  brought  to  their  notice  ?  that  they  therefore  used 
the  ordinary  language  of  those  who  went  before  them,  speaking  in 
the  general  of  infants  as  the  subjects  of  the  grace  of  Qod,  and  not 
caring  to  specify  all,  because  not  dreaming  that  some  could  be  ex- 
cluded ?'  In  fact,  their  own  sentiments,  to  any  one  who  will  fiedrly 
examine  their  writings,  must  seem  plainly  to  have  been  these.  All 
men,  infants  as  well  as  elders,  are  subject  to  original  sin,  and  as 
such,  subject  to  the  wrath  of  Grod.  But  all  too  are  subjects  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  God.  He  would  have  all  to  be  saved.  He  freely 
offers  pardon  and  grace  to  all.  Thus,  even  of  unbaptized  infants 
we  may  hope  that  they  shall  share  the  blessings  of  the  atonement, 
and  dying  in  infancy,  shall  be  saved  from  the  curse  of  sin.  But 
baptism  is  God's  special  ordinance  for  bringing  them  into  covenant 
with  Him.  Of  those  infants,  therefore,  who  have  been  baptized, 
we  do  not  hope,  but  we  know,  that,  as  they  are  partakers  of  the 
Qpvenant  of  grace,  so  they  are  partakers  of  the  assurance  of 
pardon,  and  moreover  have  a  right  to  those  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  if  cultivated,  as  they  grow  up,  will  surely  new 
create  in  them  a  sanctified  nature,  mortifying  and  destroying  their 
old  and  corrupt  nature,  and  making  them  sons  of  God  indeed. 
Hence,  as  they  are  by  baptism  entitled  to  regenerating  grace,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  and 
to  call  them  regenerate  in  baptism.  Yet  we  do  not  thereby  intend, 
that  original  corruption  is  quenched  in  them,  or  that  their  whole 


1  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  Calvin^s 
difficulty  was  this.  Bis  theory  was,  tbat 
grace  w:  s  never  given  but  irresistiblv,  and 
ODce  given  never  was  withdrawn.  Hence 
if  given  to  an  infant,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  renew  his  nature,  and  save  his  soul. 
Hence,  again,  if  grace  was  given  in  bap- 
tism, tbe  child  must  be  saved.  The  pre- 
destinarians  before  him  bad  not  this  ides. 
Augustine,  and  probably  all  predestina- 
rians  from  him  to  Calvin,  held,  that  grace 
might  be  bestowed,  but  not  profited  by. 


Hence  God's  Spirit  and  ud  might  be 
given  to  an  in&nt,  but  he  never  grow  np 
the*  holier  for  it,  because  he  resisted  and 
quenched  the  Spirit ;  and  even  if  he  were 
renewed  at  first,  if  not  predestinated  to 
perseverance,  he  might  fail  away.  Unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  our  reformers  had 
adopted  Calvin's  theory  of  irresistible 
grace  and  final  perseverance ;  it  cannot  be 
probable  that  they  should  have  enters 
tained  bis  difficulties  about  baptism. 
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moral  disposition  is  changed ;  but  only,  that  they  are  new-born 
into  the  Church,  that  their  sin  of  nature  is  not  imputed  to  them, 
and  that  they  have  an  assurance  of  that  spiritual  aid,  which,  if  not 
hindered,  will  renew,  convert,  and  restore  them. 

It  will  be  no  small  confirmation  to  the  belief,  that  this  was 
their  sentiment  concerning  baptism,  if  we  learn,  that  the  model  on 
which  their  Baptismal  Services  were  formed,  was  not  Calvinistic, 
nor  Zuinglian,  but  Lutheran.  Archbishop  Laurence  has  shown  that, 
on  the  subject  of  our  formularies  in  general,  there  was  much  corre- 
spondence between  the  English  and  the  Lutheran  divines.'  But  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  sources 
of  our  present  office  for  Infant  Baptism  yrere,  first ,  the  Service  in 
common  use,  in  the  medieval  Church,  and  still  in  the  Church  of 
Borne ;  secondly ,  a  formulary  adopted  by  Luther  for  his  own  fol- 
lowers in  Germany ;  thirdly,  a  Service  composed  by  Melancthon 
and  Bucer  for  the  use  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  was 
itself  adapted  &om  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  Nuremburg.'  This  fact 
directly  associates  our  own  formularies  with  those,  first  of  the 
ancient  Church,  secondly  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  The  parts  of 
the  more  ancient  services,  which  were  deemed  superstitious,  such 
as  chrism  and  exorcism,  were  omitted.  But  the  doctrine  involved 
is  evidently  the  same  as  that  held  by  Luther  and  Melancthon;  who,, 
it  has  been  seen,  followed  and  symbolized  with  St.  Augustine. 


Section  IV.— INFANT  BAPTISM. 

SO  much  space  has  been  occupied  on  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Article,  that  the  latter  part  must  be  very  briefly  considered; 
especially  as  some  of  what  has  been  already  said  may  bear  on  the 
question  of  infant  baptism. 

We  have  already  traced  the  analogy  between  circumcision  and 
baptism.  The  latter  indeed  excels  the  former,  as  the  new  covenant 
excels  the  old ;  but  both  were  alike  initiatory  rites,  the  means  of 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  the  seal  of  that  covenant.. 
If  children  could  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  works,  why  not, 
i  fortiori,  into  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  If  before  they  knew  good 
from  evil,  they  were  capable  of  being  bound  by  an  obligation  to 
do  good  and  to  renounce  evil,  and  that  without  the  assurance  of 

^  See  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,   I        *  Appendix  to  Laorence^s  Doctrine  of 
jtatnm,  \  the  Church  of  England  on  Baptiiiiw. 
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quickening  grace ;  how  can  they  be  incapable  of  admisaioii  to  the 
promises  of  pardon^  to  the  offer  of  life  eternal,  to  the  mercy  and 
love  of  Him^  '  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  losf  ? 
In  that  cascj  the  blessings  of  the  old  covenant,  instead  of  being 
more  limited,  must  have  been  more  extended  than  those  of  the 
new;  and  the  Law,  which  was  given  by  Moses,  must  have  been 
more  merciful  than  the  grace  ajid  truth,  which  came  by  Jesus 
-Christ.  The  parallel  too  is  the  more  exact,  if  we  remember, 
that  to  adults,  circumcision  was  'the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
fiuth'  (Bom.  iv.  ii) ;  and  so  was  not  given  to  Abraham,  till  he  had 
lielieved.  But  the  prerequinte  in  adidts  was  no  prerequisite  in 
infants.  The  infant  male  children  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the 
•converts  to  Judaism,  were  all  circumcised,  though  they  could  have 
no  faith  to  qualify  them. 

We  saw,  in  a  former  Section,  that  not  only  circumcision,  bat 
Ixtptism,  was  practised  among  the  Jews ;  and  that,  when  they 
admitted,  proselytes  into  their  communion,  they  not  only  circum- 
cised all  the  males,  but  baptized  all,  male  and  female,  infant  and 
adult.'  When  therefore  our  Lord  sent  out  his  disciples  to  'make 
proselytes  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them'  (fiaOriTtvaare  iravra  rd 
.iOvri,  (iairTitovTBg  avrovcy  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9),  He  addresses  persons, 
who  had  been  ever  used  to  the  mode  of  proselyting,  or  admitting 
•of  proselytes,  which  He  commanded ;  and,  as  they  had  always  seen 
infants,  as  well  as  adults,  baptized  for  such  prosely tism,  they  could 
only  have  understood  that  they  too  were  to  practise  infant  baptism. 
Unless  therefore  there  were  a  special  bar  put  upon  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  our  Lord^s  words  naturally  implied,  that  the  practice  was 
according  to  His  will.  The  omission  to  specify  infants  is  only 
analogous  to  the  omission  of  commands  to  perform  other  obvious 
duties,  which  were  well  understood  before,  and  which  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  took  naturally  for  granted. 

The  necessity  of  baptism  has  constantly  been  inferred  from 
our  Lord's  declaration,  '  Except  a  man'  be  bom  of  water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (John  iii.  5). 
But  the  same  supreme  authority  declared  too  concerning  infants, 
that '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mark  x.  14).  If  so,  they 
must  be  capable  of  baptism,  both  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  Other- 
wise, one  would  think,  they  cannot  be  capable  of  entering  into  that 
Jdngdom,  which  is  said  specially  to  appertain  to  them.     The  whole 


^  See  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii. ;  Wall,  Jf^ant  Bapium,  IntroductioD,  quoted  in  sect  ii. 

*  t2j,  any  one. 
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of  our  Lord's  teaching,  on  that  occasion,  when  infants  were 
brought  to  Him,  seems  to  show,  as  plainly  as  possible,  the  propriety 
of  infant  baptism.  If  young  children  ought  to  be  brought  to 
'Christ,  and  He  has  peci^ar  pleasure  in  and  love  for  them ;  then 
can  there  be  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  keep  them  from  the 
Sacrament  of  His  love.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  thereby  bind 
them,  without  their  own  consent,  to  obligations,  which  they  might 
be  unwilling  to  contract.  But  every  human  being,  created  by  God, 
and  redeemed,  by  Christ,  is,  baptized  or  unbaptized,  bound  to 
believe,  to  love,  to  obey  Him ;  and  hence,  whether  acknowledged 
or  not,  the  obligation  exists.  And,  moreover,  if  in  baptism  re- 
sponsibility is  undertaken,  far  greater  is  the  blessing  than  the 
responsibility ;  for,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  it  is  admission 
not  to  a  covenant  of  works  and  to  a  bargan,  ^Fhis  do,  and  thou 
«halt  live  j'  but  that  it  is  to  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  pardon,  and 
mercy,  and  spiritual  aid,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  Great 
therefore  are  the  blessings  of  baptism;  uid,  though  of  course 
there  are  consequent  obligations,  yet  they  are  only  such  as,  more 
•or  less,  woidd  exist  for  the  unbaptized. 

Again,  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  are  holy  ( i  Cor.  vii.  14),  is  fairly  alleged  as  a  proof, 
that  Christians'  children  are  fit  recipients  of  the  first  Christian 
Sacrament.  The  other  Sacrament,  which  is  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant made  in  the  first,  may  be  fitter  for  the  adidt  and  intelligent : 
but  there  can  be  nothing  to  keep  the  infant  from  the  first.  Kit 
be  said,  that  he  has  original  sin;  this,  so  &i  from  keeping  him 
from  baptism,  is  his  very  reason  for  needing  it.  For,  though  we 
may  hope  that,  under  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  sin  will  not 
be  imputed  where  it  has  not  been  actual  and  wilful ;  yet  baptism  is 
^  for  the  remission  of  sin'  (Mark  i.  4);  and  there  is  no  way,  but 
baptism,  whereby  we  can  place  the  infant  in  formal  covenant  with 
God,  and  therefore  within  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  having 
the  assitrance,  that  his  sins  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him,  and  that, 
if  he  go  hence,  his  soul  shall  be  safe. 

The  words  of  St.  Peter,  again,  sound  much  like  an  encourage- 
ment to  bring  the  young  to  baptism.  For,  when  he  had  exhorted 
those  who  asked  what  they  should  do,  to  be '  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  and  assured  them,  that 
then  they  should  '  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  he  added,  '  For  the 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children*  (Acts  ii.  38,  39). 

Lastly,  though  it  is  true,  that  we  read  nothing  of  infants 
being  baptized  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  being  on  every  account 
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far  more  likely  that  we  should  hear  of  the  baptism  of  adults ;  yet 
we  do  find  that  whole  households  were  baptized  by  them^  in  more 
cases  than  one  (Acts  xri.  15 j  33 ;  i  Cor.  i.  16);  and  in  houaehdds 
it  is  most  likelyj  that  there  must  have  been  children. 

If  we  consult  the  records  of  antiquity :  we  shall  find  every 
reason  to  belieycj  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  prevailed  from 
the  very  first.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  Second  Apology  about 
A.]>.  148  (i.e.  48  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle).  He 
there  speaks  of  persons^  60  and  70  years  oldj  who  had  been  made* 
disciples  to  Christ  in  their  infancy.^  How  can  infiEints  be  made 
disciples  but  by  baptism  ?  Andj  if  these  had  been  baptized  in 
their  infancy^  it  must  have  been  during  the  lifetimes  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Johuj  and  of  other  Apostolic  men.  IrenseuSj  next  in  succession 
to  Justin^  says  :  '  Christ  came  to  save  all  by  Himself ;  all^  that  is, 
who  by  Him  are  regenerated  to  Crod — infants^  and  little  ones,  and 
boys  and  youths  and  old  men.  Therefore^  He  went  through  evezy 
age,  being  made  an  infant  for  infants^  that  He  might  sanctify 
infants/-  Sec.  If  we  consider  that  Irenseus^  like  other  of  the 
fathers^  commonly  calls  baptism  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  this 
passage  will  seem  conelusive  of  the  custom  and  doctrine  in  his  day. 

Tertullian  is  an  important,  though  unwilling  witness.  He 
shows  that^  in  his  day  (about  a  century  from  the  Apostles),  the 
custom  of  baptizing  infants  prevailed,  and  that  sponsors  were  wont 
to  answer  for  them ;  but  he  himself  advocated  a  delay  in  baptism; 
for  he  thought  the  innocent  age  of  infants  could  scarcely  need  the 
haste  of  bringing  them  to  baptism;  he  thought  also,  that  sponsors 
might,  from  death  or  other  causes,  be  unable  to  fulfil  their  duties; 
and  he  considered  it  better  to  seek  remission  of  sins  later  in  life, 
when  temptations  were  less  likely  to  make  men  fall  away.'  This 
was  his  own  reasoning  against  the  custom  of  the  Church  ;  showing 
what  that  custom  of  the  Church,  against  which  he  reasoned,  waSr 
His  own  view  arose  from  his  fear  of  the  heinousness  of  sin  after 
baptism;  Tvhich  we  have  already  considered. 

Origen,  a  few  years  later,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  custom 
of  infant  baptism.  '  Infants,'  he  says,  '  are  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;'  and  he  gives  the  reason,  that  '  none  is  free 
from  pollution,  though  his  life  be  but  of  one  day  on  the  earth.'* 


'  ToWol  Tivef  Kal  ToWal  i^KovroO- 
rat,  Koi  ipdofiriKmrrovTai,  ol  ix  valStow 
ifiaOffTtvOiiaav  rtf  X/xor^,  &tf>0opoi  dia- 
fjiifovci, — Justio.  Apol,  n.  p.  62. 

*  '  Omnes  venit  per  semetipsum  sal- 
rare ;  omnes,  ioquam,  qui  per  £am  re- 


nascuDtur  in  Deuro  ;  infnntes  et  parvnios, 
et  pneroB,  et  juvenes,  et  seniores,'  &c.— 
Irenieus,  Lib.  n.  c.  39,  p.  160. 

8  Jk  BaptismOf  c.  18. 

*  Origen.  in  Luc.  Jlomil,  xiv. 
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He  tells  us  also^  that  'the  Church  received  a  custom  handed  down 
firom  the  Apostlesj  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants/^  Origen^  it  is 
observed  by  WaU^  was  born  about  85  years  after  the  Apostles^ 
And  his  family  had  long  been  Christian. 

The  next  father  of  note  is  Cyprian.  In  his  day  (circ.  a.d, 
250)  there  arose  a  question  as  to  what  day  a  child  should  be  bap- 
tized. Fidusj  an  AMcan  bishop^  wrote  to  him  to  enquire,  whether 
baptism,  like  circumcision,  should  be  always  deferred  till  the  eighth 
day ;  or  whether,  if  need  required,  it  might  be  administered  at 
once.  An  answer  was  returned  by  Cyprian  and  a  council  of  sixty- 
six  bishops.  The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  council  was,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  such  delay,  for  '  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
is  to  be  denied  to  none  that  is  born.'^  If  anything  could  be  an 
obstacle  to  persons  obtaining  the  grace  of  baptism,  they  argue^ 
adults  would  rather  be  hindered  by  their  grievous  sins.  But,  if  no 
jsuch  person  is  kept  from  baptism;  how  much  less  infants  who  have 
no  sins,  but  such  as  they  derive  by  inheritance  from  Adam.^ 

The  foregoing  testimonies  all  occur  in  the  first  century  and  a 
half  from  the  Apostles.  It  would  be  easy,  but  in  this  brief  sketch 
it  is  unnecessary,  to  carry  the  chain  further  down.  For  a  moment 
we  may  notice  the  view  taken  by  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  as  it  seems 
remarkable  and  indeed  unaccountable.  He  gives  his  judgment, 
that,  in  case  of  danger,  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  without 
delay ;  but,  if  there  be  no  danger,  he  advises,  that  it  be  deferred  for 
about  three  years.*  Why  deferred  at  all,  if  to  be  deferred  but 
three  years,  he  does  not  explain. 

That,  among  the  later  fathers,  baptism  was  not  so  universally 
administered  in  infancy  as  amongst  ourselves,  there  does  indeed 
seem  reason  to  conjecture.  The  great  potency,  which  many 
attached  to  it,  and  the  fear  of  the  contraction  of  heinous  sin  after 
it,  appear  to  have  induced  some  to  delay  its  administration.  Thus 
Constantino  was  not  baptized,  till  he  was  dying.*  St.  Augustine^ 
though  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  did  not  receive  baptism  in  his 
infancy.  He  himself  deplores  the  delay ;  but  says  it  was  owing 
to  his  mother's  fear  of  the  great  temptations,  which  seemed  im- 


1  *  Pro  hoc  (i.e,  propter  peccatum  ori- 
giDis)  Ecclesia  ab  Apostolifl  traditionem 
buscepit  eiiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare.' 
Origen.  in  £pitt.  ad  Roman.  Lib.  v.  9. 

'  *  Univeni  potius  judicavimus  nulll 
bomini  nato  misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam 
denegandam.* — Cyprian,  Epist,  64  ad  Fi- 
.duiiL 


3  Ibid,  See  this  part  of  the  passage 
quoted  under  Art.  IX.  p.  232,  note  3. 

*Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  XL.  Tom.  I.  p. 
658,  A. 

0  Eusebi  Vita  ConttarUin.  Lib.  IV,  c* 
62. 
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pending  over  his  boyhood;  to  which  she  thought  it  better  'to 
expose  the  daj,  whence  her  son  might  afterwards  be  moulded^ 
than  the  cast^  when  made.'^ 

Such  instances^  resulting  from  peculiar  scmples,  arenoproofi^ 
that  the  custom  of  baptiiing  in  infimcy  did  not  pieml  from  the 
first.  Augustine  himsdf  clearly  assc^,  that  the  Church  both 
held  the  custom,  and  believed  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  from 
aU  times,  and  so  universally,  that  it  could  only  have  received  it 
from  the  Apostles.' 


^  Avgnit.  €ki>irfm.  Lib.  lo.ii.  1  e-  ^  Tom.  ix.  p.  140,  otted  in  the  b 

^  De  Bajpiitmo  c  DcnatiUoi,  Lib.  iv.  |  Mction. 


ARTICLE    XXVIIl. 


Ofiht  Lord^i  Supper. 

TflX  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  lore  that  Chriitians  ought  to  have 
among  themBelvee  one  to  another;  but 
rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption 
by  Christ's  death  ;  insomuch  that  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  re- 
ceive the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break 
is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and 
likewise  the  cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  Blood  d  Christ. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine)  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture^  OTorairoweth  the  na- 
ture of  a  Sacnunent,  and  hath  gvrea  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  Boay  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten,  in  the  Snppc^,  <mly  after  an 
heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the 
mean,  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  re- 
ceived and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  ii  Faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 


De  Cctna  Domim, 


C(ENA  Domini  non  est  tantum  signunb 
mutuflB  benevolentiai  Christianorum  inter 
sese,  verum  potius  est  sacra mentum 
nostne  per  mortem  Christi  redeaptionis. 
Atqne  adeo,  rite,  diffne  et  cum  fide  somen- 
tibus,  panis  quem  Irangimus  est  commn- 
nicatio  corporis  Christi;  similiter  poculnm 
benedictionis  est  communicatio  sanguinis- 
Christi. 

Panis  et  vini  transubstantiatio  in. 
£ttcharistia  ex  sacris  Uteris  probari  non- 
potest ;  sed  apertis  Scripture  verbis  ad- 
versatur,  saoramenti  naturam  evertit,  et. 
multarum  superstitionum  dedit  ocoa- 
Bionem. 

Corpus  Christi  datur,  acdpitur  et- 
manducatur  in  Cosna  tantum  ccelesti  et 
spirituali  ratione.  Medium  autem,  quo* 
Corpus  Christi  accipitur  et  manducatur  in 
Coena,  fides  est. 

Sacramentum  Encharistia  ez  institu- 
tione  Christi  non  servabatur,  ciroumfere^ 
batur,  elevabatur,  nee  adorabatur. 


Section  L— HISTORY. 

THIS  Article  treats  generally  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  more 
especially  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that  Sacrament,  and 
of  the  mode  in  which  He  is  received  there.  On  this  mysterious- 
doctrine  there  have  been  four  principal  opinions ;  i  Transub* 
stantiation ;  2  Consubstantiation ;  3  The  real  spiritual  presence ;. 
4  The  denial  of  any  special  presence  altogether. 

I  Transubstantiation  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
As  stated  by  the  school-authors  and  other  more  subtle  reasoners- 
among  them,  it  means,  that  in  the  Eucharist,  after  the  words  of 
consecration,  the  whole  mbstance  of  the  bread  is  converted  into 
the  iubstance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  substance  of  the  wine 
into  the  substance  of  His  Blood ;  so  that  the  bread  and  wine  no 
longer  remain,  but  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  substituted 
in  their  places.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  true  only  of  the 
substance^  not  of  the  accidents.  The  accidents  (such  as  colour, 
shape,  taste,  smell,  consistence,  &c.)  all  remain  uueViaii.^^^.    Tql^ 
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substance^  which  is  interior  to,  and  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
these  external  accidents,  is  that  which  is  converted.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  call  it  a  mere  spiritual  change  (though  some  of  their  writers 
have  allowed  even  this);  but  the  change  is  a  real  and  miraculous 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very 
Body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  crucified 
on  Calvary. 

2  Consubstantiation  is  considered  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
und  the  Lutherans.  It  differs  from  Transubstantiation,  in  that  it 
does  not  imply  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  elements.  Those, 
who  hold  this  doctrine,  teach,  that  the  bread  remains  bread,  and 
the  wine  remains  wine ;  but  that  with,  and  by  means  of,  the 
consecrated  elements,  the  true,  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  communicated  to  the  recipients. 

3  The  doctrine  of  a  real,  spiritual  presence  is  the  AngUcan 
doctrine,  and  was  more  or  less,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  of  many 
foreign  reformers.  It  teaches,  that  Christ  is  really  received  by 
faithful  communicants  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  that  there  is  no 
gross  or  carnal,  but  only  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  presence  there ; 
not  the  less  real,  however,  for  being  spiritual.  It  teaches,  there- 
fore, that  the  bread  and  wine  are  received  naturally ;  but  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  received  spiritually.  ^  The  result 
of  which  doctrine  is  this :  it  is  bread,  and  it  is  Christ's  Body. 
It  is  bread  in  substance,  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  and  Christ  is 
as  really  given  to  all  that  are  truly  disposed,  as  the  symbols  are : 
each  as  they  can ;  Christ  as  Christ  can  be  given ;  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  they  can ;  and  to  the  same  real  purposes  to  which 
they  were  designed ;  and  Christ  does  as  really  nourish  and  sanctify 
the  soul,  as  the  elements  the  body.'^ 

4  The  fourth  opinion  is  that  of  Zuinglius,  who  taught  that 
the  Eucharist  is  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  mere  symbols  and  tokens  to 
remind  us  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 

The   subject  on  which  we   are  entering,  is  one  which  has 
produced  folios  of  controversies ;  alas !  what  should  have   been 
for  our  peace  becoming  to  us  an  occasion  of  falling.     But  a  brief 
view  is  all  that  is  here  possible. 

When  we  consider  the  language  of  the  fathers,  one  or  two 
cautions  are  necessary.  Of  course,  their  words  were  not  measured 
and  guarded,  as  ours  have  been  iu  our  times  of  trouble.      Their 


1 

^  .Tor.  Taylor,  On  the  Kcal  Presence^  sect.  i.  4. 
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writings  are  often  rhetorical^  that  we  say  not  sometimes  turgid. 
They  treat  sach  questions  as  these  practically^  not  argumenta- 
iively.  Now  in  such  writings,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  tell 
the  exact  intention  of  the  writer,  when  subsequent  ages  have 
ibrawn  subtle  distinctions. 

Thus  much  we  must  premise,  as  unquestionable.  The  whole 
primitive  Church  evidently  believed  in  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  All  spoke  of  feeding  there  on  Christ;  eating  His  Body 
and  drinking  His  Blood.  But  then,  was  it  a  spiritual  presence  or 
jBk  carnal  presence  ?  Did  they  teach  a  carnal  eating  and  drinking 
x>f  Christ^s  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  ?  or  did  they  intend  a  spiritual 
manducation — an  eating  spiritually  and  a  drinking  in  by  the  soul 
-of  the  life-giving  efficacy  of  the  Body  broken  and  the  Blood  shed? 
Did  they  believe  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  actually  and  literally 
^transmuted  into  Flesh  and  Blood  ?  or  did  they  think  the  bread 
.and  wine  still  to  remain  bread  and  wine,  though  constituted  Sacra- 
ments of  Christ,  means  in  God's  hand  of  conveying  to  us  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  and  so,  after  Christ's  own  example,  to  be  called 
hj  the  name  of  His  Body  and  Blood  ? 

Here  is  the  question ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  noted.  If  there 
were  no  other  alternative, but  that  the  fathers  must  have  been  either 
Papists  or  Zuinglians — must  have  held  either  a  carnal  presence,  or 
none  at  all ;  then  we  must  perforce  acknowledge,  that  they  be- 
lieved in  a  carnal  presence,  and  were  transubstantialists.  For 
some  presence  they  undoubtedly  taught ;  some  mode  of  feeding  on 
"Christ  they  undeniably  believed  in.  But  another  alternative  is 
possible,  and  has  been  acknowledged  as  possible,  even  by  eminent 
scholastic  and  Romanist  divines.  They  may  have  believed  in  a 
ispiritual  presence.  They  may  have  thought  that  the  Eucharist 
conveyed  Christ  really,  and  yet  spiritually,  to  the  recipient :  and 
they  may  have  taught,  that  the  soul  was  truly  nourished  by 
spiritual  feeding  on  His  Flesh  and  Blood,  as  truly  as  the  body 
is  nourished  by  carnally  feeding  upon  bread  and  wine. 

Whichever  they  held,  a  carnal  or  a  spiritual  presence ;  they 
may  easily  have  used  language,  which  would  sound  like  the  carnal 
presence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  faith  and  feelings 
inclined  them  to  the  mysterious,  and  there  was  no  controversy,  no 
apparent  need  of  caution.  But  then  we  may  observe,  that  one 
clear  statement,  that  the  presence  was  spiritual,  or  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  remained,  must  outweigh  statements 
innumerable,  which  merely  sound  like  a  belief  in  transubstantia- 
tion  or  in  a  carnal  presence.    For  the  latter  would  naturally  oc.c.>ax. 
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where  people  believed  in  a  real  presenccj  and  had  never  learned 
the  necessity  of  guarding  their  words^  lest  they  should  be  thought 
to  teach  a  carnal  and  natnral  presence;  but  the  former  could 
never  come  from  the  lips  or  pens  of  those^  who  acknowledged  a 
literal  change  of  the  elements^  and  that  the  natural  Body  of  the 
Xiord  was  actually  eaten  by  all  who  communicate. 

For  instance^  Roman  Catholics  will  never  say^  that  the  bread 
and  wine  remain  unchanged^  and  that  the  feeding  is  only  spirituaL 
ButProtestants^of  manydifferent  communions^have  freely  declared^ 
that  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  are  verily  and  indeed  taken.'     Nay! 
it  is  acknowledged  by  them^  that  the  Body  of  Christ  then  received 
is  the  very  Body  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  that  was 
crucified^  dead^  and  buried.     For  there  is  no  other  Body^  no  other 
Blood  of  Christ.     Christ's  Body  is  now  glorified^  but  still  it  is  the 
same  Body^  though  in  its  glorified  condition.      It  is  not  even 
denied  that  we  receive  that  Body  really^  substantiaUy^  corporally : 
for  although  the  word  '  corporally^  seem  opposed  to  '  spiritually/ 
yet  it  is  not  so  of  necessity.    And,  as  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
Body  which  we  receive,  so  we  cannot  deny  its  presence  corporally,. 
i,e,  after  the  manner  of  a  Body.     Only  when  we  come  te  explain 
ourselves,  we  say,  that,  though  it  be  Christ's  very  Body  we  receive 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  though  we  cannot  deny  even  the  word  cor- 
poral concerning  it ;  yet  as  Christ's  Body  is  now  a  spiritual  Body, 
BO  we  expect  a  spiritual  presence  of  that  Body ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  naturally  and  carnally  eat  that,  which  is  now  no 
longer  carnal  and  natural ;  but  that  we  spiritually  receive  Christ^s 
Spiritual  Body  into  our  souls,  and  spiritually  drink  His  life-giving 
Blood  with  the  lips  of  our  spirit.^     Moreover,  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly acknowledged,  not  only  by  our  English  divines,  but  by 
Protestants  of  all  sorts,  that  the  elements,  after  consecration,  may 
be  called  by  the  name  of  those  things  which  they  represent.     But 
then  we  call  them  so,  not  because  we  believe  them  to  have  lost 
their  original  nature,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  what  they  were ; 
but  because,  being  hallowed  to  a  new  and  higher  purpose,  they 
may  be  called  that,  which  they  are  the  means  of  communicating. 

It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  that  we  might  not  be 
startled  by  strong  terms ;  and  so  conclude  at  once,  that  we  had 
found  a  doctrine,  before  it  had  yet  entered  even  into  men's  dreams. 
With  this  precaution,  we  shall  readily  see  in  the  fathers  abundant 
evidence,  that  the  carnal  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had  not 


^  See  this  excellency  laid  do^Nu  b-j  B^.  Taylor,  On  the  Reed  Presence,  sect.  i.  9—1 1. 
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risen  in  their  days.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
expressions^  and  which^  if  not  explained  and  qualified  by  other 
Btatements^  would  seem  conclusive  for  transubstantiation  and  a 
natural  presence. 

St.  Jerome  and  others  speak  of  the  clergy  as  making  the 
Body  of  Christ.^  Yetj  as  the  words  of  consecration  make  the 
bread  the  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body^  and  so  the  means  of  con- 
veying His  Body  to  the  communicant^  and  as  it  was  an  acknow- 
ledged mode  of  speech^  and  fully  sanctioned  by  the  language  of  our 
Lordj  to  call  the  consecrated  bread  by  the  name  of  that^  pf  which 
it  was  the  type  and  sacrament ;  it  was  not  unnatural^  that  the 
priest,  by  his  consecration^  should  be  said  to  make  Chrisrs  Body 
and  Bloodj  even  by  those^  who  believed  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
and  sacramental  communication  of  them  to  the  faithful. 

St.  Chrysostom  writes, '  When  you  behold  the  Lord  sacrificed 
and  lying,  and  the  priest  standing  by  the  sacrifice  and  praying,  and 
the  congregation  sprinkled  with  that  precious  Blood  (/cat  irauTac 
BKHutf}  T(f  ri/iicu  (^oipicfcro^ivovg  ai^ari) are  you  not  imme- 
diately transported  to  heaven,  and  dismissing  from  your  soul  ev^ry 
fleshly  thought,  do  you  not  with  naked  spirit  and  pure  mind  see 
the  things  which  are  in  heaven  ?  Oh  wonderful !  Oh  I  the  love 
of  God !  who,  seated  with  the  Father  above,  is  held  at  that  moment 
by  the  hands  of  all ;  and  who  gives  Himself  to  those  who  desire 
to  receive  Him.  And  all  see  this  by  the  eyes  of  faith.^  '  Behold/ 
thou  seest  Him,  thou  touchest  Him,  thou  eatest  Him.  He  gives 
Himself  to  thee,  not  only  to  see,  but  to  touch,  to  eat,  and  ta 

receive  within How  pure  should  he  be  who  partakes  of 

that  sacrifice !  the  hand  that  divides  His  Flesh,  the  mouth  filled 
with  Spiritual  fire,  the  tongue  empurpled  with  His  awful  Blood  !'* 
Now  these  expressions  are  so  strong,  that  even  believers  in  tran- 
substantiation could  hardly  use  them  without  a  figure.  The  Roman 
Catholics  allow,  that  the  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain 
unchanged ;  and  would  hardly  therefore  in  literal  language  speak 
of  the  tongue  as  assuming  the  purple  colour  of  Christ's  Blood. 


^  *  Abtit  ut  de  his  quidquam  Binistram   |   oOk  ISeTy  ti6pow,  dXX&  xal  &\l/a<r0ai  xal 
loquar,  qui  Apostolico  gradui  succedentes      4tay€af  k&I  Xa^etv   (p8op  .   .  .   rbfot  otiv 


Christi  Corpus  sacro  ore  conficiunt,  per  I   oiiK    iBei    Kadapdjrepw  e&ai    r6y    ra&rfis 

^....^    ^4.    ->-^    nU^>l£ ; •     -I J. \ f. _ii-        O..^I .        ^^t^m       XX.tm^Sim 


quoe  et  nos  ChristiaDi  sumus ;  qui  claves 
regni  coelorum  habentes,*  &c. — Uieron. 
ad  IleHodoTrum,  Epist,  v.  Tom.  iv.  part  ii. 
p.  lO. 

*  De  JSacerdoL  m.  §  4. 

'  *18oi>  airhif  dpas,  airrw  irr^,  ah-bw 
iffffitiS  .  •  •  airrbs  di  iavrbtf  <rot  diSuau^f 


AvoXaOoirra  rifs  Ovalas;  voias  ^Xicwc^f 
(Ururof  rijs  X^V^  ''^^  Ta&rrjw  iiarifiMOV- 
aup  Hip  ffdpKa,  t6  rrbfia  t6  wXripoO/ttPOP 
Tvpbi  rptvfMTiKodf  Hiw  y\(ac9a»  t^p 
^ufiffffOfUPTiP  aXfxari  ^piKia^rrdrtp, — ' 
Cbrys.  Horn,  83  in  Matt,  c.  16. 


mi 
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But  hyperbolic  expressions  are  common,  with  St.  Chrysostom  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  they  use  such  language  that  they  may 
exalt  the  dignity  of  the  blessed  Sacrament ;  that  they  may  induce 
communicants  to  approach  it  with  devotion  and  reverence ;  that 
they  may  turn  their  minds  from  the  visible  objects  before  them 
.to  those  invisible  objects  which  they  represent^  and  whichj  as  St 
Chrysostom  says,  they  may  '  see  by  the  eye  of  faith/ 

Still  more  remarkable  perhaps  are  the  expressions  used  by 
others  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  later  Greek  fathers,  concerning 
the  change  (/i£ra/3oXi^,  /Licraaroc^^ciaiflric)  in  the  Sacraments.  So 
Gregory  Nyssen  says, '  These  things  He  gives  by  virtue  of  the 
benediction  upon  it,  transmuting  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
appear.'^  And  Theophylact  (the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  a.d, 
^  077), '  Therefore  the  merciful  God,  condescending  to  us,  preserves 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  but  transforms  them  into  the  virtue 
of  His  flesh  and  blood.'^  Those  who  translate  fjLlraaToiyjtiovif  by 
iranselementare,  think  that  we  have  here  the  very  word  made  use 
of,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiatioii,viz.a  change  of  the  elements  intosomething  different 
from  their  original  substance.  Yet  first  of  all,  transelementare  is  not 
certainly,  nor  probably,  a  right  translation.^  Secondly,  Gregory 
Nyssen  is  speaking,  not  only  of  a  change  in  the  Eucharist,  but  in 
the  Sacraments  generally ;  and  whatever  sanctifying  efficacy  may 
have  been  attributed  to  the  water  in  baptism,  no  change  of  Us  sub' 
stance  was  ever  believed  to  take  place.  Thirdly,  Theophylact  only 
says  that  the  elements  are  changed  into  the  virtue  or  efficacy,  not 
into  the  substance  of  Christ^s  Flesh  and  Blood — a  very  notable 
distinction.  Fourthly,  he  uses  the  same  word  (fieToaToi^t/waic) 
of  changes  very  unlike  transubstantiation,  e,g,  the  change  of  our 
bodies  to  the  state  of  incorruption,  and  the  change  that  is  made  in 
the  faithful,  when  they  are  united  to  Christ.^  Lastly,  we  shall  find 
abundant  proof  from  Greek  fathers,  centuries  before  Theophy- 
lact, to  show,  that  a  conversion  of  substance  was  not  believed  by 
the  early  Greek  Church ;  and  therefore,  that  Theophylact's  trans- 


^  ravra 


.Svvd/xei  irpbs  iKcivo  /xiTaffTOtxeiucras  rdv 
<f>aivofiivwv  TTjv  <f)v<rip. — Gregor.  Nysseu. 
in  Orat.  Cat  edict. 

^  Aid  toOto  (TxrfKaTa^alvuv  ijfxiv  6 
(piXdvdpwvoSf  TO  {xh  eldos  Uprou  Kal  olvov 
tpv\drT€i'  ets  hvvoip-iv  0€  capKOi  Kal  ai'/ia- 
Tos  /xeraffToix^toi. — Theoph}!.  in  Ki'an<jd. 
Marc.  cap.  cxiv. 

*  SuidaB  has   p.€Ta<TTOix^lovaa,    fiera- 

,rr;^7/tor/^oi'0'C,     /acTa-n-XaTTOuffa.      Suicer 


argues  at  length  that  transelementare  will 
not  properly  express  its  sense,  i  See  Suicer, 
II.  pp.  363,  364.)  Jer.  Taylor  {On  the 
Real  Pr€senc€y  sect.  xii.  num.  5)  adduces 
the  words  of  Suarez,  the  learned  Jesuit, 
in  acknowledgment  that  pieTa(TTOiXfi'^^'>i 
does  not  properly  convey  tlie  meaning  of 
tta  nHuhstantiation. 

*  Theophyl.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  ct  in  Jok.  vi, 
aptul  Jer.  Taylor,  ubi  supra. 
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lementatioQ  must  have  meant  something  else^  or  that  he  himself 
aust  have  adopted  comparatively  modern  views. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  passages  cited  from  St. 
Jyril  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ's  changing  the  water 
nto  wine,  and  then  adds,  '  Let  us  therefore  with  full  assurance 
eceive  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  for  His  Body  is  given  to  thee  in 
he  figure  of  bread,  and  His  Blood  in  the  figure  of  wine.'*  But' 
lere  St.  Cyril  happily  explains  himself;  for  soon  after,  he  speaks 
»f  the  Capharnaite  Jews,  as  offended  at  our  Lord's  sayings  in  John 
1.  53.  And  this,  he  says,  was  from  their  carnal  interpretation  of 
lis  words ;  '  They,  not  receiving  His  saying  spiritually,  being 
»£fended  went  backward,  thinking  that  He  invited  them  to  the 
mating  of  flesh.'^  He  then  compares  the  Eucharist  to  the  show- 
)read,  and  says  that,  '  as  the  bread  is  fitted  for  the  body,  so  the' 
Wori  for  the  soul.  Look  not  therefore  as  on  bare  bread  and  wine, 
br  they  are,  according  to  the  Lord's  saying.  His  Flesh  and  Blood.'^ 
rhe  context  plainly  shows  the  conversion  to  be  spiritual,  not  as 
;he  Jews  had  understood  our  Lord,  as  indicating  a  literal  <ra/o- 
co^aym,  or  banquet  upon  flesh. 

There  is  a  famous  passage,  which  the  Eoman  Catholic  contro- 
versialists coupled  with  the  last  from  St.  Cyril,  and  much  insisted 
)n,  as  plainly  in  their  favour.  It  comes  from  the  tract  De  Ccena 
Domini,  in  former  times  attributed  to  St.  Cyprian,  but  which  the 
Benedictine  editors  assign  to  Amoldus  of  Bona  Yallis,  a  contem- 
[)orary  of  St.  Bernard.  It  speaks  of  the  bread  as  '  changed,  not 
in  form,  but  in  nature.'*  The  words  of  our  own  reformer  shall 
sxplain  that,  even  if  the  language  were  (as  it  is  not)  St.  Cyprian's, 
it  would  not  prove  him  a  supporter  of  transubstantiation.  '  The 
bread  is  changed,  not  in  shape  nor  substance,  but  in  nature,  as 
Dyprian  truly  saith ;  not  meaning  that  the  natural  substance  of 
bread  is  clean  gone,  but  that  by   God's  word  there  is  added 


1  ip  TviTifi  7dp  &prou  SLdoTal  <roi  ffu/ia, 
tal  iv  ri^ifi  otvou  6l6oral  <rot  to  a7/ui.— 
Oyrl,  Hieros.  Catech.  Mystagog,  iv.  i. 

■  iKciyoL  fxrj  dxtiKodTcs  vvevixarucQs 
rOv  XeyofiivQjVf  ffKavSaXurdiureSf  dir^X- 
P'OF  €ls  t4  dwlffcj,  void^ovT€if  6ti  ivl  ffap* 
tco^yicLv  avro^  vpoTpiireTai, — Ibid, 

•  Mf;  vp6<r€X€  oty  ui  \//i\6is  n^  Uprrtp 
taX  T<f  oSvtp*  aufjia  ydip  koL  al/Lui  '^Lpicrov 
rard  t^p  8€<nroTuciiv  Tvyxivti  iir&ipaiTiv. 
^Gat.  Myst.  IV.  2, 

*  *  Panis  iste,  quern  Dominus  disoipu* 
lis  porrigebat,  non  effigie,  sed  natura, 
mutatuB,  omnipotentia  Verbi  factua  est 
paro.*  —Dc  Cceha  Damini,    The  tract  is 


usually  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
works  of  Cyprian.  In  the  Oxford  edition 
it  is  in  Appendix,  p.  39,  and  the  above 
passage,  p.  4a  In  the  edition  of  Venice, 
1739,  it  is  App.  p.  xcix.  There  is  also  a 
famous  passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  De 
Mytt.  ix.  §  52,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
words  as  changing  the  properties  of  the. 
elements :  *  vcdtbit  ChrisU  Sermo  ut  species 
muUt  eUTnentorum  ;*  and  again,  muiare 
ncUuras,  The  answer  in  the  text  to  the 
passage  from  the  Pseudo-Cyprian  equally 
applies  to  this  from  St.  Ambrose.  See 
also  Bp.  Cosm,  HUt,  of  TramubttarU,  ch, 
vi.  14. 
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thereto  another  high  property^  nature^  and  condition^  far  passing 
the  nature  and  condition  of  common  breads  that  is  to  saj,  that 
the  bread  doth  show  unto  us^  as  the  same  Cyprian  saith^  that  we 
be  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  God^  and  most  purely  joined  unto 
Christy  and  spiritually  fed  with  His  Flesh  and  Blood :  so  that  now 
the  said  mystical  br^  is  both  a  corporal  food  for  the  body^  and 
a  spiritual  food  for  the  soul/^ 

We  must  not  omit  one  passage  from  St.  Hilary^  which  contains 
certainly  some  startling  expressions.  He  is  arguing  against  here- 
ticsj  who  held  that  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
unity  of  will,  not  unity  of  nature.  He  quotes  against  them  John 
xvii.  aa,  23  :  '  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one :  I  in 
them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.' 
And  he  contends,  that  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  must 
be  an  unity  of  nature,  not  merely  of  will ;  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  in  His  people  is  not  by  concord  of  will,  but 
by  verity  of  nature :  for  He  took  the  nature  of  our  flesh,  on  pur- 
pose that  He  might  dwell  in  us  according  to  that  human  nature ; 
and  by  His  human  nature  He  dweUeth  in  us  and  we  in  Him. 
Hence  our  union  with  Him  is  by  unity  of  nature,  i.e.  human 
nature.  So  in  like  manner,  His  union  with  the  Father  is  by  unity 
of  nature,  i.e.  Divine  nature.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he 
Bays  : '  K  Christ  therefore  really  took  flesh  of  our  body,  and  He  is 
truly  that  Man  who  was  born  of  Mary,  and  we  truly  under  the 
mystery  receive  His  flesh,  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  one : 
for  the  Father  is  in  Him  and  He  in  us ;  what  room  is  there  for 
mere  unity  of  will,  when  the  natural  property  effected  by  the 
Sacrament  is  the  Sacrament  of  perfect  unity  ?  Christ  Himself 
says  concerning  the  truth  of  His  nature  in  us,  Mt/  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh,  and 
drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  Concerning  the 
truth  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  for 
now  by  our  Lord's  witness  and  our  own  faith,  it  is  truly  Flesh 
and  truly  Blood.  And  these  received,  and  taken  in  by  us,  make 
that  we  be  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us/*^ 


^  Cranmer,  Renutina^  VoL  11.  p.  340;  |  Christus  assumpsit,  et  vere  homo  ille,  qai 

Dtfenu  of  tJte  Catholic  Doctrine,  Bk.  n.  j  ex  Maria  natus  fuit,  Christus  est,  nosque 

ch.  xi.      ^      ^  I  vere  sub  mysterio  carnem  corporis  sui 

>  *  Quisquis  ei^o  naturaliter  Patrem  sumimus  ;  (et  per  hoc  unum  erimus,  quia 

in  Cbristo  ne^bit  neget  prius  non  natu-  Pater  in  eo  est,  et  Hie  in  nobis ;)  quomodo 

raliter  vel  se  in  Christo,  vel  Christum  sibi  voluntatis  unitas  aperitur,  cum  naturalis 

inesse ;  quia  in  Christo  Pater,  et  Christus  '  per  sacramentum  proprietas,  perfecta?  sit 

in  nobis,  unum  in  his  esse  nos  faciunt  '  sacramentum  unitatis?     De  naturali  in 

Si    vere  igitur   carnem    corporis    nostri  ,  nobis  Chxisti  veritate  ipse  ait :  Caro  mea 
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The  passage^  strong  as  it  is^  does  not  stagger  those^  who  admit 
true  but  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  receiving  of 
10  Eucharist^  and  a  true  but  spiritual  union  of  Christians  to  the 
aman-nature  of  their  Lord.  '  For  as  concerning  the  word  truly/ 
Ley  say,  '  it  setteth  not  lively  forth  a  real  and  substantial  pre- 
mce ;  for  Christ  is  truly  in  iJl  His  fiButhful  people,  and  they  truly 
it  His  Mesh  and  drink  His  Blood,  and  yet  not  by  a  real  and  cor- 
:iral,  but  by  a  spiritual  and  effectual  presence/^  '  And,  although 
e  saith  that  Christ  is  naturally  in  us,  yet  he  saith  also  that  we 
B  naturally  in  Him.  And  nevertheless  in  so  saying,  he  meant 
ot  of  the  natural  and  corporal  presence  of  the  substance  of  Christ's 
k)dy  and  of  ours ;  for  as  our  bodies  be  not  after  that  sort  within 
[is  Body,  so  is  not  His  Body  after  that  sort  within  our  bodies.  •  •  • 
jid  if  the  union  between  Christ  and  us  in  baptism  is  spiritual  •  •  • 
)  likewise  our  union  with  Christ  in  Hlb  holy  Supper  is  spiritual 
•  .  and  therefore  Hilarius,  speaking  there  of  both  the  Sacraments, 
lakeih  no  difference  between  our  union  with  Christ  in  baptism, 
ad  our  union  with  Him  in  His  holy  Supper/' 

Now,  although  such  passages  admit  of  an  explanation,  whether 
'e  adopt  the  transubstantialist  theory  or  the  doctrine  of  a  true 
ut  spiritual  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
liat,  if  all  the  language  of  the  fathers  was  similar  to  the  above- 
uoted  sentences,  there  would  be  just  reason  to  suspect  that,  from 
lie  first,  transubstantiation,  or  something  near  akin  to  it,  was  the 
octrine  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  a  chain  of  testi- 
lonies  from  the  very  earliest  ages  through  many  centuries,  which 
annot  be  interpreted  to  mean  transubstantiation,  or  a  carnal 
resence,  but  which  declare,  though  plainly  for  a  real,  yet  as 
lainly  for  a  spiritual  feeding  upon  Christ. 

The  apostolical  fathers,  for  the  most  part,  speak  in  terms  so 
eneral,  that  it  is  often  almost  doubtful,  whether  they  speak  of 
he  Eucharist,  or  of  that  spiritual  feeding  upon  Christ  as  the  bread 


ire  est  esca,  et  aanguu  meut  vere  ut  potta. 
tfi  edU  carnem  meam,  et  bibit  sanguinem 
eum,  in  me  manetf  et  ego  in  eo.  De  ve- 
tate  camis  et  nnguinis  non  reliotos  est 
nbiffendi  locus:  nunc  enim  et  ipfllus 
Domini  professione  et  fide  nofltra,  vere 
arOy  et  vere  sanguis  est.  Et  hsoc  accepta 
b  hausta  efficiunt  ut  et  nos  in  Christo  et 
hristus  in  nobis  sit.* — Hilar.  De  Trlni- 


'Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  CkUholie 
Doctrine^  *be,  Works^  VoL  n.  pp.  40$, 
407.  N.B.  Just  before  the  passage 
above  quoted,  Hilary  had  spoken  of  the 
union  of  Christians  to  Christ  in  baptism, 
as  he  speaks  afterwards  of  their  union  in 
tlie  Eucharist :  '  Docet  Apostolus  ex  na- 
tura  sacramentorum  esse  hano  fidelium 
unitatem,  ad  Galatas  scribens,  Q^otquoi 


Ue^  Lib.  vni.  §  2$,  p.  223.     Edit.  Bene-      enim  in  Chritto  baptizaH  ettiif  CfmHum 
lot.  indtUititj  &c — De  Trin.  Lib.  vm.  p.  a  18. 

1  Cranmer*8    Answer    to    Oardiner,  |  Ed.  Ben. 

Vorkt,  Vol.  lU.  p.  354.  < 
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of  life,  which  all  allow  to  be  possible^  even  without  the  Eucharistr 
Thus  Ignatius :  '  I  delight  not  in  the  food  of  corruptioUj  nor  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  life ;  I  desire  the  bread  of  Ood^  which  is  the 
Flesh  of  Christy  and  His  Blood  I  desire  as  drink,  which  is  love 
incorruptible/*  Again :  '  Let  no  one  be  deceived ;  if  any  one  be 
not  within  the  altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  Grod,^  His 
high  esteem  for  the  grace  of  this  Sacrament  he  shows  in  general 
expressions,  e,g.  '  breaking  one  and  the  same  bread,  which  is  the 
medicine  of  immortality,  our  antidote  that  we  die  not,  but  live  for 
ever  in  Christ  Jesus/^  One  passage  in  this  early  father  alludes 
to  certain  sects  of  the  Gnostics  or  Docetse,  who,  not  believing  that 
the  Saviour  had  ever  taken  real  human  flesh,  refused  to  receive 
the  Eucharist,  because  they  would  not  ackowledge  it  to  be  the 
Body  of  Christ.  '  They  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  public 
prayer,  because  they  confess  not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  Flesh  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which 
the  Father  of  His  goodness  raised  from  the  dead.'*  From  which 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  father  called  the  consecrated 
bread  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  that  some  early  heretics  did  not 
admit  the  language,  or  perhaps  even  the  Sacrament,  because  they 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  Christ^s  Body.  But  even  Bellar- 
mine  allows,  that  the  question  between  Ignatius  and  the  heretics, 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
as  to  the  mode  of  receiving  Christ's  Body  in  the  Eucharist ;  the 
heretics  would  have  been  equally  likely  to  reject  the  Eucharist  as 
not  acknowledging  that  Christ  had  a  body  at  all.  For  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  symbolizes,  and  is  the  means  of  receiving  His  Body, 
presupposes  its  reality.  Another  passage  from  Ignatius  is  as 
follows  :  '  Hasten  therefore  to  partake  of  the  one  Eucharist :  for 
there  is  but  one  Flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  for 
the  unity  of  His  Blood ;  one  altar,  as  also  one  bishop,'^  &c.     Here 


^  Ignat.  ad  Bowman,  vii.     The  passage 
Ib  in  the  Syriac. 

-  Ignat.  ad  Ephes,  v. 

3  Ad  Epkes,  XX. 

*  Ad  Smpm,  vii.  The  passage  is  not 
in  the  longer  epistle,  but  it  is  in  the 
shorter  (esteemed  the  genuine)  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  it  is  cited  by  Theodoret 
{iHal,  3)  and  maintained  to  be  genuine 
by  Cotelerius,  Tom.  II.  p.  37,  note  in  loc. 
The  Greek  is  €vxo-pf-<niai  koI  vpoaevxv^ 


purrLav  ffdpKa  efvat  rov  ^(arijpos  ijfiQp 
'lrj<rov  XpiffToOf  t^v  xnrkp  ofiapriCiy  iifiwv 
va0ov(ravy  ijv  xPVfJ'TdTTjTt  6  IlaH)/? 
(ycipcv. 

^  Ik  EucharUtia,!,   i,  cited  by  Bp. 
Cosin,  IlisL  of  Tranaubttantiation,  ch.  VL 


II. 


•  ZtrovddaaTc  oZv  fiiqi  eifxapiari^ 
XPV<r0al'^  fiia  yap  <rAp^  rod  Kvplov  iffiwy 
'I^croO  Xpicrroi/,  kuI  iv  voHipioy  elt  ^ruvty 
ToO  aifiaros  aOrov,  tv  dvaiam^piow  ws  (U 
ixiffKOTos,  K.r,\,—Ad  PhUadel^  iv. 
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the  exhortation  is  to  avoid  schism^  partaking  of  the  one  Eucharist 
where  is  exhibited  to  ns  the  oneness  of  the  Saviour  we  receive^ 
and  so  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Justin  Martyr  describes  the  Eueharistic  feast  to  the  heathen 
emperor.  He  speaks  first  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  blessed  by  the 
presiding  presbyter ;  and  then  says^  '  This  food  is  called  by  us 
Eucharistj  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  take,  but  he,  who  believes 
our  doctrines  to  be  true,  and  has  been  baptized  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  lives  as  Christ  has 
enjoined.  For  we  take  not  these  a$  common  bread  and  common 
drink.  F6r  like  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  having  been  made 
flesh  by  the  Word  of  Ood,  had  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation, 
so  we  are  taught,  that  this  food,  which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of 
the  Word  that  cometh*from  Him,  by  conversion  of  which  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  is  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Him,  the 
Incarnate  Jesus.''  There  is  manifestly  in  this  passage  what  may 
be  called  high  Eueharistic  doctrine.  Justin  was  plainly  no 
Zuinglian.  The  Christians  of  his  day  took  not  the  consecrated 
elements  for  '  common  bread  and  common  wine.'  But,  if  Justin 
was  no  Sacramentarian,  neither  was  he  a  transubstantialist. 
Whereas  he  says,  it  is  not  common  bread,  he  eridently  believes  it 
to  be  yet  bread:  otherwise  he  would  naturally  have  left  out  the 
*  epithet  common,  and  have  said,  that  they  esteemed  it  no  longer 
bread  at  all.  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  the  elements  as  changed 
into  the  nourishment  of  our  flesh  and  blood.  But  he  would  never 
have  said  this,  had  he  believed  them  to  have  literally  become  the 
unchangeable  and  incorruptible  Body  of  the  Lord.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  he  held  no  change  in  the  elements,  but  a  Sacra- 
mental change :  although  he  undoubtedly  declares  that  in  the 
Eucharist  the  Christians  were  taught,  that  there  was  a  reception  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Dr.  Waterland  argues,  that  con- 
substantiation  is  as  much  excluded  by  this  passage  as  transubstan- 


r6/ia  raOra  Xafi/3dyo/x«F,  d\W  tw  rpbirw 
0id  XfrfW  OeoD  aapit<nmri0tU  ^Iriswit 
Hpurrbs  6  ^ur^ip  ijfuaWf  xal  adpxa  xal 
atiia  inrip  trtarfiploLi  ^fiQp  ft^x^Pf  ovrtat 
KoX  T^p  BC  e&xv^  \6yov  tow  rap'  a^rov 
€^€Lpur$eiffap  rpwp^p  i^  Iji  al/m  xai 
ffdpK€S  icard  fUToficlK'fiP  rpd^yrai  ii/Map, 
ixetpov  ToO  <rapKovoiri6ipTos  *Iri<roO  xai 
adpxa  Kol  aXfia  idlddx&Vf^^  e&cu. — Jus- 
tin. Apol.  I.  p.  95. 

'  Aa  it  appetn  to  me,  Justin  in  this 
pMsnge  does  not  intend  to  compars  the 


manner  in  which  Jesos  Christ  being  made 
flesh  by  the  Word  of  God  hath  flesh  and 
blood  for  onr  sake,  with  that,  in  which  the 
bread  and  wine  ....  became  the  Flesh 
and  Blood  of  Christ ;  but  only  to  say  that, 
as  Christians  were  taught  that  Christ  had 
fleeh  and  blood,  so  were  they  also  taught 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eaohanst 
are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  6p 
Tpiirop  is  merely  equivalent  to  ot.'^ 
Bishop  Kaye,  JuUin  Uartiyr^  pp.  87,  SS, 
note. 
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tiation,'  though  Bishop  Kaye  appears  to  admit  that  it  sounds  not 
unlike  the  former.*  Still  he  has  justly  added^  that^  in  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho^  Justin  states  the  bread  to  be  in  commemoratibn  of 
Christ^s  Body^  and  the  cup  of  His  Blood  ;^  and  in  another  place 
applies  to  them  the  expression  '  dry  and  liquid  food  ;**  and  such 
language  would  scarcely  have  been  used  by  a  believer  in  the 
natural^  though  the  language  of  the  former  passage  might  be 
readily  adopted  by  a  believer  in  the  spiritual  presence. 

Our  next  witness  is  Irenseus.  'As  the  bread  from  the  earthy 
receiving  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  common  bread,  but 
the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  ttpo  things,  earthly  and  heavenly ;  so 
also  our  bodies,  receiving  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible, 
but  have  hope  of  eternal  resurrection/*  Here  we  have  evidently 
the  substance  of  the  bread  remaining,  still  an  earthly  element 
Yet  it  is  no  longer  common  bread,  for  by  consecration  there  is  a 
heavenly  or  spiritual  grace  united  to  it,  which  makes  it  not  mere 
bread,  but  the  Eucharist. 

Irenjeus  Lad  to  contend  against  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  the 
reality  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  more  than  one  place  he  argues, 
from  the  real  substantial  character  of  the  Eucharistic  elements, 
that  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ,  of  which  they  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, must  be  substantial  and  real.  This  will  make  his  lan- 
guage sometimes  sound  as  though  he  believed  in  a  natural  pre- 
sence of  that  Flesh  and  Blood  ;  yet,  if  we  remember  his  object  and 
attentively  observe  his  words,  we  shall  think  otherwise.  ^That 
cup,^  he  says,  'which  is  a  creature.  He  recognized  to  be  His  Blood 
which  is  shed,  with  which  He  imbues  (Sevei)  our  blood  ;  and  the 
bread  which  is  a  creature.  He  affirmed  to  be  His  own  Body,  by 
<rhich  our  bodies  grow.  When,  therefore,  both  the  mingled  cup 
and  the  created  bread  receive  the  word  of  God,  and  become  the 
Eucharist  of  Christ's  Blood  and  Body,  and  by  them  the  substance 
of  our  flesh  grows  and  consists,  how  can  they  say,  that  the  flcsb 
is  not  capable  of  the  gift  of  God,  namely,  of  life  eternal,  when  it 
is  fed  by  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  and  is  a  member  of  Him?'* 


^  Waterland,  On  the  Euckarisff  ch.  vii. 

2  Bp.  Kaye's  Justin  Martyr,  p.  74. 

2  irepl  Tov  Aprov  8*'  vapiBwKcv  7jp.1v  6 
T}p.iT€pos  "Kpiarbs  Troteiv  els  dvdp,inj<riv 
TOV  T€  <TU)pxiTOTroi-fj(Taa$aLy  K.T.X. — Dial. 
p.  296. 

*  T7JS  rpo(f)7ji  a^Tuv  ^rjpas  Kal  vyph.Sy 
Iv  ^  Kal  ToD  TrdOovs  6  Treiropde  di*  ai>ToO 
6  Gcos  ToO  Oeov  pip.trqTai. — Dial.  p.  345. 

*  'Cs  7dp  dir6  ^tjs  ft-pros  irp^wXafA^a- 


v6pL€vos  r^v  HKKXtja-tp  toO  9eoD,  ovKhi 
Koivbs  dpTos  iffriVf  aXX'  evxapierrUtf  iic 
5i/o  irpaypidTuv  avveaTrjKvia'  ofJrwy  Kal 
7 A  cilipLara.  rjpCov  /JL€Ta\api^d»oiTa  riji 
eifxapKTTla^  P.tjk4ti  cTvai  (pOapra,  t^v  c\- 
TrlSa  r^s  eis  aiioi^as  di'acrrcLjcws  ixoma. — 
Irenae.  Lib.  iv.  32  (Lib.  iv,  18,  Bened.). 

•  Adv.  Hctr.  V.  1.  Of  this  passajre  we 
may  observe,  tliai  if  Irenaeus  had  ma.int, 
that  the  elements  were  changed  in  sub- 
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In  a  fragment  edited  by  Pfaff^  we  have  a  clear  explanation  of 
Irenseus's  view^  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  Elements  become  so  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that, 
though  they  yet  remain  figures  or  emblems^  still  the  partakers  of 
those  emblems  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  life.^  In  another  frag- 
ment quoted  from  him  by  (Ecumenius,  we  read,  that  during  per- 
secution some  slaves  had  informed  against  their  masters,  having 
misinterpreted  the  language  used  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and  so 
supposing  that  their  masters  fed  on  human  flesh.  This,  Irensus 
says,  arose  from  their  having  heard  the  divine  Communion  called 
the  Blood  and  Body  of  Christ;  'and  they,  thinking  it  was  in 
reality  flesh  and  blood,  gave  information  i^jcordingly.'*  The  infer- 
ence obviously  is,  that  Irenaeus  did  not  think  the  bread  and  wine 
to  have  become  really  Flesh  and  Blood.  So  he,  like  JustiD 
Martyr,  is  a  witness  against  the  Roman  doctrine,  and  yet  perhaps, 
as  Waterland  observes,  still  more  against  the  mere  figurists  or 
memorialists.  For  it  is  certain  that  he  believed  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  in  the  Eucharist ; 
but  still  he  gives  no  indication  of  a  belief  in  a  change  of  the 
elements,  acknowledging  them  to  be  emblems  (am-iVuTra),  and  not 
thinking  that  those,  who^  partook  of  them,  were  indeed  feeding 
upon  flesh  and  blood.' 

TertuUian  says :  'The  petition.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
may  be  spiritually  interpreted.  For  Christ  is  our  Bread.  7,  said 
He,  am  the  bread  of  life :  and  just  before.  The  Bread  is  the  fVord 
of  the  Living  God  who  came  down  from  Heaven  :  and  also  because 
His  Body  is  understood  in  bread,  This  is  My  Body  {Tum  quod 
et  Corpus  Ejus  in  pane  censetur,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum),  Therefore, 
by  asking  our  daily  bread,  we  seek  perpetuity  in  Christ  and  to  be 
undivided  from  His  Body.'*  Again  he  writes ;  '  Our  body  is  fed 
with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  our  soul  may  be  fattened 


stance  into  Chnst^s  Body  and  Blood,  he 
would  never  have  spoken  of  them  as 
nourishing  our  bodies,  which  implies  the 
idea  of  digestion,  acknowledged  to  be 
blasphemy. 

^  Kal  ivravOa  r^v  Tp6(r<f>opav  rcXiffav- 
ret  iKKoXoGfuv  rb  Uvev/xa  rb  &yu>¥,  Stus 
dir<H^ifr}  T^v  Ovalav  ra&niv  Kal  rbv 
dproif  <rufta  toG  Xpiaroir  If  a  ol  fieraXd- 
^ovTit  toGtuv  rutv  dpTiri&Tuv  t^j 
dtp^aeus  rCov  i^apriiap  Kai  rrjs  i'u^ 
altavlov  wvx<^<rty"'  Ii'ensei,  Scripta  Anec- 
dotay  fragm.  7,  p.  29. 

^  ol  SouXot  otroif  /i^  ^Of^ef  tl^s  rb 


To7s  dvayKdj^ouiri  Ka6^  iidovrjv  ipeiy  rap* 
5<rop  ifKovop  tQp  deaTOTujv,  t^ip  delap 
fi€Td\ri\J/ip  alfxa  Kal  ffCofia  thai  Xpi<rTOv 
avTol  POfUffayrts  rtf  6pti  alfxa  Kal  cdpKa 
elpaif  TovTO  i^eiTW  rotj  iKJ^ijToviyi, — 
Prcbgmentum  ah  (Ecumenio  in  Comment, 
ad  I  Petri  Epist.  cap.  3,  p.  498,  aUegatum; 
Irenaei  Op.  Grabe,  p.  469. 

'  There  is  an  excellent  chapter  in 
Beaven*8  Irtnceus  on  the  subject  of 
Ireneeus's  statements  concerning  the  Eu- 
charist. 

*  Ue  Oratione^  c.  6. 
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of  God.^  He  spealu  of  Chritt,  fts  cattmff  bread  His  Body.' 
'  Bread/  again  we  read, '  hf  whidi  He  represents  His  reij  Body. 
So  also,  'Having  taken  bread  and  distributed  it  to  His  disciples^ 
He  made  it  His  Body  by  saying,  Una  is  My  Body,  ie.  the  figure 
of  My  Body.  But  there  would  be  no  figure,  if  there  were  no 
true  Body.  A  mere  phantom,  without  substance,  would  admit  no 
figure.'^  In  the  last  passage,  he  is  arguing,  like  Ignatius  aud 
Irenseus,  against  those  who  denied  a  Body  to  our  Lord.  Now 
surely  this  testimony  is  plain.  The  iMread  is  not  reaUy  Chxist's 
Body,  but  a  figure  of  His  Body,  with  which,  however.  He  is 
pleased  to  recall  {reprmientare)  His  Body  to  His  followera.  In 
this  bread  His  Body  is  understood  (cemeiur)  or  accounted ;  and 
so  our  bodies  are  fed  with  His  Body,  that  our  souls  may  be  nou* 
rished  of  (xod.  Though  the  bread  then  is  a  figure;  yet  the  feeding 
on  Christ  is  not  merely  figuratire,  but  real,  and  spirituaL  He 
is  the  Bread  of  life ;  and  by  feeding  on  Him  we  receive  perpetual 
and  indivisible  union  to  His  Body. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  date  with  Tertullian,  says : 
^The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  two-fold;  the  one  natural  or  canal, 
whereby  we  are  redeemed  from  corruption;  the  other  spiritual, 
whereby  we  are  anointed ;  and  this  is  to  drink  the  Blood  of  Jesus, 
to  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  incorruptibility.  Also  the  Spirit  is 
the  power  of  the  Word,  as  the  Blood  is  of  the  flesh  .^  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  wine  mingled  with  water ;  and  says,  that 
the  mixture  of  the  drink  and  of  the  Logos  is  called  the  Eucharist 
— '  Blessed  and  glorious  grace,  by  which  those,  who  partake  in 
faith,  are  sanctified  both  body  and  soul.'  '  Christ,'  he  says  a  little 
further  on,  '  partook  of  wine ;  for  He  was  a  man.  He  blessed  it 
too,  saying,  Take,  drink,  this  is  My  Blood,  the  blood  of  the  rine. 
He  thus  calls  allegoricaUy  the  Word,  who  was  poured  forth  formany 

for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  sacred  stream  of  gladness He 

showed  that  what  He  blessed  was  wine,  by  saying  to  His  disciples. 


^  'Caro  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Chriiti 
Tticitur,  ut  et  aniroa  de  Deo  aaginetur.' 
— De  Besitr.  Cam.  c.  8. 

'  *  ChriHtut  .  .  .  panem  oorpus  suum 
appellana.' — Adv,  Jwia.  o.  la 

'  *  Panem,  quo  ipetim  Corpus  luuni 
reprseieutat.' — Adv.ifarcion,  Idb.  i.  c.  14. 

'  Repnemnto — to  exhibit  aa  present ; 
ifTorvrivt  pnesentem  esse  faoio  ob  ecu- 
los  pono,  refero.  ReprsBsentare  dicantur 
pictoim.  Item  oratores  graphioo  quip- 
piam  describeutes/ — FaocioIatL 

*  'Aocepturo  panem  et  dtstribotam 
dlscipulifl,  oorpuB  iUum  tuuvd  l«d\.,  YLwi 


est  Corpus  Meum,  dicendo,  id  est,  figura 
Corporis  Mei.  Figura  autem  uod  faisset, 
nisi  veritatis  esset  Corpus.  Cntemm 
▼acua  res,  quod  est  phantasina,  figuimm 
oapere  non  posset.* — Adv,  Marcion,  LiK 
IV.  0.  40. 

'  Airr^  8^  rft  atfia  roO  KvpUn'  rl 
fih  yiip  iarof  a&rov  0'a/Nrur6r,  ^  rift 
<p6opat  \€\vTpiifi€Oa'  t6  ^  rpcvfiarurdr, 
TowiimM  if  Kexpto'fuOa'  gal  roOr  iwri 
rteir  t6  alfta  rou  'lifffw,   r%  'Kv/tuunp 

Kiyov   rh    nftO/ia,   Cn    alfUi    ffopxit*^ 
\  PquIa^*  lAib.  u.  c.  3,  p.  177. 
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/  will  not  drink  of  the  fruU  of  this  vine  till  I  drink  it  with  you  in 
My  Father's  Kinffdom/^  Clement  was  a  very  mystical  writer ;  but 
we  can  discern  this  much  at  least  from  the  foregoing  passages ; 
that,  whilst  he  attached  great  spiritual  blessiDgs  to  the  Eucharist^ 
lie  yet  believed  the  substance  of  the  wine  to  remain  in  it,  and  the 
Blood  received  therein  to  be  spiritual,  not  natural  blood. 

In  Origen,  as  in  his  predecessors,  we  perceive  at  the  same  time 
deep  reverence  for  the  Body  of  Christ  received  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  yet  a  belief  that  the  reception  of  that  Body  was  spiritual  and 
heavenly,  not  carnal  and  natural.  '  When  you  receive  the  Body 
of  the  Lord,  with  all  caution  and  reverence  ye  preserve  it ;  lest 
any,  the  least  thereof,  be  lost,  or  any  portion  of  the  consecrated 
gift  pass  away.^  'Acknowledge  that  they  are  figures,  which  are 
written  in  the  sacred  volumes;  therefore  as  spiritual,  not  carnal, 
examine  and  understand  what  is  said.  For,  if  as  carnal  you  re- 
ceive them,  they  hurt,  not  nourish  you.  Not  only  in  the  old 
Testament  is  there  a  letter  which  killeth ;  but  also  in  the  new 
there  is  a  letter  which  killeth  him,  who  does  not  spiritually  con- 
sider it.  For,  if  according  to  the  letter  you  receive  this  saying, 
Except  ye  eat  My  Flesh  and  drink  My  blood,  that  letter  killeth.^ 

St.  Cyprian,  in  his  63rd  Epistle,  is  very  full  on  the  subject 
of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  He  is  writing  there  against  the 
Aqnarii,  who  rejected  wine  as  evil,  and  so  used  water  at  the  com- 
munion. He  argues  that  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  should  be 
preserved ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  but  what  Christ  did 
before :  that  therefore,  '  the  Cup,  which  is  offered  in  commemo- 
ration of  Him,  be  offered  mixed  with  wine.  For  whereas  Christ 
says,  /  am  the  true  Vine,  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  surely  wine,  not 
water.  Nor  can  it  appear,  that  in  the  cup  is  His  Blood,  with 
which  we  are  redeemed,  if  wine  be  absent,  by  which  Christ's  Blood 


*  £9  yiip  UrT€j  /xerAa/Ser  o&ov  Kal 
a6rbs'  Kol  ydp  Mptawot  fccU  aurbs.  Kal 
€€i\6yriffip  y€  rbv  olror,  c/rti;y,  Xd^cre, 
irtere'  roShi  fiov  i<rrl  t6  aX/ia,  atfia  r^s 
dfirAov*  T6r  Kir/w,  rb^  xtpl  roXK(av 
iKXvr6/ie¥0ir  c/t  dk^irw  i^fiapTiQy,  ed^po- 
dhnfl  dywif  dXXiryopet  vcifia  .  ,  ,  6ti  Si 
fllrot  ^    t6    tiiKcyyiOkVt    dW5e<{e   irdXiF, 

ix  ToO  y€VPitfMTOS  rrjs  dftrAow  ra&rrit, 
filxp^t  &r  wiw  ai>r6  fic^  iniiop  iif  r^  /So- 
<rcXeif  Tov  Uarpbi  iifuap, — Pcedag,  Lib. 
I.  c  2.  p.  186. 

s  <  Gum  Buidpitis  Corpoi  Domini,  cum 
omni  oautela  et  veneratione  servatis,  ne  ex 
eo  parum  qaid  decidat,De  conaecrati  mune* 
rid  aliquid  dilabatur/— in.  Exod,  Hoin.XLiL 


'  '  Agooecite  quia  figune  sunt  quae  in 
divinis  ToluminibuB  Boripta  sunt,  et  ideo 
tanquam  Bpiritales  et  non  taoquam  oar- 
Dales  examinate  et  intelligite  quie  dicun- 
tnr.  Si  enim  quasi  oamales  ista  soscipiiis, 
Isduut  Tos  et  non  alunt.  Est  enim  et  in 
evangeliis  Utera  qus  ocoidit  Non  solum 
in  veteri  Testamento  oooideus  litera  de« 
prebenditur ;  est  et  in  novo  Testamento 
liiera  qu»  oooidat  earn  qui  non  spiritaliter 
qu»  dicuntur  adTerterit.  Si  enim  secun- 
dum literam  sequaris  hoc  ipsum  quod 
dictum  est :  NUi  maruiiitcaverUU  earnem 
fiMom,  et  hUfcrUii  sanyuimin  meum, 
oocidit  litera.' — In  LevU,  H-m,  Vli. 
n.  5. 
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is  represented."  There  is  mucli  there  to  the  same  purpose.  But 
these  words  alone  prove^  that  Cyprian^  whilst  calling  the  conse- 
crated wine  the  Blood  of  Christy  and  believing  (as  is  abundantly 
evident  through  his  writings  everywhere)  that  there  was  in  the 
Sacrament  a  real  partaking  of  Christ,  yet  considered  that  there 
was  stiU  remaining  the  substaQce  of  the  wine ;  for^  says  he^ '  The 
Blood  of  Christ  is  wine/  i.e.  that  cup  whicli  we  drink,  acknow- 
ledging  it  to  be  the  Blood  of  Christ,  is  wine.  Moreover,  he  consi- 
dered the  wine  to  be  a  representation  or  means  of  showing  Christ's 
Blood,  and  the  cup  to  be  offered  in  commemoration  of  Him. 

St.  Athanasius,  quoting  John  vi.  6i — 63,  observes,  'Christ 
distinguished  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  that  believing  not 
only  what  was  apparent,  but  also  what  was  invisible,  they  might 
know  that  what  He  spake  was  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  For  to 
how  many  could  His  Body  have  sufiSced  for  food,  that  this  might 
be  for  nourishment  to  aU  the  world  ?  But  therefore  He  made 
mention  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  that  He  might  draw  them 
fiOm  understanding  it  corporally ;  and  that  they  might  under 
stand  that  the  Flesh,  He  spoke  of,  was  heavenly  food  from  above, 
and  spiritual  nourishment  given  them  by  Him.  Far,  says  He, 
fhe  things  that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life. 
Which  is  as  though  He  had  said,  My  Body,  which  is  shown  and 
given  for  the  world,  shall  be  given  in  food,  that  it  may  be  spiri- 
tually distributed  to  every  one,  and  become  to  each  a  preservative 
unto  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life." 

We  have  already  heard  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Athanasius,  declare  his  belief,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  given  us  under  the  figure  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
the  Capharnaites  were  misled  by  interpreting  our  Lord  carnally, 
as  though  He  meant  a  banquet  upon  flesh,  not  as  He  ought  to  be 
interpreted,  spiritually.'     So,  in  a  former  lecture,  speaking  of  the 


'  'lit  calix,  qui  in  comraemoratione 
Ejas  offertur,  mixtus  vino  offeratur.  Nam 
cum  dicat  Christus  :  Ego  sum  vitis  vera; 
sanguis  Christi  non  aqua  est  utique  sed 
vinum.  Nee  potest  videri  sanguis  Ejus, 
quo  redeiiiti  et  vivificati  sumus,  esse  in 
calice,  quando  vinum  desit  calici  quo 
Christi  sanguis  ostenditur. ' —  Cyprian, 
ElHSf.LXiu.;  C(ecilio  FrcUri,^.  14B.  Oxf. 
^  t6  weOfia  rrpbt  rd  icord  crdpKa  dU- 
(TTfiXev,  tva  fiij  fxdvoy  rb  <f>aw6fitP0Vf 
dXXd  xal  t6  ddparov  adroO  TrurT€6aavT€i 
/jLdOujfflv,  6ti  Kal  &  \4yei  oOk  i<rTi  <rap/ct«rd 
dXXd  irvevfiaTigd'  t6<tois  y^p  ijpK€i  t6 
(rCofia  vpbt  ^puxriv^  Ua  Kal  rov  xdcfiov 
xavrbs  toOto  rpwp^   yivrjTai ;    dWd    6ti 


toCto  TTJs  els  ovpavoin  iiapd<r€<as  ifn^yi' 
fidvevae  rod  vlov  rod  dv^/xuirou,  Xva  r^j 
(TiaiiarLKrjs  ivvoLas  a<fToi>i  d<f>€\K{'(Tri  xal 
\oiv6if  rijy  elprjfiiirqy  adpxa  fipQ<Ti»  4»'w- 
0€v  ovpdvioPf  *  Kai  TytvfiariKijp  Tpo<f*^v 
xap*  aiVroO  didofi^yrjv  /xdduxTtf.  d  y6^ 
\e\d\rjKaf  </>r}a-iy^  vfiiv  xyevfia  iari  Kal 
i'ur^.  Xaov  rtf  eiireti',  t6  fitv  ieiKPVfMfyoy 
Kal  8id6fi€yoy  inrip  rov  K6<rfiov  doSi^aerai 
Tpo07)  ws  Tryeu/xariKUfs  iy  cKdartfi  TaiT7}y 
dyadidoadai,  Kal  ylveadai  vcUri  ^uXoicnJ- 
pioy  €ls  dydoTaaiy  i'urjs  altavlov, — Athanas. 
In  illud  Evangdii^  *  Quicumque  dixerit,' 
Op.  Tom.  I.  p.  979. 

'  Cyril,  Cateches.  My  stag,  iv.  i,  cited 
above. 
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unction,  which  was  given  with  baptism,  figuring  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  writes :  *  Beware  of  supposing  this  bare 
unction.  For  as  the  bread  of  the  £ucharist^  after  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  longer  mere  bread  (ovk  en  apTo^  Ait6c)i 
bat  the  Body  of  Christ ;  so  also  this  holy  ointment  is  no  longer 
simple  ointment,  nor  common,  after  the  invocation,  but  the  gift 
of  Christ  ....  While  thy  body  is  anointed  with  the  visible  oint- 
ment, thy  soul  is  sanctified  by  the  Holy,  life-giving  Spirit.^  Here 
is  a  denial  that  the  bread  is  mere  bread,  not  that  it  still  continues 
really  bread ;  and  a  statement  that  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  but 
so  the  Body  of  Christ  as  the  unction  wan  believed  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  i,e.  not  in  a  natural  change  of  the  substance,  but  in  spirit, 
and  power,  and  life. 

St.  Jerome  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  natural  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  which  were  crucified  and  shed,  and  the  spiritual 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  eaten  and  drunken  by  the 
faithful.'  And  so  we  must  explain  that  language  of  his,  which,  as 
we  saw  above,  appeared  to  savour  of  the  later  doctrine  of  the 
Latin  Church.  St.  Chrysostom  too,  who  used  such  glowing  terms 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  elsewhere  explains  himself,  that  we 
should  look  on  all  Sacraments,  not  outwardly  and  carnally,  but 
spiritually,  and  with  the  eyes  of  our  souls.'  And  in  the  Epistle 
to  Csesarius,  which  is  mostly  esteemed  to  be  his,  and,  if  not  his, 
was  certainly  by  a  contemporary  of  his,  we  read  that,  '  before  the 
bread  is  consecrated,  we  call  it  bread;  but,  when  it  is  consecrated, 
it  is  no  longer  called  bread,  but  it  is  held  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Body  of  the  Lord,  yet  still  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains.'* 

We  must  now  proceed  to  St.  Augustine,  whom  we  all  agree  to 


»  Cal,  Mytt,  m.  3. 

'  'Dupliciter  vero  sansruis  Christi  et 
caro  int«llig^itur :  vel  spiritualis  ilia  et 
divina,  de  quo  Ipse  dixit :  Caro  mea  vere 
est  cibtu,  et  sanguis  meus  vere  est  potus :  et. 
Nisi  manducaveritis  camem  meam^  et  san- 
guinem  meum  biberitiSf  non  habebitis  vitam 
arternam :  vel  caro  et  sanguis  quse  urucifixa 
esi  et  qui  militia  effutaus  estlancea.  Juxta 
banc  divisionem  et  in  Sanctis  ejus  diver- 
si  tas  sanguinis  et  carnis  accipitur,  ut  alia 
sic  caro  que  visura  est  salutare  Dei,  alia 
caro  et  sanguis  qua^  regnuui  Dei  non 
queaot  possidere.' — Hieronym.  in  Ephes, 
cap.  I.  V.  7.    Torn.  rv.  part  i.  p.  328. 

•WW  i<m  t6  <ra/)icuwf '  voijffai;  rb 
drXitff  els  rd  xpoKeifuva  bpSj^t  «ra2  fjL^ 
rXiov  Ti  ipatrrdtetrdai'  touto  yb.p  ion 
ffopKiK^s,     XP^  ^^  m4  ^<^   Kplveuf  roif 


bpafjJpoiSf  dXKb,  wdm-a  rd  /ivanl^puL  roTt 
Mw  64>0a\fJLOis  KaToirT€ikW  toOto  ydp 
ion  irvevtiaTucm. — Chrysost.  in  Joann, 
c.  vi.  Homil,  XLvn.  Tom.  vin.  p.  278. 

^  '  Sicut  enim  antequani  sanctificetur 
panis,  panem  nominamus :  div^ina  autem 
ilium  sanctificante  gratia,  median  te  sacer- 
dote,  liberatus  est  quidem  ab  appellatione 
panis;  dignus  autem  habitus  Dominici 
Corpori8appeilatione,e<ia»u»  natura  panis 
in  ipso  permansit,  et  non  duo  corpora,  sed 
unum  Corpus  Filii  prAdicamus,'  d^c— 
ChryaoBt.  ad  Casarium  Monaeh.  Tom.  m. 
p.  743.  On  the  history  and  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle  see  Cave,  Histwr,  Lilerar. 
Tom.  I.  p.  315  ;  Ronth*s  Scriptor.  Ecdes. 
OpuscuLa^  p.  479 ;  Jenkyns'  CrantMr^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  315,  note. 
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honour.  He  has  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  how  to  choose  is 
difficult.  '  Prepare  not  thy  teeth,  but  thy  heart'^  *  Why  make 
ready  thy  teeth  and  thy  belly  ?  BelievCj  and  thou  hast  eaten/' 
'  Our  Lord  hesitated  not  to  say,  Tkis  is  My  Body,  when  He  gave 
the  sign  of  His  Body.^  '  Spiritually  understand  what  I  haTe 
spoken  to  you.  You  are  not  to  eat  that  Body  which  you  see,  and 
drink  that  Blood  which  they  will  shed,  who  will  crucify  Ma  I 
have  commended  to  you  a  Sacrament  Spiritually  understood, 
it  will  quicken  you.  Though  it  must  be  visibly  celebrated,  yet  it 
must  invisibly  be  understood.'^  *  What  you  see  is  bread  and  the 
cup.  But  as  your  faith  requires,  the  bread  is  Christ^s  Body,  the 
cup  His  Blood.  How  is  the  bread  His  Body  ?  and  the  wine  His 
Blood  ?  These  things,  brethren,  are  therefore  called  Sacraments, 
because  in  them  one  thing  is  seen,  another  understood.  What 
appears  has  a  bodily  form;  what  is  understood  has  a  spiritual 
fruit/*  '  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  will  then  be  life  to  each, 
if  what  is  visibly  received  in  the  Sacrament  be  in  actual  verity 
spiritually  eaten,  spiritually  drunk.*' 

Theodoret  may  be  our  last  witness,  a  witness  against  transub- 
stantiation,  but  not  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  presence,  nor  the 
real  participation  in  His  Body  and  Blood.  'Our  Saviour/ he  tells 
us,  '  changed  the  names  of  things ;  giving  to  His  Body  the  name 
of  bread,  and  to  the  bread  the  name  of  His  Body.  His  object  was, 
that  those,  who  partake  of  the  mysteries,  should  not  have  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  visible  elements,  but  by  the  change  of  names, 
might  believe  that  change,  which  is  wrought  by  grace.  For  He, 
who  called  His  own  Body  food  and  bread,  and  again  called  Him- 
self a  vine.  He  honoured  the  visible  symbols  with  the  name  of  His 
Body  and  Blood,  not  changing  the  nature,  but  adding  to  the  nature 


^  *  Noli  parare  fauces,  sed  cor.  * — De 
Verbis  Domini^  Serm.  33.  Tom.  v.  p.  566. 

'  '  Quid  paras  dentes  et  ventrem  ? 
Crede  et  manductstl' — In  Joann.  Tract. 
25,  Tom.  ui.  pars  li.  p.  489. 

'  '  Nod  enim  Dominus  dubitavit  di- 
cere  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meu,m,  cum  signum 
daret  Corporis  sui.' — Contra  A  dimaiUum, 
Tom.  viir.  p.  124. 

*  *  Spiritaliter  intelligite  quod  locatus 
sum  :  DOD  hoc  Corpus  quod  videtis  man- 
dicaturi  estis,  et  bibituri  ilium  sanguinem 
quem  fusuri  sunt  qui  me  cnicifigent.  Sa- 
cramentum  aliquod  vobis  commendavi. 
Spiritaliter  intellectum,  vivifioabit  vos. 
£t8i  Decease  est  illud  visibiliter  celebrari, 
oportet  tameo  iovisibiliter  iotelligi.' — In 
Psalm,  xcviii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1066.  j 


•  *Quod  videtis,  paois  est  et  calix 
quod  vobis  etiam  oculi  vestri  reouuciaDt: 
quod  autem  fides  vestra  postulat  iostru- 
enda,  paois  est  Corpus  Christi,  calex  san- 
guis Cliristi  ....  Quomodo  est  paois  cor- 
pus Ejus  f  et  calix,  vel  quod  habet  calix, 
quomodo  est  saDguis  Ejus  ?  Ista,  fratres, 
ideo  dicuDtur  sacrameota,  quia  in  eis  aliud 
videtur,  aliud  iutelligitur.  Quod  videtur, 
speciem  habet  corporaletn,  quod  intelligi- 
tur  fructum  babet  spiritaiem.* — Serm.  272 
ad  Infantes^  Tom.  v.  pars  I.  p.  1103. 

•  *  Vita  uoicuique  erit  Corpus  et  Sad- 
guls  Cbnsti,  si  quod  in  Sacramento  visi- 
biliter sumitur,  in  ipsa  veritate  spiritaliter 
mandiicetur,  spiritaliter  bibatur.' — Serin. 
1,  De  Verbis  A^  ottoU,  Tom.  v.  par*,  i.  p.  64. 
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gract!^  And  afterwards  he  says  :  '  The  mjrstic  symbols  depart  Dot 
after  consecration  from  their  own  nature^  for  they  remain  in  the 
former  substance ;  yet  we  understand  what  they  have  become^  and 
believe  and  adore,  as  though  they  were  what  they  are  believed  to  be/ 
Space  and  time  will  not  allow  us  a  longer  list  of  authorities. 
Those  already  adduced  have  been  fairly  chosen,  and  should  be  fairly 
weighed.  The  Christian  student  must  not  argue  for  victory,  but 
search  for  truth.  That  search  is  seldom  unattended  by  difficulties. 
Yet  may  it  not  in  this  case  be  safely  concluded,  that,  weighing  all 
considerations,  and  notwithstanding  some  remarkable  phrases,  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  ages  was  not  in  favour  of  a  miraculous 
change  in  the  consecrated  elements,  not  in  favour  of  a  carnal 
presence  of  the  natural  Body  of  the  Lord,  but  in  favour  of  a  real, 
effectual,  life-giving  presence  of  Christ's  spiritual  Body  communi- 
cated to  the  faith,  and  feeding  the  souls  of  His  disciples  ? 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  possible  alternative.  The  early 
Church  held  firmly  Christ's  presence  in  His  Sacraments.  The 
tendency  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  explain,  but  to  veil  such 
subjects  in  a  reverential  mystery.  It  may  therefore  have  been 
that,  whereas  a  spiritual  presence  was  originally  and  generally 
recognized,  yet  some  may  have  suffered  their  reverence  to  dege* 
nerate  into  superstition,  and  have  spoken  and  perhaps  thought,  as 
though  there  were  a  carnal  presence.  There  was  probably  a  vague- 
ness of  apprehension  on  the  subject  among  some.  Their  very 
religion  tended  to  foster  this.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  presence  was  never  the  ruled  doctrine  of 
the  primitive  ages,  was  not  received,  or  rather  was  emphatically 
denied,  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  and  that  it  does 
not  come  down  to  us  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  that 
which  was  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all  men,  anciently  acknow- 
ledged {([uod  semper ^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  traditum  est), , 
And  another  thiDg  is  most  certain,  viz.  that,  if  any  of  the  fathers 


rd  6viiiuiTa'  kciX  rfp  /i^  crc^ari  rb  toO 
ev/ifi6\iov  r4$€uc€P  hfoiut^  ri}  bk  (rufJLfi6\(fi 
rb  roG  cdfiarot'  oUros  AfixeXw  iaurbif 
i^bfAOffcu,  afyia    rb    c^ftfioKw    irpo^yb- 

p€Vff«V. 

A^Xof  b  ffKorbs  TOif  rb.  Beta  fiefiurifU' 
rotf .  iPovkffiri  ybp  rods  rCov  BtUav  fJLVff- 
rripUav  fieraXayxd'^oin-af  lify  tjj  ^wret,  TtDr 
Bkexofi^f^  irpotf-^X**"!  ^^^  ^*A  ^^»  ^wr 
d^fjuiru^  ivaWayrit  xiar€(f€i»  rj  ix  rift 
xdpirot  y€y€ifvriiUvXi  fArraPoXrj,  b  y^  bi 
rb  ff&fia,  ^"'*"'  **^  ^^  Tpo<rayop€i^as, 
gal  a6  r*^"'  iavrbi^  AfixeXw  byofAdaai, 


o5rof  rd  bpCHfiem  trCfifioXa  rp  rov  ciSifiarw 
KoX  alfiarot  Tpoaifyoplg.  Terl/irjKep,  oO  rf^r 
^6<rpf  /lerapdXCnf,  dXX&  -i^r  x^^  ^ 
^<rec  vpoareBriKin, — 2>iaZ.  i.ed.  Sirmond. 
Tom.  IV.  p.  17. 

^  Odbi  yap  furb,  rbif  b,yuuy/jtoP  rd  fiv^' 
rurd  aiffipoXa  rijs  oUelas  i^UrraTcu  <^6<r€iat' 
lU¥€i  ybkp  htl  TTft  wporipas  odalas  Kal  toD 
ffx^fMTos  Kal  roC  ctdovi,  koX  bpard  i<m 
Kol  drrd,  oia  koI  wp&repov  ^r,  nKtroi  H 
dxep  iyiwero  koI  wurretkrait  Kal  TpwrKV- 
mroi  us  iKe^^a  6rra  dwep  rurrei/ercu.-— 
Dial.  2,  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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did  contemplate  any  beside  a  spiritual  presence,  it  was  not  in  the 
way  of  transubstantiation^  but  rather  of  consubstantiation.  Forj 
let  us  take  the  example  of  St.  Hilary,  who,  if  any  one,  used  lan- 
guage most  like  the  language  of  later  ages.  Still  the  very  object 
of  his  reasoning  was  to  prove,  that  in  Christ^s  Person  there  are  two 
natures ;  one  not  extinguished  because  the  other  is  added.  He 
illustrates  this  by  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  which  still  retains 
the  nature  of  the  bread  unchanged,  although  the  nature  of  Christ's 
Body  is  added  to  it.  Now,  interpret  this  how  we  may,  it  is  a 
plain  witness  against  transubstantiation.  It  may  mean  consub- 
stantiation ;  it  may  mean  a  spiritual  presence ;  but  transabstaD- 
tiation  it  cannot  mean ;  for  it  was  an  error  of  Eutyches,  not  of 
the  orthodox  St  Hilary,  that  the  human  nature  of  the  Sayiour 
was  absorbed  and  transubstantiated  into  the  Divine.^ 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  controversies  of  the  middle  ages. 
About  A.D.  831,  Paschasius  Badbert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot 
of  Corbie,  maintained  the  corporal  presence.'  Whether  even  he 
taught  the  full-grown  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  only  con- 
substantiation,  our  divines  have  questioned.  Certainly  he  speaks 
some  things  very  unlike  the  former,  and  even  more  resembling  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  feeding.'  Yet  he  says  that  ^  after  the  conse- 
cration they  (the  bread  and  wine)  are  to  be  believed  (to  be) 
nothing  else  than  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  -/  an  expression 
nearly  approaching,  if  not  fully  expressing,  the  Roman  doctrine,* 

Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  divine  of  the  highest 
credit  in  the  Church,  wrote  against  the  statements  of  Paschasius. 
The  work  is  lost  indeed ;  but  the  evidence  of  its  former  existence 
is  strong  and  clear.* 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  at  this  period  lived  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  sometimes  with  our  own  king  Alfred, 
and  who  at  his  death  was  esteemed  a  martyr,  and  placed  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  wrote  a  book  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor 


^  See  above,  p.  63. 

'  Cave  placed  him  A.D.  841. 

'  *  Cbristus  ergo  cibus  est  aDgelornm, 
et  sacramentum  hoc  vere  caro  ipsius  et 
BunguiH,  quam  Bpirituaiiter  manducat  et 
bibit  homo.' —  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Do- 
minit  c.  5. 

*  'Quia  voluit  (Dominus),  licet  in 
figura  panis  et  vini,  hsdc  sic  esse,  omnino 
nihil  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis 
post  coDsecrationem  creUenda  sunt.* — 
J  bid.  cap.  I. 

Biihop  Cosiu  gives  several  specimens  of 
his  language  [Hist.  0/  TraTuabstanlvitCoTi, 


cb.  XXV.  B.  29),  and  argues  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  whole  book  '  that  favours 
the  ti-ansubstantiation  of  the  bread,  or  its 
destruction  or  removal.'  However,  he 
quotes  Belhirmine  and  Sinnondus  as  es- 
teeming him  so  highly,  that  they  were  net 
ashamed  to  say,  that  he  was  the  first  that 
had  written  to  the  purpose  concerning  the 
Eucharist :  but  there  are  some  spurious 
additions  to  his  book,  which  8p*-ak  a 
stronger  language  than  the  book  itsell 
See  also  Cave,  H.  L.  Tono.  i.  p.  535. 
•  See  Cave,  H,  L,  p.  54a. 
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Charles  against  tlie  substantial  change  in  the  Sacrament ;  a  book 
'vrhich^  two  hundred  years  afterwards^  was  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Verceil^  upon  the  ground  that  it  made  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  mere  empty  signs.' 

Bertram  too,  or  Ratramnus^  a  monk  of  Corbie,  wrote,  also  at 
the  desire  of  Charles  the  Bald,  concerning  this  doctrine,  which  now 
began  to  agitate  the  Church.  The  book  is  still  extant,  and  is  well 
worthy  to  be  read.  Its  genuineness  has  been  attacked  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  writers,  but  with  little  success.  Others  have 
charged  him  with  heresy ;  while  others  again  have  allowed  him 
to  be  Catholic,  but  yet,  like  other  Catholics,  not  free  from  some 
errors.*  The  book  was  finally  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Bertram's  statements  are  clear  for  the  spiritual,  and  against  the 
carnal  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  '  The  change,'  he  says,  '  is  not 
wrought  corporally,  but  spiritually,  and  figuratively.  Under  the 
veil  of  the  material  bread  and  wine  the  spiritual  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  exist.  .  .  .  Both  (the  bread  and  wine),  as  they  are  corporally 
handled,  are  in  their  nature  corporal  creatures ;  but  according  to 
their  virtue,  and  what  they  become  spiritually,  they  are  the  myste- 
ries of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood."  *  By  all,  that  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  it  appears  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,which  are  received 
by  the  mouths  of  the  faithful  in  the  Church,  are  figures  in  respect 
of  their  visible  nature ;  but  in  respect  of  the  invisible  substance, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  are  truly  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood.  Wherefore,  as  they  are  visible  creatures,  they  feed 
the  body ;  but  as  they  have  the  virtue  of  a  more  powerful  sub- 
stance, they  do  both  feed  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  the  faithful.'* 

The  middle  ages,  if  favourable  to  a  reverent,  were  not  less 
favourable  to  a  superstitious  spirit.  Hence  the  principles  of  Pas- 
chasius  were  more  likely  to  gain  ground  than  those  of  Bertram  \ 


*  See  Cave,  H,  L.  Tom.  I.  p.  549 
'  Index  Expurgator.  Belgic  juesa  et 
aiictoritate  Philip  II.,  cited  by  Aubertin. 
De  Eucharist,  p.  930;  CosiD's  Hist,  of 
Transuhst.  ch.  v.  §  35  ;  Bishop  Taylor,  On 
the  Real  Presence,  %  xii.  31. 

'  *Ac  quia  oonfitentur  et  Corpag  et 
SADguinem  Chri»ti  ease,  nee  hoc  esse,  po- 
tiiisse  nisi  facta  in  melius  commutatione, 
neqae  ista  commutatio  oorporaliter  sed 
Bpiritualiter  facta  sit,  necease  est  ut  jam 
figarate  facta  esse  dicatur :  quoniam  sub 
yelamento  corporei  panis,  corporeique 
Tini,  spirituale  corpus  Christi,  spiritua- 
liaque  sanguis  existit  .  .  .Secundum  nam- 
que  quod  utrumque  corporaliter  contin- 
gitur,   species  sunt  creature  oorpureie ; 


secundam  potentiam  vero,  qnod  Bpiritua- 
liter factse  sunt,  mysteria  sunt  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Christi.* — Ratramnus,  De  Cor- 
pore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  London,  1686 
p.  24. 

^  '  Ex  bis  omnibus,  quie  sunt  hactenus 
dicta,  monstratum  est  quod  corpus  et  san- 
guis Christi,  qua;  fidelium  ore  in  ecclesia 
percipiuntur  figurse  sunt  secundum  spe- 
ciem  yisibilem :  At  yero  secundum  invi- 
sibilem  substantiam,  i.e.  divini  pot«fnti«m 
Verbi,  Corpus  et  Sanguis  vere  Christi 
existunt.  Unde  secundum  yisibilem  crea- 
turam  corpus  pascunt,  juxta  yero  poten- 
tioris  yirtutem  sub8tanti8e,mentes  fidelium 
et  pascunt  et  sanctifioant.' — Ibid,  p.  64. 
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yet  there  are  not  wantiDg  testimonies^  for  some  time  later,  in 
favour  of  the  spiritual  and  against  the  carnal  presence.  Espe- 
cially it  has  been  observed,  that  the  dobtrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  more  than,  others  in  accordance  with  the  primitive 
truth.  The  famous  ^Ifiic  was  born  probably  about  a.d.  956, 
and  died  about  1051.  He  was  Abbot,  some  say  of  St.  Albans, 
others  of  Malmesbury  or  Peterborough ;  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York.^  Some  valuable  fragments  of  his  writings  remain  in 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  full  of  dear  statements  on  the  doctrine 
in  question.  *  This  is  not,'  he  says,  '  that  Body  in  which  He 
suffered  for  us^  but  spiritually  it  is  made  His  Body  and  Blood.'* 
'  That  houseF  (i.6.  the  Eucharist)  ^  is  Christ's  Body,  not  bodily 
but  ghostly  :  not  the  body  which  He  suffered  in,  but  the  Body 
of  which  He  spake,  when  He  blessed  bread  and  wine  to  housel,  a 
night  before  His  suffering/'  Sec. 

Not  much  later  than  ^Ifric  was  Berengarius,  Archdeacon  of 
Angers,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety.  He 
strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  had  been  taught  by 
Bertram,  Scotus,  and  iElfric,  teaching  that  the  bread  and  wine 
remained  in  their  natural  substance,  yet  not  denying  the  invisible 
grace  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Gallican 
Church  sided  with  him.  He  was  condemned,  however,  and  with 
him  the  writings  of  Johannes  Erigena,  by  a  Council  at  Verceil 
under  Leo  IX.,  a.d.  1050 ;  on  the  ground  that  they  taught  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  to  be  only  bare  signs.  Under 
Victor  the  Second,  another  Council  was  held  at  Tours,  a.d.  1055, 
at  which  Hildebrand  presided  as  legate,  where  Berengarius  freely 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  mere 
empty  shadows.  Under  Nicholas  IL  a  new  Council  was  called  at 
Rome  (a.d.  i  059) ;  where  Berengarius  was  forced  to  recant,  and  to 
declare  that  the  ^  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  became  the 
very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  that  they  are  touched  and 
broken  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of 
the  faithful,  not  sacramentally  only,  but  in  truth  and  sensibly.' 


1  See  Cave,  H.  L.  Tom.  i.  p.  588 ; 
Boames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ch.  iv.  pp. 
21S — 229.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  iElfrics,  one  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  other  of  York.  The  latter, 
a  friend  and  disciple  of  the  former,  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Homilies.  See  Hard  wick,  Ch.  Hist, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  187. 

'  ^  Non  sit  tamen  hoc  sacrificiuni  Cor- 
pus Ejutf  in  quo  paaaua  eat  ^ro  nobis, 


neque  Sanguis  Ejus,  quern  pro  nobis 
effudit :  sed  spiritualiter  Corpus  Ejus  effi- 
citur  et  sanguis.' — jElfrld  EpUtola  ad 
WtUfiUanum  :  Routh,  Opuacula,  p.  520. 
*  From  ^Ifric's  EpUtle  to  WjfsUe, 
Bishop  of  Sherbiim,  Routh,  p.  528.  The 
passage  quoted  is  from  the  Old  English 
translation  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Anglo-Saxon  is  given  by  Dr. 
Routh  {loc,  ciL)  with  the  English  and 
Latua  versions. 
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After  a  time^  however^  he  again  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
apiritual  presence ;  and  Lanfranc^  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury^ entered  the  lists  of  controversy  against  him,  in  whose 
work  are  fragments  preserved  to  ns  of  the  writings  of  Berengarius. 
At  length  Hildebrand  came  to  the  papal  chair,  as  Gregory  VII. 
He  summoned  another  council  at  Rome,  a.d.  1078 ;  and  another 
▲.D.  1079.  At  the  former,  Berengarius  acknowledged,  that  the 
real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were  present  at  the  Eucharist, 
without  saying  anything  of  transubstantiation;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Pope  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  unwilling  to  proceed 
further.  But  at  the  latter,  the  enemies  of  Berengarius  prevailed, 
and  he  was  forced  to  declare,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub** 
stantially  converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which 
Body  after  consecration  is  present,  not  only  sacramentally,  but  in 
verity  of  substance/ 

It  is  very  doubtful,  when  the  term  transubstaniiaiian  was  first 
used.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Augustodunum,  about  the  year  1 1 00,  in  his  book,  De  Sacramento 
Altaris* 

Under  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1216,  sat  the  famous  Council  of 
Lateran,  by  which  that  term,  and  the  full  form  of  the  doctrine, 
were  sanctioned  and  made  authoritative.  Seventy  chapters  were 
drawn  up  by  Innocent  himself.  When  proposed  to  the  Council, 
they  were  received  without  debate,  and  silence  was  supposed  to 
imply  consent.  The  first  chapter  is  directed  against  the  Mani« 
chsean  heresy;  and  among  other  things, declares  that,in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass, '  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  are  really  contained  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  transubstantiated 
into  His  Body,  and  the  wine  into  His  Blood.'*  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  schoolmen  and  Bomanists,  that  before  this 
council  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  an  article  of  the 
faith.*  From  this  time,  however,  it  became  established  as  part  of 
the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  Council  of  Constance,  a.d. 


1  'Corde  credo  et  ore  profiteer  panem 
et  Tinum  quae  ponuntur  in  altari,  per  mys- 
teriam  sacra  orationia  et  verba  nostri  He- 
demptorisBubfltaniialitercoDverbi  in  veram 
ao  propriam  et  yiYificatricein  carnem  et 
■anguinem  Domini  nostri  Jeso  Christii  et 
post  oonfiecrationein  ease  verum  Christi 
Corpus,  qaod  natum  est  de  Virgine,  et 
quod  pro  salate  mundi  oblatam  in  cruce 
pependit — non  taotum  per  signum  et  vir- 
tatem  saoramenti,  sed  et  in  proprietate 
natora   et  veritate  substantie.' — ConciL 


Tom.  X.  p.  J78.  See  Conin's  ffitt.  of 
TrantubL  ;  aUo  Mosheim,  £,  ff.  Cent.  xi« 
part  IL  eh.  III. 

•  In  B.  Patrum,  Tom.  x.  p.  411.  See 
Jer.  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Praenee,  sect, 
xii.  32. 

•  ConcU,  Tom.  xi.  p.  T17. 

^  See  Bramhall's  Annoer  to  M.  de  la 
MUUtihre,  pt.  J.  disc,  l  ;  Worki^  Angl^ 
Oath,  Lib,  Vol.  I.  p.  14  ;  Jer.  Taylor,  On 
the  Real  Pretence,  §  L  a. 
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141 5,  in  the  eighth  session,  condemned  Widiffe  for  denying  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  corporal  presence.    The 
Council  of  Florence^  a.d.  1439,  at  which  Greek  bishops  and  depu- 
ties were  presenti  left  the  doctrine  untouched.    Bat  the  instruction 
to  the  Armenians,  which  runs  only  in  the  name  of  Pope  Eugenius, 
and  was  not  submitted  to  the  Council,  but  which  Boman  Catholic 
authors  often  cite,  as  a  synodical  decree,  says  that, '  by  virtue  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  turned 
into  the  substance  of  His  Body  and  Blood/*     At  length  the 
Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  i  J51,  decreed,  that,  ^by  consecration  there 
is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood."   An  anathema  b  pro- 
nounced against  all  who  deny  such  change  of  the  substance  (the 
forms  yet  remaining),  a  change  which  the  Church  Catholic  aptly 
calls  transubstantiation.*     Finally  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
(a.d.  1563),  there  is  a  profession  of  faith,  that  'the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  together  with  His  Soul  and  Divinity,  are  truly  and 
really  and  substantially  in  the  Eucharist,  and  there  is  a  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  His  Body,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  His  Blood ;  which  couFcrsion 
the  Church  Catholic  calls  transubstantiation.** 

The  doctrine  then  of  transubstantiation,and  (as  it  is  improperly 
called)  tJie  real  presence,  is  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  is  still,  however,  room  for  difference  of  state- 
ment and  difference  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  to 
be  ruled,  that  the  substance  only,  not  the  accidents,  undergo  a 
change.  Now  it  is  almost  questionable,  whether  the  accidents  do 
not  comprise  all  the  properties  of  matter.  If  so,  the  change  may 
still  be  spiritual  rather  than  material.  And  here  we  get  a  pheno- 
menon by  no  means  without  parallel  in  other  Roman  Catholic 
articles  of  faith.  For,  as  in  saint  worship,  some  only  ask  departed 
friends  to  pray  for  them,  whilst  others  bow  down  to  the  stock  of 
a  tree ;  so  in  the  Eucharist,  the  learned  and  enlightened  appear 
to  acknowledge  a  far  more  spiritual  change  than  is  taught  to  the 
equally  devout  but  more  credulous  multitude.  For  the  latter  all 
kinds  of  miracles  have  been  devised,  and  visions,  wherein  the  Host 


^  See  Cosin,  On  TransubiftafUiation, 
Bk.  VII.  §  30. 

2  Se«i».  XIII.  cap.  iv. 

'  SeJ«8.  XIII.  De  Eucharitt.  can.  iv. 

*  *  Profiteer  pariter  in  mieaa  offerri 
Deo,  verum,  pToprium  et  pTO^vVAaX^rvvvm. 

•aciificium  pro  Vivis  et  detunv^W^ «Xi\\3ife\vi  \  ^.t^5A\^%^xli^a»^;\«^^^^ 
saactiiiBimo  EucliamliaB  BWxaiaeTiVi  «»»<»  ^ 


vere,  rcaliter  et  subslantialiter  corpoa  et 
pangu-nein,  una  cum  anima  et  diTinitate 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  C'liristi,  fierique  god- 
vcisionem  totius  suhfttantis  paoia  in  cor- 
pU8,ettotiu8  substantia}  vini  in  sxnguinem, 
c^^.Ttv   ^wNeralonem   Catiiolica  iiccleaa 
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has  seemed  to  disappear^  aud  the  infant  Saviour  has  been  seen  in 
its  room ;  or  where  Blood  has  flowed  in  streams  from  the  conse- 
crated wafer^  impiously  preserved  by  unbelieving  communicants. 
But  on  the  other  hand^  by  the  more  learned  and  liberal,  state- 
ments have  been  made  perpetually  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a  carnal  presence;  and  such  as  no  en- 
lightened Protestant  would  cavil  at  or  refuse. 

St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
schoolmen  (a.d.  i  i  I5)>  acknowledged  no  feeding  but  a  spiritual 
feeding.*  Peter  Lombard^  the  famous  Master  of  the  Sentences 
(a.d.  ii4j)i  though  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the  bread  aud 
wine^  declines  to  determine^  whether  that  conversion  be  formal  or 
substantial,  or  of  some  other  kind.'  Aquinas  (a.d.  1255)  spoke 
of  Christ's  Body  as  present,  not  bodily  but  substantially;'  a 
distinction  not  easy  to  explain.  Durandus  (a.d.  1320)  said  that, 
though  we  believe  the  presence,  we  know  not  the  manner  of  the 
presence.*  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  said  that,  'Before 
the  Lateran  Council  it  was  free  to  every  one  to  hold  as  they  would 
concerning  the  manner;  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  curious  persons  to  their  own  conjectures.'*  Cardinal  Cajetan 
writes,  that  *The  real  Body  of  Christ  is  eaten  in  the  Sacrament, 
yet  not  corporally  but  spiritually.  Spiritual  manducation,  which  is 
made  by  the  soxd,  reaches  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  is  in  the 
Sacrament.'*  And  Gardiner,  in  his  controversy  with  Cranmer, 
says,  *The  Catholic  teaching  is,  that  the  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  Sacrament  is  spiritual  and  supernatural,  not  corporal, 
nor  carnal,  not  natural,  not  sensible,  not  perceptible,  but  only 
spiritual,  the  how  and  manner  whereof  God  knoweth.'' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  merely 
observing  by  the  way,  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  though 
formally  decreed  by  the  Roman  Church,  has  never  been  adopted 
by  the  Greek.     Luther,  if  not  the  inventor,  has  been  esteemed 


^  '  Eadem  Caro  nobis,  sed  spirituaii* 
ter  atique,  non  carnalker  exhibeatur.* — 
Sermo  de  S,  Martino.  See  Jer.  Taylor, 
Real  Preatnce^  §  i.  8  ;  CoMin,  On  Trantuh- 
stantiationy  ch.  vii.  §  13,  who  gives  several 
quotations  from  St.  Bernard  to  this  effect. 

'  *  Si  autem  quaeritur  qualis  sit  ilia 
conversio,  an  formaliter,an  substantialiter, 
sed  al  ten  us  generis,  diffiniie  nonsufficio.' 
— Sent.  IV.  DitL  10.  See  Cosin,  as  above, 

§15. 

'  See  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above,  §  xi.  10. 

4  'Yerbum  audirous,  motum  sentimus, 

moddm  neeoJma^  piwsenti&m  credimus.' 


— Neand.  SynopM,  Chnm,  p.  203,  quoted 
by  Jer.  Taylor,  as  above,  §  i.  2, 

•  Tonstal,  Ik  Eucharitt,  Lib.  i.  p.  46  ; 
Jer.  Taylor,  as  above. 

•  •  Manducatur  verum  Corpus  Christi 
in  Sacramento,  sed  non  corporaliter,  sed 
spiiitualiter.  Spiritualis  manducatio,  quse 
per  animam  fit,  ad  Christi  carnem  in  sa- 
cramento  existentem  pertingit.'— Qpitsc. 
Tom.  n.  Tract.  2,  De  Euch.  c.  V. ;  Jcr. 
Taylor,  as  above.  R  vii.  g, 

'  Craumer**  Worlds  "^o^..  \vu^,t»k\^ 
Allien  :r  to  Qardiiasr^ 
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the  great  patron  of  the  doctrine  of  consnbfltantktion.  Whilst 
rejecting  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the  anbatance  of  the  elements,  he 
believed  in  a  preaenoe  with  the  elements,  of  the  material  snhstanoe 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  He  appears  to  have  had  reoonrse  to 
the  same  iUnstration  which  had  been  nsed  to  explain  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  hnman  natures  in  Christ ;  vii.  that^  aa  in  red-hot 
iron  there  is  the  nature  both  of  iron  and  fire,  so  in  the  Eucharist 
there  is  both  the  bread  and  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  Strong  as  are 
his  expressions  in  the  arguments  which  he  used  with  the  Sacra-i 
mentarians  :  still  from  his  less  controversial  statements,  we  may 
almost  be  led  to  think,  that  Luther  did  not  much  go  beyond  a 
faith  in  the  spiritual  presence.  Controversy  often  produces  ex- 
treme statements :  and  it  may  have  been  so  with  him.*  He  does 
indeed  say  in  a  comparatively  uncontroversial  tract,  that  there  are 
'the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  and  under  the  bread  and 
wine.'*  But  then  he  speaks  of  faith  as  the  means  whereby  we 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Sacraments,  as  that  to  which  they  are 
exhibited.' 

As  to  the  public  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  simply  declares,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  really  given  with  the  bread  and  wine/  But  the  Saxon  Con- 
fession says,  that  '  In  this  Communion  Christ  is  truly  and  sub- 
stantially present,  and  His  Body  and  Blood  are  truly  exhibited 
to  those  who  receive.* 

The  great  leader  among  the  reformers,  of  those  who  took  an 
opposite  view  to  Luther,  was  Zuingle.  He  was  not  satisfied  to 
reject  a  material  presence ;  but  he  even  denied  a  presence  of  any 
sort.  With  him  the  bread  and  wine  were  empty  signs.  Feeding 
on  Christ  was  a  figure  for  believing  in  Him.  The  Communion 
was  but  a  ceremony  to  remind  us  of  Him.  Spiritual  manducation 
was  resting  upon  the  mercy  of  God.*     He  probably  may  have 


^  See,  for  initMioe,  De  SaeramerUo 
AUariSj  0pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  81. 

'  *£Me  veram  corpus  et  mnguinem 
Domini  Nostri  Jetu  Chriiiti,  in  et  sub 
pane  et  vino  per  verbum  ObristL' — Oate- 
ithitmus  Major,  Tom.  V.  p.  641. 

*  *  De  Cosna  Domini  decent  quod  cum 
pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeaotnr  corpus  et 
sanguis  Cbristi,  veaoentibus  in  Cobua 
Domini.*— C7(m/ef.  Augutt,  Art.  x. :  Syl- 
loge,  p.  171. 

*  *  Vere  adeiae  CVanlan^  «^  "mt^  «il- 
hiberi  ■umentibui  ooTp^  «^  iMD^\&nc& 
Christi.'— %Woge,  p.  i%i. 


•  ( 


Sacramentjiitw  •dtt^  «■«  ^^^  \  ^^V 


non  potest  quam  sifrnnm  ant  symbolom 
edere. ' — De  Vera  et  Falsa  Rdigione^  Open 
ZuinglU^  pars  i,  Tom.  i.  fol.  115.  He 
denies  that  there  can  be  any  spiritual 
Body  of  Christ,  except  Bis  Church,  fol. 
916.  Again :  '  Sacramentum  est  saone  rei 
signum.  Cum  ergo  Sacramentum  Corpo- 
ris Chriati  nomine,  non  quidqnam  aliud, 
quam  panem,  qui  Corporis  Christi  pro 
nobis  mortui  figura  et  typus  est,  intelligo.' 
—  De  Oana  Ihmini,  2bid»  fol.  274.  'Spi* 
ritualiter  edere  Corpus  Christi  nihU  est 
UiMd^  (i^UkVa.  spiritu  ao  mente  niti  mitsri- 
^oc^vk  tX\M»xi>^a»j^\^%\^'vcA^r  Christum.' 
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modified   these   statements   afterwards;      yet   they   thoroughly 
belonged  to  his  system. 

Calvin  took  a  middle  course  between  Luther  and  Zuingle. 
With  the  former  he  acknowledged  a  real  presence  of  Christ  in  His 
Supper ;  with  the  latter  he  denied  a  corporal  or  material  presence. 
Having  stated  the  view  of  the  Sacramentarians^  that  to  eat  the 
Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  merely  to  believe  on  Him^ 
he  says^  '  But  to  me  Christ  appears  to  have  intended  something 
more  express  and  sublime  in  that  famous  discourse  of  His^  where 
He  commends  to  us  the  eating  of  His  Mesh;  namely,  that  by  a 
real  participation  of  Him  we  be  quickened ;  which  He  therefore 
designated  under  the  words  eating  and  drinking,  lest  any  should 
think,  that  the  life,  we  derive  from  Him,  is  received  by  simple 
cognition  For  as,  not  the  sight,  but  the  eating  of  the  bread,  gives 
nourishment  to  the  body,  so  it  is  needful  that,  for  the  soul  to  be 
wholly  partaker  of  Christ,  it  should  be  quickened  by  His  virtue  to 
life  eternal.'^ 

The  elements,  according  to  him,  receive  the  name  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  'because  they  are,  as  it  were,  instruments 
whereby  Christ  distributes  them  to  us.'*  And,  '  if  we  believe  the 
truth  of  Ood,  we  must  believe,  that  there  is  an  inward  substance 
of  the  Sacrament  in  the  Lord's  Supper  joined  to  the  outward 
signs :  and  so,  that,  as  the  bread  is  given  by  the  hands,  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  also  coinmimicated,  that  we  be  partakers  of  Him.'^ 
'  That  Body,  which  you  see  not,  is  to  you  a  spiritual  aliment 
Does  it  seem  incredible  that  we  are  fed  by  the  Flesh  of  Christ, 
which  is  so  far  jfrom  us  ?  We  must  remember,  that  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  secret  and  wonder-working,  which  it  would  be  profane 


^  IrutUut,  IV,  xvii.  5. 

^  '  CorporiB  yero  et  sanguinis  nomen 
eifl  atiributiim,quod  sint  yelut  instrumenta 
quibus  DominuB  JesuB  ChristuB  nobis  ea 
distribuit.' — CalvinuB,  De  Ccena  Domini, 
Opuicula.    Geneva,  1551,  p.  133. 

'  '  Ita  in  communione,  quam  in  Christi 
oorpore  et  sanguine  habemus,  dicendnm 
est,  mysterium  spirituale  esse,  quod  nee 
ocalis  conspici,  nee  ingenio  hamano  com- 
prehendi  potest.  Figuris  igitur  et  signis, 
qnee  sub  oculorum  sensum  cadunt,  ut  na- 
tune  nostrsd  imbecilitas  requirit,  ostendi- 
tor ;  ita  tamen  ut  non  sit  ngura  nuda  et 
simplex,  sed  veritati  suie  et  BubstantisB 
conjuncta.  .  .  . 

'  Neoesse  est  igitur  nos  in  Coena  vere 
corpus  et  sangmnem  Christi  redpere,  cum 
ntriusque  commuDhaem  Dominns  reprse- 
sentet    Quid  eaim  mbi  reiHet,  nos  panem 


oomedere  ao  yinum  bibere,  ut  signifioent 
camem  ipsius  cibum  esse  nostrum,  et  8an« 
guinem  potum,  si  yeritate  spirituali  pne- 
termissa,   yinum    et  panem   solummodo 

prseberet 

*  Itaque  fatendum  est  si  vera  sit  repre* 
sentatio  quam  adhibet  Deus,  in  coena  sub- 
stantiam  interiorem  sacramenti  yisibilibus 
signis  conjunotam  esse,  et  quemadmodum 
panis  in  manu  distribuitur,  ita  Corpus 
Christi,  ut  Ejus  partioipes  simus,  nobis 
oommunicari.  Hoc  certe  etiam,  si  nihil 
aliud  esset,  nobis  abunde  satisfacere  debe- 
ret,  cum  intelligimus  Christum  nobis  in 
Cosna  yeram  propriamque  corporis  et  san- 
guinis sui  substantiam  nobis  donare — ^ut 
pleno  jure  ipsum  poKsideaxcv^  ^\.  -^^^ms^* 
dendo  in  omnem\>otkOTUxsi%uQrQaikfn^Xac* 

tern  yocemur.'— Ihid.  v^.  i^^  \^V 
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to  measure  by  our  intelligence/^  Thus  then  to  receive  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist  is  not  merely  to  believe  in  Him ;  yet  it  is  by  faith 
we  are  enabled  to  receive  Him.  By  believing  we  eat  Christ's 
Flesh,  because  by  faith  our  feeding  on  Him  is  effected ;  and  that 
feeding  is  the  firuit  of  faith.  '  With  them/  {i.e.  the  Zuinglians;) 
he  writes, '  the  feeding  is  faith  :  with  me  the  power  of  feeding 
comes  as  a  consequence  of  faith.'' 

Melancthon,  the  disciple,  friend,  and  successor  of  Luther,  is 
supposed  to  have  hesitated  between  a  material  and  a  spiritual  pre- 
sence. In  the  Confession  of  Augsbui^,  which  is  due  to  him,  we 
have  already  seen  strong  words,  which  sound  like  consubstantiation. 
He  is  said  to  have  used  in  earlier  days  the  word  corporaliter,  to 
express  the  mode  in  which  Christ  communicates  His  Mesh  and 
Slood  in  the  Eucharist,  but  to  have  avoided  such  expressions, 
after  much  intercourse  on  the  question  with  CEcolampadius.'  After 
Luther's  death,  he  had  the  chief  voice  and  influence  among  the 
Lutherans;  and  through  his  peaceful  counsels  in  Germany,  and 
Calvin's  sound  views  in  Switzerland,  much  greater  concord  pre- 
vailed on  this  question  among  the  continental  Protestants,  than 
had  existed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  reformer  of  Witten- 
berg ;  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  both  consenting  to  modify 
their  views  and  statements.^  Insomuch  that  Hooker  observed  con- 
cerning them :  ^  By  opening  the  several  opinions,  which  have  been 
held,  they  are  grown  for  aught  I  can  see  on  all  sides,  at  the  length 
to  a  general  agreement  concerning  that  which  alone  is  material, 
namely,  the  real  participation  of  Christ,  and  a  life  in  His  Body 
and  Blood  by  means  of  this  Sacrament.^^ 

From  the  continental  Protestants,  we  must  turn  to  England. 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  appear  to  have  retained  the  doctrines  of  the 
corporal  presence  andof  transubstantiation  throughout  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  formularies  of  that  reign  all  seem  to  teach  it. 
Ridley  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  spiritual 
(instead  of  the  natural)  presence,  by  reading  the  treatiseof  Bertram 
or  Ratramn,  probably  about  the  year  1545.^  At  this  time  Cranmer 
was  zealous  for  transubstantiation.     But  Ridley  communicated  to 


1  *  Corpus  quod  nequaquam  cemis, 
spiritualeest  tibi  alimentum,  Incredibile 
hoc  tibi  videtur,  pasci  nos  Christi  carne, 
quae  tarn  procul  a  nobis  distat  ?  Memine- 
rim  us,  arcanum  et  mirificum  esse  Spiritus 
Sancti  opus, quod  intelligentiae  tuae  modulo 
metiri  sitnefas.' — Calvin  in  I  Cor.  xi.  24, 
cited  by  Waterland,  On  the  Eucharist^  c. 

•  • 

VIL 


^  '  lUis  manducatio  est  fides,  mihi  ex 
fide  potius  consequi  videtur. — InstUut.  iv. 
xvii.  5. 

8  See  Jer.  Taylor,  On  the  Real  Pre- 
sence,  §  i.  9. 

^  See  Mosb.  E.  H.  Cent,  xvi:  sect  iiL 
pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  2*j,  and  ch.  ii.   12. 

»  Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  v.  ch.  Ixini.  i. 

•  Ridley's  Life  of  Ridley,  p.  166. 
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the  Archbishop  what  he  had  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Ratramn; 
and  they  then  set  themselves  to  eicamine  the  matter  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.^  Ridley  indeed  refused  to  take  the  credit  of  con- 
verting Cranmer  ;^  but  Cranmer  himself  always  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  Ridley.^  It  has  been  thought  that  Cranmer  went 
through  two  changes ;  to  consubstantiation  firsts  and  then  to  the 
spiritual  feeding;  and  most  probably  there  may  have  been  some 
^adual  progress  in  his  convictions.^  Yet  it  was  constantly  affirmed 
by  him^  that^  before  he  put  forth  the  translation  of  the  Catechism 
of  Justus  Jonas^  commonly  called  Cranmer's  Catechism^  he  had 
fully  embraced  the  spiritual  doctrine^  and  that  the  strong  phrases 
there  used  concerning  the  real  presence  and  the  real  feeding  on 
•Christ,  were  intended  of  a  spiritual  presence  and  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing, not  of  consubstantiation.'* 

After  this  both  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  our  formularies,  maintained  a  doctrine  nearly  identical 
with  that  maintained  by  Calvin,  and  before  him  by  Bertram. 
With  the  latter  Ridley  expresses  his  entire  accordance.®  He  con- 
stantly declares  that,  whilst  he  rejects  all  presence  of  the  natural 
Body  and  Blood,  in  the  way  of  transubstantiation,  he  yet  acknow- 
ledges a  real  presence  of  Christ,  spiritually  and  by  grace,  to  be 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Communion  of  the  Eucharist.^ 
Cranmer  has  by  some  been  thought  to  incline  nearer  to  Zuing- 
lianism ;  yet,  if  fair  allowance  be  made  for  hasty  expressions  in 
the  irritation  of  controversy,  it  will  probably  appear  that  he,  like 
Ridley,  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  held 
a  real  reception  of    Christ  spiritually.     Certainly  we  find  him 


^  Baraet,  Hist,  of  JtrformcUiotit  pt.  ii. 
Bk.  I.  p.  107. 

-  RvUey's  lAfc,  p.  169. 

*  Cranmet's  Jtemaint,  (Jenkyns,)  Vol. 
IT.  p.  97. 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Jen- 
kyns,  note  to  Oranmer^s  Works,  Vol,  iv. 
p.  95. 

*  Cranmer^s  Works^  Vol.  11.  p.  440, 
IM.  pp.  13,  ao7,  344. 

*  See  EnekiridMn  Theotofficunif  Vol.  i. 
9.  56. 

7  <  I  say  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
present  in  the  Sacrament,  but  yet  sacra- 
mentally  and  spiritually  (according  to  His 
grace)  giving  life,  and  in  that  respect 
really,  that  is,  according  to  His  benedic- 
tion, givinff  life.  .  .  .  The  true  Church  of 
Cbrist  doth  acknowledge  a  presence  of 
Christ's  Body  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be 
eonimnnicatCKl  to  the  godly  by  grace  and 
«piritQaUy,  as  I  have  often  showed,  and 


by  a  sacramental  signification,  bat  not  by 
the  corporal  presence  of  the  Body  of  Hia 
Flesh.'— IForiti,  Parker  Society,  p.  ^6. 

*  That  heavenly  Lamb  is  (as  I  confees) 
on  the  table ;  but  by  a  spiritual  presence, 
and  not  after  any  corporeal  presence  of 
the  Flesh  taken  of  the  Virgin  Mary.' — 
Ibid,  p.  249. 

'  Both  you  and  I  agree  in  this,  that  in 
the  Sacrament  is  the  very  tme  and  natural 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  even  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  .  .  .  We  con- 
fess all  one  thing  to  be  in  the  Sacrament, 
and  dissent  in  the  manner  of  being  there. 
I  confess  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  in 
the  Sacramoit  by  Spirit  and  grace.  .  .  . 
Tou  make  a  proper  kind  of  being,  inclos- 
ing a  natural  Body  under  the  shape  and 
form  of  bread  and  wine.' — Fox,  Marttfn^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  1598.  Lend.  1597  dted  by 
Laud  against  Fisher,  §  35. 
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writing  as  follows:  'I  say  (as  all  the  holy  fathers  and  martyrs 
used  to  say)  that  we  receive  Christ  spiritually^  by  faith  with  our 
minds  eating  His  Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood:  so  that  we  receiTe 
Christ's  own  very  natural  Body,  but  not  naturally  nor  corporally.*^ 
'  It  is  my  constant  faith  and  belief,  that  we  receive  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  verily  and  truly.  .  .  .  But  •  •  .  you  think  a  man  cannot 
receive  the  body  of  Christ  verily,  unless  he  take  Him  corporally 
in  his  corporal  mouth.  .  .  My  doctrine  is  that  .  •  •  He  is  by  fisuth 
spiritually  present  with  us,  and  is  our  spiritual  food  and  nourish* 
ment,  and  sitteth  in  the  midst  of  all  them  that  be  gathered  toge- 
ther in  His  Name ;  and  this  feeding  is  spiritual  feeding  and  an 
heavenly  feeding,  far  passing  all  corporal  and  carnal  feeding,  in 
deed  and  not  in  figure  only,  or  not  at  all,  as  you  most  untruly 
report  my  saying  to  be.'*     '  I  say  that  the  same  visible  and  pal- 
pable Flesh  that  was  for  us  crucified,  &c.  &c.,  is  eaten  of  Christian 
people  at  His  Holy  Supper.  .  .  .  The  diversity  is  not  in  the  Body, 
but  in  the  eating  thereof;  no  man  eating  it  carnally,  but  the 
good  eating  it   both  sacramentally  and  spiritually,  and  the  evil 
only  sacramentally,  that  is,  figuratively.'^ 

These  sentiments  of  our  reformers  are  undoubtedly  embodied 
in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  One  thing  indeed  has  been  thought 
to  savour  of  a  tendency  to  Zuinglianism.  The  First  Service  Book 
of  Edward  VI., drawn  up  undoubtedly  after  Cranmer  had  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence,  contained,  as  did  all  the 
ancient  Liturgies,  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bless  the 
bread  and  wine,  Hhat  they  might  be  unto  us  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.'  This  was  omitted  in  the  Second  Service  Book,  pro- 
bably lest  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  should  thus  seem  to  be  tied 
to  the  consecrated  elements.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  depar- 
ture from  the  ancient  forms  was  this.  Whereas,  in  the  First  Ser- 
vice Book,  the  words  of  administration  were,  'The  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  Body 
and  soul  unto  eternal  life  ;'  in  the  Second  Service  Book  they  were 
merely,  '  Take  and  cat  this,  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving.'* 
This  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  reformers  believed  in  no  real 
spiritual  reception  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Eucharist,  but  only  in  a 
remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion.®  But  though  this  change 
looked  like  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  reformers  to 

^  jRcniains,  \o\,  i\i.  \>-  5>-  '  Ibid,  pp.  a88,  289. 

3  Ibid.  p.  "i^o.    *iieft  ^o N  Oi.  \\.  ^.  ^^v,"^  Ov»  ^ .  >^»  16. 
*  Taco  LUurfjiC8  of  Eduatd  Yl.  '^.  a^*;.    ^^\»  y^^t^, 
■  In  the  reign  oi  ^EWxaAietVi  W\fe\wo  ^oroA  ^«^  ^iws^xas^  ^^^'i!OQsx^'M!.\\iK^^  «^ 
aince  continued  to  be  tbvia  used  Vn  ^«i  CXivo^V. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  mere  figurists^  jet  it  is  by  no  means  certain^ 
that  some  of  the  alterations  in  the  Service  Book  were  agreeable 
to  our  leading  divines  ;*  and  notwithstanding  this  alteration^  there 
remained  numerous  statements  in  our  formularies  to  prove^  that 
a  real  but  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  was^  and  is  the  doctrine  of 
ihe  reformed  Church  of  England. 

Thus  we  are  told  in  the  exhortation  to  communion^  that  God 
^  hath  given  His  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to  die  for 
41S,  but  also  to  be  our  spiritual  food  and  sustenance  in  that  holy 
Sacrament/  It  is  said  that^  '  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  and 
lively  faith  we  receive  that  holy  Sacrament  ....  we  spiritually  eat 
the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood.'  In  what  is  called  the 
•*  prayer  of  humble  access/  we  ask  that  God  would '  give  us  grace 
so  to  eat  the  Flesh  of  His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink 
His  Blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  Body 
and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  precious  Blood.'  In  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  we  speak  of  being  'partakers  of  His  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood  /  and  in  the  post-communion  we  thank 
Ood,  that  He  doth  '  vouchsafe  to  feed  us  with  the  spiritual  food  of 
ihe  most  precious  Body  and  Blood  of  His  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  So  likewise  in  this  Article  it  is  professed,  that  '  to  them, 
•who  worthily  receive,  ....  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  par- 
taking of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a 
partaking  of  the  Blood  of  Christ.'  All  these  are  expressions  in  the 
Second  Service  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  the  Articles  drawn  up 
in  that  reign.  The  latter  part  of  the  Catechism  is  of  later  datc; 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earlier  documents.  Its  words 
are,  that '  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

In  thisXXVIIIth  Article,  as  first  drawn  up  a.d.  1552,  there  was 
a  clause  stating,  that  Christ  in  bodily  presence  is  in  Heaven,  and 
therefore  that  we  ought  not  to  confess  'the  real  and  bodily  presence 
(as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.'  This  nearly  corresponds  with  the  statement 
of  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  our  present  Communion  Service.*  Both  . 
the  clause  in  the  Article  and  the  rubric  were  omitted  in  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  lest  persons  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  belief  might  be  too 
much  ofiended  by  it;  and  many  such  were  in  the  Church,  whom 
it  was  wished  to  conciliate.  The  rubric  was  again  restored  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.     The  meaning  of  it  clearly  is,  not  to  deny  a 


^  See  above,  p.  6,  note  i. 
^  Concerning  that  rabric  see  above, 
p.  gg,  note  6,  p.  lo'j,  note  2. 


of  the  human  TnA.\aft  ol  o>«  \^<i«a^^\i»A> 
derived  to  Vt  ttom  \Jaft  'omoxk  viVOa.  V2s» 
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spiritual  but  only  a  'corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh 
and  Blood/  'and  a  consequent  adoration  of  the  elements^  as  though 
they  did  not  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances.' 

The  Homilies  are  very  express.  'Thus  much  we  must  be  sore 
to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  vain  ceremony, 
no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent  (Matt,  xxvi.) ;  but 
as  the  Scripture  saith,  The  table  of  the  Lord,  the  bread  and  cup 
of  the  Lord,  the  memory  of  Christ,  the  annunciation  of  His  death, 
yea,  the  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  a 
marvellous  incorporation,  which  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (the  very  bond  of  our  conjunction  with  Christ)  is  through 
faith  wrought  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  whereby  not  only  their 
souls  live  to  eternal  life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  to  their 
bodies  a  resurrection  to  immortality.'^     (i  Cor.  x.) 

Bishop  Jewel,  who  perhaps  was  the  chief  writer  of  this  Second 
Book  of  Homilies,  says  in  his  Apology :  'We  plainly  pronounce  in 
the  Supper,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the  Flesh  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  be  truly  exhibited  to  those  who  believe.'^  And 
again,  after  protesting  against  transubstantiation,  he  says,  '  Yet 
when  wc  say  this,  we  do  not  lower  the  Lord^s  Supper,  nor  make 
it  a  mere  frigid  ceremony.  We  assert,  that  Christ  exhibits  Him- 
self  really  present  in  the  Sacraments ;  in  baptism,  that  we  may 
put  Ilim  on ;  in  His  Supper,  that  we  may  feed  on  Him  by  faith 
and  in  spirit  .  .  . ;  and  this  we  say  is  not  done  perfunctorily,  nor 
frigidly,  but  in  very  deed  and  truly .'^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  reformers  nearly  symbolized  herein 
with  Calvin ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  they  learned  their  doctrine 
from  him.  Points  of  difference  may  be  discovered  between  them ; 
but  in  the  main,  Calvin,  Melancthon  in  his  later  views,  and  the 
Anglican  divines,  were  at  one.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  dif- 
ferent ways  of  explaining  the  spiritual  presence  among  those  who 


Divine  nature.  But  we  must  not  believe 
the  human  nature  transubstantiated  into 
the  Divine,  as  Eutyches  taught. 

St.  Augustine  observes  that  Christ, 
according  to  His  human  nature,  is  now  on 
God's  right  hand,  and  thence  shall  come 
to  judgment;  and  according  to  tliat  nature 
Jje  is  not  everywhere.  *  Cavendum  est 
enim,  ne  ita  divinitatem  adstruamus  ho- 
minis,  ut  veritatem  Corporis  auferaraus.* 
— Epiat.  187,  Tom.  11.  p.  681,  quoted 
above  p.  107,  note.  See  this  subject 
most  admirably  handled  by  Hooker,  E.  P, 

V.  55.^ 

*  Second  Booh  of  Homilies,  'Fir.st  part 
of  the  Sermon  conc^irnvng  the  Sacrament* 
-  *  Diserteque  \jiouuiic\a.m\iB  m  tcau-jw 


credentibus  vere  exhiberi  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem  Domini,  carnem  Filii  Dei.' — 
Juelli  Apologia.  Each.  Thcoiofj.  p.  lib. 

^  *  Non  tamen  cum  ista  dicimus.  exte- 
nuamus  Cojnam  Domini  aut  eam  frigidam 
tantum  creremoniam  esse  docemus.  .  .  . 
Christum  enim  asserimus,  vtre  sese  jjia- 
sentem  exhibere  in  sacramentis  suit* ;  in 
baptismo,  ut  Eum  induamus,  in  ca;n.'v,  ut 
Eum  fide  ct  spiritu  comedamus,  et  ue 
Ejus  cruce  et  sanguine  habeamus  vitaiu 
a^ternam  ;  idque  dicimus  non  perfunctorie 
et  Irigide,  seU  re  ipsa  et  vere  ftcri.' — Ibid. 
p.  129.  Compare  Noel's  Catechising  Ench. 
Tkcol.  p.  320,  where  the  same  doctrine  is 
propounded. 
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have  agreed  to  acknowledge  such  a  presence.  Bat  perhaps  the 
safest  plan  is  to  say^  that  because  it  is  spiritual^  therefore  it  needs 
must  be  mystical  And  so  Bishop  Taylor  concludes^  that  our  doc- 
trine differs  not  from  that  of  ancient  writers,  who  acknowledged 
Christ's  presence,  but  would  not  define  the  manner  of  His  presence. 
For,  he  observes  that  we  say,  '  the  presence  of  Christ  is  real,  and 
it  is  spiritual ;  and  this  account  still  leaves  the  Article  in  its  deepest 
mystery ;  because  spiritual  perfections  are  indiscernible,  and  the 
word  '  spiritual'  is  a  very  general  term,  particular  in  nothing, 
but  that  it  excludes  the  corporal  and  natural.'^ 

It  would  be  endless,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  say  much  con- 
cerning our  divines  since  the  Reformation.  Some  perhaps  who 
have  followed  Calvin  in  his  predestinarian  theory,  have  followed 
not  him,  but  Zuingle,  upon  the  Sacraments.  And  this  too  may 
have  been  the  bent  of  those,  who  afterwards  more  especially  fol- 
lowed Arminius,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.^  But  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present,  all  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  Church  have  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  appears  on  the 
face  of  our  formularies ;  agreeing  to  deny  a  corporal,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  spiritual  feeding  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  recount  the  namesof  Mede,Andrewes,  Hooker, 
Ussher,  Taylor,  Hammond,  Cosin,  Bramhall,  Pearsou,  Patrick, 
Bull,  Beveridge,  Wake,  Waterland.  All  these  have  left  us  writ- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  all  have  coincided,  with  but  very  slight 
diversity  in  the  substance  of  their  belief.  They  have  all  agreed, 
as  Hooker  writes,  ^  that  this  Sacrament  is  a  true  and  a  real 
participation  of  Christ,  who  thereby  imparteth  Himself,  even 
His  own  entire  person,  as  a  Mystical  Head  to  every  one  that 
receiveth  Him'  (Book  V.  Ixvii.  8) ;  that  Christ,  '  assisting  this 
heavenly  banquet  with  His  personal  and  true  presence,  doth  by 
His  own  Divine  power  add  to  the  natural  substance  thereof  super- 
natural efficacy,  which  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  consecrated 
elements  maketh  them  that  unto  us  which  otherwise  they  could 
not  be'  (lb.  §  1 1)  ;  so  that  'the  effect  is  a  real  transmutation  of 
our  souls  and  bodies  from  sin  to  righteousness,  &om  death  and 
corruption  to  immortality  and  life'  (§  7).  Yet  all  this  they  re- 
fused to  explain  by  saying  that  there  is  '  a  change  of  one  substance 
into  another,  or  the  kneading  up  of  both  substances,  as  it  were, 
into  one  lump'  (§  10).  Their  definitions  may  indeed  be  compre- 
hended in  the  three  words.  Real,  Spiritual^  Effectual. 


V 


*  Jer.  Taylor,  §  i.  a. 

*  There  is  a  very  pious  work  by  one 
of  the  Arzniniaa  writers  in  the  English 
Church  (Homeck*8  Crucified  Jetua).    It 


has  much  to  edify  and  spiritualize,  but, 
if  I  understand  it,  its  doctrine  is  purely 
Zuinglian. 
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Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.  The  Words  of  Institution. 

E  know  that  almost  all  the  sacrifices  among  both  Jews  and 


w 


Gentiles  were  succeeded  by  a  feast  upon  the  body  of  the 
sacrificed  victim ;  the  persons,  who  thus  fed  upon  the  sacrifice, 
declaring  their  interest  in  the  sacred  rite,  and  through  it  entering 
into  covenant  with  the  god.^  Now  the  Passover  was  the  most 
solemn  and  significant  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  types  of  our  redemption.  In  its  first  institu- 
tion it  was  ordained  that  the  lamb  should  be  slain,  evidently  in 
the  way  of  a  propitiatory  ofiering,*  in  order  that  the  destroying 
angel  which  smote  the  Egyptians,  might  not  destroy  those  for  whom 
this  offering  was  made.  Yet  no  one  had  a  claim  to  exemption  from 
the  destruction,  except  those,  on  whose  lintels  and  doorposts  the 
blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled,  and  who  had  partaken  of  the  feast 
upon  the  lamb  slain — they  and  all  their  households.'  The  feast 
was,  as  it  were,  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice;  the  efficacy  of 
the  latter  being  assured  only  to  those  who  partook  of  the  former. 
It  is  not  a  little  observable  then,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
night  before  He  suffered,  or  (if  we  take  the  Jewish  reckoning  from 
evening  to  evening)  the  very  day  on  which  He  suffered,  super- 
seded the  typical  feast  of  the  Passover  by  the  commemorative 
feast  of  the  Eucharist.  He  first,  according  to  the  Law,  ate  the 
Passover  with  His  disciples.  Then,  supper  being  ended,^  and 
probably  after  He  had  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples,^  He 
instituted  a  new  rite  appropriate  to  the  New  Covenant,  but  with 
peculiar  reference  to  the  rite  under  the  Old  Covenant.  With 
the  Passover,  by  Divine  ordinance,  there  had  been  always  eaten 
unleavened  bread ;  and,  by  immemorial  custom,  there  had  been 
four  cups  of  wine  poured  out ;  over  each  of  which  thanks  were 
offered  up,  ^  and  of  which  the  third  cup  was  specially  called  the 
cup  of  blessing.^^  Now  the  bread  and  the  wine  thus  eaten  and 
drunk  solemnly  at  the  Passover,  our  Lord  adopts  as  the  signs 
or  elements  for  the  institution  of  His  new  Sacrament.  The 
bread  at  the  Passover  was  blessed  and  broken,  the  wine  was 
blessed  and  poured  out.^     These  same  ceremonies  our  Lord  now 


Se  C  u  dworth,  Trite   Notion  of  the   I         *  /lera  t6  denryijcratf  Luke  xxii.  lo. 
Lord's  Supper,  ch.  i.  |         *  John  xiii.  2,  seq. 

^  See  the  true  sacriliclal  tvsctuTe  of  the    [         ^  Buxtorf,  Dc  Ccena  Dam.  §  22  ;  Light- 
Pawrover  proved,  CudwoTtV\,  »a  «.\>ov^,  ^^o^^V  II.  11.  ci\\'^\.vAX..'s.'s.vu  a6,  27. 
ch.  ii.  3  Exod.  xu.  1— i^.  \        "^  liv^'d^^^.,  lUd. 
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uses.  He  breaks  the  bread  and  blesses  it ;  He  pours  out  the 
Trine  and  blesses  it  In  the  feast  of  the  Passover  the  bread  and 
wine  had  been  but  subordinate ;  the  latter  not  even  of  Divine 
authority.  Our  Lord  makes  them  now  the  chief.  Before^  the 
chief  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was  slain 
and  eaten  in  commemoration  of  the  first  Passover^  in  type  and 
anticipation  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  But  now  that  the  type  was 
succeeded  by  the  antitype^  and  that  the  feast  must  therefore  be 
commemorative^  not  anticipatory^  our  Lord  puts  the  bread  and 
wine  in  place  of  the  flesh  of  the  Lamb ;  that^  as  the  latter  had 
been  eaten  as  a  type  of  Him^  so  the  former  should  be  eaten  and 
drunk  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

It  has  been  observed^  that  the  Lamb^  when  set  on  the  table  to 
be  eaten  at  the  Passover,  was  commonly  called  by  the  Jews  '  the 
body  of  the  Paschal  Lamb ;'  and  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  our  Lord,  as  adopting  otherwise  on  this  occasion  their 
customs  and  language,  should  here  also  have  alluded  to  their 
common  phrase.  They  had  spoken  of  eating  '  the  body  of  the 
lamV  (npS)il  tSfnp  *?^  *IS)J1]I),  and  when  He  blessed  the  Bread, 
He  said  of  it,  '  This  is  My  Body  ;*  as  though  He  would  say, 
*  Heretofore  you  ate  the  body  of  the  Lamb,  a  type  of  Me  to  be 
delivered  to  death  for  you.  Now  I  abrogate  this  for  ever  ;  and 
instead  I  give  you  My  Body  to  be  crucified  and  broken  for  you ; 
and  so  hereafter,  when  you  eat  this  bread,  think  not  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  which,  like  all  types,  is  now  done  away  in  Me ; 
but  believe  that  you  feed  on  My  Body  broken,  to  deliver  you, 
not  firom  Egyptian  bondage,  but  from  the  far  worse  bondage  of 
death  and  helL'^ 

Again,  when  our  Lord  had  broken  and  blessed  the  bread, 
and,  giving  it  to  His  disciples,  had  called  it  His  Body,  He  then 
took  the  cup,  poured  it  out,  blessed  it,  and  called  it  His  Blood. 
And  it  is  observable  that,  as  when  Moses  sprinkled  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  he  said  of  it,  '  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  Covenant  ;'*  so  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  giving  His  disciples 
this  cup  to  drink,  said  of  it,  '  This  is  My  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant'  (Matt.  xxvi.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  24). 

In  almost  all  respects,  then,  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
was  likened  to  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  Jews ;  most  especially  to 
the  feast  of  the  Passover.'     It  had  only  this  point  of  difference; 


^  Buxtorf,  De  Coma  Dom.  §  35 ;  Light- 
foot,  M.  J7.  on  Luke  xxU,  ig, 
'  Exod.  xxiv.  8 ;  Heb,  ix.  20. 


onr  Saviour  wad  B.\*  ^\Wi\^\«ak  \v^  Ni^swc^ 
eating  tliePaac\i«JL\»Mi\i  ot  xioX.^X^^^^^^^'^^ 
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that^  whereas  in  all  the  ancient  feasts  the  victim  was  actually 
kiU^,  and  then  its  natural  body  was  eaten ;  here  the  feast  was 
instituted  (though  on  the  day  of  His  deaths  yet)  before  our  Uessed 
Lord  was  crucified,  and  bread  and  wine  were  substituted  in  the 
room  of  His  natural  Flesh  and  Slood.  Yet  the  bread  and  wine  He 
called  His  Body  and  Blood ;  eyen  as  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  was 
called  the  body  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  And  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
infer  that,  as  die  flesh  of  the  old  sacrifice  was  never  called  the  Body 
of  Christ,  but  (what  it  really  was)  the  body  of  the  lamb,  and  as  on 
the  contrary  the  elements  in  the  newly-founded  feast  were  called 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so  the  new-  festival  must  have  had 
a  closer  connexion  with  the  great  and  true  sacrifice,  than  had  the 
slaughtered  victim,  which  represented  Him  in  the  old  FestivaL 
The  bread  and  wine  were  His  Body  and  Blood,  in  a  sense  beyond 
that  in  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
merely  in  a  figure,  but  in  more  than  a  figure. 

Noir  this  the  very  nature  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect 
Under  the  Law  were  mere  lifeless  ceremonies;  but  under  the 
Gospel  is  substance^  instead  of  shadow.  Under  the  Law  there 
were  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts;  and  the  feast  was  therefore  on 
the  flesh  of  slain  beasts.  But  under  the  Gospel  there  is  no 
sacrifice,  but  of  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice 
must  therefore  be  a  feeding  upon  Him ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
though  the  Law  was  true  as  coming  from  God,  yet  emphaticaUy 
and  peculiarly  the  Gospel  is  t?ie  truth.  Hence,  if  in  the  legal 
ceremony  there  was  a  true  feeding  upon  the  victim,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  Gospel  Sacrament  there  is  a  true  feeding  on 
the  Saviour.  And  yet  once  more,  the  Law  was  carnal,  but  the 
Gospel  is  spiritual.     And  so,  whereas  the  Paschal  festival  involved 


inRtituted  the  Eucharist ;  the  ground  for 
the  question  being  that  other  well-known 
doubt,  viz.  Was  the  Thursday  or  the  Fri- 
day the  day  on  which  the  Passover  ought 
to  be  eaten  ?  However  this  latter  may  be 
solved,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  evad- 
ing the  force  of  Luke  xxii.  15  :  *With 
desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  Hi'ffer.*  (Comp.  Matt, 
xxvi.  17 — 19;  Mark  xiv.  12—10.)  The 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  this.  The  command- 
ment was  that  the  Passover  should  be  slain 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  moiHh,  *  between  the 
two  evenings,'  D^piVH  ]^3  (Exod.  xii. 
6) ;  that  is  to  say,  from  t\iQ  e\eii\Tv\f  ol  \.\i« 
14th  to  the  evening  o{  t\ie  i^Wi  ^^  ol\^i^ 


\ 


month,  according  to  the  common  Jewish 
mode  of  counting  time.  Thus  our  Lord 
ate  the  Passover  on  the  right  day,  i.c  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  ;  yet  He  was  cru- 
cified on  tho  same  day  ;  for  from  eveniDg 
to  eveniug  was  but  a  single  day.  And 
this  will  solve  all  the  difficulty  in  John 
xviii.  28  ;  for  many  of  the  Jews  may  not 
have  eaten  the  Passover  on  the  niorniD<^ 
of  the  Friday,  though  our  Lord  had  e:it(;n 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  Thursday.  S«e 
Duty  of  Observing  the  Christian  *S<xi6aM, 
by  iSamuel  Lee,  D.D.,  &c.  note  15 ;  where 
he  quotes  the  Gemara  on  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  in  confirmation  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Ezod.  xii.  6. 
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a  carnal  eating  of  the  typical  sacrifice ;  we  infer^  that  the  Eucha- 
listic  festival  would  involve  a  spiritual  eating  of  the  true  Sacrifice. 
And  hence^  as  in  all  respects  the  Passover  squared  well  with  the 
place  it  occupied  in  its  own  dispensation^  the  Eucharist  would  fall 
into  its  place  in  the  higher  dispensation-  The  one  a  feast  on  a. 
sacrifice ;  the  other  a  feast  on  a  Sacrifice.  The  one  on  the  lamb; 
the  other  on  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  one  true ;  the  other  true. 
But  the  one  carnally  true ;  the  other  spiritually,  and  therefore 
even  more  true. 

There  are  three  things  especially  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of 
institution ;   i  the  blessing,  2  the  declaration^  3  the  command. 

I  The  blessing.  '  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it:'  so  say 
St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  26)  and  St.  Mark  (xiv.  22).  This  was  the 
custom  with  the  Jews.  The  master  of  the  house  pronounced  over 
the  bread  a  form  of  benediction,  placing  both  his  hands  upon  it. 
And  this  blessing,  we  are  told,  was  by  them  called  ^"^P  %,e.  sane* 
tification^^  Whether  or  not  our  Lord  adopted  the  common  form 
of  words  we  cannot  tell.  At  all  events,  He  gave  utterance  to 
some  words  of  blessing,  whereby  He  set  apart  the  bread  from  ita 
common  use,  to  a  new,  sacramental  and  sacred  purpose. 

For  blessed  [hv\oyr]aaq)  St.  Luke  (xxii.  1 7)  and  St  Paul  (i  Cor. 
xi.  24)  have  gave  thanks  (cij^a/oKTr^trac).  The  words  seem  nearly 
synonymous.  They  are  so  used  concerning  the  blessing  of  the 
bread,  when  our  Lord  fed  the  foiu*  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Mark  viii.  6,  7);  the  Vulgate  translates  {ivyapiaria)  by  benedictio 
( I  Cor.  xiv.  1 6)  :  and  the  Hebrew  word  T!?5  to  bless,  is  rendered 
indifferently  by  words,  which  signify  either  blessing  or  thanksgiving. 
And  so,  no  doubt,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  when  consecrating  this 
bread  to  a  sacred  ordinance,  gave  thanks  to  G-od  His  Father,  and 
with  the  thanksgiving  joined  a  blessing  ;  which  changed  the  bread, 
not  in  substance,  not  in  quantity,  not  in  quality — ^but  in  use,  in 
purpose,  in  sanctity ;  so  that,  what  before  was  common,  now  be- 
came sacramental  bread ;  even  the  sacrament  and  mystery  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.2 

%     From  the  blessing  wc  pass  to  the  declaration  : 

*  Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  Body.'  So  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  St.  Paul.  St.  Luke  adds,  'which  is  given  for  you'  (xxii.  19); 
St.  Paul,  'which  is  broken  for  you'  (i  Cor.  xi.  24). 

There  is  a  little  more  difference  in  their  account  of   the  cup» 


^  Buxtorf,  as  above,  §  46. 
'  Hid.  §  48,     Compare  Wafeerland,  On  t/te  EucKainst,  <^.  n  .  v 
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43t.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  wy,  *  This  cup  is  My  Blood  of  the 
New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many/  St.  Luke  and  St.  Panl 
say^ '  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  Blood/ 

We  have  already  compared  these  phrases  with  the  Jewish  fi>rm 
x>f  speech,  and  seen  how  the  one  throws  light  upon  the  other. 
We  have  seen  also  reason  to  infer,  that  the  ordinance  thos 
instituted  was  for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual  feast  upon  the  one 
true  Sacrifice,  a  feeding  on  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Christ 
But  we  have  now  come  to  a  point,  where  those,  who  believe  in 
the  verity  of  the  feeding  upon  Christ,  branch  off  from  each  other 
into  two  opposed  and  unhappily  hostile  divisions.  The  Anglican 
admits,  that  the  words  of  institution  assure  us  of  the  blessing  of 
feeding  upon  Christ,  and  give  us  ground  to  call  the  consecrated 
^elements  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  But  the  Romanist  maintains, 
that  they  moreover  assure  us,  that  the  bread,  when  blessed,  no 
longer  remains  bread,  but  has  become  substantially  the  very 
natural  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  in  a  like  manner  the  wine  His 
natural  Blood.  The  Romanist  reasons  from  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  the  duty  reverently  to  believe  what  Christ  has 
spoken.  '  This  is  My  Body  /  therefore  it  is  no  longer  bread. 
And  to  make  it  clearer,  they  say  that,  '  whereas  the  substantive 
'  bread^  {aprog)  is  masculine,  the  relative  ^Mw'  (  rouro)  is  neuter ; 
and  that  therefore  the  word  this  means  not,  '  This  Bread  is  My 
Body;  but  on  the  contrary  means,  This,  which  is  no  longer 
bread,  is  My  Body/^  The  grammatical  argument  is  too  futile  to 
keep  us  long.  Bread,  being  a  thing  without  life,  though  in  Greek 
and  Latin  it  is  expressed  by  a  masculine  substantive,  in  well 
nigh  all  languages  might  be  referred  to  by  a  neuter  pronoun ; 
and  though  we  could  not  say.  Hoc  est  frater  meu^ ;  yet  we  may 
say.  Hoc  est  aqua^  or  Hoc  est  panis.  Nay !  would  it  not  have 
been  a  more  singular  mode  of  speech,  if  our  Lord,  when  He  took 
the  bread  in  His  hand,  instead  of  saying  concerning  it,  tovto 
hoc,  this  thing,  had  said,  ovTog,  hie,  he  ? 

But  more  weight  lies  in  the  verb  zarl,  is ;  and  yet,  if  no 
better  argument  than  its  use  could  be  adduced,  we  must  admit 
that  the  mere  figurists  have  almost  as  strong  ground  as  the  tran- 
substantialists.  If  the  simple  use  of  the  substantive  verb  proves 
an  absolute  change  of  substance,  how  are  we  to  interpret  '  The 
seed  is  the  word ;  the  field  is  the  world ;  the  reapers  are  the 
angels ;   the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  I  am  the  door ;  I 


^  BeWarmVa^  liCa.  i.  ^  E\wiKaTw».\oi^  Oti.  il. 
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am  the  vine  ?'^  We  cannot  here  understand  a  substantial  change^ 
but  must  admit  a  figure  of  speech.  And  so^  in  truths  we  must, 
admit  in  the  Eucharist ;  for  though  we  acknowledge  Christ^s^ 
presence^  and  not  only  acknowledge  but  rejoice  in  it ;  yet  we  hold 
not  that  presence  to  be  in  the  material  bread ;  nor  can  these  words 
prove  that  it  is  there.  The  passage,  which  perhaps  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  this^  is  that  wherein  St.  Paul  says,  that  '  That 
Bock  wi^  Christ'  (i  Cor.  x.  4).  It  is  indeed  generally  contended^, 
that  the  Bock  was  Christ  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech ;  and  hence 
the  illustration  is  urged  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  figurists.. 
But  this  is  scarcely  true.  If  the  illustration  be  correctly  inter- 
preted, it  will  prove  the  real,  but  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  The  Apostle's  argument  is  strictly  this :  The 
IsraeUtes,  in  their  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  were,  like  Chris- 
tians,  subjects  of  grace.  Christ  followed,  and  Christ  fed  them. 
They  had  bread  from  Heaven,  and  drank  out  of  the  rock ;  and  as 
the  literal  manna  fed  their  bodies,  so  there  was  a  heavenly  manna 
prepared  for  their  spuls.  And  as  from  the  rock  of  stone  Moses, 
called  forth  the  stream  of  water ;  so  there  was  with  them  also  a 
spiritual  Bock,  by  which  their  souls  were  watered;  and  that 
spiritual '  Bock  was  Christ.'  It  was  not  then,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  spiritual  Rock  was  a  figure  of  Christ.  The  rock  of  stone 
was  a  figure  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  Rock — ^  that  Bock  was 
Christ'  So  it  is  in  the  Eucharist.  The  bread  in  the  Eucharist, 
is  an  emblem  of  the  bread  of  life !  but  that  Bread  is  Christ.  As 
with  the  natural  rock  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  present  the 
Spiritual  Bock,  which  is  Christ :  so  with  the  natural  bread  in  the 
Sacrament,  there  is  present  the  Spiritual  Bread,  which  is  Christ's 
Body. 

And  next  for  the  cup.  Our  Lord  calls  it,  '  My  Blood  of  the 
new  Covenant ;'  or,  according  to  St.  Luke, '  The  new  Covenant  in 
My  Blood  ^  which  is  shed  for  you.'  The  reference  here  to  the 
language  of  the  old  Testament,  and  to  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  has 
been  already  noticed.^     K  we  take  the  words  as  recorded  by  St. 


^  See  Taylor,  Real  Pretence^  sect.  vi. 

*  I  unhesitatiogly  translate  Covenant^ 
not  Testament,  believing  that  SiaOifiicrf 
should  always  in  the  Bible  be  rendered 
Covenant.  The  only  apparent  exception 
is  in  Heb.  ix.  15 — 20.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, Covenant  will  probably  make  the 
more  pertinent  sense.  See  Professor 
Scholefield's  EtrUs  for  a  New  Trandation 
ad  h,  I. 


•  Toxno  rb  won^piov  ^  Katvii  SiaOiljicrf 
iv  T^  atfiarL  /tou,  rb  ivip  ifiup  iKxwb^ 
fuvw  (Luke  xxii.  20).  The  participle 
properly  agrees  with  ironfjpioy,  though  it 
may  by  a  solecism  refer  to  at/jia.  Tiight- 
foot,  ir.ff.  in  loe,  says  :  '  This  seems  to 
have  reference  to  that  cup  of  wine  which 
was  every  day  ^^t^  wA  ycl  ^^  ^aSxi^s.- 
ofteriuga  m  t\\e  ^a5\^  %wsnSkSi^^  Vst  ^is»x. 
I  also  ^aa  ]^UTed  ou\i  lot  ^-a  wajMaftSs^.^^- 
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Matthew  and  St.  Mark, '  This  is  My  Blood  of  the  new  Covenant 
ihey  will  mean, '  As  in  the  old  dispensation  God  made  covenant 
with  Israel  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  so  now  He  makes  covenant 
with  Christians  through  the  Blood  of  Christ ;  and  this  wine  is 
the  emblem  of  that  Blood,  and  the  means  of  partaking  of  its 
•benefits/  If  we  take  St.  Luke's  version  (which  is  also  St.  Paul's), 
then  we  must  understand,  '  The  blood  of  old  was  the  sign  and 
pledge  of  the  Covenant,  the  medium  of  ratification.  The  cup 
is  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  new  Covenant,  which  is  now  to  be 
Tatified  in  my  Blood.' 

In  either  case  we  see  obviously  in  the  Eucharist  a  federal  rite. 
As  sacrifices,  and  especially  feasts  on  sacrifices,  were  the  means  of 
ratifying  covenants  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and 
KJod ;  so  the  Eucharistic  feast  upon  the  Sacrifice  is  the  means  of 
ratifying  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  His  people.  The 
Blood  of  the  Covenant  was  shed  upon  the  cross.  So  peace  has 
been  made.  But  the  peace  is  accepted,  and  the  covenant  assured 
by  this  sacred  banquet ;  where  we  are  God's  guests,  and  where  the 
spiritual  food  spread  for  us  is  the  Lamb  slain  for  our  sins,  and 
where  our  souls  may  be  washed  by  His  most  precious  Blood.^ 

3  The  third  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  is  the  command,  '  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me' 
(Luke  xxii.  19 ;   i  Cor.  xi.  24,  25). 

This  do,  rovro  'irouir^.  Hoc  facite.  Do  what  ?  Make  My 
Body  ?  Sacrifice  Me  ?  If  our  Lord  had  commanded  them  to 
make  His  Body ;  why  did  He  say,  '  in  remembrance  of  Me'  ? 
Kemembrance  and  actual  bodily  presence  are  incompatible  ideas. 
Besides,  did  our  Lord  then  sacrifice  Himself?  Surely  not. 
It  was  the  next  morning,  that  He  ofiered  up  Himself  a  Sacrifice ; 
not  then,  when  He  sat  with  them  at  meat.  But  just  as,  when 
the  first  Passover  was  instituted,  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
*to  keep  this  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever'  (Exod.  xii.  14; 
xiii.  10) — to  sacrifice  the  lamb  and  eat  it,  as  they  had  been 
instracted  by  Moses ;  so  the  disciples  are  commanded  to  observe 
this  new  feast,  even  as  they  were  instructed  by  their  Master  and 
Lord.  '  Do  this,'  i.e.  '  Do  what  you  now  see  Me  do,'  Break  the 
bread,  bless  it,  and  consecrate  it;  then  distribute  amongyourselves, 
and  eat  it ;  and  likewise  with  the  wine.  And  this  all  is  to  be  done 
'  in  remembrance  of  Me.'     The  Passover  was  in  remembrance  of 


ins.     So  that  ttie  btoad  nuij  \i»i'^^  t^W  \  «sA>^<^cK^\k\A>^^^wvTi^^l\k<^drink-offbr- 
ence  to  the  body  o£  Ui©  ^\y  twsnSiw^  \  Na^.^      ^'Sjftfe^x^^^xN^s^^A^awCT^^tu'iv. 


flina 
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-tte  deliverance  from  Egypt  arid  from  the  destruction  of  the  firat- 
bom;  and  when  it  was  kept^  the  Israelites  were  to  tell  their 
children  what  the  ordinance  meant  (Exod.  xiii.  8).  But  this 
Sacrament  is  a  remembrance  of  greater  deliverance^  and  of  that 
gracious  Master,  who  wrought  the  deliverance;  and  ^as  often 
«s  we  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup^  we  do  show  the  Lord^s 
death  till  He  come'  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  In  all  ways  therefore  it  may 
%e  a  remembrance  of  Christ ;  but  specially  it  is  a  remembrance  of 
His  death.  It  is  a  memorial,  a  showing  forth  of  that  sacrifice, 
which  He  offered  on  the  cross,  and  which  we  feed  upon  in  our 
souls.  As  it  is  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice,  so  may  it  be 
•called  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  But,  as  Christ  was  Himself 
present  alive  when  He  instituted  the  ordinance,  and  as  He  did  not 
4hen  offer  up  Himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  nor  hold  in  His  own 
sacred  Hands  His  own  crucified  Body ;  so  we  believe  not,  that  we 
;are  commanded  to  offer  Him  up  afresh,  or  that  we  are  to  expect 
to  feed  upon  His  natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  His  Body  has  been 
offered  up  once  for  all,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice.  We 
present  the  remembrance  of  that  sacrifice  to  God,  we  tell  it  out 
to  the  world,  we  believe  that,  whilst  we  eat  the  symbols  naturally, 
we  feed  upon  the  Saviour  spiritually ;  but  we  have  no  warrant  to 
believe,  and  we  could  find  no  greater  comfort  in  believing  that 
CJhrist  was  to  be  newly  sacrificed  every  day,  and  His  material  Flesh 
and  Blood  to  be  eaten  and  dnmk  by  our  bodily  mouths. 

II.  Our  Lord* 8  discourse  at  Capernaum.     John  vi 

A  great  many,  both  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  divines  and  of  the 
mere  figurists,  have  denied,  that  the  discourse  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John  has  any  reference  to  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
motive  of  such  denial  is  obvious ;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
admit  that  the  Eucharist  is  there  referred  to, without  also  admitting 
that  no  material  presence  is  tenable,  and  at  the  same  time,  that 
some  real  spiritual  feeding  of  the  soul  is  promised.  It  is  said 
indeed,  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  before  the  Eucharist  was 
instituted,  and  therefore  could  not  have  applied  to  it:  an  argument, 
which  must  surely  seem  very  strange,  if  we  consider  how  very 
much  our  Lord's  discourses  are  anticipatory  and  prophetic.  Indeed 
almost  all  His  teachings  seem  suitable  to  instruct  His  followers  in 
'  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  the  things  that 
were  to  be  in  His  Church  and  reign  upon  earth,  rather  than  suitable 
to  the  time  of  His  bodily  presence.  So  His  diiscoxSiX^^^^^^^'^- 
Renins  was  as  much  anticipatory  of  the  iiis^tvx\AOTL  ol  Xi^^M'NaKsv^  "^^ 
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this  discourse  at  Capernaum  was  of  the  institution  of  the  H0I7 
Communion.  And^  to  bring  but  one  more  ezainplej  if  our  Lord 
be  never  supposed  to  speak  and  to  teach^  but  concerning  things 
already  revealed  and  manifested ;  what  could  have  been  His  mean- 
ing in  His  many  declarations  that  Christians  'must  take  up  their 
Cross  and  follow  Him  '/^  when  as  yet  all  those  who  heard  Him 
knew  not  for  certain^  that  He  would  die  at  all,  and  most  assuredly 
understood  not '  what  death  He  should  die  V 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  that  the  mystery  of  the  discourse  in 
St.  John  vi.  required  something  to  make  it  intelligible.  Many 
even  of  our  Lord's  disciples  were  so  offended  at  it,  that  they  at 
once  '  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him'  (ver.  66).  What 
so  sorely  puzzled  them  must  doubtless  have  sunk  deep  into  their 
memories;  and  when  next  our  blessed  Saviour  used  the  same 
language  as  He  had  used  on  this  memorable  occasion,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  His  first  words  would  recur  with  all  their  force,  and 
that  the  teaching  of  the  first  discourse  would  be  coupled  with  that 
of  the  second  ?  Now  the  only  occasions,  on  which  we  read  that 
Jesus  said  anything  about  eating  His  Flesh  and  drinking  His 
Blood,  were,  first  in  this  instance  at  Capernaum,  secondly  at  the 
last  Passover,  when  He  instituted  the  Eucharist.  How  the  disciples 
who  heard  both  discourses  could  fail  to  couple  them  together,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive.  In  the  former,  inestimable  blessings  were  said 
to  accompany  the  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood: 
in  the  latter,  a  special  mode  appeared  to  be  pointed  out,  by  which 
His  Body  and  Blood  might  be  eaten  and  drunken.  Both,  no 
doubt,  sounded  strange  and  wonderful.  Those,  who  wondered  at 
them  both,  would  naturally  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  to 
see  if  the  one  would  not  explain  the  other. 

And  surely  the  one  does  explain  the  other.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St.  John  we  read,  that  our  Lord  had  just  fed  five  thousand  men 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  They,  who  had  seen  the  miracle^ 
on  the  next  day  followed  Jesus :  but,  as  He  well  knew,  not  for 
spiritual  blessing,  but  that  they  might  again  be  fed  and  be  filled 
(v.  2,6).  To  this  carnal  and  unbelieving  multitude  He  enjoins 
'  that  they  should  labour  not  for  earthly,  but  for  spiritual  food, 
which  endurethunto  everlasting  life*  (v.  27) ;  and  taking  occasion 
of  their  own  reference  to  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  (v.  3 1),  He 
tells  them,  that,  as  God  gave  their  fathers  manna,  so  now  He 
would  give  them  '  true  Bread  from  Heaven'  (v.  33).      He  then 


1  See  Matt.  x.  3^,  ^V\.  i\  \  'i&wV^Kvi.  'ix.x.  a\\\j!^^\s^  •v>,,x«.-r\. 
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declares  Himself  to  be  '  the  Bread  of  life :'  and  adds^  ^  he  that 
Cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger^  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me 
shall  never  thirst'  (v.  35),  Le,  neither  hanger  nor  thirsty  because^ 
thus  coming  and  believing^  he  shall  be  fed  upon  the  Bread  of  life. 
The  Jews^  who  were  present^  now  begin  to  murmur.     They  disbe- 
lieve the  Saviour's  saying  that  He  had  come  down  from  Heaven^ 
supposing  that  they  knew  both  His  father  and  His  mother.     He 
then  goes  on,  not  to  explain  His  statements,  but  to  enforce,  and 
rather  put  them  with  more  mystery  and  difficulty.    He  tells  them 
that,  not  only  had  He  come  down  from  Heaven,  that  not  only  was 
He  the  Bread  of  life,  but  that  whereas  their  fathers  ate  manna  and 
died,  yet  those  who  should  eat  that  Bread,  should  never  die.    And 
then,  most  startling  words  of  all.  He  says,  that  the  bread  which 
He  should  give  was  His  Mesh,  which  He  would  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world  (v.  51).     And  when  this  saying  caused  fresh  striving 
amongst  them.  He  adds, '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye 
eat  the  Mesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  •  .  .  My  Mesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  Blood  is  drink 
indeed.  ...  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father;  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me'  (w.  53-57)  • 
Now  those  who  tell  us,  that  this  had  no  reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  say  that  nothing  is  here  meant  but  that  faith  in  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  great  means  of  imion  to  Christ,  and  that 
which  raises  us  to  life  and  immortality.      But  surely  Calvin^s  be- 
lief, that  something  more  express  and  sublime  is  intended  by  such 
striking  language,  must  commend  itself  to  our  reason.     It  is  not 
the  way  of  Scripture  to  expound  to  us  simple  doctrines  by  such 
mysterious  language  ;  but  rather  by  simple  figures  and  analogies 
to  bring  down  deep  doctrines  in  some  degree  to  the  level  of  our 
capacities.     Yet,  if  all  this  doctrine  be  merely  to  teach  us,  that 
we  must  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  we  have  an  example  of 
most  difficult  language,  and,  we  may  add,  language  most  likely  to 
give  offence,  in  order  to  express  what  requires  no  figures  to  make 
it  intelligible,  when  simply  and  plainly  stated.     But  if  it  be  true^ 
that  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  to  those  who  come  to  Him 
believing.  He,  in  some  manner  far  above  our  comprehension,  so 
communicates   His  blessed   Self,  so  joins  them  to   Him  by  an 
ineffable  union,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  Him,  and 
He  with  them,  that  He  dwelleth  in  them  and  they  in  Him,  that 
as  He  liveth  by  the  Father  so  they  by  Him ; — if  tTaia  ^sA  HX«i 
like  of  this  be  true,  then  can  we  undeistaiiflL,  >ik"BX  ^wxi^  ^^^^ 
laoguagej  some  strong  metaphors  may  "be  ueefl&il  to  ex.Y^^»3^  "^^ 
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doctrine,  and  that  the  greater  and  more  mysterious  the  blessings 
the  stranger  and  more  hard  to  understand  may  be  the  language. 

Now,  certainly  it  is  trae,  that  the  faithful  Christian  lives  by 
union  to  the  glorified,  divine  humanity  of  his  Lord.  Christ,  who 
is  one  with  the  Father  by  his  Godhead,  becomes  one  with  His 
disciples  by  His  Manhood :  and  by  an  union  with  us,  which  is 
ineffable,  and  to  be  comprehended  only  by  a  devout  and  reverent 
believing,  He  supports,  sustains  and  feeds  that  spiritual  life,  which 
He  creates  in  us.  That  this  is  one  chief  fruit  of  His  incarnation, 
all  Scripture  bears  witness.  That  this,  and  perhaps  much  more  than 
this,  is  taught  in  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question.  And  although  faith  is  an  essential  instrument 
for  enabling  us  to  receive  such  blessing  (see  v.  35) ;  yet  something 
much  deeper  and  sublimer  than  the  mere  act  of  believing  is  plainly 
intended  by  it — even  that  in  spirit  we  are  truly  joined  to  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Great  Head  and  Lord ;  that  our  whole  spiritual 
man  is  sustained  and  nourished  by  Him  ;  that  by  His  life  we  live; 
by  His  might  and  power  our  weakness  is  upheld  and  strengthened. 
We  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  this  is  all  the  mystery  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  language  of  our  Lord.  But  this  we  may  boldly  affirm 
is  the  character,  though  it  be  not  the  sum  of  the  mystery.  And, 
when  we  come  to  find  the  like  language  used  by  Him  concerning 
the  holy  ordinance,  which  He  established  at  His  passion ;  can  we 
fail  to  infer,  that  with  that  ordinance,  rightly  and  faithfully 
partaken  of,  are  communicated  those  very  blessings,  which  in  the 
discourse  at  Capernaum  are  so  marvellously  expressed  ? 

Such  thoughts  must  free  us  from  the  frigid  notions  of  the 
disciples  of  Zuinglius  ;  but  will  they  lead  us  to  the  carnal  notions 
of  the  transubstantialists  ?  Most  surely,  No  !  There  are  two  state- 
ments, in  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  quite  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  material  presence.  One  is,  where  our  Lord  tells  us,  that 
whosoever  eats  of  the  bread  of  Ufe  shall  ^not  die^  (ver.  51),  ^ shall 
live  for  ever^  (ver.  58) :  that  ^he  who  eateth  His  Flesh  and  drinketh 
His  Blood,  hath  eternal  life^  (ver.  54).  Now,  if  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  communion  are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
Body  and  Blood ;  then  every  unworthy  partaker,  notwithstanding 
his  unworthiness,  partakes  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood ;  and  hence, 
according  to  this  chapter,  eating  the  bread  of  life  shall  '  not  die'— 
*  shall  live  for  ever' — *  hath  eternal  life.'  He  cannot  eat,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  to  condemnation,  but  must  eat  to  salvation.  The  other 
statement  is  strongeT  ^\SsX.  N^V^tjl  xXvqsr^  ^V<^  \ssard^  murmured 
at  our  Lord^a  -pTomse  \;o  i^^fi^  >i>aKai^\\Xi^\^  '^^^  \is^^^^;*s^. 
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Jesus  said  unto  them^  ^  Doth  this  offend  you  ?     What  and  if  ye 
shall  see  {eav  ovi^  OBwpYire)  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  where  He  was 
before  ?     It  is,  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth^  the  flesh  profiteth  no- 
thing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you^  they  are  spirit^  and  they 
are  life*  (w.  61 — 63),     Do  My  words  offend  you  ?     If  ye  see  Me 
ascend  where  I  was  before,  how  then  will  ye  judge?     Will  ye 
then  be  still  more  offended,  thinking  My  words  still  more  im- 
.possible  ?     Or  will  ye  then  begin  to  understand  the  truth,  and 
to  know  that  they  must  be  spiritually  interpreted  ?    The  mistake, 
je  have  made,  is  that  ye  have  interpreted  them  carnally.     But  it 
is  the  spirit  which  profiteth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.      The 
words,  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life. 
Such  was  the  obvious  meaning  of  our  Lord's  reply ;  and  it  pene- 
trates to  the  very  depths  of  the  difficulty.     The  meaning  of  the 
•discourse  was  all  spiritual.     The  feeding  on  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  is  a  spiritual  feeding.     No  other  feeding  profits.     It  would 
•do  no  good.     To  eat  the  material  substance  of  His  Flesh,  and 
'  drink  the  material  substance  of  His  Blood,  would  be  useless.     It 
is  the  spirit  only  which  gives  life ;  and  the  words,  which  He  had 
spoken,  were  spirit  and  life.     And  be  it  noted,  whether  the  dis- 
course did,  by  anticipation,  concern  the  Eucharist,  or  whether 
it  did  not,  yet  this  much  is  clear :  we  have  it  revealed  in  the  un- 
failing and  unerring  words  of  our  Redeemer,  that  carnally  to  eat 
His  Flesh  and  drink  His  Blood  would  profit  us  nothing:    and 
therefore  we  may  be  assured  infallibly,  that  such  a  carnal  feeding, 
being  profitless,  would  never  have  been  ordained  by  Him  in  a 
Sacrament  for  His  Church. 

III.  The  statements  of  St.  Paul. 

These  occur  in  i  Cor.  x.  and  i  Cor.  xi. 

The  argument  from  the  former  chapter  (i  Cor.  x.)  is  of  this 
nature.  The  Christians  of  Corinth,  living  among  idolaters,  were 
tempted  to  join  in  idol-feasts,  at  which  meats,  that  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  were  solemnly  and  religiously  eaten.  However 
innocent  it  may  be  to  eat  meat  of  any  kind,  St.  Paul  points  out, 
that  it  is  no  longer  innocent,  when  the  eating  it  implies  a  partici- 
pating in  an  idolatrous  ceremony,  especially  an  idolatrous  sacrifice. 
He,  that  partakes  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  declares  thereby  his  respect 
for  the  sacrifice  and  his  interest  in  it.  He  claims  to  be  a  partaker 
-of  the  sacrifice.  The  Apostle  illustrates  this  in  thiefc  \i«5^  >  ^«:«X. 
•by  our  participation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  m  \)cife  l£iwx3a»f«^» 
y{yv.  x6j  ly);  secondly ,  by  the  Jews'  participatioii.  m  VSaa  ^w2t&«R». 
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of  which  they  eat :  thirdly,  by  the  heathen's  participation  of  the 
sacrifices  of  demon-gods.    To  take  the  last  two  illustrations  first. 
He  observes  with  regard  to  '  Israel  after  the  flesh/  that  '  they 
which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  are  partakers  {Koivtovol)  of  the  altar.*^ 
That  is  to  say,  by  eating  of  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice,  they  hare 
a  share,  a  participation  in  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  offered  on- 
the  altar  (v.  i8).     As  for  the  Grentiles,  he  says,  that  they  offer 
sacrifice,  not  to  God,  bat  to  demon-gods  (Sac/noycocc) ;  and  it  is. 
unbecoming   in   Christians    to   be    partakers    or  commnnicants 
{Koiv(i)vol)  of  demon-gods.     Nay !  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  to 
drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demon-gods ;   to- 
partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  table  of  demon-gods  (vr.  20,, 
ai) ;  the  'table  of  demon-gods'  here  meaning  the  feast  upon  the 
heathen  sacrifices ;  '  the  table  of  the  Lord,'  meaning  the  banquet 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  probably  alluding  to  Malachi  i.  7, 
12;  where  the  expression  'table  of  the  Lord,'  is  used  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  word  '  altar,'  and  refers  to  the  sacrificial 
feasting  connected  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices.     In  juxtaposition 
then,  and  immediate  comparison  with  these  feasts  on  Jewish  and 
heathen  ofiferings,  St.  Paul  places  the  Christian  festival  of  the 
Eucharist ;  and  as  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Israelites  in 
their  feasts  were  partakers  of  the  altar,  and  the  heathen  partook 
of  the  tabic  of  devils ;  so  he  says,  Christians  partake  of  the  Lord's 
table.     But  more  than  this,  he  asks,  '  the  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  a  joint-partaking  {Koivwvia)  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ  ?     The  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  joint -partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  ?     For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and 
one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  Bread'  (w.  16, 17). 
The  natural  signification  of  the  word  Kowwvia  and  the  sense  de- 
duciblc  from  the  context,  require  that  it  should  be  rendered,  as 
above,  joint-partaking  or  joint-participation}     The  parallel  is  Ixj- 
tween  partaking  of  idol  sacrifices,  partaking  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  . 
and  partaking  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  i,e,  Christ.      And  the 
17th  verse  is  added  to  show,  that  by  such  participation  there  is  a 
joint  fellowship,  not  only  with  Christ,  the  Head,  but  with  His 
whole  Body  the  Church. 

Now,  what  must  we  infer  from  this  teaching  ?     Does  it  not 


^  Kolvos  commoD,  Koivbuj  to  make 
common,  impart,  KOLvuspb^  a  partaker, 
KOLvuvla  participation.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral meauiDj^;.     Koivwv/a  means  also  close 


ordinarily  uses  Koivuvia  for  partalinc. 
See  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  13.  Comp.  kou'Wo*. 
I  Cor.  X.  18.  In  Kom.  xv.  26,  Heb.  viiJ* 
16,  KOivuvia  is  communication. 


\ 
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j>lainly  tell  us^  that  the  feeding  at  the  Lord's  table  corresponds  with 
the  feeding  at  the  Jewish  altar  and  the  heathen  idol-feasts ;  that^ 
as  the  latter  gave  them  participation  in  their  sacrifices  and  their 
^emou-gods,  so  the  former  gives  us  participation  in  Christ's  Body 
<and  Blood  ?  This  much  we  cannot^  and  we  would  not  deny.  The 
bread  and  wine  are  to  us  means  or  instruments^  whereby^  through 
God's  grace^  we  become  partakers  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  must  we  therefore  infer, 
that  we  partake  of  Christ's  Body,  naturally  and  materially  ?  The 
Tery  words  appear  to  teach  us  otherwise.  If  there  were  a  real 
change  of  the  elements  into  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood ;  it 
seems  altogether  unaccountable,  that  the  force  of  the  argument 
should  have  been  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
^oivtovia,  participation,  K  the  bread  be  literally  and  substantially 
the  Body,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  say, '  Is  not  the 
bread  which  we  break,  Christ's  Body  ?'  And  the  inference  would 
he  immediate ;  Can  we  eat  Christ's  Body  and  demon-sacrifices 
together?  The  word  Koivwvla  on  which  the  peculiar  strength  of 
the  passage  depends,  whilst  it  clearly  points  to  the  Eucharistic 
elements  as  ordained  means  to  enable  us  to  partake  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  yet  shows  too  that  they  are  means  of  par- 
iakinff,  not  themselves  changed  into  the  substance,  of  that  which 
they  represent.  They  are  ordained,  that  we  may  partake  of 
Christ ;  but  they  are  not  Christ  themselves. 

The  other  passage  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  19 — 30)  has  the  same 
object  as  that  which  we  have  just  considered ;  namely,  to  increase 
our  reverence  for  ^  the  dignity  of  this  holy  mystery.'  The  early 
Christians  appear  to  have  joined  with  the  reception  of  the  commu- 
nion an  agape  or  love-feast.  In  such  a  feast  it  was  seemly,  that 
the  rich  should  provide  for  the  poor,  and  that  all  things  should  be 
in  common.  But  in  Corinth,  a  city  long  famous  for  luxury,  the 
richer  Christians  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  Christian  principle, 
and  to  have  made  their  feasts  of  charity  minister  to  their  own 
indulgence,  rather  than  to  their  poor  neighbour's  wants.  This  was 
in  itself  wrong ;  it  was  not,  as  the  Apostle  says,  to  eat  the  Lord's 
supper  :*  and  it  was  despising  the  Church  of  God — shamiDg  those 
^ho  had  no  houses  to  feast  in.  And  what  made  it  worst  of  aU 
*was  this,  that  with  these  feasts  of  charity  was  joined  a  reception 


^  KvpiOLKbv  SeiTVoif  (iKLyciy,  v.  30.    This 

-probably  does  not  refer  to  the  EacharUt, 

but  to  the  Agape,  the  feast  of  charity, 

which  was  joined  with  it.    See  Hammond 


and  Whitby,  in  loe, ;  Waterland,  On  the 
EucharUU  ch.  I.  3;  Suicer,  8.  v.;  'AYa^ai; 
Cave,  Primitive  ChrisHanitjf,  pt  i.  ch.ii.; 
Bingham,  £\  A.  Bk.  xv.  ch.  vii.  §6,^^<^, 
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of  ihe  Holy  Communion ;  and  to  iecei?e  that^  at  a  time  when  some 
were  feasting  gluttonously^  and  others  suffering  from  hunger,  wss 
to  treat  eontemptuously  the  most  sacred  and  blessed  ordinance  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  receiving  the  Sacrament  unworthily.  It  was 
not  only  treating  the  agape  as  a  private  feast,  and  one  in  whicb 
self-indulgence  was  permissible :  but  it  was  making  the  Enchariit 
itself  a  common  thing. 

To  enforce  his  lesson  on  this  subject,  the  Apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  mode  and  the  words,  in  which  our  Lord  had 
instituted   the  Eucharist.      This  part  of  his  teaching  we  have 
already  considered.     But  he  goes  on  to  reason  that,  as  our  Lord 
had  instituted  bread  and  wine  as  Sacraments  of  His  Body  and 
Blood,  ^  therefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lord,'  ver.  27.     He  then  exhorts  to  self-examination,  ver. 
28,  and  adds,  ver.  29 :  '  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unvor- 
thily,  eateth  and  drinketh  to  himself  condemnation,  not  setting 
apart  as  holy  the  Body  of  the  Lord  *  (Kpl/ia  eavrt^  itrdUi  Kai  ir/vti, 
^rj  SiaKplvwv  TO  Scj/ita  rov  Kvpiov),      The  Lord^s  own  words  of 
institution  pointed  to  this  Sacrament,  as  the  means  of  participating 
in  His  Body  and  Blood ;  he  therefore,  who  received  the   Sacra- 
ment, not  as  a  thing  most  sacred  and  venerable,  but   as  part  or 
adjunct  of  a  common  feast,  was  guilty  of  a  great  and  heinous  im- 
piety, because  he  did  not  set  apart  as  a  holy  thing  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.    This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage,  according  to  the 
obvious  rendering  of  the  original ;  and  it  certainly  teaches  a  lesson 
of  deep  reverence,  and  speaks  home  plainly  to  our  faith.  It  seems 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  those  who  esteem  the  Eucharist 
as  '  a  bare  sign  of  a  thing  absent/  We,  of  the  Chiirch  of  England, 
who  believe  Christ  really  present  in  His  Sacraments,  and  spiritually 
there  feeding  our  souls,  as  much  as  those  who  look  for  a  natural 
reception  of  Him,  can  feel  the  truth  and  awfulness  of  such  apostolic 
warnings.     We  do  not  differ  with  the  believers  in  transubstantia- 
tion,  so  far  as  their  statement  goes,  that  in  the  Eucharist  there  is 


^  SiaKpipujv,      discern  eiis,    separating, 
tetting  apart  as  holy.     So   the   Syriac, 

^▲l^P^.     To  difccruy  as  we  in  modem 

English  use  that  word,  is  only  a  secondary 
and  improper  sense  ol  SioKpLveiVf  as  it  is 
also  of  discemtre.  The  natural  meaning 
is  to  separate,  to  make  a  distinction  of  one 
iking  from  another.  It  is  used  in  classical 
«8  well  as  in  Hellenic  Greek,  with  the 


sense  of  to  set  apart  for  holy  purposu> 
So  Pindar,  Olymp,  X.  54 — 56  ;  Ilepi  ^ 
T<£|a(s  d.\Ti»  fih  dy*  iv  KaOapi^  buucpinu 
The  plain  meaning  therefore  of  St.  Paol 
is,  that  people  who  mixed  up  the  £uchant>t 
with  a  profane  feast,  treated  the  Lord'i 
Body,  which  is  given  us  there,  as  no  better 
than  a  common  thing,  not  as  sacred  szii 
holy. 
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the  real  presence  of  the  Lord.  And  therefore  we  feel^  as  they  do^ 
that  to  receive  unworthily  is  to  do  dishonour  to  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Our  difference  with  them  is  not  concerning  the  truth  of  Christ^s 
presence^  which  the  Apostle^s  words  seem  forcibly  to  teach  us ;  but 
we  differ  with  them  only  concerning  the  mode.  That  they  define 
carnally,  whilst  we  belieye  it  mystically.  And  herein  we  can 
scarcely  use  words  more  apposite  than  the  words  used  long  ago 
by  Calvin ;  '  If  any  ask  me  concerning  the  mode^  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  mystery  to  be  more  sublime  than  my 
intellect  can  grasp,  or  than  words  can  tell :  and^  that  I  may 
speak  more  openly,  I  essay  rather  than  understand.  Therefore 
here  I  embrace  without  controversy  the  truth  of  God  in  which 
I  may  safely  acquiesce.  He  pronounces  His  Flesh  the  food  of 
my  soul.  His  Blood  the  drink.  I  offer  my  soul  to  be  fed  with 
such  aliments.  In  His  sacred  Feast  He  bids  me,  under  symbols 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  take  His  Body  and  Blood  to  eat  and  to 
drink.  I  doubt  not  but  that  He  really  offers,  and  that  I  receive. 
All  I  reject  is  what  is  in  itself  absurd,  unworthy  of  the  heavenly 
majesty  of  Christ,  or  alien  from  the  verity  of  His  nature  as  Man.'^ 
So  Calvin ;  and  so  our  own  Hooker :  '^  What  these  elements  are 
in  themselves  it  skilleth  not.  It  is  enough  that  unto  me  that 
take  them,  they  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  His  promise 
in  witness  hereof  sufficeth.  His  word  He  knoweth  which  way  to 
accomplish.  Why  should  any  cogitation  possess  the  mind  of  a 
faithful  communicant ;  but,  O  my  God,  Thou  art  true ;  O  my 
soul,  thou  art  happy  ?'*  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Scriptures 
have  left  it :  so  the  devout  soul  has  ever  embraced  it :  and  so  we 
may  safely  and  thankfully  receive  it — not  speculate  curiously,  nor 
expound  carnally ;  but  believe  and  live. 


^  InatUtU,  TV.  xvii.  3a.  *  E.  P,  Bk.  V.  ch.  Ixvi.  11. 


Note. 

I  HAVE  confined  myself  in  this  Article  almost  wholly  to  the  presence  in  theEuchanst, 
and  the  mode  of  receiving  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  Hie  latter  part  of  the  Article 
has  perhaps  been  insufficiently  treated.  It  is,  however,  but  a  simple  corollary. 
Elevating  the  Host  resulted  from  a  belief  in  transubstantiation.  If  that  doctrine  be 
rejected,  we  shall  not  believe  the  wafer  to  have  been  really  transformed  into  Christ's 
Body,  and  so  shall  not  worship  it,  nor  elevate  it  for  worship.  There  is  evidently  no 
Scriptural  authority  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the  command  being,  *  Take,  eai* 
The  Boman  ritualists  themselves  admit,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence  before 
the  nth  or  12th  centuries:  and  no  certain  documents  refer  to  it  till  about  a.d.  1100. 
See  Palmer,  On  the  Chwreh,  YoL  i.  part  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  311. 
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Ofiht  Wicktd  whichdonoteat  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

The  Wicked,  and  sach  as  be  void  of  a 
lively  £ftith,  althouc^b  they  do  carnally  and 
visibly  press  vrith  their  teeth  (as  St,  AuguS' 
tine  saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they 
partakers  of  Christ :  but  rather,  to  their 
condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign 
or  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 


De  manducatione  Corporis  Christie  et  tm- 

pios  Ulud  non  manducarc 

Iicpn,  et  fide  viva  destituti,  licet  eanuJiter 
et  visibiliter  (at  Augiistinus  loquitur)  cot- 
pons  et  sanguinis  Christi  Sacramentom 
dentibos  premant,  nallo  tamen  mode 
Christi  participes  d£ciuntar« 

Sed  potios  tante  rei  Sacnunentam,  sea 
symbolum,  ad  judicium  sibi  manducant  et 
bibunt. 


Section  I. — HISTORY. 


TF  the  last  Article  be  tnie,  this  most  probably  follows  on  it 
There  are  but  two  possible  views  of  the  question.  Either  the 
wicked  and  unbelieving  do  not  eat  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  but 
only  their  sacred  symbols ;  or  they  eat  the  Body  and  Blood,  but 
to  condemnation,  not  to  salvation.  The  former  alternative  has 
generally  been  held,  in  latter  times,  by  the  advocates  of  a  spiritual 
feeding  ;  the  latter  by  the  believers  in  transubstantiation,  and,  I 
suppose,  by  most  believers  in  consubstantiation.  The  fathers' 
teaching  is  naturally  obscure  on  this  point.  They  so  constantly 
called  the  symbols  by  the  name  of  that  they  symbolized,  that  they 
would  commonly  speak  of  eating  the  Body  of  Christ,  when  they 
meant  only  the  consecrated  bread,  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body. 
Yet  plain  passages  occur,  which  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view 
taken  by  our  reformers  in  this  Article. 

Origen  speaks  concerning  '  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  the 
true  food,  which  no  wicked  man  can  eat.  For,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  one  continuing  in  wickedness  should  eat  Him  who  was  made 
flesh,  the  Word^the  living  Bread ;  in  vain  would  it  have  been  written 
whoso  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever/^  Cyprian  tells  a  story 
of  the  Eucharistic  bread  becoming  a  cinder  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  lapsed,  as  a  proof  that  Christ  could  not  be  received  by 


^  IloXXd  5'  &.V  TTcpl  avTOu  X^yoiro  toD 
A&yoVf  6s  7e7oi'c  cAp^  Kal  aXi^dii^  ppQ- 


\ov  fiivovTa  iadUiv   rbv   ycv6fJL€Pov  ffdpKa 
A6yov  6vTa,    Kal    Aprov    iCotrra,    ovic    di' 


(Tis,  ^v  Tiva  0  (l>6.yi>iv  irdvrws   ^-qatTai  tU  \  t-^^^^TTo^  5x4   rty    6   <pdyujp   rbp  dproy 
t6v    alCiva.j     oi5ev6s    Suvajxivou      4>a(j\o\)  \  tovtw  XV"^^  ^^'i  "^^^    ^v^^a, — Origen. 
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the  un worthy  communicant.*  So  St.  Hilary,  '  The  bread  that  came 
down  £rom  Heaven,  is  not  taken,  but  by  him  who  hath  the  Lord, 
and  is  a  member  of  Christ.'*  St.  Augustine  is  quoted  in  the  very 
words  of  the  Article.  Some  part  of  the  passage  is  thought  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  to  have  been  interpolated ;  which  I  will  put 
between  brackets.  What  remains,  however,  is  fully  sufficient  to 
«erve  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  adduced.  ^  By  this,  he  who 
abides  not  in  Christ,  nor  Christ  in  him,  without  doubt  eats  not 
[spiritually]  His  Flesh  nor  drinks  His  Blood  [though  he  carnally 
and  visibly  press  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
Blood] ;  but  rather,  he  eats  and  drinks,  to  his  condemnation,  the 
Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing.''  So  elsewhere,  he  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  sacramental  eating  and  real  eating  : '  Whoso  eateth 
My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Bloody  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him. 
Here  our  Lord  shows  what  it  is,  not  only  sacramentally,  but  really, 
to  eat  Christ's  Body  and  drink  His  Blood ;  even  to  dwell  in  Christ 
and  Christ  in  him.  And  He  said  this,  as  much  as  to  say.  Whoso- 
ever does  not  abide  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  let  him  not  say,  nor  think, 
that  he  eats  My  Body  or  drinks  My  Blood.'^  So  Jerome  also 
says,  that  'lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God  eat  not  the 
flesh  nor  drink  the  Blood  of  Jesus.'* 

It  has  been  argued  indeed,  that  the  prayer  in  the  ancient 
Liturgies,  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements, 
implied  of  necessity  a  belief,  that  after  that  descent  the  elements  of 
themselves  become  so  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  the 
communicants,  whether  worthily  or  unworthily  receiving,  must 


1  <Et  quidem  alius,  quia  et  ipse  ma* 
^mlatoB  sacrificio  a  sacerdote  celebrato 
partem  cam  caeteris  ausus  est  latenter 
accipere,  sanctum  Domini  corpus  edere  et 
coDtrectare  nnn  potuit :  cinerem  ferre  se, 
apertis  manibus  in?enit.  Documento 
4iniufl  ostenditur  Dominum  recedere  cum 
negatur,  nee  immerentibus  ad  salutem 
prodesse  quod  sumitur,  quando  gratia 
salutaris  in  cinerem,  sanctitate  fugiente, 
mutatur/ — Cyprian.  De  LapM,  p.  133, 
Fell. 

^  'Panis  qui  descendit  de  codlo,  non 
nisi  ab  eo  accipitur  qui  Dominum  habet, 
et  Christi  membrum  est.' — Hilar.  De 
TriniL  Lib.  viu. 

3  *  Ac  per  hoc  qui  non  manet  in  Christo, 
et  in  quo  non  manet  Christus,  procul  dubio 
nee  manducat  [spiritualiter]  camem  Ejus, 
nee  bibit  Ejus  sanguinem  [Ucet  camaliter 
-et  visibiliter  premat  dentibus  sacramentum 
•corporis  et  aanguima  Cbnati];  aed  magis 
iantw  rei  sacrnmentam  ad  jadioium  sibi 


manducat  et  bibit.' — In  Joan.  Tract.  16, 
Tom.  m.  pars  ii  p.  500. 

*  *  Denique  Ipse  dicens  Qui  manditcat 
Camem  meamj  et  bibit  Sanguinetn  meuiRy 
in  Me  manet^  et  Ego  in  eo;  ostendit  quid 
sit  non  sacramento  tenus,  sed  re  vera  Cor- 
pus Christi  manducare,  et  Ejus  sanguinem 
bibere :  hoc  est  enim  in  Christo  manere, 
ut  in  illo  maneat  et  Christus.  Sic  enim 
hoc  dixit,  tanquam  diceret,  Qui  non  in  me 
manet,  et  in  quo  Ego  non  maneo,  non  se 
dicat  aut  existimet  manducare  Corpus 
meum  aut  bibere  sanguinem  meum.' — De 
Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  25,  Tom.  vn. 
p.  646. 

^  *  Omnes  voluptatis  magis  amatores, 
quam  amatores  Dei ....  neo  comedunt 
camem  Jesu,  neque  bibunt  sanguinem 
Ejus  ;  de  quo  Ipse  loquitur  :  Qui  comedit 
camem  m^am,  et  bibit  «anguitic«w  tocMmc, 
habet  vitam  ccteruam? — ^ai«twKXssi.  ^-^ 
/aoi.  c.  66,  ver.  \7,1ovsi,m,  ^.  V*. 
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necessarily  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood.  This,  if  it  means  any* 
thing  of  the  kind^  means  the  full  doctrine  of  tranaubatantiation. 
But  no  such  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the  iuTO- 
cation.  For  firsts  the  like  invocation  of  the  Spirit  was  made  in 
baptism ;  and  of  this  we  hear  much  earlier  than  of  the  invocation 
in  the  Eucharist.^  Now^  though  the  fathers  believed^  as  our  own 
baptismal  service  expresses  it^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  would  sanctify 
the  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  ;^  yet  they  neither 
believed  in  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  water,  nor  in  an  admix- 
ture  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  water;'  nor  that  an  unworthy  reci- 
pient obtained  the  blessing  of  the  Spirifs  sanctification.  We  must 
suppose  the  same  principle  to  apply  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
symbols  in  the  Eucharist.  As  the  minister  was  to  consecrate^  so 
the  fathers  looked  for  the  Spirit  to  bless  the  elements  to  a  sacred 
use.  ^  We  beseech  the  merciful  God/  says  St.  Cyril,  *  to  send  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements ;  that  He  may  make  the  bread 
Christ's  Body  and  the  wine  His  blood.  For,  undoubtedly,  what- 
ever the  Holy  Ghost  touches,  that  is  sanctified  and  changed.'* 

But,  though  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  and  changes,  it  follows 
not  that  the  change  is  a  change  of  substance.  The  sanctification 
of  the  elements  is  to  a  sacred  use  and  office — ^to  a  new  relation,  not 
to  a  new  nature.  Accordingly,  St.  Cyril  speaks  afterwards  of  the 
illapse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  making  the  elements  holy,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  communicant  holy.  ^  Holy  also  are  ye, 
being  now  endowed  by  the  Spirit.'*  So,  some  of  the  ancient 
Liturgies  have  a  prayer  for  the  descent  on  the  communicants  first, 
and  then  on  the  elements.^  And  so,  in  several  Liturgies,  and 
especially  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrementary,^  from  thence  derived  to 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  the  words  'to  uSy  are  inserted ;  thereby 
restricting  the  blessing  upon  the  elements  to  their  eflfects  on  the 
recipient.  Nay!  that  transubstantiation  could  not  have  been 
intended,  has  been  admitted  by  many  Romanist  divines  \  inasmuch 


^  Tertull.  J)t  BaptismOf  c.  4. 

*  Office  of  Public  Baptism, 

'  fuyvvuTujy  to.  AfiiKTay  says  Basil, 
of  those  who  spoke  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Spirit  and  water.  Basil,  De  Sp.  S.  Tom. 
III.  p.  30.  See  Waterland,  On  the  Eucha- 
rist, ch.  X. 

*  Cyril  Hierosol.  Catcch.  Mystag.  v. 
c.  7.  This  is  the  oldest  certain  mention 
of  the  custom;  i.e.  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  next  oldest  form  is 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  Lih.  viii. 
c.  12  :  *We  beaeech  Thee,  0  God,  to  send 


Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  this  sacrifice  .... 
that  He  may  make  this  bread  to  become 
the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  this  cup  to 
become  the  Blood  of  Thy  Christ.'--See 
Waterland,  as  above. 

'  Hid.  c.  19. 

•  *  Super  nos  et  super  hiBC  dona.*  (See 
the  Liturgies  in  Fabricius  and  Keu.iudo* 
tins,  cited  by  Waterland,  as  above.) 

7  Quam  oblationeni  Tu,  Deus,  in  om- 
nibus qua38umus  benedictam  facere  digne* 
ris,  at  nobis  corpus  et  sanguis  fiat,*  &c. — 
Cited  by  Waterland. 
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as^  in  the  Greek  Liturgies^  the  Inyocation  of  the  Spirit  followed 
the  words  of  institution.  Now^  the  Latin  divines  fix  the  consecra- 
tion to  the  words  of  institution.  Hence^  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
transubstantiation^  the  change  must^  according  to  them^  have  taken 
place  before  the  invocation^  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  effect  of 
the  invocation.^  In  shorty  '  all  circumstances  show^  that  the  true 
and  ancient  intent  of  that  part  of  the  service  was  not  to  implore 
any  physical  change  in  the  elements^  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  physical 
connexion  of  the  Spirit  with  the  elements^  but  a  moral  change  only 
in  the  elements^  as  to  relation  and  uses^  and  a  gracious  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  communicants/^ 

But^  when  a  belief  arose  in  the  opus  operatum,  and  in  the  ab- 
solute change  of  substance  in  the  elements ;  then^  naturally^  it  was 
held  that  not  only  the  faithful^  but  even  the  unbelieving^  must 
receive  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  though  of  course  the 
latter,  only  to  condemn  them.  And  then,  too,  the  fathers  (who 
spoke  freely  of  the  elements  under  the  name  of  that  they  signified, 
and,  no  doubt,  believed  in  a  sanctification  of  them  to  holy  pur- 
poses) were  cited  as  holding  the  same  language,  and  as  witnesses 
to  the  same  doctrine. 

It  seems  by  no  means  necessary,  that  the  like  result  should 
follow  from  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Indeed  Luther 
greatly  abhorred  the  opus  operatum.  StiU,  I  suppose,  the  Lutherans 
rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  wicked  eat  the  Body  of 
Christ,  yet  impiously,  and  to  their  ruin.  And  so  this  Article  was, 
for  a  time,  expunged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Council  ;*  pro- 
bably as  not  agreeable  to  those  members  of  the  Church,  who  were 
of  Lutheran  sentiments.  All  other  branches  of  the  Reformation 
seem  to  have  agreed  that,  as  the  presence  of  Christ  was  not 
tied  to  the  elements,  though  vouchsafed  with  the  elements  to  the 
faithful,  so  His  presence  would  be  withheld  from  those  who  were 
unfaithful  and  impenitent. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 


IN  one  sense  of  the  words,  then,  we  may  admit  that  every  com- 
municant eats  Christ^s  Body  and  drinks  His  Blood ;  because 
he  eats  the  symbol  which  is  called  His  Body  {corpus,  h.e,  figura. 


^  Waierland,  as  above,  p.  470.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1737.)  The  subject  is  reiy  fully 
discussed  in  this  place  by  Dr.  WaterlaDO. 


3  Ibid 

'  See  above,  Introduction,  p.  9. 
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corporis),  and  drinks  the  symbol,  which  is  called  His  Blood.  But 
all,  that  has  been  said  in  former  Articles  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  the  opus  operatum,  applies  here.  The  actual  reception  of  Christ^s 
Body  and  Blood  is  the  reception,  not  of  the  outward  sign,  but  of 
the  inward  grace.  Now,  the  inward  grace  of  the  Sacraments  be- 
longs only  to  the  faithful,  not  to  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving. 
Of  course,  if  we  admit  a  physical  change  in  the  elements,  we  must 
believe  Christ's  Body  to  be  eaten,  not  only  by  the  wicked,  but,  as 
has  been  often  argued,  by  mice  or  dogs,  or  any  other  animal,  that 
may  accidentallydevour  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread.  Hence 
the  contrary  position  to  the  statement  of  this  Article  follows,  of 
necessity,  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But,  then,  the 
opposite  doctrine  of  an  efficacious,  spiritual  presence,  and  that 
not  necessarily  localized  in  the  elements,  seems  inevitably  to 
issue  in  the  doctrine  here  propounded. 

As  for  the  direct  statements  of  the  new  Testament,  we  must 
lay  aside  tjie  words  of  institution,  which  will  not  aid  us,  until  we 
have  determined,  whether  they  imply  a  spiritual  or  a  carnal  pre- 
sence ;  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  i  Cor. 
and  to  the  sLxth  chapter  of  St.  John.  In  the  former  we  are  told, 
that  ^  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord, 
unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord'  (vcr.  27) ; 
and  that  ^  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  condemnation  to  himself,  not  setting  apart  as  holy  the 
Lord's  Body'  (ver.  29).  Perhaps  the  first  view  of  this  passage 
rather  appears  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum.  The 
unworthy  communicant  is  '  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lord,'  which  he  pollutes ;  and  he  eats  and  drinks  condemnation, 
because  he  does  not  set  apart  and  treat  with  reverence  the  Lord's 
Body.  At  least,  candour  may  oblige  us  to  admit,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  St.  Paul's  words  thus  cited,  which  will  not  square  with 
the  hypothesis,  that  every  recipient  equally  eats  the  Flesh  and  drinks 
the  Blood  of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in 
contending,  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  own  belief, 
that  the  wicked  do  not  eat  Christ.  In  the  former  case,  we  can  see 
how  great  the  profanation  would  be ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  is  still 
very  fearful.  The  feast  provided  for  the  faithful  is  doubtless  a 
spiritual  feast  on  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood ;  hence,  the  profane 
receiver  is  unquestionably  '  guilty  concerning  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood'  (ivoyoq  tov  <Tu)fxaToq,  /c.t.X.).  And  again,  as  the  bread  and 
wine  are  the  meana  oi  cotQx«v\\?DA^c,'5^\x\i^\^  m^  th.e  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ ;  so  hie  wlio  treai^  \Xi^"¥AiOa5ixv$»\.  ^^^  ^^^  ^\  '5^  \ssKt^  ^'^^ssaajo. 
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feast^  (wliich  the  Corinthians  did^)  does  clearly  refuse  to  treat  with 
reverence^  and  to  set  apart  as  holy^  the  Body  of  the  Lord. 

But  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  there 
can  be  none  in  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He  plainly  tells  us^ '  He 
that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Bloody  dwelleth  in  Me^ 
and  I  in  him'  (John  yi.  56).  '  He  that  eateth  Me^  even  he  shall 
live  by  Me'  (ver.  57).  '  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live 
for  ever'  (ver.  58).  'Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My 
Blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day' 
(ver.  54).  Now  all  this  is  plain,  that  the  real  feeding  on  Christ 
is  to  salvation,  not  to  condemnation.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
wicked  do  not  profit,  but  rather  suffer  loss  by  eating  in  the 
Eucharist.  But  then,  if  they  do  not  profit,  we  inevitably  infer 
from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  they  have  not  eaten  His  Flesh 
nor  drunk  His  Blood ;  for  those  who  do  so,  '  live  by  Him' — '  live 
for  ever* — '  have  eternal  life' — ^have  Him  dwelling  in  them — 'have 
eternal  life,  and  are  raised  up  at  the  last  day.' 

The  only  escape  from  the  inference  seems  to  be  in  an  asser- 
tion, that  John  vi.  does  not  refer  to  Eucharistic  feeding,  but  to 
spiritual  feeding  apart  from  the  '!l@uchaidst.  But  whatever  con- 
clusion we  may  come  to  on  that  head,  the  statement  seems  clear 
and  general, '  He  that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me'  (ver.  57).  Now,, 
granting  that  this  eating  of  Christ  maybe  apart  from  the  Eucharist, 
yet  is  it  not  quite  clear  that,  howsoever  it  be,  it  is  life-giving  ?  The 
proposition  is  perfectly  universal.  Though,  therefore,  we  may 
admit  that  it  may  be  applicable  to  a  mere  spiritual  feeding  by 
faith;  yet  we  must  contend  that,  if  in  the'  Eucharist  it  be  real^ 
then  it  must  bring  life  with  it.  '  He  that  eateth  shall  live' 
The  only  question  is  therefore — who  eateth  ?  Whosoever  eateth, 
if  the  eating  be  real  eating,  eateth  life.  If  therefore,  in  the 
Eucharist  a  man  really  feeds  on  Christ,  he  lives  by  Him. 
Hence,  those,  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  cannot  really  feed 
on  the  Lord's  Body ;  though, '  to  their  condemnation,  they  do  eat 
and  drink  the  Sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing.'  And  this  seems,, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prove  the  proposition  of  our  Article,  and  to 
disprove  the  whole  theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  natural 
presence. 


AETICLE   XXX. 


Of  iHAh  Kinds. 

Thi  Cap  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  Lay-people :  for  both  the  parts  of 
the  Lords  Sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordi- 
nanoe  and  eommandment,  ought  to  be 
^uniitered  to  all  Christian  men  alike. 


De  fUraque  Specie. 

Calix  Domini  laids  non  est  denegandiH^ 
utraqae  enim  pars  Dominid  Sacxmmenti 
ex  Ghristi  institutione  et  pneoepto,  om- 
nibus Christianis  ex  squo  administnri 
debet 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

IT  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  by  the  more  candid  Roman 
Catholics^  that  there  is  patristic  authority  for  withdrawing 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

In  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  ministration  of  the 
Eucharist,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  read  that  ^  the  deacons  gave 
to  every  one  that  was  present  to  partake  of  the  bread,  over  which 
thanks  had  been  offered,  and  of  tvine  mixed  with  water,  and  that 
they  carried  them  also  to  those  not  present.'^  This  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  St.  Cyprian,  who  speaks  of  the  deacons  as  '  offering 
the  cup  to  those  who  were  present.^  St.  Chrysostom  especially 
notices  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  priests  and  laymen 
in  this  respect :  ^  Whereas  under  the  old  Covenant  the  priests  ate 
some  things,  and  the  laymen  others  ;  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
people  to  partake  of  those  things,  of  which  the  priest  partook ;  it 
is  not  so  now,  but  one  body  is  placed  before  aU,  and  one  cup.^ 

These  and  similar  expressioos  of  the  fathers  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  language  of  the  ancient  liturgies ;  from  which  we  infer 
not  only  that  both  elements  were  administered  alike  to  clergy, 
and  laity,  but  that  they  were  ministered  separately.  The  fear  of 
spilling  the  consecrated  wine  (of  right  to  be  regarded  reverently, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  regarded  superstitiously),  led  to  the 
administering  the  two  elements  together,  by  dipping  the  conse- 


^  ^\rxp.piff'H)(sa.vTO%  Sk  toO  wpoearurrot 
xal  iir€v<pTjfn^<TayTOS  irdtn-os  toO  XaoD,  ol 
KoXovfitPoi  trap'  ijfiiy  didKOvoi  d(S6a<rty 
iK(i(TT(f}  tQv  vapbvTwv  fieroKapeTy  toO 
e&xapi<jT7i6iyT0i  dprov  Kal  otyov  Kcd  (/5a- 
ToSf  Kal  TOis  oO  irapoCffiv  dircxf^^povxru — 
Justin.  Apol,  I.  p.  97. 

*  *[Jbi  BolenmbuB  adimpV^lVa  ca2i^c«Qi 


diaconus   offerre   praesentibas    ccepit.' — 
Cyp.  I)e  Lapshy  p.  94,  FelL 

'  Ov  Kaddirep  iirl  riji  Trdkatai  tA  fih 
6  2fpfi)j  ijaditj    TO.   5^   6   dpx6fJi€woi'   xal 

\S   Upevif    dXX*    ov    rDv,    dXXd    irdatp   Iw 
ou>\i.a  Ttp^KwoA,  ».oX.  !"»  "KOTT^pior. — Cbiys- 
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-crated  bread  into  the  cup ;  which  custom  still  continues  in  the 
Eastern  Churches.  But  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  natu- 
rally led  to  the  belief  that^  inasmuch  as  the  elements  were  wholly 
•changed  into  the  substance  of  Christy  therefore  whole  Christy  Body 
and  Bloody  was  contained  in  either  element :  and  hence  that^  if 
only  one  element  was  received,  yet  Christ  was  fully  received  under 
ihat  one  element. 

It  was  not  at  first  without  opposition,  both  from  councils  and 
from  eminent  divines,  that  the  custom,  which  this  belief  gave  rise 
to,  gradually  gained  ground.  Thus  the  scxviiith  canon  of  the 
Cloimcil  of  Clermont  (a.d.  1095)  decrees,  that  all,  who  shall  com- 
municate at  the  altar,  shall  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
CJhrist  under  both  kinds,  if  there  be  no  provision  to  the  contrary .1 
And  in  the  next  century,  GeoflBrey,  Abbot  of  Venddme,  censures 
the  custom  of  a  certain  monastery,  where  both  species  were  not 
administered  separately,  but  the  bread  was  steeped  in  the  wine.' 

In  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  however,  the  question  was  pretty 
much  discussed,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  receive  in  one  kind  only. 
They  were  by  no  means  agreed,  that  either  element  could  be 
dispensed  with.  But  the  temptation  to  withhold  the  cup  was  great. 
Thereby  the  danger  was  avoided  of  spilling  on  the  ground  the 
sacred  blood  of  Christ.  Thereby,  too,  it  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  to  dispense  only  so  much  as  they  chose,  even  of 
the  ordinance  of  Christ.* 

There  was  scarcely  any  corruption  of  Popery  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  other  early  reformers,  as  this 
withholding  from  the  faithful  what  they  cherished,  as  a  portion  of 
their  birthright.  It  was  one  of  the  abuses,  which,  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  the  Council  of  Constance  (a.d.  141 5)  would  reform  and 
eradicate.  But  so  far  from  reforming  it,  that  famous  Council 
decreed  that,  as  the  reception  of  one  element  was  sufficient  for 


*  See  Dupin,    Cent.  xi.  VoL   ix.  p. 
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'  Dupin,  Cent.  xii.  Vol.  X.  p.  138. 

'  It  18  a  remarkable  acknowledgment 
of  Cardinal  Bona  that  'always,  every- 
where, from  the  very  first  foundatioo  of 
the  Church  to  the  1 2th  century,  the  faithful 
always  communicated  under  the  species 
both  of  bread  and  wine/ 

'  Certum  est  omnes  passim  dericos  et 
laicos,  vires  et  mulieres  sub  utraque  specie 
sacra  mysteria  autiquitus  sumpsisse,  cum 
solemni  eorum  celebration!  aderant^  et 
offerebaot  et  de  oblatb  participabani. 
.Extm  sACiMdam  vero,  et  extra  eoolenam 


semper  et  ubique  sub  una  specie  in  usa 
fnit.    Prima  parti  assertionisoonsentiunt 
omnee,  tam  Catholic!  quam  sectari! ;  nee 
eam  negare  potest,  qui  vel  levissima  rerum 
Ecdesissticarum  imbutus  sit.      Semper 
enim  et  ubique,    ab  ecclesisB  primordiis 
usque  ad  ssBculum  duodecimum,  sub  specie 
panis  et  vini  communicarunt  fideles :  coe- 
pitque  paulatim  ejus  steculi  initio   usus 
calicis  obsolescere,plerisque  episeopis  eum 
populo  interdioentibus  ob  periculum  irc«<> 
verentisB  et  effo&ioiiYa.*  — ■'^xi^s^^  .IaXmiT^  . 
Lib.  n.  c.  ift,  n.  I,  c^oiWo^  Vj  "Kvaf^gQass^^ 
B.  A.  XV,  v«  1. 
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the  receiying  wholly  both  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  ao  the 
Eucharist  should  be  received  by  the  laity  in  one  kind  only.^ 

This  decree  led  to  serious  results  in  Germany.  The  sects  of 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  it ;  the 
former  protesting  against  the  depriving  them  of  an  inalienable 
right  and  privilege,  the  latter  not  satisfied  with  protesting,  but 
having  recourse  even  to  arms  and  violence.' 

It  is  only  further  necessary  to  add,  that,  whilst  every  reformed 
Church  in  Christendom  restored  to  the  laity  the  cup  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  Council  of  Trent,  following  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, decreed  anathemas  against  all  who  held,  that  both  kinds 
were  necessary  to  all  the  faithful — against  all,  who  denied,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  led  by  just  causes  to  order  the  laity  and 
the  non-ministering  clergy  to  communicate  under  the  species  of 
bread  alone — and  against  aU  who  denied,  that  whole  Christ  was 
received  according  to  His  own  institution  imder  one  kind.' 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THE  only  passages  in  Scripture  which  can  be  appealed  to,  are 
those,  which  relate  to  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  In  all 
of  these  there  appears  uo  difference  between  the  bread  and  the 
cup,  save  only  this :  that  in  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  27)  our  Lord  is 
specially  related  to  have  used,  concerning  the  latter,  the  words 
*  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  and  in  St.  Mark  (xiv.  23)  it  is  specially  re- 
corded, that  *  they  a// drank  of  it  /  whereas,  concerning  the  bread, 
it  is  only  said, '  Take,  cat/  If  therefore  we  can  at  all  infer,  that 
one  should  be  of  more  universal  extent  and  applicability  than  the 
other,  our  inference  should  surely  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  cup, 
than  in  favour  of  the  other  element. 

But  I  believe,  it  is  never  argued  that  Scripture  gives  autho- 
rity for  the  withdrawing  of  the  cup.  The  mode  of  argument  is 
this.  It  is  true,  all  the  Apostles  received  both  elements.  But 
then  all  were  priests.  This,  therefore  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  that  the  laity  arc  of  necessity  to  receive  both  elements. 
It  is  granted  that  it  is  not  a  matter  de  fide  and  of  absolute 
obligation,  to  withdrawthe  cup  from  laymen,  but  merely  a  Church- 
ordinance,  for  greater  decency  and  edification.   It  is  indeed  neccs- 


^  ConcU.  ConaUnt .  Sew.  "XAW.     ^*>«ft  i\%^ "^qh^^vbi^  ^ec.v  t.n  .  <2cu  vu  %  8. 
'Moaheim,  Cent.  3.V.  v^-^^*^^-'^^'^-^^^^-  *^«».^s3..^*5uV\i.xi^  > 
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sary  to  consecrate  both  bread  and  wine^  in  order  to  follow  our 
Lford's  example ;  and^  for  the  same  reason,  necessary  that  some 
one  should  receiye  them  both.  Hence  the  officiating  priest  always 
communicates  in  both  kinds.  But  it  is  no  injury  to  the  rest^  that 
they  receive  but  in  one  kind,  for  whole  Christ  (Body  and  Blood 
and  Spirit  and  Godhead)  is  received  perfectly  under  either  species ; 
and  therefore  he,  who  receives  but  one,  has  no  need  to  receive 
more.  It  is  a  similar  case  to  that,  when  our  Lord  said  to  St. 
Peter,  '  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but 
is  clean  every  whit'  (John  xiii.  lo). 

Now  this  is  surely  very  unsafe  reasoning.  It  is  true,  the 
Apostles  were  all  ministers  of  Christ.  But  if  this  be  groimd  for 
withdrawing  the  cup ;  it  might  be  as  well  pleaded  for  withdrawing 
the  Sacrament  altogether  firom  the  laity.  There  were  at  that 
memorable  Passover  none  present,  but  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
But  surely  the  example  was  intended  for  all  the  Church.  Besides 
which,  the  Church  of  Rome  withholds  the  cup,  not  only  from  the 
laity,  but  even  from  all  the  clergy,  except  the  consecrating  priest  > 
which  clearly  is  inconsistent  with  the  original  institution,  wherein 
our  Lord  did  not  drink  of  it  Himself  alone,  but  said,  '  Drink  ye 
all  of  it,'  and  '  they  all  drank.' 

If  we  take  St.  Paul's  statements  and  reasonings  in  i  Cor.  x. 
xi.,  we  shall  find  much  groimd  to  conclude  that  not  only  pres- 
byters, but  the  people  too,  partook  of  the  two  elements.  Hi» 
addresses,  warnings,  exhortations  in  those  two  chapters  are  evi- 
dently general.  We  should  almost  infer,  that  they  were  rather  to 
the  laity  than  to  the  clergy.  It  is  more  likely  that  laymen,  than  that 
clergymen,  should  have  been  guilty  of  partaking  of  idol  feasts,  and 
of  neglecting  to  hallow  the  feast  of  the  Eucharist.  Now  one 
argument,  by  which  he  tries  to  persuade  the  Corinthian  Christians 
not  to  eat  what  had  been  offered  to  idols,  is, '  ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils'  (i  Cor.  x.  ai).  This  would 
be  no  great  argument  to  laymen,  unless  they  were  permitted  to 
drink  *  the  cup  of  the  Lord.'  And  in  the  following  chapter  he 
presses  on  them  the  duty  of  self-examination  before  communion, 
and  of  reverently  partaking  of  that  holy  Sacrament,  in  terms,  which 
show  clearly  that  all  those  whom  he  addresses,  i.e.  both  clergy  and 
laity,  were  wont  to  receive  both  the  bread  and  the  cup.  ^As  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come ;  wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  ctqf  of  the  Lord  imworthily,  shaU  \»  go5\^  o'l  \}Cka^<^fe:^ 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord.     But  let  a  man  i>%c.  «»:s  itt»si,N»VjLOV5«^^^ 
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leceives  the  Sacrament)  examine  himselfj  and  bo  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cuff  (i  Cor.  xi.  27 — 29). 

With  such  strong  evldencej  that  the  cnp  was  not  only  insti- 
tuted by  onr  blessed  Lord^  but  also  received  by  all  His  people^  it 
is  surely  very  hazardous  to  conclude  from  certain  inductions  of 
reason,  that  one  half  of  His  ordinance  may  be  withheld  from  the 
great  body  of  His  ChurcL  On  what  do  we  rest,  as  an  assurance 
ihatwe  shall  receive  blessing  in  the  use  of  the  Sacraments^but  on  oar 
knowledge  that  we  are  acting  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  commandsy 
doing  as  He  has  ordained  that  we  should  do,  and  that  we  therefioirs 
have  a  right  to  expect,  that  He  will  give  that  grace,  which  He  has 
promised  to  give  in  the  due  administering  of  His  ordinances  ?  But 
if  we,  resting  on  our  own  fallible  judgments,  curtail  His  ordi- 
nances, and  administer  but  half  of  what  He  has  enjoined  i  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  us  ?  A  Sacra- 
ment is  no  Sacrament  without  these  three  requisites :  the  minister, 
the  ordained  elements,  and  the  words  of  consecration.  We  should 
not  think  baptism  valid,  if  we  substituted  sand  for  water ;  nor  the 
Eucharist  valid,  if  we  substituted  water  for  wine,  or  meat  for  bread ; 
although  the  rite,  which  of  old  answered  to  the  Eucharist,  was 

celebrated  with  the  flesh  of  lamb.     It  leaves  therefore  a  verv 

• 

serious  question,  whether  the  Sacrament  is  a  valid  Sacrament, 
when  there  is  only  ministered  one  half  of  what  Christ  ordained,  of 
what  the  Apostolic  Christians  received,  and  of  what  the  Catholic 
Church  administered  for  very  many  centuries  after  the  Apostles. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  only  one  thing  can  give  even  a  colour  of 
pretence  for  this  mutilation  of  the  ordinance ;  viz.  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  elements  are  transubstantiated,  each  element  into  the 
entire  substance  of  the  Saviour.  If  this  hypothesis  fail,  the  alter- 
native remains,  that  the  Sacrament  is  not  as  Christ  ordained  it, 
and  that  (unless  He,  of  His  mercy,  supplies  the  deficiency)  it  is 
not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  the  assurance,  that  it  is  more  than  a 
piece  of  will-worship  and  human  invention.  We  do  not  indeed 
wish  to  deny,  that  those  who,  in  faith  and  ignorance,  receive  a 
mutilated  Sacrament,  may  receive  the  full  blessing.  We  trust 
that  such  is  the  case,  because  we  believe,  our  gracious  Lord  will 
give  the  food  of  everlasting  life.  His  own  blessed  Body  and  Blood, 
even  through  imperfect  means  (or,  it  may  be,  without  means  at  all) 
to  those,  who  come  to  Him  in  faith  and  penitence,  not  with  per- 
verse neglect,  but  in  unwilling  ignorance.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  us  from  s2Ly\u^,\)a.^\.^^^\v.dtiTO&\.mt^^  the  cup,  is  not 
the  Eucharist  oT^L^Aiie^L  oi  C;\iT\sX- 


ARTICLE  XXXI. 


Cflheont  OUaUon  of  ChrUtfinitJied  upon 

ike  Cross, 


The  Offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  the 
perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  sa- 
tis&otion,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual;  and  there 
is  none  other  satisfieustion  for  sin,  but  that 
alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses, 
in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain 
or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  deceits. 


De  wuca  CkrUti  obiUuione  in  cruee 
perfecta. 


OBLA.TIO  Christi  semel  facta,  perfecta  est 
redemptio,  propitiatio  et  satisfactio  pro 
onintbus  peccatis  totius  mundi,  tarn  ori- 
ginalibus  quam  actnalibus ;  neque  prcoter 
iUam  unicam  est  ulla  alia  pro  peccatis  ex- 
piatio:  undo  missarum  sacrificia,  quibus 
vulgo  dicebatur,  saoerdotem  offerre  Chris- 
tum in  remissionem  poensa,  aut  culpaa,  pro 
vivis  et  defunctis,  blasphema  figmeota 
sunt,  et  pemiciofl»  impostune. 


Section  L— HISTORY. 

IT  cannot  be  doubted  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  fathers 
spoke  of  the  Eucharist  under  *the  name  of  an  offering  or 
sacrifice.  Clement  of  Rome  writes  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
as  '  unblamably  and  holily  offering  the  gifts ;"  where  he  is  evi- 
dently alluding  to  the  Eucharist.  The  gifts  were  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  the  other  offerings  presented  on  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
The  verb  made  use  of  is  Trpotrtpipeiif ;  so  that  Clement  calls  the 
Eucharist  by  the  name  irpotrfpopa,  offering.  Justin  Martyr  not 
only  calls  it  irpoai^opa,  offering^  but  moreover,  Ovaia^  sacrifice. 
He  quotes  Malachi  (i.  lo,  1 1),  as  prophesying,  'Of  the  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  by  us  Gentiles  in  every  place,  i.e.  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist.'*  Irenseus  cites  the 
same  prophecy,  and  applies  it  to  the  same  Sacrament ;  saying, 
that  the  prophet  foretold  '  the  new  oblation  of  the  new  Testament, 
which  the  Church,  receiving  from  the  Apostles,  offers  throughout 
the  world  to  6od.'^    Tertullian  constantly  speaks  of  oblations  and 


^  dfi^/iTTus  Kal  (xrltai  irpoffey^yKoirrat 
^bk  9QpcL — Clem.  i.  ad  Corinth,  c.  44. 

«  Uepl  tQv  ip  Tosn-l  r6T(p  if^^  ij/MP 
rQv  iOvQp  Tpoa^pofUwwp  a^<f  Ovffuap. 
rouriim  rod  &prw  Trj[%  E^apiffTlas,  if«i 
roO  vorriplou  bftoUas  rijs  EOxapiffrla%, 
^po\4y€i  t6t€  clTtop,  koI  rb  &P0fia  o^oO 
do^di'cty  iuAas.—JHal.  e.  Trifph.  p.  260 ; 
•cC  pp.  344i  345. 


'  '  Novi  Testament!  noram  docuit  ob- 
lationem,  quam  Ecclesia  ab  Apostolis  ac- 
cipiens,  in  universe  mundo  offert  Deo/— 
Lib.  IV.  c.  33,  p.  323,  Grabe. 

So  quoting  Matt.  v.  2%,  24 :  '  Cum 
igitur  offers  munns  tuum  ad  altare,'  &c., 
he  says, '  Oflferre  igitur  oportet  Deo  primi- 
tias  egus creature.' — Lib.  w .^,  '^V'^^'V^V 
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sacrifices^  using  the  word  offer  {offerre)^  and  bo  probably  oblaiiaif 
of  the  Eucharist;  though  the  word  sacrifice  is  applied  hj  hint 
rather  to  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  or  praise.' 

These  are  all  authorities  of  the  first  two  centuries :  all  wit- 
nesses within  Utile  more  than  a  century  from  the  Apostles.  The 
question^  which  occurs  concerning  them,  is^  in  what  sense  do  they 
speak  of  offering  and  sacrifice  ? 

Justin  Martyr  says :  '  The  offering  of  fine  flour  for  those  who- 
were  cleansed  of  leprosy^  was  atypeof  the  bread  of  the  Eodbaristi. 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commanded  us  to  offer^  in  remem- 
brance of  His  suffering.'^  Clemens  Bomanus  speaks  of  'offfiering 
the  gifts/  Justin  and  Irenseus  both  refer  to  the  '  pore  oflbiing' 
of  Malachi,  which,  though  Justin  after  the  LXX  translates  it  by 
$v(Tia,  sacrifice,  is  in  the  Hebrew,  ^fPi  mincha,  m.  an  oUation^ 
Now  the  mincha  was  an  offering  of  meal  or  flour  baked,  or  of 
parched  com.  It  is  a  '  meat-offering^^  according  to  the  English 
version ;  but^  as  Joseph  Mede  observes,  we  might  more  correctly 
call  it  a  bread-offering .^  Again,  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice  as  a  sacrifice  of  '  pure  prayer '/  as  Justin  Martyr  also  had 
done  before  him.' 

We  have  very  similar  witness  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origan.  The  former  calls  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  'Speech  ex- 
haled from  holy  souls,  whilst  the  whole  understanding  is  laid  open 
before  God  together  with  the  sacrifice.''  And  the  holy  altar,  he  says, 
is  the  righteous  soul.®  Origen,  in  like  manner,  frequently  spiri- 
tualizes; but  specially  concerning  the  Eucharist  he  says,  that  'Celsus 
would  give  first-fruits  to  demons,  so  we  offer  first-fruits  to  God.** 

In  all  these  fathers,  then,  we  find  no  certain  reference  to  any 
offering  in  the  Eucharist,  except  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine 


^  '  Nod  permittitur  mulieri  in  eccleria 
loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee  tinguere,  neo 
offarre.^ — J)t  Veland.  Virffinibus,  c.  9. 
^  '  *  Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  nata- 
litiis  annua  die  facimus.* — De  Corona 
MilitUy  c.  2. 

^  *  Sarrificamus  pro  salute  imperatoris 
sed  Deo  nostro  et  ipsius,  sed  quo  modo 
pm^cipit  Deus,  pura  precc,  Non  enim 
eget  jDeus,  Conditor  universitatis,  odoris 
ant  sanguinis  alicujus.'— il^  ScapvXarOy 
c.  2.  Cf.  Cont.  Marc.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1,  where 
he  calls  SacriBcium  mundum ....  simplex 
i)ratio  de  conscientia  pura.  So  Dt  Orat. 
iS,  '  Hsec  (i.e.  oratio)  est  hostia  spiritu- 
aiis  quoe  priatlna  Rach^c\ib  deX^ViX..'' 


vpo(r<p4p€aOai  irapaMetffa,  T&rot  V  ^ 
djpTOV  rifs  eixapiariai,  tw  tls  djfdfirffcfr 
ToO  irdOovs  Irjaovi  Xpurrbs  KtJ/Mof  ^j^uwr 
wapidufKe  iroteiy. — Dial,  pp.  359,  3(0. 

'  'Mede^  On  the  Chrutian  Sacrifiet, 
ch.  III. 

••Qti  fih  oZv  Kol  €irxjaX  koX  rfxo- 
piffrlai  inrb  rCiv  i^ltop  yatdfiepoi,  riktiai 
[xfofai  Kal  evdptOTol  el<n  r^  Qeip  SvaUu 
Kal  a^bs  ^fU. — Dial.  p.  345. 

'•H  $v<rUi  rijs  €KK\rialatf  \6yot  irb 
ruv  iylwv  yffVxCiv  dyaBv/mificvot,  igxa- 
XvTTOfUyrjs  dfia  rift  $vclas  koI  rijt  3i«- 
poias  dirdon/s  rf  Gey. — Clem.  Sironk.  m. 
p.  848. 

^  ^uvAv  Hi  dXifBQt  iyioWf  t^f  SuaUur 
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.in  the  way  of  gifts  or  oblations  to  the  service  of  Grod ;  as  the  fiue 
>floar  and  the  meat-  or  bread-offerings  were  presented  by  the  Jews^ 
and  with  them  a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  use  of 
the  word  Ouaia,  sacrifice,  gives  no  contradiction  to  this  statement ; 
for,  besides  that  it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  mincha  by  the 
IjXX  translators ;  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  the  word  by  no 
means  of  necessity  implies  an  offering  of  a  slain  victim,  though 
fiuch  was  its  primary  signification ;  but  that  it  is  also  applicable  to 
all  other  kinds  of  offerings  and  oblations,  whether  it  be  in  classical 
^or  biblical  Greek.^ 

Very  early  we  have  express  mention  of  a  Christian  altar.^ 
But  we  can  infer  no  more  from  the  use  of  the  word  altar,  than 
tfrom  the  use  of  the  word  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  (Ovtrla)  implies  an 
altar  {OvtriatTTtipiov).  If  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as 
.first-fruits  to  God,  be  esteemed  a  sacrifice ;  then  that  whereon  it  is 
offered  would  be  esteemed  an  altar.  If  the  offering  of  prayer  and 
praise  be  a  sacrifice,  the  soul,  from  which  they  rise  up  to  God, 
would  be  the  altar.  We  need  not  question  that  these  early  fathers, 
as  undoubtedly  those  after  them,  believed,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
offered  to  the  Lord  were  offered  in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  so,  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  commemorative  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  even  this  view  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
does  not  expressly  appear  before  the  time  of  Cyprian.  If  the 
•earliest  fathers  really  believed,  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was 
offered  afresh  for  the  sins  of  the  quick  and  dead ;  it  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  example  of  silence  and  reserve  that,  for  two 
•centuries  after  Christ,  they  should  never  once  have  explained  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  in  any  manner,  but  either  as  an  offering  of 
.first-fruits  to  God,  like  the  mincha  or  fine  flour  of  the  Israelites,  or 
^^Ise  as  an  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  spiritual  worship. 

In  Athenagoras  indeed  (a.d.  150)  occurs,  I  believe,  the  first 

vexample  of  that  remarkable  expression,  so  universally  adopted  by 

later  fathers,  the  unbloody  sacrifice.     '  Of  what  service  to  me  are 

whole  burnt  offerings,  of  which  God  has  no  need  ?     Although  it 

.be  right  to  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice^  and  to  bring  the  reasonable 


^  See  Johnson^s   Unbloody  Sacrifice^  i   ing  of  fruits  a  sacrifice^  Bvffia,  as  well  as 
.  L  sect.  I.     He  shows  from  classical      Abel's  ofiferiDg  of  cattle.     Heb.  xL  4. 


-cb 

MUtboritieB,  tbat  '  to  sacrifice  is  to  give 
to  the    gods*   {$iki»  dwptlcdat  itrri  rotf 

^eo7f);  and  especially,  that  Bvcla  in  the 
Oreek  and  sacrificiutA  in  the  Latin,  are 

the  common  rendering  of  HnsO  in  the 

Mebrew,     The  ApoeUe  caHa  Qtin's  offer- 


Hence,  the  Christian  and  theological  ap- 
plication of  the  term,  not  only  to  animal, 
but  also  to  inanimate  offerings. 

I,  5 ;  Mo^Ties.  l  \  Troll.  1  *,  PVaXo^^V-iAv, 

4,  &.C, 
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service/'  Mr.  Johnson  sees  'no  occasion  to  doubt^  that  he  means 
the  oblation  of  material  bread  and  wine.'*  It  may  be  so ;  though 
we  cannot  with  certainty  say^  that  he  had  the  Eucharist  in  view 
at  all.  If  he  had ;  the  very  term, '  unbloody  sacrifice'  takes  us- 
back  to  the  distinction  amon  gthe  Israelites  between  ofEeringa  of 
slain  beasts,  bloody  sacrifices,  and  offerings  of  bread,  flour,  and 
fruits,  unbloody  sacrifices.  And  so  the  very  name,  by  which  the 
Eucharist  was  so  constantly  called  afterwards,  and  which  possibly 
Athenagoras  first  applied  to  it,  seems  to  place  it,  as  a  material 
offering,  rather  with  the  nUncha,  or  bread-offering,  than  with  the 
oXoKavTWfia,  the  burnt-offering,  or  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Jews. 

From  the  time  of  Cyprian,  however,  it  is  a  Uid  too  plain  and 
notorious  to  need  demonstration,  that  the  fj^thers  speak  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  with  special  reference  to  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  commemorated  and  spiritually  present  in  that 
holy  sacrament.  St.  Cyprian,  referriDg  to  the  priesthood  of  Md- 
chizedek  as  a  type  of  Christ's  priesthood,  says,  that  '  in  the  priest 
Melchizedek  we  see  prefigured  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sacri- 
fice.'^ ^  Who  was  more  a  priest  of  the  most  High  God,  than  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father? 
and  He  offered  the  same  which  Melchizedek  had  offered,  i.e. 
bread  and  wine,  even  His  own  Body  and  Blood.'^  He  then  goes 
on  to  argue  for  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  and  not  of  water 
merely,  which  he  considers  essential  for  the  perfect  following  of 
Christ,in  His  first  institution  of  the  Sacrament.  He  says,  that  'there- 
fore Christ's  Blood  is  not  offered,  if  there  be  no  wine  in  the  cup.'^ 
'If  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  God  is  Himself  the  High  Priest  of 
God  the  Father,  and  first  oflered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  His  Father, 
and  then  commanded  this  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  Him ; 
then  that  priest  truly  performs  the  part  of  Christ,  who  imitates 
what  Christ  did,  and  then  offers  a  true  and  full  sacrifice  in  the 
Church  to  God  the  Father,  if  he  so  begin  to  offer,  as  he  sees 
Christ  to  have  offered  before.*® 


^  tL  li  fxoi  oXoKavTUfidrup  &y  fiij 
deirat  6  Qeos ;  Kai  rot  Tpoa<f>4p€Uf  Siov 
dvalfianTOP  $v<Tiav,  Kal  t^v  \oyLKi]v 
Tpocdyeiu  XaTpeiay. — Legatio  pro  Chrin- 
tiaiiiSf  12. 

'  InUoody  Saci'ifice,  ch.  ii.  sect.  I. 

'  'Item  in  sacerdote Melchisedec  sacri- 
ficii  Dommici  Facraraeiituin  pro^figuratun 


lit :  et  obtolit  hoc  idem  qaod  Melehisecec 
obtulerat,  id  est  panem  et  vinum,  suuni 
scilicet  corpus  et  saDguiuem.* — J  bid. 

^  *  Unde  apparel  saDgumem  Christi 
non  ofi'erri,  si  desit  vinum  caivcV —Hid. 
p.  151. 

^  *  Nam  si  Jesus  Cbristus,  Doroinus  et 
Deus  Doster,  ipse  est  summus  sacerdos !>«:*- 


yidemus.'— jEjmU.  63, p.  1^9,    Oil^.  \li^2 .   V '^^Vd^-,  tt  sacrificiara  Patri  se  ipsum  pri* 

*  *  "Sum   quia    loagia  «a«et^oa  \>^\  \  xsiN»K^a\xiJC\V^\V'Ci^%«cvvBt^!^ 
Sunimi    quam   Doroitivia    "no^Vw    ^<t^\is  \  "i^Ni^^ti^tii  y^^^^'^N 'Q!5«^^^'«i  ^B«a^^    I 
Chi  ihtn.8  ?  qui  aAcriftc\MmDw>'B«X\\  oUw-  \  nv^^  ^\crv*'C\  ^wi  ^x^^axxa^  ^v\&.  ^^*kO^ 
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This  is  the  first  use  of  such  language ;  but  it  was  common 
from  this  time.     The  Roman  Catholics  claim  it,  as  clearly  proying 
that  a  true  sacrifice  and  offering  up  anew  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist was  believed  in  the  earliest  times.     Protestants  have^  on  the 
contrary^  asserted  that  no  material  sacrifice  is  intended  at  all ;  that 
there  is  allusion  only  to  a  spiritual  sacrifice^  wherein  the  whole 
Church  considered  as  Christ's  Body  is  offered  to  God.^     We  may 
be  so  said  symbolically  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  ourselves ;  and  that 
is  al].^     Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  full  investigation  of  the 
many  passages^  which  would  elucidate  this  question^  nor  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  argimients.    Against  the  Romanist  theory  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  to  me  fatal.     Firsts  there  is  the  already  noticed 
silence  of  all  the  fathers,  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  on  so 
essential  a  part,  if  it  be  a  part,  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine.     That 
Justin,  Irenseus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  should  never 
have  known  of  it,  or,  knowing,  should  never  have  mentioned  it, 
seems  utterly  incredible,  if  the  doctrine  were  from  the  beginning. 
Secondly,  if  there  was  always  offered  in  the  Church  a  real  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  Himself:  then  no  other  sacrifice  could  be  compared 
with  it.     It  must  far  exceed  in  glory  and  in  value  everything 
besides.     Yet  we  find  the  fathers  preferring  spiritual  sacrifices  even 
to  the  oblation  in  the  Eucharist.     '  Will  they  drive  me  from  the 
altars  ?'  says  Gregory  Nazianzen.     '  But  I  know  there  is  another 

altar,  whereof  these  visible  altars  are  but  the  figures To 

that  will  I  present  myself;  there  will  I  offer  acceptable  things, 
sacrifice  and  offering  and  holocausts,  better  than  the  one  now 
offered,  as  much  as  truth  is  better  than  a  shadow.  From  this  altar 
no  one  can  debar  me.'^  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  should  prefer 
an  altar  and  a  sacrifice^  ^  all,'  as  he  says,  '  the  work  of  the  mind' 
{oXoif  Tov  vov  TO  ipyov),  before  the  very  offering  up  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ?  We  may  add,  that  the  fathers  too  frequently  speak 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christians  as  spiritual  sacrifices,*  for  us  to 


Chrifltoa  fecit  imitatar ;  et  sacrificiuin 
yenim  et  plenum  tunc  offert  in  Ecolesia 
Deo  Patri,  li  sic  incipiat  offeire  secundum 
quod  ipsam  Christum  videat  obtulisse.* — 
Jbid,  p.  155. 

^  This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the 
views  which  the  fathers  took  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice.  '  Hoc  est  sacrifidum 
Christianum ;  tnidti  unum  Corpus  in 
Christo,  Quod  etiam  sac  ram  en  to  altaris 
fidelibus  nota  frequentat  Ecciesia,  ubi  ei 
demonstratur,  quod  in  ea  re  quam  offert, 
ipsa  offerator.' — AugnstiD.  Dt  OiviL  Jki^ 
Lib.  X.  c.  6f  Tom.  vii.  p,  343, 


'  This  seemsto  beWaterland's  opinion. 
See  On  the  Eucharitt,  ch.  xii. 

*  Qvataanipliaif  etp^vauf ;  dXX'  o28a 
Kal  4XXo  0v<Fia<rHipioy,  o5  TtJroi  tA  rdw 
bp^H€¥a,  .  .  Todry  irapaffrfi<roiuUy  ro&nfi 
0^w  dexrd,  OvffloM  koI  wpoa^opkif  KtU 
6\oKavT(i/jLaTei,  Kptlrrwa  tQw  vGp  Tpoff* 
ayofUmaVf  6cif  Kptlrrw  ffKuit  dX^eiO 
.  .  .  ToiJrow  M^  oOk  diro^€i  fte  toO  $v 
aiamipiou  iraf  6  pov\6fuwos. — Qreg. 
Naxianz.  Orai,  xxviii.  Tom.v  '^^  i?^ 
cited  by  VJateiAaiiA,  Oa  tU  IrtkcKoraX-* 

'  ♦  See  for  mfttaiic«i  "Em*^.  I>«n^  ^*'*^ 
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imagine,  that  they  held  a  literal  offering  up  of  a  literal  sacrifice 
(that  sacrifice  being  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood)  on  the  altar  in  the 
Eucharist. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  cannot  at 
once  dismiss  the  whole  question,  without  further  inquiring,  in 
what  sense  the  fitthers  did  see  in  the  Eucharist  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  propitiation  of  our  sins.  Their  language, 
from  the  time  of  Cyprian,  is  both  too  uniform  and  too  strong, 
for  us  to  doubt,  that  it  had  a  pregnant  significance. 

The  Eucharist  imdoubtedly  succeeded  to,  and  corresponded 
with  the  Passover.  The  latter  was  the  type ;  the  former  is  the 
memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ.  One  typical  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice ;  the  other  commemorative  of  the  same.  The  one  was  the 
great  federal  rite  of  the  Jews :  the  other  is  the  great  federal  rite  of 
the  Christians.  In  this  view  the  fathers  much  considered  it.  And 
so,  as  they  viewed  the  Passover  as  a  typical  sacrifice,  they  viewed 
the  Eucharist  as  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  We  have  alreadr 
heard  Chrysostom  imagining  and  depicting,  in  his  own  fervid  lan- 
guage, '  the  Lord  sacrificed  and  lying,  the  priest  standing  by  the 
sacrifice  and  praying/^  &c.  And  it  is  admitted  by  most  persons, 
that  the  Lord^s  Supper,  if  not  a  sacrifice,  is  yet  (spiritually  of 
course)  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.  Now  the  sacrifice  feasted  on  is 
undoubtedly  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God.  Our  ordinary 
idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice,  when  that  sacrifice  is  a  living  victim, 
is  that  it  must  be  slain  when  it  is  offered.  But  the  early  Chris- 
tians appear  to  have  understood  that,  although  Christ  was  once 
for  all  slain,  and  so  did  once  for  all  offer  up  Himself  to  God;  yet, 
that  every  time  His  sacrifice  is  commemorated,  and  that  sacrifice 
spiritually  fed  upon,  we  do,  as  it  were,  present  before  God,  plead 
before  the  Father,  the  efficacy  of  that  great  offering,  the  all- 
prevailing  merits  of  His  precious  Blood.  The  same  is  true,  more 
or  less,  in  every  act  of  devotion.  No  well-instructed  Christian 
ever  prays  to  God,  without  pleading  the  atonement  and  the  death 
of  Christ.  So,  in  effect,  at  every  prayer  we  present  to  the  Father 
the  sacrifice  of  His  Son.     But   more  especially,  and  with   most 


gel.  Lib.  I.  c.  x.,  cited  by  Waterland,  as  I  sacramentum,    hoc   est,   sacrum   sl^um 


above.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  calls  the 
Eucharist  'a  spiritual  sacrifice,  an  un- 
bloody service,*  rrjif  TrvevfiariKifp  dvclav^ 
rflv  dvaLfiaKTOv  XaTptlav. — Oat.  Mysta- 
ffog.  V.  c.  6.     St.  AugUBtiu  deacribea  the 


est. ' — De  Civitatc  Dei,  Lib.  x.  c.  5,  Tom. 
VII.  p.  241. 

A 11  such  language  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  an  actual  offering  up 
of  Christ  afresh,  for  the  sins  of  the  world 


Christian  sacri&ce  aa  the  ^acrAmeu^.  ot  \        ^  ^>at^%Q%\..  Bt  t^accTciotio,  m.  quoted 
sacred  sign  of  the  mvlalble  aacn^ce.  ^  ^;  \  >xtv^^\  Xx\.,  :l"x:^\\\. 
crificium  ergo  viaibUe  inVisiViVva  Bact^Svc^A  \ 
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-peculiar  significance^  we  may  be  said  to  plead  His  merits^  to  pre- 
sent His  efficacious  passion^  and  so^  in  a  certain  senses  to  offer 
His  all-prevailing  sacrifice  before  the  mercy-seat  of  Grod^  when, 
with  the  consecrated  symbols  of  His  Body  and  Blood  before  us, 
^e  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  be  fed  by  Him  with  the 
food  of  everlasting  life. 

In  this  sense  then,  most  especially,  the  fathers  seem  to  have 
^esteemed  the  Eucharist^  not  only  a  sacrificial  feast,  but  also  a  sacri- 
fice. It  was  indeed  by  a  metonymy.  The  Eucharist  was  a  remem- 
'brance  (ava/nvi^acc)  of  the  great  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  And  so  it 
^as  called  by  the  name  of  that,  which  it  recorded.  But  it  was  not 
•only  a  remembrance  to  ourselves,  it  was  also  esteemed  a  special 
mode  of  pleading  it  before  Ood ;  and  therefore  it  was  named  a 
sacrifice.  And  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  was  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  so  this  too  was  called  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation,  both 
because  of  its  recaUing  that  great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  be- 
•cause  by  enabling  us  spiritually  to  feed  on,  and  to  take  the  blessed 
irmt  of  that  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  it  was  the  means  of  bringing 
home  to  our  souls  the  pardoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  the 
propitiation  for  sins  which  He  has  wrought.' 

No  doubt,  the  other  notions  concerning  the  oblations  in  the 
Eucharist  were  kept  in  constant  view.  First,  the  fathers  esteemed 
it  an  offering  or  presenting  of  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine,  and  of 
the  alms  of  the  faithful  to  the  service  of  God ;  secondly,  as  au 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  ,*  thirdly^  as  a  pre- 
senting of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  and  so  of  the  whole 
mystical  body  of  the  faithful,  to  the  Lord ;  but,  fourthly,  they 
esteemed  it  a  memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  a  recalling  of  the 
efficacy  of  that  sacrifice,  and  a  pleading  of  its  efficacy  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls. 

This  last  notion  it  is,  which  makes  them  use  such  solemn  and 
awful  language  concerning  it,  which  could  not  be  applicable  to 
the  other  views  of  it.  Thus  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  calls  it  the 
^  tremendous  and  unbloody  sacrifice.'  St.  Chrysostom  caUs  it '  the 
fearful  and  tremendous  sacrifice.'^  So  also,  '  most  tremendous 
.sacrifice.''  Yet  the  same  father,  when  he  enters  into  an  expla- 
iBation,  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  a  new  sacrifice^  or  an  offering  up  of 
«Christ  afresh ;  for  he  says,  '  There  is  but  one  sacrifice ;  we  do  not 


^  Thus  Cyril  of  JeruBalem,  in  the  pas- 
sage just  cited,  Cat,  Mystagog,  v.  c.  6, 
speaks  of  the  spiritual  Saorifioe^  and  the 
hXoodleKBervice  over  thsLt  iacr(^  of  pro- 
jjiiiiUion,  irl  t^s  Oufftas  roO  IXaa/noG, 


XXXIV.  ini  ad  CoriivlK.. 
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offer  another  sacrifice,  but  continually  the  same.  Or  rather  we 
make  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice/^  And  so  St.  Augostine,  '  elms' 
tians  celebrate  the  memorial  of  the  same  fully  finished  sacrifice,  by 
sacred  oblation  and  participation  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.'' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that^  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioB 
had  once  been  invented  and  defined,  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
concerning  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucha- 
rist^ would  be  perverted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  That  doctrine  is  plainly  enough  expressed 
in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Therein  it  is  forbidden 
to  deny,  that  &  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Grod — ^that 
Christ  made  His  Apostles  priests  on  purpose  that  they  might  offer 
His  Body  and  Blood — that  there  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
quick  and  dead,  for  sins,  punishments,  satisfactions — that  it  profits 
others  as  well  as  the  partakers,'  &c. 

From  the  belief,  that  in  the  mass  there  was  a  true  offering  up 
of  Christ,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  receiver,  but  anew  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world,  came  naturally  the  custom,  that  the  priest 
should  offer  the  sacrifice,  but  the  people  should  not  communicate. 
Among  the  early  Christians  all,  who  did  not  communicate,  left 
the  Church.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  was  once  estab- 
lished, the  people  stayed  to  witness  the  offering  up  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  they  believed  to  be  profitable  both  to  them,  and  to  all  the 
world,  though  the  priest  alone  offered  it,  and  the  priest  alone  re- 
ceived. The  Eucharist  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a  Sacrament. 
It  had  become,  in  the  belief  of  the  majority,  a  propitiatory  offer- 
ing, not  a  covenanting  rite. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing,  against  which  the  reformers  gene- 
rally were  so  strong  in  their  denunciations,  as  against  this.  They 
deemed  it  derogatory  to  the  one,  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacii- 


1  OvK  &\)^r]v  OvalaVf  dXKdi  t^p  a^rijp 
del  voiovfieV  /xaXXov  5^  dvdfxvrj<ny  ipya- 
j^Sfieda  Ovffias. — Hoiiiil.  XVII.  in  Epiat.  mi 
HebrcBOs.  See  Suicer,  8.  v.  OvffLa,  il.  i, 
Tom.  I.  p.  i42f. 

^  *  Hebraji  in  victimifl  pecudum  quas 
offerebant  Deo  ....  propbetiam  celebra- 
bant  futuroe  victimae,  quam  Christus  ob- 
tulit.  Unde  jam  Cbristiani  peracbi  ejus- 
«lem  sacrificii  meraoriam  celebrant,  sacro- 
sancta  oblation e,  et  participatione  Corporis 
et  Sanguinis  Christi.' — Contra  Fauslum, 
Lib.  XX.  c.  1 8,  Tom.  viir.  p.  345. 

3  Sess.  XXII.  Can,  i.    *  Si  quia  dixerit 
in  missa  non  offerri  Deo  vexuixv  ^Xi^To^jiTYvrKv 
«acrificium  ....  anatVieixiak  ftW..* 

Can.  II.  *  Si  quia  dixexit  .  .  .  .m\\>A^ 


verbis  Hoc  facile  in  meam  commeniora' 
tiovtmy  Christum  non  instituisse  Apostolos 
sacerdotes,  aut  non  ordinasse,  ut  ipsi 
aliique  sacerdotes  ofFerreut  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem  snum  ;  anathema  sit.' 

Can.  III.  *  Si  quis  dixerit  missse  sacri- 
ficium  tantum  esse  laudis  et  gratiarum 
actionis,  aut  nudam  commemorationem 
sacrificii  in  cruce  peracti,  non  propitiato- 
rium,  vel  soli  prodesse  sumenti,  neque  pro 
vivis  et  defuuctis,  pro  peccatis^  poenis, 
satisfactionibus,  et  aliis  necessitatibusr 
offerri  debere ;  anathema  sit. ' 

The  Creed  of  the  Council  has  :  *  Prt»fi- 
\ft^at  vcvTsscssawQ^iarrl  Deo  varum,  propriuu* 
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fice  once  offered  on  the  cross.  'Christ/  says  Luther,  'once 
oflfered  Himself;  nor  did  He  will  to  be  offered  up  anew  by  any; 
but  He  willed  that  a  memorial  of  His  sacrifice  should  be  observed/^ 
Calvin,  after  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice  as  applied 
to  the  Eucharist  by  the  fathers,  does  not  blame  them  for  the  use 
of  that  term,  but  still  regrets,  that  they  should  have  approached 
too  near  to  Jewish  notions.  '  Now  that  the  sacrifice  has  been 
oiSered  and  completed,'  he  says,  '  God  gives  us  a  table  where  we 
may  feast,  not  an  altar  on  which  the  victim  is  to  be  oiSered.  He 
has  not  consecrated  priests  to  immolate,  but  ministers  to  distri- 
bute.^ He  calls  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  greatest  abomina- 
tion of  all  those  erected  against  the  Eucharist.' 

The  language  of  the  English  reformers  is  of  still  more  interest 
to  us.  Let  us  hear  Ridley,  the  most  esteemed  among  them.  '  The 
whole  substance  of  our  sacrifice,  which  is  frequented  of  the  Church 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  consisteth  in  prayers,  praise,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  and  in  remembering  and  showing  forth  of  that  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross ;  that  the  same  might  continually  be 
had  in  reverence  by  mystery,  which,  once  only  and  no  more,  was- 
offered  as  the  price  of  our  redemption.'*  Elsewhere  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  '  the  priest  doth  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  if  it  be 
rightly  understood ;'  which  he  explains  by  saying,  that  'It  is  called 
unbloody,  and  is  offered  after  a  certain  manner  and  in  a  mystery, 
and  as  a  representation  of  that  bloody  sacrifice/^  But  the  mass 
he  calls,  '  a  new  blasphemous  kind  of  sacrifice,  to  satisfy  and  pay 
the  price  of  sins,  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  quick,  to  the  great 
and  intolerable  contumely  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  His  death  and 
passion :  which  was,  and  is  the  only  su£Scient  and  everlasting, 
available  sacrifice,  satisfactory  for  all  the  elect  of  God,  firom  Adam 
the  first,  to  the  last  that  shall  be  born  to  the  end  of  the  world.'^ 

The  dread  of  the  mass,  which  has  prevailed  generally  among 
the  reformed  Churches,  has  made  the  majority  of  their  members 
fear  to  speak  at  all  concerning  an  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  Yet  there 
have  not  been  wanting,  in  the  English  Church  especially,  men  of 
profound  learning,  deep  piety,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means 


^  *  CbristQS  semel  seipsiim  obtalit,  non   ,         ^  Inat,  iv.  xviii.  i. 
ToluitdenuoabuUiaoflreni,  gedmemoriain   •         « Disputations  at    Oxford.       Worlcs, 

fui  sacxificii  voloit  fieri.*— 2)«  Ahroganda  Parker  Society,  p.  2ir. 
Mina  Privata^  Tom.  ii.  p.  249.                   1         -  ., .  , 

2  *  Meosam  ergo  nobis  dedit  in  qua  i  ^'^^'  P*  ^^o- 

epuleranr,  non  altare  super  quod  offeratur  I         *A   Pittoiu    LamentaXxonv.     ^«tV.»^ 

victima;  non  sacerdotes  coosecravit,  qui  !  p.  52.    Com^T^CT«iOTv«t,l>cStrwit«S  v\vti 

iwmoletit.  Bed  ministros  qui  sacrum  epa-  True  and  C<UK(>lic  Dadrvue,'^!-.^ ,  >N  wVwv 

Jum  distribuanU—Instit,  iv.  xvlii.  12.         ;  Vol.  n.  pp.  AVI— ^^^' 
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attached  to  peculiar  schools  of  doctrine,  who  have  advocated  the 
propriety  of  speaking  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  of  adopting, 
in  some  measure,  the  language  of  the  primitive  Church  concern- 
ing it. 

The  first  who  spoke  strongly  and  clearly  to  this  effect,  was 
the  learned  Joseph  Mede  (a.d.  1635).  ^^  discourse  was  origi- 
nally a  sermon  on  Malachi  i.  1 1,  which  he  maintained  to  be  pro- 
phetic of  the  Eucharistic  offering.  And  the  offering  in  the  Eucha- 
Tist  he  defines  to  be  an  oblation  of  prayer  and  praise,  of  bread  and 
wine,  analogous  to  the  mincha  of  the  old  Testament,  and  a  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.^  Dr.  Cudworth 
shortly  after  wrote  his  treatise  on  The  true  notion  of  the  Lord!s 
Supper  J  wherein  he  denied  to  the  Eucharist  the  name  of  a  sacrifice ; 
but  especially  insisted  that  it  was  'a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.'  Grabe, 
in  the  notes  on  his  edition  of  Irens&us  (a.d.  1702),  maintained  the 
sentiments  of  Joseph  Mede  :  for  which  he  was  attacked  by  Bud- 
deus,  a  learned  Lutheran/  who  accused  him  of  advocating  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  and  afterwards  by  others,  though  he  was  defended 
by  PfaflSus,  also  a  Lutheran.^  Sentiments  in  accordance  with 
Mede's,  and  not  much  diverse  from  Grabe's,  were  undoubtedly 
-adopted  by  a  large  number  of  our  divines  :  e.ff,  by  Hammond,^  by 
Archbishop  Bramhall/  by  Bishop  Patrick/  by  Bishop  Bull,"  by 
Hickes,'  by  John  Johnson,®  and  many  others. 

Bishop  Bull's  words  may  express  the  view  which  most  of  these 
.divines  have  taken :  '  It  is  true  the  Eucharist  is  frequently  called 
by  the  ancient  fathers  an  oblation,  a  sacrifice;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  they  say  also,  it  is  Ovala  XoyiKrj  Kal 
.avaifxaKToq,  a  reasonable  sacrifice y  a  sacrifice  without  blood :  which 
how  can  it  be  said  to  be,  if  therein  the  very  Blood  of  Christ  were 
offered  up  to  God  ?  ...  In  the  holy  Eucharist  we  set  before  God 


^  See  Mede's  WorkXy  p.  355.  London, 
1677.  The  discourse  is  most  valuable, 
and  deserving  of  all  attention. 

2  Buddeus,  Dt  Oi^lgine  3fmce  Pontifi- 
.cice. 

*  Pfaffius,  Irencei  Fmgnu    Anecdot. 

*  Practical  Catechusvi^^,  413.  London, 
1700. 

«  Epistle  to  M.  de  la  MilUtidre.  Works, 

Vol.  I.  p.  54,  Edit.  Anglo- Cath,  Library, 

*  We  do  readily  acknowledge  an  Eucharis- 

tical  Sacrifice  of  prayers  and  praises  ;  we 

profess  a  commemoTaliou  of  U\^  Sa.m&ce 

■of  the  Cross  ;   and  in  l\ie  \M\%\i«k%^  ol 

Holy  Church,  thmga  commemotaXe^i  ax^ 

related  as  if  they  Nwere  Uieu  aiC\Av\.  .  . 


We  acknowledge  a  representation  of  that 
action  to  God  the  Father:  we  acknowledge 
an  impetration  of  the  benefit  of  it:  we 
maintain  an  application  of  its  virtue.  So 
here  is  a  commemorative,    impetrative, 

applicative  sacrifice To  make  it  a 

suppletory  sacrifice,  to  supply  the  defects 
of  the  only  true  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  I 
hope  both  you  and  I  abhor.* 

^  On  the  Christian  JScicrifice, 

"^  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  MeauXy  Lect 
III.    irori-jf,  Vol.  II.  p.  251.     Oxf.  1827. 

^  TxeoXi^c  OH  the  ChriHian  Priesthood, 
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bread  and  wine^  '  as  jBgures  or  images  of  the  precious  Blood  of 
Christy  shed  for  us^  and  of  His  precious  Body  (they  are  the  very 
words  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy)  ;^  and  plead  to  Grod  the  merit 
of  His  Son^s  sacrifice  once  offered  on  the  cross  for  us  sinners^  and 
in  this  Sacrament  represented^  beseeching  Him  for  the  sake  thereof 
to  bestow  His  heavenly  blessing  on  us.  .  .  •  The  Eucharistical 
sacrifice  thus  explained  is  indeed  Xoycici)  Ovala,  a  reasonable  sacri- 
fice^ widely  different  from  that  monstrous  sacrifice  of  the  mas» 
taught  in  the  Churcb  of  Bome.^ 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

I.   ll/E  have  seen,  that  in  the  mass  the  priest  is  said  to  offer 
f  V     tip  Christ  afresh,  as  a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  quick  and  dead.     That  is  to  say,  the  mass  is  a  repetitioa 
or  iteration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

This  is  in  direct  contravention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Epistler 
to  the  Hebrews.  There  (from  ch.  v.  i  to  the  end  of  ch.  x.)  St. 
Paul  is  showing  the  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood  to  that  of 
the  Levitical  priests ;  the  superiority  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
over  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the  Law.  Now  the  very  line  of 
argument,  which  he  takes,  all  rests  upon  the  permanency  of  Christ, 
His  priesthood,  and  His  sacrifice.  '  They  truly  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  deaths 
But  this  Man,  because  He  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 

priesthood who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  ta 

offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  His  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's : 
for  this  did  He  once  for  all  (c^aTraQ  when  He  offered  up  Himself 
(Heb.  vii.  23,  24,  27).  So  again,  having  observed  that  the  Jewish 
high-priest  entered  into  '  the  Holiest  of  all  qnce  every  year,  not 
without  blood'  (Heb.  ix.  7),  he  adds  that  Christ, '  not  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  Blood  entered  in  once 
for  all  (i(paira^  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemp^ 
tion  for  us'  (ver.  1 2).  And  again, '  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the 
holy  places  ....  that  He  should  offer  Himself  often  ....  but  now 
once  for  all  {awa^  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.     And  as  it  is  appointed 


J  CdnsHhtt.  Jffportol.  vu.  25.  >  Bee  'B\&\ioi^'&>3S\.  la  «>ocs^«« 
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unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment;  so  Christ 
"vras  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many/  &c.  (Heb.  ix.  24 — 28). 

The  first  twenty-two  verses  of  the  loth  Chapter  are  devoted 
to  further  insisting  on  this  truth.  The  repetition  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  resulted  from  their  imperfection.  If 
they  could  have  made  '  the  comers  thereunto  perfect ....  would 
they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered'  (yy.  i,  2)  ?  But  '  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins' 
(ver.  4).  '  Hence, '  every  priesf  under  the  Law  '  standeth  dailj/ 
ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can 
never  take  away  sins.  But  He,  after  He  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood.  .  .  •  For  by 
one  offering  He  hath  perfected  fob  ever  them  that  are  sanctified' 
(w.  II,  12,  14).  And  the  conclusion,  which  is  drawn,  is,  that,  as 
Christ  has  obtained  remission  for  our  sins,  and  '  where  remission 
of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin'  (ver.  18) ;  therefore  we 
may  '  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  with  a  full  assurance  of  faith' 
(ver.  22);  plainly,  as  being  assured,  that  the  one  sacrifice,  once 
offered,  has  been  fully  sufficient  for  all  our  sins. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  argument ;  and  if  it 
proves  anything,  surely  it  must  prove,  that  to  believe  in  the  repe- 
tition of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  to  believe  in  its  imperfection.     And  if 
it  be  imperfect,  in  what  a  state  are  we  ! — we,  who  are  lost  sinners, 
and  who  have  no  hope  but  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atoning  Blood  of 
Christ.     If  that  atoning  Blood  be  not  of  infinite  value,  we  are  of 
all  creatures  most  miserable.     But  if  it  be  of  infinite  value,  and      I 
if  the  sacrifice  be  perfect,  and  '  able  to  make  the  comers  thereunto      I 
perfect ;'  then  the  Apostle  assures  us,  that  it  cannot  need,  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  repetition.     ^  The  worshippers  once  purged  shall 
have  no  more  conscience  of  sins'  (ch.  x.  2).     '  We  arc  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all'  (ver. 
10).     There  is  '  a  new  and  living  way  consecrated  for  us  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His  Flesh'  (ver.  20).     And  not  only  may 
we  know,  to  our  eternal  comfort,  that  the  one  Sacrifice  has  been 
full,  perfect,  and  all-sufficient ;  but  to  our  warning  too  we  are 
told,  that, '  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  tliere  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins'  (ver. 
26).     All  combines  to  assure  us,  that  the  one  Sacrifice  has  been 
once  offered,  that  it  admits  no  addition,  that  it  can  never  be 
renewed.     It  is  once  for  all,  as  man's  death  is  but  once.     It  is 
one  and  for  ever,  audi  GcA'^  "-^xA^oiaxLt  is  one  and  to  eternity 

<Heb.  ix.  28). 
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We  may  therefore  confidently  adopt  the  strong  language  of 
our  Article^  that '  the  sacrifices  of  masses  were  blasphemous  fables 
itnd  dangerous  deceits/ 

IL  Yet  the  Christian  Church  is  said  to  be  '  an  holy  priest- 
hood ;'  and  is  '  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  Ood 
through  Jesus  Christ^  (i  Pet.  ii.  5).  Those  spiritual  sacrifices  are 
I  The  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise :  '  By  Him  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually^  that  is^  the  fruit  of  the  lips^ 
giving  thanks  to  His  name'  (Heb.  xiii.  15).  2  The  sacrifice  of 
alms  and  of  the  first-fruits  of  our  substance :  '  To  do  good  and  to 
<*ommunicate  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased'  (Heb.  xiii.  16),  3.  The  sacrifice  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord; 
/I  beseech  you,  therefore^  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Gt)d,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service'  {rriv  XoyiKtiv  \arpuap 
ifiiaiv)^  Rom.  xii.  i. 

Hence,  though  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
has  been  offered  once  for  all,  never  to  be  repeated ;  it  is  still  our 
privilege  and  duty  to  offer  Eucharistic  sacrifices  or  thank-offerings 
— '  a  reasonable  ministration' — '  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.'  Such  Eucharistic  offerings  correspond,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  with  the  thank-offerings,  the  wave-offerings,  the  meat-offer- 
ings, the  unbloody  sacrifices  of  the  Jews ;  not  with  the  bloody 
sacrifices,  or  offerings  of  atonement.' 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  whole  ancient  Church,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  consisted  of  two  parts :  one  firom  God  to  us,  God  feeding 
lis  with  the  spiritual  Body  and  Blood  of  His  dear  Son :  the  other 
from  us  to  God,  we  sending  up  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  consecrating  to  Him  of  the  fruits  of  our  increase^ 
.and  '  presenting  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Him.'  Hence  the  whole  ordinance 
was  esteemed,  not  only  as  a  feast,  but  also  as  an  Eucharistic 
sacrifice,  or  thank-offering. 

And  moreover  the  Apostle  has  declared  it  to  be  a  '  showing 
forth  (icaTayycXm)  of  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come'  (i  Cor.  xi.  26). 
It  was,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  esteemed  by  the  fathers  a  com- 
memoration, or  'continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ.'  And,  not  only  did  they  think  of  it  as  remind- 
ing themselves  of  God's  infinite  mercy  to  their  souls,  but  also  the^ 
believed  it  a  proper  occasion  for  pleading  ^e  ^e^\:ii^»a»  ^^  ^Ooa^. 
mercy  before  Him,  from  whom  it  cornea  doN?a.    \t  n«^&  ^  \sSC£ss^% 
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Ibrth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  man,  a  supplicatoiy  repgesenting  of 
it  to  God/ 

Lastly^  they  beliered  the  prophecy  in  Malachi  (that  '  among 
the  GentileSi  in  every  place,  incense  should  be  offinred  to  Ood's 
Name,  and  a  pnre  ofiering,'  mincha  pumm,  Mai.  i.  ii)  to  have 
especial  reference  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices  thus  offered  in  the  Holy 
Commnnion.  And  we,  in  accordance  with  the  saints  of  old,  and 
with  the  chief  lights  of  oar  own  onnmanion,  may  adopt  such 
language  in  such  a  sense ;  though  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  snppletory  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  we  mmy  ngeet 
as  monstrous,  and  fear  as  profane. 


*  There  ham  bean  iniidi  yeitJaniBg  m 
to  the  ;»oprietT  or  im|m>pn0fy  of  oeUnig 
the  Lord'i  Iwe  an  Altar.  The  worn 
ftppeert  to  hsre  been  need  by  tiie&Uiei% 
even  from  the  time  of  Ignatiiu.  Seelgn. 
ad  Bph€t,  v. :  Tertallian,  De  Oral.  xiz. 
fte.  The  only  name,  l^  which  we  aie 
oertain  that  it  w  called  in  the  New  Tetta- 
inenty  is  rpdire^a  Kvplov, '  the  table  of  the 
Lord,*  I  Cor.  x.  21.  This,  howeyerf  is 
put  in  opposition  to  the  'table  of  demon- 
p)d8, '  which  was  probably  an  altar.  Also 
in  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  *  altar*  and  *  table  of  the 
liord*  seem  to  be  synonymous.  In  Matt. 
T.  23,  whether  onr  Lord  speaks  of  things 
M  they  were  under  Uie  Jewish  economy, 
or  prophetically  of  what  should  be  in  the 
Christian  Church,  cannot  certainly  be  re- 
BolTed ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded, whether  he  calls  the  Encharistical 
table  an  altar  or  not.      In  Heb.  ziii.  10, 


St  Panl  iay%  *  We  haTd  an  altar,  whaeoT 
they  have  no  i^t  to  eai  whidi  ewe  titf 
tabtfnaole.'  Iniis  ia  by  many  thoni^ 
oonolndTe  hi  &Tonr  of  tae  nse  01  the  t«» 
aiUar  for  the  Lord'a  taUe ;  far,  tbaoA 
we  may  speak  of  the  cross,  on  whidi  tus 
great  Sacrifice  was  ofiered  np,  aa  the 
Christian  altar,  yet  the  Apostles  oonld  not 
have  spoken  of  eaUng  of  the  croas.  The 
Christian  feast  is  at  the  Eucharist,  though 
the  f^reat  Sacrifice  was  offered  at  the  cm" 
cifizion.  Hence  it  is  contended,  that  the 
aUar^  at  which  Christians  haye  a  right  to 
eat,  must  be  the  table  of  the  Lord.  His 
English  reformers  seemed,  latterly  at  least, 
determined  to  give  up  the  word  aUoTf  for 
fear  of  appearing  to  give  sanction  to  thB 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  the  genoal 
language  of  Christians,  both  early  and 
lat^  hiuB  been  favourable  to  the  use  of  it 


ARTICLE  XXXII. 


Of  iKt  Marrioffe  of  Priests, 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  not 
commanded  by  God*8  Law,  either  to  vowr 
the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage  ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  also  for 
them,  as  for  all  other  Christian  men,  to 
marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall 
judge  the  same  toserve  better  to  godliness. 


De  Conjugio  Saeerdoium. 

Episcopis,  presbyteris  et  diaconis  nullo 
mandato  divino  pneceptam  est,  ut  aut 
Cfl6iibatum  voveant,  aut  a  matrimonio  ab- 
stineant.  Licet  igitur  etiam  illis,ut  cateris 
omnibus  Ghristianis,  ubi  hoc  ad  pietatem 
magis  facere  judicaverint,  pro  suo  arbi- 
tratu  matrimooium  contrahere. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

IT  admits  of  evident  proof,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  allowed  to  marry.  St.  Poly- 
carp  speaks  of  Valens,  a  presbyter,  and  his  wife.*  Chseremon, 
Bishop  of  Nilus,  a  man  of  very  great  age,  is  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius,  as  flying  from  theDecian  persecution,  together  with  his  wife.* 
The  same  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Phileas,  Bishop  of  Thmuis,  and 
Philoromus,  says  that  they  were  urged,  in  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  to  have  pity  on  their  wives  and  children,  and  for  their 
sakes^  to  save  their  own  lives.'  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Eusebius,  says,  that  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Philip  begat  children,  and  that  St.  Paul  also  was  married,  but 
did  not  take  his  wife  about  with  him,  that  he  might  not  be 
hindered  in  his  missionary  journeys.*  The  same  statement,  viz., 
that  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  Apostles,  were  married, 
occurs  in  the  interpolated  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,'  a  spurious  work 
indeed,  and  no  doubt  of  much  later  date  than  the  real  Ignatius, 
but  not  altogether  valueless  on  that  account,  as  forgers  always 
aim  at  verisimilitude,  and  would  hardly  express  an  opinion,  which 
was  universally  exploded  and  condemned  at  the  time  they  wrote. 
Origen  also  appears  to  have  believed,  that  St.  Paul  was  married." 
TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  thought  St.  Peter  was  the  only  married 


*  Ernst,  Polyc.  c.  ii. 

«  H.  E.  Lib.  VI.  c.  41. 
»  76.  vm.  c.  9. 

♦  U4rpot  flip  7^/)  Kal  ^(Xiiriros  iwai- 
hwoiiiffaifro  ....  Koi  Sye  UavXos  oifK 
dxptl  iw  run  ixurroK^  r^v  aincQ  xpoaa- 
yop€6€w  irOivyoVf  ijp  06  T€pi€ic6fju^€v,  did 
rb  T^s  vwrfptalat  eCffTOiKit. — HU'om,  Lib. 


m*  P-  535 ;  Potter,  of.  Lib.  iv.  p.  607 
Euseb.  H.  E,  iii.  30. 

•  Coteler.  Tom.  ii.  p.  81. 

*  '  Paulus  ergo  (sicut  quidam  tradunt) 
cum  uzore  vocatus  est,  de  qua  dicit  ad 
Philippenses  8cribeii%^  RogoU  «Xvvnw  ^«.t« 
mona  compar,^    ^. — ^Or^gftxi^   Cwa.    v^ 
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Apostle.'  Eusebius,  after  Hei^ippusi  clearly  records  that  St.  Jude 
was  married,  for  he  speaks  of  his  grandchildren.*  Epiphanius  con- 
sidered Peter,  Andrew,  Matthew,  and  Bartholomew,  all  to  have 
been  married  men.' 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  in  very  early  times  second  mar- 
riages were  considered  as  disqualifying  for  ordination.  Thu« 
Origen  says,  that  'no  digamist  could  be  a  bishop,  presbyter, 
deacon,  or  widow  in  the  Church.^*  And  Tertullian  adduced  this 
custom,  as  an  argument  against  second  mftrriages  generally.* 
This,  of  course,  was  derived  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  St.  Paul, 
that  a  bishop  should  be  '  the  husband  of  one  wife'  (i  Tim.  iii.  2). 
Yet  many  eminent  fathers  did  not  so  interpret  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.  For  instance,  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theo- 
phylact  understand,  that  the  custom  so  common  among  the  Jews 
of  divorcing  one  wife  and  marrying  another,  is  that  which  the 
Apostle  is  forbidding,  when  he  would  have  no  one  ordained,  save 
those  who  were  monogamists.*  And  it  appears,  that  in  the  earliest 
times  it  was  by  no  means  universal  to  refuse  ordination  to  tho>e 
who  had  been  married  twice.' 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  very  soon  an  exag- 
gerated esteem  for  celibacy  crept  in.  The  ascetic  views  of  the 
Essenes,  of  the  Montanists,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  other  secb» 
external  to  the  Church,  affected  more  or  less  the  Church  itself. 
The  dread  of  heathen  vices,  felt  especially  by  those  who  had 
themselves  once  been  heathens,  made  many  attach  some  notion 
of  impurity  even  to  marriage.  Hence,  the  language  of  our  Lonl 
(in  Matt,  xix.)  and  of  St.  Paul  (in  i  Cor.  vii.)  was  pressed  to 
its  utmost  consequences.  They  had  spoken  of  a  single  life  as 
more  favourable  to  piety,  inasmuch  as  it  separated  more  from 
worldly  distractions  and  gave  more  leisure  for  attending  to  tlic 
things  of  the  Lord.  But  the  primitive  Christians  by  degrpts 
fell  into  .the  notion,  that  though  marriage  was  a  state  per- 
mitted, it  was  still,  if  possible,  to  be' shunned.  It  was  not  actually 
unholy,   but  it    was  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree    of  holi- 


\  'Petrum  Rolum  maritum  invenio  per 
socnim.' — De  Monogamia,  8. 


•  Tertull.  de  Monogam.  an. 

•  Chrysoflt  Horn,  I.  m  i  Tim.;  Bowl 


*  H.  E.  Lib.  III.  0.  20.  ir.  in  Tit. ;  Theodoret.  Com.  in  i  Tim,  lii. 


'  Hceres.  lxxviil  10.  Tom.  I.  p.  1042. 
Colon.  See  more  Ruch  authoriiies  in  Co- 
teleriuH*  note  44,  Tom.  I.  p.  80. 


2  ;  Theophyl.  t»  i  Tim,  iii.  a. 

'  So  Tertullian,  addressing  ths  Catbo- 
lic««,  wye,  *  Quot  enim  et  diirami  pne^i-ifi  i 


*  *  Ab  cc-c!e<iiaRticis  dit^tiitatibuR  non    j   aimd  vi>h,  insultantcA,  utiqiie  R|i08toln.'— 
Holiim  forniwtio,  gei\  ot  tv\i\»\w  T\ivA\v\\\\.\  I    Ih  Mrnogam.  c.  12.     See  a'Ro  otlier  au- 
ueque  enim  qnaco^MR,  i\ec  vTv.«\>NVfcT,  ^^<i  \  \Vxx\v«a\^vu^\>xsv^  E,  A..Bk.  iv.  ch.  v. 
diaooniiB.  nee  v\d\m  v^«»>3^^^^  *i***^  ^v^iiwv."'  \  uw^V..  v 
—Grig.  Horn.  xvu.  in  Jam.  \ 
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Bess.*  Hence,  by  degrees  also,  the  belief  began  to  prevail,  that 
the  special  ministers  of  God  ought  to  choose  the  higher  condition 
and  devote  themselves  to  celibacy.  Hence,  some  of  the  clergy 
began  to  separate  from  their  wives.  Hence,  too,  some  laymen 
irere  disposed  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ministrations  of 
the  married  clergy. 

But  these  errors,  when  first  they  sprang  up,  were  opposed  by 
councils  and  canons.  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles  order,  that  'A 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  shall  not  put  away  his  wife  under 
pretext  of  religion.  If  he  does,  he  shall  be  separated  from  com- 
munion ;  and  if  he  persevere,  he  shall  be  deposed.'^  The  Council 
of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  decrees,  that  those,  who,  at  the  time  of  ordi- 
nation as  deacons,  declared  their  intention  to  marry,  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  and  to  remain  in  the  ministry ;  but  it  forbids 
the  marriage  of  those,  who  professed  continence  at  the  time  of 
ordination.'  The  very  important  Council  of  Oangra,  the  canons 
of  which  were  received  throughout  the  East  and  West  (a.d.  324), 
anathematizes  '  those  who  separate  themselves  from  a  married 
priest,  as  though  it  were  not  right  to  communicate  in  the  obla- 
tion when  such  an  one  ministers.'^  But  especially  observable  is 
the  decision  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  general  councils,  the 
Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325).  There  it  was  proposed,  that  the 
clergy  should  be  obliged  to  abstain  from  the  society  of  their  wives, 
whom  they  had  married  before  ordination.  But  Paphnutius^  an 
eminent  Egyptian  prelate,  himself  unmarried,  earnestly  protested 
against  putting  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  clergy ;  for  he  said, 
that  marriage  was  honourable  in  all  men,  and  that  it  ought  to 
suffice,  that  the  clergy  should  not  marry  after  ordination,  but 
that  they  should  never  be  required  to  separate  from  their  wives. 
Thereupon  the  whole  council  assented  to  the  words  of  Paphnutius ; 
and  the  motion  was  repressed.^ 


'  Two  extreme  views  are  taken  of  this 
fact.  The  Koiuanist  argues  that,  from 
the  very  first,  the  Church  was  in  favour 
of  clerical  celibacy  ;  therefore  it  muet  be 
right.  The  author  of  Ancient  Christianity 
conteDds,  that  the  exaggerated  esteem  ft>r 
a  single  life  prevailed  from  the  beginning; 
therefore  the  Church  was  corrupt  from 
the  very  days  uf  the  Apostles.  A  little 
candour  will  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  dif- 
ferent from  both  of  these.  We  may  admit, 
that  an  undue  esteem  for  virginity  was  a 
natural  prfjudice  for  the  first  Christians 
to  fall  into :  and  according)/,  before  very 
]oag,  tbejr  gmdaally  slid  into  it.  But  it 
was  grsduHl/jr.       We  Bad  nothing  of  the 


sort  in  Clemens  Roman  us,  Polycarp,  Ig- 
natius, Justin  Martyr,  Irenssus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus.  Any  one  who  will  read 
Clem.  Alezand.  {Stromal,  Lib.  in.)  will 
see,  how  highly  that  learned  father  es- 
teemed matrimony,  and  how  little  he  made 
of  celibacy.  The  first  trace  of  the  exag- 
gerated notion  in  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  ascetic  Montanist 
Tertullian. 

'  Can,  ApoftoL  Can.  v.  ;  cf.  Can.  LT. 

•  Cone.  Ancyr.  Can.  x. 

*  Condi.  Gangr.CskXi.'CT. 

^SocTKt.    Hitt.  Eccl.  \I^,  \,  <i.    1. 
Sozomen,  Liib.  i.  c.  1^,  %(a. 
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It  is  true^  the  Council  of  lUiberis  (Elvira  in  Spain^  a.d.  300) 
had  prohibited  the  clergy  from  the  use  of  marriage/  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  council  of  much  weight ;  nor  can 
its  decrees  or  those  of  such  as  agreed  with  it^  be  compared  with 
the  decress  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles^  the  Council  of  Gangra, 
and  the  first  great  Council  of  Nice.  It  is  certain,  that  for  a  long 
time,  not  only  priests  and  deacons,  but  bishops  also,  were  allowed 
to  marry.  Socrates  says  that,  even  in  his  day,  many  eminent 
bishops  lived  with  their  wives,  and  were  the  fathers  of  families.' 
In  the  East,  the  Council  in  TruUo  (a.d.  692)  laid  down  the  role 
that  though  bishops  must  observe  celibacy,  yet  presbyters  and 
deacons  might  live  with  their  wives ;'  and  this  rule  has  governed 
the  custom  in  the  Eastern  Church  from  that  day  to  this. 

Yet  this  very  canon  of  the  Trullan  Council  speaks  of  it  as 
then  a  received  rule  in  the  Roman  Church,  that  deacons  and 
presbyters  should  profess  before  ordination,  that  they  would  no 
more  Jive  with  their  wives.  That  Council  itself  declares,  that  iu 
decreeing  otherwise,  it  followed  the  ancient  rule  of  Apostolical 
order.* 

It  is  not  easy,  nor  necessary,  to  trace  exactly  the  progress  of 
the  principle  of  clerical  celibacy  in  the  West.  There  appears  long 
to  have  been  a  struggle  between  the  natural  feelings  of  the  clergy 
and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Church :  the  clergy,  from  time  to 
time,  in  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  relapsing  into  the  custom  of 
living  with  their  lawful  wives,  and  the  sterner  disciplinarians 
among  the  bishops  striving  to  repress  it.  Gregory  VII.  (a.d.  1073) 
is  considered  as  having  most  effectually  restrained  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.  He  held  several  councils  in  Italy,  and  especially 
one  at  Rome  a.d.  1074  :  where  the  marriage  of  priests  was  con- 
demned under  the  name  of  concubinage. 

Two  years  afterwards  (a.d.  1076),  a  Synod  of  English  bishops 
was  held  at  Winchester,  under  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  That  Synod 
decreed,  that  canons  should  have  no  wives,  and  forbad  iu  future 
any  priest  to  marry,  or  bishop  to  ordain  such   as   would   not 


^  Condi  lUiber.  Car.,  xxxiii.  So  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  390).  Can.  il. 
enjoins  continence  on  all  the  clergy. 

'  Socrates,  Lib.  v.  c.  22. 

*  ConcU.      Trull.      Can.   xiir.      The 
Council  in  Trullo  was  held  «t  ConRtanti- 
Dople.     It  IB  a\BO  caWed  CoucUuim  Q,uiuv 
sextuniy  irom  being  auvi^\eTrv«"ii\AT^  \.o  \>a.^ 
fifth  and  aixth  couqcWb. 


rd^ei  Kavbvo%  irapadeddadai  ZUyvunur, 
Toifs  fiiWovras  dtUKdifov  ij  Trpea^vrifHn 
XctpoTow'as  d^iovffSai  KaSofioXoytlv  ui 
oOKiri  Tali  avrCtv  cvvdirrovTai  ya,fi.(7aW 
7lfX€is  T(p  dpxo-iv  ^^(iKo\ov6oOin-€s  Kakon 
TTJs  dwocrToXiK^s  dKpificLas  Kai  rct^ewj  ra 
Twv  l€pu>p  dvbpQ}¥  Kard  v6fiovi  avrouecia 
.   KoX    ^-^^i    TQV)    v\)v    i^^dtr $at    ftov\6pi€^a. 
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declare  that  they  were  unmarried ;  but  it  permitted  such  priests 
as  lived  in  the  country^  and  were  already  married^  to  retain  their 
wives.'  Under  Anselm,  the  successor  of  Lanfranc  (a.d.  iioa),  it 
was  finally  decreed  in  England^  that  neither  priest  nor  deacon, 
nor  even  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained,  who  did  not  profess 
chastity,  i.e.  celibacy :  a  decree  which  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  Council  of  London,  a.d.  iio8.* 

In  general,  it  may  be  considered,  that  the  laity  in  the  middle 
ages  were  favourable  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  but  many  of 
the  wiser  prelates  of  the  Church  considered  it  a  doubtful,  if  not  a 
dangerous  restraint.  It  perhaps  tended,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  dispose  many  of  the  clergy  themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  Yet  nothing  could  be  a  more  efiectual  instrument 
for  uniting  the  priestly  orders  together,  and  giving  them  common 
interests.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  it  often  made  them  more 
efficient,  and  left  them  more  disengaged  from  secular  employments 
and  pursuits. 

The  reformers  were  all  opposed  to  the  vows  of  continence. 
Luther,  though  a  monk,  and  therefore  doubly  bound  to  celibacy, 
married.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  debate,  whether  those,  who  had 
once  bound  themselves  to  a  single  life,  did  well  to  abandon  it, 
even  though  they  had  discovered,  that  such  vows  were  undesirable 
and  wrong.  Luther's  views  were  very  peculiar.  He  held  monastic 
vows  to  be  impious  and  demoniacal ;'  and  marriage  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men.  Indeed,  though  we 
may  probably  make  much  allowance  for  the  vehemence  of  bis  lan- 
guage and  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  he  says  many  things 
on  this  subject,  which  no  well-instructed  Christian  can  approve. 

Our  own  Cranmer  not  only  married,  but  married  twice.  He, 
however,  had  not  been,  like  Luther,  a  monk.  Monastic  vows 
were  much  more  stringent  than  the  mere  profession  of  celibacy 
made  by  the  priesthood.  Some  there  were,  like  Bishop  Ridley, 
who,  though  disapproving  of  restrictions  on  marriage,  thought  it 
Bot  decorous  to  contract  matrimony,  after  they  had  promised 
celibacy,  even  though  it  were  in  the  days  of  their  former  ignorance. 
Of  course,  those  who  did  marry,  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  embracing  the  reformed  doctrines  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  indulgences.^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  has  one  canon  condemnatory  of  those, 


>  QmeU.  Winian.  Cud.  i.;   Wilkins* 


•  De  VotU  MtmastlcU.tQ.TCi.w.^.  vn 


ConciL  Vol  I.  n.  367.  ''  *  Se«  B\dWE  Life  oj  R>dAjc\J.^« '^^V 

*  WJJkJiw'  OmeU.  Vol  i.  p.  387. 
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who  would  permit  the  clergy  to  many.^  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  has  not  imitated  the  conciseness  of  the  Romish  Coimcil^ 
having  two  very  loDg  Articles,  one  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
the  other  on  monastic  vows.' 

At  this  day  then,  the  Eastern  Church  allows  presbyters,  but 
not  bishops,  to  marry;  the  Roman  Church  enjoins  celibacy 
on  all ;  the  Reformed  Churches  leave  all  to  marry,  at  their  own 
discretion. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL   PROOF. 

I.  'INHERE  are,  no  doubt,  some  strong  arguments  in  favour 
X      of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  before  proceeding  to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

Both  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Paul  unquestionably  give  the 
preference  to  an  unmarried  life,  as  being  a  more  favourable  state  for 
religious  self-devotion  than  the  state  of  matrimony.  Our  Lord's 
words  are,'  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it.'  To  some 
it  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  those  who  have  the  gift  are  advised  to  abstain 
from  marriage, '  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake'  (Matt.  xix.  1 2). 
I  assume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  :  first,  because  the 
whole  stream  of  Christian  antiquity  so  explained  it  f  secondly, 
because  I  know  no  commentator  of  any  credit  in  modem  times, 
of  whatever  Church  or  sect,  who  has  explained  it  difterently.  St. 
PauFs  language  illustrates  our  Lord^s.  He  begins  by  saying,  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  not  to  marry  (i  Cor.  vii.  i).  Still,  as 
a  general  rule,  he  recommends  marriage  (vv.  ^ — 5).  He  recom- 
mends it,  however,  as  a  matter  of  permission,  not  as  giving  a 
command  (^ara  avyyvto^riv,  ov  Kar'  liriTayriv,  ver.  6)  ;  for  he 
would  prefer  to  see  all  men  as  he  was  himself ;  ^  but  every  man 
has  his  proper  gift,  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that' 
(ver.  7).  To  the  unmarried,  he  says,  it  is  good  for  them,  if  they 
abide  as  he  abode  (ver.  8).  Celibacy  is  indeed  particularly  to  be 
advised  'for  the  present  distress^  (ver.  26).*     And  as  a  general 


*  Sess.   XXIV.      De  Sacr,   Matiimon, 
Can.  IX. 

*  Sylloge,  pp.  an,  219. 

'  See  for  instance,  TtrtuU.  De  Virgi- 
nihui  ydandw,  c.  10  •,  De  Cxdiu  Fcsmina- 
runiy  II.  9",  OngeT\  in  Mutt.  Tonv.'XN.  i^, 
5  ;    Chryaoatom,  HomU.  i^xu.  in  Matt.; 


EpiphaniuB,  Hares,  LViii.  4,  Tom.  i.  p 
491  ;  Theophylact  in  Matt,  xix.,  &c. 

*  It  may  be  a  question  whether  *  thdl 
present  distress*  means  the  state  uf  per5e% 
cution,  to  which  the  early  Christians  were 
wj^^^^^x  \.ViSi  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
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rule,  he  lays  it  down,  that  there  is  benefit  in  an  unmarried  con- 
dition, because  it  is  less  subject  to  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  causes 
less  solicitude  and  anxiety,  giving  more  time  for  religion  and  de- 
votion to  God.  These  are  his  words :  '  I  would  have  you  without 
carefulness.  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is  married  careth 
for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 
There  is  difference  also  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The  unmar- 
ried woman  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 
holy  both  in  body  and  spirit ;  but  she  that  is  married  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband.  And 
this  I  speak  for  your  profit ;  not  that  I  may  cast  a  snare  upon 
you,  but  for  that  which  is  comely,  and  that  ye  may  attend  on  the 
Lord  without  distraction'  (vv.  3a — 35). 

Here  then,  though  the  Apostle  is  far  from  finding  fault  with 
marriage,  he  evidently  prefers  celibacy;  not  because  there  is  evil 
iu  marriage,  but  because  there  is  less  distraction  in  an  unmarried 
lifci/  Such  a  life,  undertaken  and  adhered  to  from  religious  mo 
tives,  involves  a  stricter  renunciation  of  the  world,  a  greater 
abstinence  from  earthly  comforts  and  enjoyments,  a  more  entire 
devotion  of  the  soul  to  the  one  end  of  serving  God. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  from  such  language  of  the  Apostle, 
coupled  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  the  tone  of  popular 
opinion,  concerning  marriage  and  celibacy,  is  low  and  unscriptural. 
With  us  marriage  is  ever  esteemed  the  more  honourable  state ; 
celibacy  is  looked  on  as  at  least  inferior,  if  not  contemptible.  'But 
the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that  are  despised^  hath 
God  chosen'  (i  Cor.  i.  28).  And  a  true  tone  of  Christian  senti- 
ment would  make  us  honour  those  who  live  apart  from  earthly 
joys,  that  they  may  live  more  to  God.' 

Now  these  considerations,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  make  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  God's  ministers  should  ever  seek  the  most 
excellent  way.  Marriage  may  be  good  and  honourable ;  but  if 
celibacy  be  a  more  favourable  state  for  religious  advancement, 
giving  us  leisure,  like  Mary,  '  to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet,'  not '  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things;'  then  must  it  be  well  for 
Christ's  special  servants  to  choose  that  good  part,  that  they  may 
'  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.' 


^  '  For  the  evil  is  not  in  the  cohabita- 
tion, but  in  the  impediment  to  the  stnct- 
II  €39  of  JifeZ—Cbryaost,   Horn,    XX.   in 


*  Matt.  xix.  and  i  GoT,'^>^.V«.N^\«wck 
Art.  XIV.  ]^  3^<>— ^^^^  ^XxvSSk^fe^- 
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We  may  add  to  this  prime  argument  some  motives  of  ChurGh 
policy.  An  unmarried  clergyman  is  expeditiar,  more  readily  moved 
from  place  to  place^  abler  to  go  where  his  duty  may  call  him,  to 
do  what  his  caUing  may  require  of  him.  He  has  no  children  to 
think  about^  no  wife  to  carry  about  with  him,  no  interests,  but 
those  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church's  Head.  His  strength,  lus 
wealth,  his  intellect,  he  may  devote  all  to  one  end ;  for  he  has  no 
need  to  have  anxieties  to  provide  for  his  own,  or  to  preserve  him- 
self for  their  sakes.  He  has  no  temptation  to  heap  up  riches  for 
others ;  none  to  form  worldly  schemes  and  seek  worldly  interest, 
for  the  advancement  of  his  family.  '  He  careth  only  fior  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord.' 

II.  Now,  I  do  think,  we  ought  not  to  underrate  such  argu- 
ments as  these.  They  have,  doubtless,  much  weight ;  and  accord- 
ingly long  prevailed  to  keep  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  single  life.  But 
no  inferences  from  Scripture,  or  apparent  policy  and  expediency, 
can  weigh  against  plain  declarations  to  the  contrary ;  and  that 
more  especially,  when  the  question  concerns  a  penal  enactment — 
a  restraint  upon  a  law  of  nature,  and  upon  instincts  implanted  in 
us  by  the  Creator,  and  sanctified  to  us  by  His  blessing.  And  we 
assert  that  Scripture  does  contain  plain  and  direct  evidence  that 
God  Almighty,  not  only  sanctions  and  blesses  marriage  in  general, 
but  sanctions  and  blesses  it  in  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  laity. 
'  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  we  not  common/ 

1  If  we  look  at  the  old  Testament,  the  priests  were  not  only 
allowed,  but  almost  enjoined  (the  priesthood  being  hereditary),  to 
marry.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  proof  that  the  clergy  under  the 
new  Covenant  may  marry ;  but  the  Roman  Church  is  especially 
fond  of  comparing  all  things  concerning  the  Levitical  priesthood 
with  the  priesthood  of  the  Gospel. 

2  That  some  of  the  Apostles  were  married  is  admitted  by  all. 
But  it  is  asserted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  did  not  live 
with  their  wives  after  they  were  ordained  to  the  Apostleship.  St. 
Paul,  however,  says,  '  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister, 
a  wife,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord, 
and  Cephas?*  (i  Cor.  ix.  5).  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  fathers 
understood  this,  not  of  a  wife,  but  of  those  Christian  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Apostles,  as  some  had  ministered  to  our  Lord 
when  on  earth  (Luke  viii.  2,  3).*     But  the  more  ancient  fathers 

^  See  Theodoret  aiid  TVieovM^**^^  ^  \  '^^  «Kwv^\a'C>\^  ^s^\\L\wv  ^&  ^as&sraw^  Je- 
A.  /.  laidar.  Pelus.  £pi«l.  ci*xxNi.  \A\i.  m.  \  twm,,  *.^^  i^Nx%>M.'e«^ 
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understood  it  of  carryingf  their  own  wives  about  with  them.  We 
have  already  seen^  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  so  interpreted  this 
passage :  and  his  testimony  is  quoted  with  approval  by  Eusebius.^ 
Tertullian  also  distinctly  asserts  from  the  same  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture^ '  that  it  was  permitted  to  the  Apostles  to  marry^  and  to  lead 
about  their  wives  with  them.^*  The  earlier  interpretation,  there- 
fore, according  with  the  more  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  we  can- 
not but  suspect,  that  the  later  fathers  interpreted  them  othewise, 
from  the  then  unduly  increasing  esteem  for  celibacy.* 

3  But  further,  St.  Paul  especially  directs,  that  bishops  and 
deacons  should  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife  (i  Tim.  iii.  2,  12  ; 
Tit.  i.  6) ;  and  lays  down  special  rules  concerning  their  management 
of  their  children  ( i  Tim.  iii.  4),  and  the  conduct  of  their  wives 
(ver.  11).^  A  strange  interpretation  has  been  given  to  this  passage 
by  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  viz.  that  the  Apostle  speaks 
figuratively,  meaning  that  a  bishop  should  have  but  one  diocese. 
Yet  I  imagine  that  this  would  not  be  often  pressed.  St.  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  after  him  Theodoret  and  Theophylact,*  as  we  have  seen 
already,  understand  the  Apostle  to  forbid  that  any  should  be 
ordained  who  had  divorced  one  wife  and  married  another :  a  cus- 
torn,  which  seems  not  only  to  have  been  common  with  Jews  and 
heathens,  but  to  have  crept  in  even  among  Christians.^  Some 
indeed  among  the  fathers  held,  that  second  marriages  after  baptism 
were  thus  forbidden  by  St.  Paul  j^  but  the  ancient  Church  always 
interpreted  the  passage,  as  permitting  and  sanctioning  at  least  a 
single  marriage  to  the  clergy,  though,  in  some  sense,  forbidding  a 
second.  St.  Chrysostom  has  even  been  thought  to  express  him- 
self, as  though  it  might  be  a  question,  whether  St.  Paul  did  not 
enjoin  marriage,  though  himself  declaring,  that  he  understood  it  of 
permission,  not  of  injunction.^    And  in  another  place  he  says,  St. 


^  Clem.  Strom.  Lib.  ni.  p.  535 ;  Euseb. 
H,  E.  III.  30,  cited  in  the  first  section. 

'  '  Licebat  et  ApostoUs  nubere  et 
uxores  circumducere.* — De  Exhortat.  Ca$- 
tUat.  a  8. 

3  Frum  this  interpretation  arose  that 
objectionable  custom  in  the  Church,  that 
presbyters  should  have  female  attendants 
instead  of  wives,  called  mulieres  aubintro- 
ductcPf  avveUroKTOif  ko.  This  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  Can. 
XIX.  It  is  condemned  by  Epiphanius, 
Hasrei,  Lxxviii.  See  Suicer,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  28,  83,  810. 

^  yvvaitcas  in  thiB  rene  doea  not  cer- 
tainly  lu&ut  the  wives  of  the  biahop»  and 


deacons.   It  is  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
widows  or  deaconesses. 

*  Chr^oet.  Horn.  x.  in  I  T\m.;  Horn, 
n.  in  Tit.;  Theoduret  in  i  2Vm.  iii.  2 ; 
Theophylact  in  i  Tim,  iii. 

'  See  Hammond  on  i  Tim.  iii.  2. 

'  Origen.  Hom.  xvii.  in  Luc. ;  TertulL 
De  Monogam.  c.  ii.,  quoted  in  last  section. 
See  also  Anibros.  JDe  Ofic.  Lib.  i.e.  50 ; 
Hieronyro.  Ep.  a.  ad  iJepotian. 

s  Aei   oSr   ^ffl  top  ixLoKOWoif  dyetrl- 
Xiprrw    etrou,  fuat  yvvtuxbt    dpdpa'      06 
POfJLoderQtf  rwrh   ^ffbf^  cbs  \i\  «Iiki».  <&aK» 
TO(>TOU  •yUcffOoi^  dX\^  tV   i^\»-«^9Vn»    k«- 
X«>«r.— flomU.  X.  \u   1   Tim,    ^iw*^  '^'^ 
ErMOdUS  on  i  iCim.  m.  a. 
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Paul  ipeaks  of  tlie  marriage  of  the  clergy^  on  purpoae  ^  to  atop  the 
months  of  heretics  who  condemned  marriage ;  showing  that  mar- 
riage is  not  nnholy  in  itself,  bnt  so  honourable,  that  a  married 
man  might  ascend  the  holy  throne/^ 

Thus  then  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  as  interpreted  by  all  the 
ancient  Church,  whatever  they  may  say  about  a  second  marriage, 
unquestionably  sanction  a  single  marriage  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  These  words  alone  are  fully  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Article,  we  have  in  hand — ^to  prove  that  '  bishops'  priests^ 
and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the 
estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage.'  And  we  may 
ask,  if  Qod  has  not  bound  us,  what  power  in  Heaven  or  earth 
has  authority  to  bind  ?  What  can  be  more  presumptuous  than  to 
add  to  the  moral  laws  of  the  Creator,  to  forbid  as  sinful  what  He 
has  ordained  as  holy  ? 

Again,  our  Lord  especially  says  that '  all  men  cannot  receive 
the  saying'  that  single  life  may  be  more  profitable  for  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  (Matt.  xix.  1 1).  St.  Paul  says  that  '  every  man 
has  his  proper  gift'  (i  Cor.  vii.  7) ;  and  that  he  does  not  speak 
of  the  benefits  of  celibacy,  'to  Qast  a  snare  upon'  us  (i  Cor.  vii. 
35].  It  is  therefore  strangely  presumptuous  to  impose  that  on 
whole  bodies,  which  our  Lord  says  some  cannot  receive,  which  St. 
Paul  calls  a  peculiar  gift,  and  which  he  will  not  enjoin  on  any,  lest 
it  be  a  snare  to  them. 

4  There  are  some  general  considerations,  which  much 
strengthen  the  above  more  particular  arguments.  '  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  men'  (Heb.  xiii.  4).  What  is  honourable  in  all, 
cannot  surely  be  prohibited  to  any.  The  *  forbidding  to  marry'  is 
expressly  spoken  of  by  the  Spirit,  as  a  sign  of  the  apostasy  of  the 
latter  days,  and  as  arising  from  '  the  hypocrisy  of  liars,  whose  own 
consciences  are  seared  with  a  hot  iron.'^  Above  all,  marriage  is  a 
type  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church  (Eph.  v.  23 — 32).  It 
is  '  consecrated  to  such  an  excellent  mystery,  that  in  it  is  signified 
and  represented  the  spiritual  unity  of  Christ  and  His  Church.' 
Can  we  believe  that  to  be  unfit  for  the  ministers  of  Christ,  which 
Christ  Himself  has  honoured  with  such  high  approbation  and 
blessing  7 

5  Lastly,  it  is  said  that  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the 


*  rbfoi   i¥€K€P  tAi»  T01OVT09   c/f  fUffoif  I  'fbw  &yu»f  iTiPabfeip  Bp6»09.  —  Horn-  n. 
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Church  from  an  unmarried  priesthood.  Such  expediency,  how- 
ever^ cannot  be  set  up  against  the  word  of  God.  Romanists 
themselves  have  often  admitted^  that,  if  there  were  good  reasons 
for  the  clergy  not  to  marry,  there  were  still  better  reasons  why 
they  should  marry.  And,  but  that  such  addition  to  our  Scrip- 
tural proof  seems  unnecessary,  we  might  easily  bring  many 
arguments  from  experience  to  show^  that  the  snares  of  celibacy 
have  been  as  great  as  those  of  mdttrimony ;  and  that  the  charities 
of  wedded  life  have  been  as  profitable  to  the  married^  as  the  asceti- 
cism of  single  life  can  have  been  to  the  unmarried  priesthood. 


ARTICLE    XXXIII. 


Of  Excommunicate  Persons,  how  they  are 
to  he  avoided. 


That  person,  which  by  open  denunoiation 
of  the  Church  is  rightly  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated, 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  faithful  as  an  Heathen  and  Pub- 
lican, until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by 
a  Judge  that  hath  authority  thereto. 


De  ExeommunieaUs  Vitandis. 


Qui  per  publicam  Eeclesisdenanciationem 
rite  ab  unitate  Ecclesis  prnciras  est,  et 
excommunicatns,  is  ab  universa  fidelium 
multitudine,  (donee  per  poenitentiam  pub- 
lice  reconciliatus  fuerit  arbitrio  judicii 
competentis,)  habendus  eat  tanquam  eth- 
nicuB  et  publicanus. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

CUTTING  off  from  the  people  is  a  punishment  often  denounced 
and  commanded  in  the  old  Testament.  It  appears  in  general 
to  have  meant  death  by  the  judgment  of  God  (i  Kings  xiv.  lo), 
or  by  the  hand  of  man  (Exod.  xxxi.  14,  15  ;  xxxv.  2.  Levit.  xvii. 
4,  &c.).  But  the  later  Jews  understood  it  of  excommunication,  of 
-which  they  had  three  different  kinds.  The  first  and  lightest  sort 
was  called  ^•1'^^  [Niddui),  separation  or  excommunication  for  a 
month;  to  be  extended  to  two  or  three  months  incase  of  impeni- 
tence. The  second  or  more  severe  kind  was  called  D'^H  (Cherem), 
excommunication  accompanied  with  imprecations  from  Deut.xxviii. 
and  other  places  of  Scripture.  A  person  so  separated  was  not 
allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  any  of  the  Jews,  except  for  the 
purchase  of  necessary  food  ;  they  might  not  consort  with  him, 
*  no,  not  to  eat  /  a  custom  to  which  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  allude 
in  I  Cor.  v.  1 1 .  The  third  and  heaviest  form  of  excommunication 
was  called  KJ!pQiy  {Shammata),  a  word  the  derivation  of  which  is 
obscure,  and  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation with  the  Maranaiha  of  St.  Paul,  viz.  ^  the  Lord  cometh." 
Whether  originally  the  second  and  third  form  may  not  have  been 
the  same,  is  still  doubtful. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  the  Christian  Church  exercised 
a  power  of  the  same  kind.  Clemens  Romanus  probably  alludes  to 
it  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  Hermes  speaks  of  some 
that  have  sinned  and  are  'rejected  from  the  tower'   (^which  in  his 


>  SeeBuxtorf,  Lex,  Chald.Thalm.  Rabbin.  b.v\.  ^^"13^  DIH^  KPIDC^   pp.  1303,827; 
2463  ;  also  Jahii*B  ArcJiCEologta  B'iblka,  %  i^\. 

^  t  ST>  ^^«»^«-'^^''^*  ^ » "^^  '^I'^'i  ^"^"^^  ^^"^  ^V 
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vision  means  the  Church)^  and  who  have  afterwards  to  do  penance 
for  their  fault. ^  Irenseus  tells  us  of  several  persons  of  heretical 
tendency,  who  were  obliged  to  perform  penitential  acts  ;*  and  of 
Cerdon,  as  having  been  several  times  put  to  penance,  and  finally 
excommunicated.'  Origen  says,  that  'ofienders,  especially  such  as 
offend  by  incontinence,  are  expelled  from  communion.'*  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  gravity  of  Church  censures ;  and  of  excommunica- 
tion as  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  judgment  of  God.'  From  him 
indeed  we  obtain  a  considerable  insight  into  the  customs  of  public 
confession,  of  the  penance  and  humiliations,  to  which  offenders 
were  put,  of  their  absolutions  and  restoration  to  communion,  and 
of  the  utter  and  final  excommunication  from  Church  privileges  of 
obstinate  and  incorrigible  sinners.*  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
being  especially  directed  to  the  ordering  of  discipline  in  the  Church, 
are  full  of  sentences  of  separation  and  excommunication.'  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  the  exact  date  of  these  venerable  canons ;  but 
Bishop  Beveridge  places  them  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 

It  being  thus  apparent,  that,  from  the  very  first,  excommuni- 
cation was  a  regular  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  continue  our  history  through  the  following  centuries, 
when  no  one  questions,  that  such  a  punishment  was  in  frequent 
use.  We  may  be  consent  to  notice,  that  among  the  Christians, 
as  among  the  Jews,  there  prevailed  a  distinction  of  greater 
and  lesser  excommunication.  The  lesser  excommunication,  called 
a^op«T/io^,  or  s^aration,  consisted  in  exclusion  of  offenders  from 
the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  and  from  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  did  not  expel  them  wholly  from  the  Church ;  for  they 
might  be  present  at  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  sermon,  and  the  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents, 
but  might  not  remain  to  the  service  of  the  Communion.  But  the 
greater  excommunication,  called  Anathema  or  total  separation 
{travrtkriQ  ifpopiafiog),  excluded  from  all  Church  communion  what- 


1  Herm.  Pastor.  Lib.  i.  Via.  iii.  §  5. 

«  Lib.  I.  c.  13. 

'  *Modo  bomologeflin  faciens,  modo 
»b  aliquibus  traductus  in  hia  qasB  docebat 
male,  et  abstentus  est  a  religiosoruin  ho- 
minufn  conventu.* — Lib.  in.  c.  4. 

*  Old  8'  irrtM  airroii  irfioy^  Koi  rtpl 
i^iapTOJfbmav  koX  fuiXurra  tQw  d/coXa- 
araipbvTtaVf  ott  dtreXoi^oi/crt  toO  Koufod, 
jf.7..X.— Origen.  Cont.  CeU.  Lib.  iii. 

'  '  Nan)  etjadicdtar  mngao  cum  pon- 


dere,  at  apud  certos  de  Dei  conspectu  ; 
sommuraque  faturi  judicii  pnejudicinm 
est,  si  quia  ita  deliquerit^  at  a  oomniuni- 
oatione  orationis,  et  omnis  Rancti  com- 
meroii  relegetar.' — Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  39. 

•  See  Bishop  Kaye's  Tertullian^  pp. 
351— ^54,  ifi7. 

^  See  for  instance  Canons  5,  8,  9,  lo, 
12,  18.  29,  31,  36,  48.     Oa  tJbsA  %xx\vv»:!u 
see  MarAuaWa  I^Uenilal  BxtcVjiU'ue^  ^. 
\\  pi.  i. 
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ever,  from  approacliiiig  to  any  assembly  of  the  faithfiil  for  prayer, 
or  sermon,  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures.^  The  former  kind,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  was  used  for  lighter  offences;  the  latter  for 
grierons  and  deadly  sins. 

Something  has  already  been  said  (under  Art  XXV.)  concerning 
the  custom  of  public  confession,  which  was  a  penitential  discipline, 
enjoined  on  those,  who  were  sentenced  either  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  excommunication,  previously  to  their  restoration  to  Church 
fellowship ;  and  also  concerning  the  private  confession,  which  gra- 
dually superseded  public  confession,  and  so  loosened  discipline  and 
weakened  the  hands  of  the  Church.     Yet  excommunicationsj  in 
cases  of  heresy,  or  of  royal  and  national  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  assumed  a  new  and  more  formidable  aspect  in  the 
middle  ages :  so  that,  although  private  offenders  against  morality 
or  piety  might  escape  more  easily  under  the  shield  of  private  con- 
fession, the  obstinate  heretic,  and  the  nation,  whose  ruler  was  not 
submissive  to  the  sec  of  Rome,  was  handled  with  a  severity  un- 
heard of  before.      The  exeommunicatioDs  of  Huss   and  Wicliffe 
and  Luther  are  evidence  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  indi- 
vidual dissenters  from  the  established  faith.   The  excommunication 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  inter- 
dict of  England  under  John  by  Innocent  III.,  exemplify  the  use 
which  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  made  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
when  kings  and  nations  bowed  down  before  them.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  Article  speaks  of  reconciliation  to  the 
Church  by  penance,  and  of  reception  into  the  Church  by  a  com- 
petent judge. 

Besides  exhomoloffesis,  or  public  confession,  the  early  Church 
used  to  impose  a  term  of  public  penance  on  those  who  expressed 
contrition  for  their  sins,  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  communion. 
The  performance  of  penance  was  anciently  a  matter  of  considerable 
time,  in  order  that  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance  might  be  tested, 
and  that  full  evidence  of  sorrow  might  be  given  to  the  Church. 
Accordingly, penitents  were  divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  called 
respectively  flentesy  audienies,  stAbsiraii,  and  consistentes.  The 
flentes,  or  mourners,  were  candidates  for  penance,  rather  than  per- 
sons actually  admitted  to  penance.     They  used  to  lie  prostrate  at 


1  See  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xvi.  ch.  ii. 
§§7.8. 

i  The  primitive  C\\MT<i\\  did   by  do 


whom  St.  Ambrose  excommunicated  and 
put  to  penance  for  the  slauf^bter  of  aeTcn 
thousand  men  in  lliessalonica. — Theo<'o- 


means  exempt  pritvcea  itom  \V»  A\wi\v\vtve,  \  wVj\A\i.^ .  ^i.  \^\  Bingham,  xvi.  ill  5. 
M  is  well  known  in  tXie  caiw  o^  t\i^WiQa\>a», 
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the  churcli-doorj  begging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  asking 
to  be  admitted  to  do  penance.     When  they  had  been  admitted  to 
penance^  they  became  audientes  or  hearers ;  because  then,  though 
not  restored  to  communion,  or  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  they 
might  hear  the  Scriptures  and  the  sermon.     From   this   condi- 
tion they  passed  into  the  state  of  substrati  or  kneelers.     These 
"were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  to  join  in 
certain  prayers,  specially  put  up  for  them,  whilst  they  were   on 
their  knees.     Lastly,  they  became  cpnsistentes  or  co-standers,  per- 
sons allowed  to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  altar,  and  join  in 
the  common  prayers,  and  to  witness,  but  not  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion.*     During  the  term  of  their  penance,  penitents  were 
obliged  to  appear  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  to  cut  off 
their  hair,  to  abstain  from  all  feasting  and  innocent  amusements, 
to  show  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  to  make  public  confession  of 
their  sins.'     How  early  this  distinction  of  four  orders  of  penitents 
was  made,  and  the  special  rules  concerning  their  penance  were  laid 
down,  is  not  indisputably  certain.     The  time  of  the  Novatian 
schism,  i,e,  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  is  thought  that  mention  is  certainly  made  of  these 
distinctions  and  rules  of  discipline.' 

It  was  only  for  heavy  offences  that  excommunication,  and 
therefore  penance,  were  ever  inflicted.  In  general  it  may  be  said,' 
that  the  crimes  were  reducible  to  three  classes  :  viz.  uncleanness, 
idolatry,  bloodshed.*  The  duration  of  the  term  of  penitence  was 
different,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  the  aggrava- 
tion of  its  guilt  by  circumstances,  and  the  penitence  or  impenitence 
of  the  offender.  For  the  heavier  crimes  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty 
years,  and  even  the  whole  of  a  life,  were  not  thought  too  long. 
Some  were  not  reconciled  to  the  Church  but  on  imminent  danger 
of  death,  and  some  were  thought  to  have  rebelled  against  God 
too  grievously  ever  to  have  communion  in  this  world ;  though 
God's  mercy  might  be  hoped  for  them  in  the  next.  Moreover>  we 
may  add,  that  generally  speaking,  public  penance  was  allowed 
but  once  to  sinners  of  any  sort.* 

As  for  the  jud^e  or  officer  who  had  power  to  restore  to  com- 
munion and  give  absolution,  it  was  ordinarily  the  bishop.  He,  for 
just  reasons,  might  moderate  and  abridge  the  term  of  penance  / 


*  Bingham,  E,  A .  xviii.  ch.  ii. 

'  Ibid.  cb.  iii. 

■  Ibid.  XVIII.  ii.  7, 


*  Marshall,  PcnitentitU  DitcipUne^  ch. 
II.  pt.  ii.  sect  I. 

•  See  Biii<2;Vkaitiv,  B.  A-.x^vw.  vt. 
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and  ai  all  discipliae  was  considered  to  be  lodged  in  his  liands, 
he  was  esteemed  both  as  the  excommaaicator,  and  also  as  the 
aboolver  of  the  penitent^  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  abso- 
lution was  committed  to  presbyters :  who,  by  authority  of  the 
bishop,  or  in  his  absence,  and  on  great  necessity,  such  as  danger 
of  death,  might  reconcile  the  sinner  to  communion,  and  give  him 
the  absolution  of  the  Church.'  Nay  I  as  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  even  deacons  were  allowed  to  give  men  the  absolution 
of  baptism,  so,  under  the  like  circumstances,  they  were  authorised 
to  grant  penitents  the  conciliatory  absolution.' 

Having  thus  considered  the  primitive  customs,  and  spoken  of 
some  abuses  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  Council  of  Trent  says,  the 
power  of  excommunication  is  to  be  used  '  soberly  and  with  great 
circumspection;'  still,  if  an  excommunicated  person  will  not  repent, 
it  enjoins  that,  not  only  shall  he.  be  prohibited  'from  Sacraments, 
and  the  Communion,  and  intercession  of  the  faithful ;  but  it  may 
^ven  be  needful  to  proceed  against  him  as  one  suspected  of  heresy ;' 
(eiiam  contra  eum  tanquam  de  hteresi  susptctum  procedi  possity 

The  reformers  generally  insisted  on  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  Augsburg  Confession  gives  bishops  authority  '  to  ex- 
clude from  the  communion  of  the  Church  impious  persons,  whose 
impiety  is  notorious,  by  the  word,  not  by  human  violence.*  The 
Saxon  Confession  says,  that  '  those  guilty  of  manifest  crimes  ought 
to  be  excommunicated ;  nor  is  just  excommunication  an  empty 
sound'  {inane  fuhmn)*  Calvin,  who  was  himself  the  gi'eat  legis- 
lator for  all  the  Calvinistic  communions,  divides  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  into  (i)  private  monition  :  (2)  reprehension  before 
witnesses;  (3)  excommunication^  (Matt  xriii.  15 — 17).  For  light 
offences  reprehension  is  enough ;  but  for  heavier,  exclusion  from 
the  communion  of  the  Supper,  humiliation  before  God,  and  testifi- 
cation of  penitence  before  the  Church  are  needful.®  No  one,  not 
even  the  sovereign,  must  be  exempted  from  such  censures  ;  which 
he  illustrates  by  the  case  of  Theodosius.^  The  Calvinistic  com- 
munions in  general  have  been  very  strict  observers  of  the  discipline 
thus  maintained  by  their  great  reformer. 


^  Bingham,  xix.  Hi.  i. 

s  Jbid.  §  7. 

'  Ihid*  §  3.  On  the  whole  subject  of 
primitive  discipline  rend  Bingliani,  E.  A. 
Bkii.  XVL~X1X.,  and  MarehairB  Peniten 


0  < 


Hal  DiMcipUne.  \      *  IWV .  % ^. 

*  Seas.  XXV.  cap.  m.  \       "^  ^>^' %!• 


Impios,  quorum  nota  est  impieUs, 
excludere  ex  communione  Ecclesife.  Mne 
vi  humana,  sed  verbo.* — Syllotjt^  p.  32a 

•  lUd.  p.  293. 

7  Instit.  IV.  xii.  2. 
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The  Church  of  England  is  clear  enough  in  its  principles,  though 
restrained  in  its  practice.  This  Article  speaks  plainly  her  doctrine. 
The  rubric  before  the  Communion  gives  to  the  curate  the  power 
of  repelling  evil  livers  from  the  Eucharist^  provided  that  he  shall 
at  once  acquaint  the  bishop.  The  introduction  to  the  Commina- 
tion  Service  speaks  with  great  regret  of  the  relaxation  of  godly 
disci pline,  and  with  earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  restored.  The 
canons  of  1663  are  sufficiently  free  in  denouncing  excommunica- 
tion against  heretics,  schismatics,  and  dissenters  of  all  kinds.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State  in 
England,  and  the  prevalence  of  what  are  called  Erastian  opinions, 
have  been  the  great  causes,  why  ecclesiastical  censures  have  lost 
their  power,  and  become  nearly  a  dead  letter  amongst  us. 


Sbction  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

THERE  appear  two  points  here  to  be  demonstrated.  I.  That 
the  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  excommunicate  offenders, 
and  to  restore  them  to  communion  on  their  repentance.  II.  That 
certain  persons  in  the  Church  are  judges,  having  authority  thereto. 

I.  Our  Lord  Himself  gave  power  to  His  Church  to  excom- 
municate and  absolve.  In  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18,  He  enjoins  that, 
if  one  brother  or  fellow- Christian  sin  against  another,  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  private  rebuke,  or  to  the  admonition  of  others  to  whom 
the  offence  may  be  told,  then  the  grievance  is  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Church.*  But  if,  when  it  is  told  to  the  Church,  the  erring 
brother  still  neglects  to  hear  and  to  show  penitence ;  then  he  is 
to  be  looked  on  no  longer  as  a  Christian  and  a  brother,  but  it  is 
said,  '  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican^ 
(ver.  17).  The  meaning  of  this  would  be  intelligible  enough  to 
the  first  disciples  of  Christ.    They  had  been  bred  Jews,  and  knew 


'  rj  iKkXriaiqi.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  our  Lord  meant  here 
His  Church.  It  was  not  indeed  then 
faUy  set  ap,  but  he  was  continually  fore- 
telling its  establishment ;  why  then  might 
He  not  speak  of  it  by  name  ?  The  wurd 
itself  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew ^171*};  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  our  Lord  should  intend  His  Christian 
followers  to  tell  their  troubles  to  the 
Jewish  coogreg^UoD,  or  the  Men  thereof. 


who  would  already  have  excommunicated 
and  rejected  them.  Whilst  He  was  with 
them  He  Himself  would  be  the  natural 
referee.  Afterwards  He  constitutes  His 
Church  the  judge;  the  Church,  that  is, 
acting  through  its  elders,  as  the  Jewish 
^np  looted  through  its  elders.  Hence 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  explain  r^ 
iKKXrffflq,  by  tqZs  Tpoc^p«&o»ou  —  ^Si*» 
buicer,  Tom.  l.  ^.  \o^i. 
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tliat  Jews  had  no  communion  witii  heaihen  men  and  poMicani, 
not  merely  not  in  religious  ordinances,  but  not  even  to  eat.  Tbis 
direction  then  Christ  gives  to  His  Chureh,  that  those,  who  haTikig 
sinned  openly  against  their  brethren  would  not  listen  to  her  godly 
admonitions,  should  be  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  faitb- 
f  ul,  and  treated  as  heathens  or  publicans.  Then,  to  confirm  the 
Church  in  her  authority,  to  assure  her  that  her  censures  and  her 
remission  of  censure  both  had  a  warrant  from  Ood,  He  adds : 
'  Verity  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  Heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  Heaven'  (ver.  i8).  In  this  context  there  can  bene 
reasonable  question,  that  the  binding  means  to  place  in  a  state 
of  bondage  or  excommunication  from  Church  privil^e,  that  the 
loosing  signifies  to  restore  again  ito  the  freedom  of  Christiaii 
communion. 

At  the  risk  of  anticipating  Hhe  subject  of  our  second  division, 
we  ought  to  compare  with  this  the  promise  to  St..  Peter  (Matt. 
xvi.  19)  and  to  the  Apostles  at  large  (John  xx.  23).  To  St  Peter, 
as  to  the  Church,  it  is  promised,  that  by  means  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  he  shall  bind,  and  it  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven;  he  shall 
looHe,  and  it  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven.  And  to  all  the  Apostles 
it  is  promised  :  '  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted: 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (ver.  23). 
Now  to  no  human  being,  save  to  Christ  alone,  has  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  primarily  and  absolutely  been  committed  by  God. 
(See  Matt.  ix.  6  ;  Rev.  iii.  7.)  But  to  admit  to  the  Church  (t.c. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  Christ's  kingdon  on  earth)  by  bap- 
tism, to  exclude  from  it  by  excommunication,  to  restore  again  by 
absolution  and  remission  of  censure — these  are  powers,  which 
Christ  commits  to  His  people,  and  especially  to  the  rulers  and 
elders  of  His  people. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  must  look  at  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church.  In  i  Cor.  v.  5,  we  find  St.  Paul  enjoining  the 
Corinthians  to  '  deliver^  the  incestuous  man  '  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.'  It  is  true  many  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion, 
that  St  Paul  meant  here  to  inflict  by  a  miracle  some  bodily  disea^^e 
upon  the  man.  But  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that  he  himself 
will  deliver  him  to  Satan,  but  bids  the  Corinthian  Church  to  do 
so.  If  it  were  a  miraculous  punishment,  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
he  nhou^d  ]x!^\st  iTift\e\.eft.\t\im'^^.  "S»>^\  l\<i  bids  them  (ver.  4) 
assemble  toggj^ex,*  m  \Xi^  xATaa  oS.  *Ocjb\is«\  ^^>^^^3wravi  ^'^^ 
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misea  that^  as  their  bishop^  he  will  be  with  them  in  spirit ;  and 
then  tells  them^  with  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesns  to  deliver  the 
offender  to  Satan.  Now  the  world  is  Satan's  kingdom;  the  Church 
is  Christ's.  To  expel  from  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  torn  over  into 
Satan's  kingdom.  What  more  fit  than  such  language^  to  express 
excommunication  ?  And  to  prove  that  this  is  what  is  meant^  we 
find  (io  z  Cor.  ii.)  that^  when  the  incestuous  man  had  repented, 
the  Apostle  enjoins  the  Corinthians  to  restore  and  forgive  him ; 
and  promises^  that  he  will  forgive  whomsoever  they  forgive.  (See 
▼V.  S^i  1.)  All  this  exactly  corresponds  with  a  case  of  excom- 
munication^ succeeded  by  restoration  and  absolution.^ 

We  may  compare  with  these  many  passages^  in  which  the 
Apostles  enjoin  upon  Christians  to  withdraw  from  the  company  of 
brethren  who  do  not  live  according  to  their  Christian  profession, 
but  who  are  either  impure  in  their  lives,  or  heretical  in  their  belief. 
(See  Rom.  xvl  17.  i  Cor.  v.  9;  xv.  33  ;  xvi.  22.  i  Cor.  vi.  14, 
17.  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14.  2  John  10,  f  i.)  These,  though  not  all 
directly  bearing  on  the  subject,  show  that  Christians  ought  to 
keep  themselves  from  all  communion  with  ungodly  men ;  and 
therefore  make  it  probable,  that  they  should  be  enjoined  to  exclude 
them  from  Church-fellowship, 


II.  We  have  next  to  show  that  our  Lord  gave  certain  officers 
in  His  Church  special  authority,  both  to  excommunicate,  and  to 
restore  to  communion. 

The  Church  in  the  early  ages  must  be  viewed  as  a  distinct 
society,  separated  from  the  world  at  large,  held  together  by  great 
and  independent  interests,  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
ordered  by  its  own  officers.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness, with  wolves  and  wild  beasts  all  around  it;  a  sheepfold,  and 
with  shepherds  of  the  sheep.  The  shepherds  or  governors  were 
the  bishops  and  elders,  '  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine'  (i  Tim.  v.  17).  *  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know 
them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  fbr  their 


1  See  Theodoret  and  Theophylaci  in  i 
Cor,  V.  5.  BalsamoD  nnd  Zooaras  in 
Basil.  Can.  vn.  ;  Bexa  in  i  Car.  v.  5  ; 
Efltius  in  i  Cor,  v,  5  ;  Beveridge,  Not  in 
Can.  Apotiol,  x.  ;  PandecUe,  Tom.  Ii.  Ad- 
notai,  p.  20;  Saioer,  Tom.  n.  p.  940. 
These  mJI  MdvocMte  the  view  taken  in  the 


text.    On  the  opposite  side  see  Grotius 
and  Ligbtfoot  on  i  Cor.  v.  5 ;  also  Hanw 
mond,  who  combinee  both  views  in  one  ; 
thinking    both      exooinixvxiTv\c».\kQi^    %kA 
bodily  diaeaae  io  \iflk."^e  \j««iv  voftAcX*^.   ^*^* 
I  rather  ihVnk,  do«s  ^V  Gto^wse^m.  ^«^ 
Homil.  XV.  in*  1  Cw.  'V. 
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work's  s^ie'  (i  Thess.  v.  1 2,  13).  '  Remember  tHem  whieli  hayc 
the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God' 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  '  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves  unto  them ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account,'  &c.  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  Such  passages  show  that 
the  primitive  pastors  had  a  pastoral  authority,  as  well  as  a  pastoral 
care. 

Now  we  have  seen,  that  our  Lord  committed  to  His  Church 
the  keys  of  discipline,  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.     But,  as  all 
bodies  act  through  their  officers,  so,  what  at  one  time  He  gave  to 
the  Church  as  a  body,  at  another  He  specially  assigned  to  the  rulers 
of  thAt  body,  the  Apostles  and  elders.    To  St.  Peter,  the  first  and 
most  honoured  of  the  college  of  the  Apostles,  He  promised,  ^I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  and  what- 
soever thou  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven' 
(Matt.  xvi.  19).     And  the  power  which  He  thus  bestowed  on  St. 
Peter,  He  after  wards  yet  more  solemnly  conveyed  to  all  the  Apostles, 
and  apparently  with  them  to  other  elders  of  the  Church  (see  ver. 
19),  in  the  words,  ^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  soever  sins 
ye  remit  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain  they  arc  retained'  (John  xx.  22,  23).     The  hypothesis,  that 
this  commission  to  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  was  miraculous,  and 
therefore  temporary,  is  utterly  untenable.      If  a  miraculous  power 
were  bestowed,  it  was  no  less  than  a  power  of  searching  the  heart, 
and  pronouncing  authoritatively  a  judgment  of  perdition  on  the 
guilty,  and  pardon  of  sins  to  the  penitent.     But  such  power  is  the 
attribute  of  God  alone ;   and  He  will  never  so  give  His   glory  to 
another.  The  Apostles,  though  endued  with  the  gift  of  tongues  of 
prophecy,  of  miracles,  were  not  endued  with  the  power  to  bestow 
an  actual  remission  of  offences,  such  as  would  free  the  soul  from 
all  danger,  when  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ: 
and  as  little  might  they  hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  vengeance,  and 
sentence  transgressors  to  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone.     It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  keys  committed  to  St.  Peter 
were  the  badge  of  his  stewardship,  as  ^  minister   of   Christ  and 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
was  the  same  as  the  Church's  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.   And  the 
power  to  retain  and  to  remit  sins,  was  but   the  same   authority 
conveyed  in  different  terms.* 

^  8«o  Dr.  Rammoiid*!  hoVa  oiv.  JoXvm  \  «^tC\» 'wv^^iV^^xv  ^sfe  v^  ^sq&  ^Ith  the 


» 
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Now  this  power^  considered  as  the  power  of  admitting  to^  and 
excluding  from  the  Church  and  her  fellowship^  as  the  Church 
exercised  it^  so  the  Apostles  especially  claimed  it,  as  immediately 
resulting  from  their  own  commission  from  Christ.  In  the  case  of 
the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth^  St.  Paul  enjoins  the  Church  to  ex- 
communicate and  afterwards  to  restore  him ;  but,  in  both  instances, 
he  himself  is  to  be  considered  as  judging  with  them  and  ratifying 
their  sentence,  by  virtue  of  his  own  special  authority,  as  an  Apostle 
of  Christ  j  in  which  office  he  claims  to  be  exercising  Christ^s  own 
authority.     Thus  (in  Cor.  v.  3,4, 5),  he  says,  ^I  verily,  as  absent 

in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already In  the 

name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and 
my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such 
an  one  to  Satan.'    Here  is  a  solemn  excommunication,  performed 
by  the  Church,  ratified  by  the  Apostle,  and  so  confirmed  by  Christ 
Himself.     And,  in  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  when  enjoining  that  the  penitent 
sinner  should  be  restored  to  communion,  he  writes,  ^To  whom  ye 
forgive  anything,  I  forgive  also:  for  if  I  forgave  anything,  to  whom 
I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it,  in  the  person  of  Christ' 
What  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  both  these  cases,  St.  Paul  con- 
sidered that  he  had  himself,  as  a  chief  governor  in  the  Church,  an 
especial  power,  coupled  with  the  general  assent  of  the  Church,  to 
judge,  to  expel,  and  to  restore  ?    So  (in  i  Tim.  i.  20)  he  says  that  he 
had  himself  excommunicated  Hymenseus  and  Alexander.   Whether 
we  must  infer  that  he  did  so  of  his  own  authority  alone,  or  calling 
in  other  members  of  the  Church,  as  assessors  to  him,  we  cannot 
say.     Again,  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  i,  2,  10,  we  find  him  threatening  to 
hold  a  regular  judicial  enquiry,  summoning  witnesses,  not  sparing 
those  who  should  be  proved  to  have  sinned,  but  using  sharpness, 
'according  to  the  power  which  the  Lord  had  given  him,  to  edifica- 
tion, not  to  destruction/ 

To  pass  to  other  chief  pastors,  besides  the  Apostles  themselves^ 
we  find  that  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  appointed  bishops  in  the 
Church,  St  Paul  lays  down  rules,  how  they  should  judge,  rebuke, 
and  reject  (i  Tim.  v.  19 — 21  ;  Tit.  iii.  10,  11).  Moreover  we  have 
at  least  one  case  of  the  abuse  of  this  power  recorded  in  the  new 
Testament.  Diotrephes,  who  aimed  at  a  primacy  (^cAoTr/oo^rct/ci), 
cast  the  brethren  out  of  the  Church  (3  John  10).  And  herein  we 
may  recognise  that  Divine  Wisdom,  which  ordained  that,  though 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Church  should  be  the  principal  executors  of 
its  authority,  yet  the  authority  should  not  "be  Ne^le^vDL^^xsi^wNR.^ 
but,  with  tbeiDj  in  the  whole  body  of  the  iait\ii\3\-     ^^^  ^%««^ 
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Matt.  xTiii.  17,  1 8.)  And  it  may  appear  that,  at  our  Loxd,  ia 
immediate  context  with  the  promise  of  ratifying  Chnrch  cenanres 
and  Chnrch  abaolntionsj  promised  that, '  whero  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together  in  His  name.  He  wonld  be  in  the  midat  of 
them'  (ver.  20);  so  it  was  with  a  kind  of  tynodical  authority,  that 
the  Apostles  ordinarily  armed  themselTcs,  when  they  administered 
discipline  (compare  again  i  C!or.  t.  and  2  Cor.  ii.),  that  so  they 
might  not  seem  to  lord  it  over  the  heritage  of  God,  and  that  their 
power  might  be  obviously  for  edification,  not  for  destruction.* 


^  If  w«  pMB  from  the  eftrlyto  41m  pra- 
MDt  tiniMy  we  may  obwrve  that  oar  J£o- 
olcsiMtieal  Ckmrte,  are,  in  thaorT,  formed 
«pon  the  primitive  principle.  Thej  are^ 
indeed,  pmided  over  bj  lavmen.  Yet 
their  judgee  repreeent^  fint^  the  authorit/ 


of  the  biahop  or  primate,  whoae  iltltigitit 
they  are :  and  secondly,  mi  being  tEeoi- 
■elvee  laymen,  and  as  holding  power  firasi 
our  dvil,  as  w^  as  oar  oecIaaiasticalrBlv, 
they  represent  not  only  the  hienkrcfay,  but 
also  the  bdty  of  the  Church. 


ARTICLE    XXXIV. 


Of  the  Traditiont  of  the  Ckurt^ 

It  is  Dot  necessary  that  Traditions  or 
Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and  ut- 
ierly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  diversities  of  countriee,  times, 
and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be 
ordained  against  Qod*s  word.  Whoso* 
ever  through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lini^ly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  ap- 
proved by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear  to 
do  the  like,)  as  he  that  uffendeth  against 
the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate, 
and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak 
brethren. 

£very  particular  or  national  Church 
hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and 
abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church, 
ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  thai 
all  thinj^s  be  done  to  edifying. 


De  Traditionibiu  EcdtncuticU, 


Tbaditiomes  atqoe  cseremonias  easdem 
non  omnino  necessariuui  est  esse  ubique 
aut  prorsus  consimiies.  Nam  et  varitt 
semper  fuerunt  et  mutari  possunr,  pro  re- 
gionum,  temporuni,  et  morum  diversitatf , 
modo  nihil  contra  verbum  Dei  instituatur. 

Traditiones,  et  cseremonias  EcclesiaK- 
ticas,  quad  cum  verbo  Dei  non  pugnant, 
et  sum  autoritate  publica  institute  atque 
probatse,  quisquis  private  consilio  volenti, 
et  data  opera,  publico  violaverit,  is,  ut  qui 
peocat  in  publicum  ordinem  Eccleuise,  qui- 
que  Isdit  autoritatem  Magititratus,  et  qui 
infirmorum  fratrum  conscientiHS  vulnerat, 
publioe,  ut  ceteri  timeant,  arguendus  est. 

Quselibet  Ecclesia  particularis,  sive 
national  is,  autoritatem  habet  instituendi, 
mutandi,  aut  abrogandi  cseremonias,  aut 
ritus  Ecclesiasticos  humana  tantum  anto- 
ritate  institutos,  modo  omnia  ad  sedifica- 
tionem  fiant. 


THE  Reformation  was  in  a  great  measure  a  national  movement. 
The  power  and  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  had  annihilated 
the  distinctions  of  national  Churches,  and  produced  an  uniformity, 
not  only  of  doctrine,  but  also  of  ceremonial  and  discipline,  through- 
out the  West.  This  Article,  like  the  XVth  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  particular  Churches  to 
retain  or  adopt,  in  thiugs  indifferent,  local  and  peculiar  usages. 
The  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  headed '  Of  Ceremo- 
nies, why  some  be  abolished  and  some  retained,'  is  a  further  and 
fuller  exposition  of  the  seutiments  of  our  Reformers  on  this  head. 
It  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  Article. 

The  two  points  insisted  on,  and  which  we  have  to  consider,  are 

I.  That  traditions  and  ceremonies  were  not  to  be  everywhere 
alike,  but  that  particular  or  national  Churches  may  ordain,  change, 
and  abolish  ceremonies  of  mere  human  authority,  so  all  be  done 

to  edifying. 

II.  That  private  persons,  of  their  private  judgment^  at^  \i<^^ 
justified  in  ojpenly  breaking  the  traditions  and  eexemwiSfc"^  o^  '^^^ 
Churcbj  which  be  not  repugnant  to  God'&^oxdi« 
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I.  There  is  little  direct  proof,  either  for  or  against  our  first 
position^  to  be  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture  itself.  The  Apostolic 
rule  was,  that  all  things  should  'be  done  to  edifying*  (i  Cor.  xiv. 
26) ;  all  'decently  and  in  order'  (ver.  40).  This  certainly  leaves 
a  great  liberty,  and  a  great  latitude,  to  order  the  ceremonies  and 
offices  of  the  Church. 

But,  if  we  come  to  the  Christian  history,  we  shall  find  that 
the  different  Churches  in  early  times,  though  having  wonderfal 
concord  in  doctrine,  and  in  Apostolical  government,  had  yet  great 
variety  in  discipline  and  ritual.  The  well-known  controversy  con- 
cerning Easter  very  early  divided  the  East  and  West.  The  Church 
of  Rome  kept  Easter,  as  we  keep  it  now,  so  that  it  always  falls 
on  a  Sunday ;  whilst  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  observed  it  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  let  it  fall  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might. 
The  Apostolical  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  paid  Rome  a  visit, 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  with  Anicetus  an  uniformity  of  custom 
on  this  bead  :  but,  though  they  could  come  to  no  agreement  here, 
they  agreed  that  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Churches  should 
not  be  broken  on  such  a  point  of  tradition  and  ceremony.^  Later 
indeed,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  disposed  to  excommunicate 
the  Asiatic  Churches,  because  they  did  not  follow  the  Roman 
custom  ;  for  which  uncharitableness  Irenaeus  sent  him  a  letter  of 
reproof.^ 

The  still  more  important  controversy  concerning  the  rebaptiz- 
ing  of  heretics  arose  in  the  next  century ;  Cyprian  and  the  African 
bishops  maintaining  the  propriety  of  baptizing  anew  those  who 
had  received  baptism  from  heretics;  while  Stephen  and  the  Roman 
Church  maintained,  that  such  baptism  was  valid,  and  therefore  that 
it  could  not  be  repeated.  The  controversy  indeed  ran  high  ;  but 
for  a  length  of  time  each  branch  of  the  Church  followed  its  own 
views.* 

Another  instance  of  diversity  of  custom  was  the  mode  in  which 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  treated.  Some  Churches,  those  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch  especially,  not  only  observed  the  Christian 
Lord's  day,  but  also  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  Churches  used  to  fast  on  the  Saturday,  or  Sabbath,  as  well 
as  on  the  Friday;  because  on  the  former  our  Lord  lay  in  the 
grave,  as  on  the  latter  He  was  crucified.     St.  Augustine  mentions, 


^  Euseb.  IT.  E.Vt.  1^  ^.  1^.  \  «lawl\Tvum,  %«s«..  \\\.  \  >txuL     Also  Mof- 

J  y^i'cj^  \  Www,  Erdt*.  UVa.  ^^wv  wv^v.w^ 

»  See    MoabeVm,  Be  Rebus  atUe  Cou-  \  \v\.\\\« 
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that  St.  Ambrose  wisely  determined  to  fast  on  the  Saturday,  when 
he  was  in  those  places  where  it  was  customary ;  but  not  to  fast 
on  that  day,  where  the  custom  was  against  it.* 

Another  observable  thing  in  the  early  ages  is,  that  the  diffe- 
rent bishops  were  so  far  independent  of  each  other,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  frame  their  own  Liturgies,  and  even  to  express 
the  Creed  in  different  forms.*  Accordingly,  we  hear  of  the 
Liturgies  of  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria,  of  Rome^ 
of  Gaul,  of  Spain,"  &c.,  8m5. 

Now,  all  these  facts  prove  the  right  of  particular  Churches  to 
some  degree  of  independence  one  of  another,  as  regards  bare 
ceremonies  and  traditional  rites  and  customs. 


II.  That  private  persons  should  not  wantonly  break  or  neglect 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  may  be  said  to 
result  from  the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  society,  and  indeed  of 
society  altogether. 

The  Scriptural  authority  is  strong  in  favour  of  obedience  to 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  even  when  both  are  cor- 
rupt. Of  the  former,  see  Rom.  xiii.  i;  Tit.  iii.i;  i  Pet.  ii.  13,17^ 
Of  the  latter,  we  have  our  Lord's  injunction  to  His  disciples  to 
obey  the  Pharisees, because  they  sat  in  Moses'seat,  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3; 
and  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  who  in  all  things  not  unlawful 
adhered  to  Jewish  observances  and  the  customs  of  their  own 
nation,  even  after  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  set  up  in  the 
world.  See  Acts  ii.  46,  xxi.  20 — 26,  xxviii.  17.  The  Apostles 
indeed  denounce  severely  those  who  cause  divisions  and  schisms 
in  the  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  17;  i  Cor.  iii.  3,  &c.);  and  enjoin  all 
Christians  to  obey  their  spiritual  rulers,  and  to  submit  themselves 
to  them  (i  Cor.  xvi.  16 ;    i  Thess.  v.  12  ;  Heb.  xiii.  17). 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  authority  from  the  primitiye 
ages.  The  whole  system  of  discipline  and  order,  then  so  strictly 
observed,  of  necessity  involves  the  principle,  that  laws  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  body  of  the  Church  were  binding  on,  and 
to  be  observed  by,  every  individual  Christian  who  belonged  to  the 
Church.  The  decrees  of  Councils  and  Synods,  often  relating  to 
discipline  and  ceremony,  of  course  proceeded  on  the  same  under* 
standing  and  principle. 


^  '  Cum    Romam  yenio,  jejano  Sab- 

bato  ;  cum  hie,  non  jejuno :  Sio  etiam  tu 

ad  qaam  forte  EccloBiam   reoeriflf   ejus 

murem  aervA,  bi   cu/q  uam  noo    vis  esse 

ecMadalo,    nee    guemquam    tibi.' — BpitL 


Liv.   ad  Januariunif   Tom.    ii.   p.    154^ 
quoted  by  Beveridge  on  ili\a  kT\K$:\^. 

«  See  B^imYjAwi,  E.  A.  'K^.tl.  ^\i.^. 

*See    Paimw,     Orlgvtvet    lAiuT^w, 


ARTICLE    XXXV. 


I 

2 

3 


Of  the  ffomtlies, 

Thi  lecond  Book  of  Homilies,  the  several 
titles  whereof  we  have  joined  under  this 
Article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these 
times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homi* 
lies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  therefore  we  judge 
them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Mi- 
nisters diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they 
may  be  underataaded  of  the  people. 

Of  the  Names  of  Homiii<s. 

(Xthe  right  Use  of  the  Church, 
Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 
Of  rtpairing  and  keeping  dean  of 
Churches. 

4  Of  (jowl  Works :  first  of  Fasting. 

5  Against    Gluttony  and  Drunken- 
ness. 

Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

Of  Prayer. 

Of  the  Place  ami  Time  of  Prayer. 

That  Common  Prayers  and  tSacro 

ments  ought  to  he  ministered  in  a 

known  tongue. 
Of  the  reverend  estimation  of  God's 

Word. 
Of  Alms-doing. 
Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
Of  tite  Passion  of  Christ. 
Of  tfie  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

1 5  Of  the  icorthy  receiving  of  t/ie  Sa- 
crament of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ, 

1 6  0^'the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

17  lor  the  Bogation-doys. 

18  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony, 

19  Of  Bepentance. 

20  Against  Idleness. 

21  Against  Bebellion, 


De  Homiltit. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 
12 

»3 
14 


T0MU8  sacundus  homiliarum,  qnanim  sib- 
gulos  titulos  huic  articulo  subjunximus, 
coniinet  piam  et  salutareni  doctrinam,  et 
his  temporibus  neoessariain,  Don  laimu 
quam  prior  tomua  homiliaram  quK  edits 
sunt  tempore  Edwardi  Sezti.  Itaqoe  ess 
in  Ecclesiis  per  ministros  diligeoter  et 
clare,  ut  a  populo  intelligi  possint,  rsci- 
tandas  esse  judicavimus. 

De  Nominibas  Homiliarum. 

Of  the  right  Use  of  the  Church. 

Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

Of  repairing  and   keeping    dean  of 

Churches. 
Of  good  Works :  first  of  Fasting. 
Against  Gluttony  and  Drunkenness. 

Against  Excess  of  Apparei. 

Of  Prayer. 

Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

That  Common  Praytrs  and  Sacraments 

ought  to  be  ministered  in  a  knoiCH 

tongue. 
Of  ttte  reverend  estimation  of  God't 

Word. 
Of  Alms-doing. 
Of  t lie  Nativity  of  Chrvtt. 
Of  the  Passion  of  Chri-tt. 
Oftlui  Besurrection  of  Christ, 
Of  tlie  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sncra- 

nu^nt    of   the    Body    and  Blood  if 

Christ. 
Of  tlie  Gifts  of  the  IJoUj  Ghost, 
lor  the  Btgation-<lays. 
Of  the  State  of  Matrimony, 
Of  Bepentance. 
Against  Idleness. 
Against  Bebchion. 


THERE  is  not  much  to  be  said  concerning  this  Article.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  great  need  of  simple 
and  sound  instruction  for  the  people,  and  but  few  were  competent 
to  give  it.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  but  partially  affected  to  the 
so-called  new  learning.  Many  were  very  illiterate.  In  many 
parishes,  therefore,  the  clergy  were  not  licensed  to  preach,  and 
hence  the  refoTtneT^  ^\jA.  fet\)a.  ^^^fc  ^^^^xiNax  ^\^^'Q^ix^ae&  to  meet 
the  exigencies  oi  Ooie  tvoi^^. 
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The  First  Book  of  Homilies^  which  was  published  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  is  attributed  to  the  pens  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer  and  others.  The  second,  published  in  Elizabeth^s  reign, 
is  supposed  to  be  due  in  great  part  to  Jewel.  The  former  seems 
to  be  written  with  much  greater  care  and  accuracy  than  the  latter, 
and  is  indeed  most  full  of  sound  and  valuable  teaching. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  assertion,  that  they  'contain  a 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,^  without  going  through  the  whole 
book  of  Homilies,  and  commenting  on  them  all.  All  writers  on 
the  subject  have  agreed,  that  the  kind  of  assent,  which  we  are 
here  called  on  to  give  to  them,  is  general,  not  specific.  We  are  not 
expected  to  express  full  concurrence  with  every  statement,  or  every 
exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  contained  in  them,  but  merely,  in 
the  general  to  approve  of  them,  as  a  body  of  sound  and  orthodox 
discourses,  and  well  adapted  for  the  times  for  which  they  were 
composed.  For  instance,  we  cannot  be  required  to  call  the 
Apocrypha  by  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  to  quote  it  as  of 
Divine  authority,  because  we  find  it  so  in  the  Homilies.  We  can- 
not be  expected  to  think  it  a  very  cogent  argument  for  the  duty 
of  fasting,  that  thereby  we  may  encourage  the  fisheries  and 
strengthen  the  seaport  towns  against  foreign  invasion.'  And  per- 
haps we  may  agree  with  Dr.  Hey,  rather  than  with  Bishop  Burnet,^ 
and  hold,  that  a  person  may  fairly  consider  the  Homilies  to  be  a 
sound  collection  of  religious  instruction,  who  might  yet  shrink  from 
calling  the  Roman  Catholics  idolaters.  The  Homilies  are,  in  fact, 
semi-authoritative  documents.  The  first  Book  is  especially  valu- 
able,  as  having  been  composed  by  those  who  reformed  our  services 
and  drew  up  our  Articles.  The  second  also  shows  popularly  the 
general  tone  of  instruction,  which  the  divines  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  thought  wholesome  for  the  people.  They  are  therefore 
of  much  value  in  throwing  light  on  documents  more  authoritative 
than  themselves;  and  may  be  useful  for  the  instruction  of  our 
clergy  and  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The 
higher  education  of  our  parish  priests,  and  the  now  somewhat 
antiquated  style  of  the  discourses  in  question,  render  it  not  very 
likely,  that  they  will  ever  again  be  much  read  in  Churches. 

Something  has  been  said  before  of  the  'Homily  of  Salvation,'' 
which  is  of  greater  authority  than  the  rest,  being  referred  to  in 
Article  XI.  as  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrine  there  delivered. 


^  See  Homily,  On  Good  Worlcs^  afidfirtt,  of  Faatiiig.      ^ 
'See  Burnet,  on  Art.  xxxv. ;  Hey,  VoU  rr.  i^,  ^&% 

'  See  above,  p.  191. 


It  ma  written  hj  Cnoaier,  and  it  indeed  of  gnut  itSm,  wovni, 
umide  Hid  eloquent 

It  has  been  ftpparently  tKonglit  doobtM  hj  aom^  vhetber 
uiytbiDg^  nniitfpired  ongM  to  lie  read  in  CSmnAei.  91te  BiUe 
fllioald  be  read  there,  prayen  <^eied  ttp,  and  aermoiu  jveadied ; 
bat  to  read  aadent  vritiBga  which  are  not  istpired,  ia  to  pot  them 
on  the  same  level  with  the  inspired  Scriptxirea.  This  otiiJeetioB  has 
been  considered,  with  reference  to  the  readmg  of  the  hft*  ijjUlM 
under  Aitide  VI.'  WhatwMaaidof  thatwfll  MUlyn^y  to^b 
reading  of  homiliea.  There  ean  be  no  danger  titat  &e  HokidBi& 
or  any  anch  thingt,  ahonid  ever  be  esteemed  by  Ae  peo^  a  of 
like  anthori^  with  the  Scripttirea.  The  acme  objection  irodi 
apply  to  setmona  and  hymns,  at  least  as  strot^y  aa  to  litMMilltil 
It  is  not  posnble,  in  any  ordinary  atate  of  the  ChoTcSi,  dttt  A 
sersMms  should  be,  not  only  extempore  eflREtiioni,  bnt  wtWwd  }if 
direct  iHBinration  of  the  SpMt.  We  moat  therefore  esteem  them 
aa  merely  hnman  compositions.  And,  though  specif  blessingi 
may  be  expected  on  the  teaching  of  faithful  ministera  of  Christ  j 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  see,  what  there  is  to  raise  their  written  or 
pre-composed  discourses  to  an  eminence  above  the  writings  of 
martyred  bishops,  such  as  Cranmer  and  his  fellows.  The  law- 
fulness therefore  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  Homiliea  aeenu 
unquestionable. 


ARTICLE  XnVI. 


Of  Contecraiion  of  Bishops  and  Minittera, 

The  Book  of  Coosecration  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  and  ordering  of  Priests  and 
Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the 
same  time  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
Consecration  and  Ordering :  neither  hath 
it  anything,  that  of  itself  is  superstitious 
<Mr  ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever 
are  consecrate  or  ordered  according  to 
the  Rites  of  that  Book,  since  the  second 
year  of  the  aforenamed  King  Edwardunto 
this  time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated 
or  ordered  according  to  the  same  Rites ; 
we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly, 
and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 


De  Eplscoporum  et  Mtnistrorum 
ConseeraHone, 


Ltbellus  de  consecratione  Archi-episco- 
porum,  et  Episcoponim,  et  de  ordinatione 
JPresbjterorum  et  Diaoonorum,  editus 
nuper  temporibus  Edwardi  VI.  et  autho- 
ritate  Parliamenti  illis  ipsis  temporibus 
oonfirmatus,  omnia  ad  ejusmodi  consecra- 
tionem  et  ordinationem  neces5iaria  conti- 
net,  et  nihil  liabot,  quod  ex  se  sit  aut 
supenftitiosum,  aut  impium  ;  itaque  qui- 
cunquejuxta  ritus  illius  libri  consecrati, 
aut  ordinati  sunt,  ab  anno  secundo-pr»- 
dicti  regifl  Edwardi,  usque  ad  hoc  tempus, 
aut  in  posterum  juxta  eosdem  ritus  con- 
secrabuntur  aut  ordinabuntur,  rite,  atque 
ordine,  atque  legitime  statuimus  esse  et 
fore  consecrates  et  ordinatos. 


WHEN  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  was  undergoing  a  revision 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  it  was  obviously  desirable 
that  the  Ordinal  should  be  revised  too.  Accordingly,  a.d.  1549, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  appoint  six  prelates  .and  six 
other  learned  men,  to  devise  a  form  of  making  and  consecrating 
archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons  and  other  ministers.^  The 
Ordinal,  drawn  up  by  these  divines,  was  in  use  till  1552  ;  and  six 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  means  of  it. 

According  to  the  forms  in  the  ancient  Roman  Pontificals, 
those  who  were  ordained  priests  had  their  hands  anointed,  the 
vessels  of  the  Eucharist  were  delivered  to  them,  and  authority  was 
given  them  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  new  Ordinal  omitted  the  chrism 
and  all  mention  of  offering  sacrifices,  but  retained  the  custom  of 
delivering  the  '  chalice  or  cup  with  the  bread.'* 

In  the  year  1552,  the  Second  Service  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
came  forth  ;  and  with  it  a  still  further  revision  of  the  Ordinal.  In 
the  latter,  the  porrection  of  the  chalice  and  paten  was  omitted. 
The  form  of  ordination  was  nearly  as  in  our  present  services ; 
except  that  in  the  prayer  of  ordination  of  priests  it  was  only  said, 
'  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  without  adding,  '  for  the  oflSce  of 
a  priest,'  kc. ;  and  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  of  bishops  it  was 


Sj, 


^  Hejrlin,  BitUny  of  Rrformation^  p. 


*  Liturgies  0/  Edvard  VI.    ^*:ewst 
Sodety,  p.  129. 
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said,  '  Take  the  Holy  Ghost/  without  the  words,  '  for  the  office 
and  work  of  a  bishop/  &c. 

On  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Mary,  the  new  Ordinal  was  imme- 
diately suppressed.  The  orders  conferred  in  the  late  reign,  and 
with  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Ordinal,  were  not  declared  invalid ; 
but  those,  who  had  been  so  ordained,  were  to  be  reconciled,  and  the 
deficiencies  supplied,  such  as  unction,  porrection  of  the  chalice/  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  reformed  Ordinal  was  again 
restored,  and  in  its  use  were  consecrated  Parker,  the  Primate,  and 
other  bishops  of  the  reformed  Church.  In  confirmation  of  its 
authority,  the  Convocation  of  1562  inserted  this  present  Article 
among  the  XXXIX,  in  place  of  the  XXXVth  Article  of  1552, 
which  was  more  general,  and  concerned  the  whole  Prayer  Book, 
this  being  restricted  to  the  Ordination  Serrices.  It  was  further 
enforced  by  act  of  Parliament,  a.d.  i  5  66 ;  and  the  Artide  (A 
1562  was  confirmed  in  1571.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  Restoration  of  Episcopacy,  which  had  been  abolished  during 
the  Commonwealth  ;  the  Ordination  Services,  being  restored,  were, 
however,  subjected  to  a  review,  and  reduced  to  their  present  form. 
The  most  important  additions  were  the  insertion,  in  the  prayer  of 
ordination  of  priests,  after  the  words,  *  Receive  thou  the  Holy 
Ghost/  of  the  words  ^  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of 
our  hands  /  and  a  like  change  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  of 
bishops ;  so  that  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  distinctly  expressed, 
Avhereas  at  first  the  words  were  general,  and  as  applicable  to  a 
priest  as  to  a  bishop. 

The  Preface,  which  is  assigned  to  Cranmer,  was  the  same  in 
the  first  reformed  Ordinal,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Ordination 
Service  in  our  Prayer  Books.^ 

The  object  of  this  Article  is  to  meet  objections  to  the  validity 
and  propriety  of  ordinations  conferred  in  the  use  of  this  Ordinal. 
The  objections  are  of  two  kinds :  I.  That  the  Ordinal  lacks  some 
essential  ceremonies,  II.  That  it  has  some  superstitious  formi 
and  expressions. 


^  Heylin,  Hut.  Btf,  History  of  Queen 
Mary,  p.  36. 

*  The  question  concerning  the  un- 
broken successiun  of  our  Bisliopg  might 
naturally  occur  to  us  here.  But  it  does 
not  proper\y  come  wivdet  coT\ft\^<iT?L\A^w  \iv 

lb  in  or  any  olber  ot  iVve  XTLIA^  Kt\ac\^*.  \  Succew-ou;  '^i^«NC%  <>rd\n.um  Sukcmr^f^ 
Tbe  student  way   cowruU  Coutvsw,  Be-  \  \n  Ecd.  Axi^X.  "Dc^w^ft, 
ftnct  of  jBnyli«h,  OrdinatioTV^ ;  ^mvvVi^X, 


Protestants  Ordinations  Defended;  Ma- 
son's V indicia!  EceUsias  Anglican^.  See 
abo  Pnlmer,  Origines  LUurgicct,  Vol.  ll. 
oh.  xil  ;  On  the  Ckui'ch,  part  vi.  ch.  x. ; 
Harington'*  Succession  of  Bishops  in  the 
Er^liik    Church;    liaddon's   Apostolical 
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I.     The  first  objection  comes  from  the  Romanists. 

I  It  is  urged^  that  our  bishops  do  not  confer  the  chrism, 
nor  ofier  the  sacred  vessels^  nor  more  especially  give  the  power 
of  sacrificing ;  therefore  none  can  be  traly  ordained  by  them  to 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  Scripture  gives  no  authority  for 
all  these  forms.  All,  that  we  read  of  there,  is  laying  on  of  hands 
with  prayer.  Secondly,  we  say,  that  we  find  no  authority  for 
such  forms  in  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Church.  Gregory 
Kazianzen'  indeed  speaks  of  unction,  but  he  means  the  nnction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  earliest  specimen  we  have  of  a  form  of 
ordination  is  in  the  Vlllth  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
c.  1 6,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

*  When  thou  ordainest  a  presbyter,  O  bishop,  place  thy  hand  on 
his  head,  the  presbyters  standing  with  thee,  and  also  the  deacons ; 
and  pray  thus  :  O  Lord,  Almighty,  our  God,  who  hast  created  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Him  providest  for  all,  in  whom  is 
the  power  of  providing  in  various  ways.     Now  therefore,  O  God, 
Thou  providest  for  immortals  by  preservation,  for  mortals  by 
succession,  for  the  soul  by  care  of  laws,  for  the  body  by  supply 
of  necessity.     Do  Thou,  therefore,  now  look  upon  Thy   Holy 
Church,  increase  it,  and  multiply  those  who  preside  over  it ;  and 
give  power,  that  they  may  labour  in  word  and  work  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  Thy  people.     Do  Thou  also  look  now  upon  this  Thy 
servant,  who,  by  suffrage  and  judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  is  chosen 
into  the  presbytery ;  and  fill  him  with  the  Spirit   of  grace  and 
counsel,  that  he  may  aid  and  govern  Thy  people  with  a  pure  mind; 
in  like  manner  as  Thou  hast  respect  to  Thine  elect  people,  and 
as  Thou  commandedst  Moses  to  choose  elders  whom  Thou  filiedst 
with  Thy  Spirit.     And  now,  O  Lord,  make  good  this,  preserving 
in  us  an  unfailing  Spirit  of  Thy  grace,  that  he,  being  filled  with 
healing  powers,   and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meekness 
teach  Thy  people,  and  serve  Thee  sincerely  with  a  pure  mind  and 
willing  soul,  and  may  perform  the  blameless  sacred  rites  for  Thy 
people}    Through  Thy  Christy  with  whom  to  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  reverence  for  ever.     Amen.' 

This  is  the  whole  form  of  ordaining  priests  given  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.  The  word,  in  Italics  are  the  only  words 
which  can  refer  to  sacrifice  or  Sacraments;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly as  general  as  those  in  our  own  Ordinal, '  Be  thou  a  faithful 

^  Orat,  V.  Tom.  i.  p.  136. 
^  rir  ifwip  rod  Xaov  ie/MV/ryias  df&<2)|A0us  iicrcK^. 
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dispeniier  of  the  word  of  Gh>d  and  of  His  holy  Sacraments/  The 
words  in  the  Boman  Pontifical  'Reueiye  thon  power  to  ofier 
sacrifices  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  the  mass  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead/  were  not  in  any  ancient  form  of  consecration.  Morinns, 
as  cited  by  Bishop  Burnet,  acknowledges,  that  he  could  not  find 
any  such  words  for  the  first  900  years.'  The  Oreek  Church  merely 
prays  God  to  grant  to  the  newly-ordained  presbyter,  '  that  he 
may  stand  blameless  at  Thy  altar,  may  preach  the  Gospel  of  Thy 
salvation,  ofifer  to  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  renew 
Thy  people  by  the  laver  of  regeneration.''  This  again  is  perfectly 
general :  and  the  earlier  we  go,  the  simpler  we  find  all  the  forms 
of  ordination,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  '  Not  a  father,  not  a 
council,  not  one  ancient  author  at  any  time  mentions  the  delivery 
of  the  paten  or  chalice,  or  the  formal  words  used  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  even  when  they  describe  the  ordination  of  their  days, 
and  where  this  could  not  have  been  omitted,  if  it  had  been  esseo- 
tial/'  This  is  surely  proof  enough,  that  the  omissions  complained 
of  are  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  all  the  orders  of  the  Church. 

2  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  bishops,  consecrated 
according  to  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  YI.  aud  Elizabeth,  could  not 
have  been  rightly  consecrated,  because  the  words  of  consecration 
were  only,  '  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remember  that  thou  stir 
up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  imposition  of  hands  ;  for 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love  and 
soberness/  Here  is  nothing,  which  might  not  apply  to  a  priest 
or  deacon,  as  well  as  to  a  bishop. 

But  we  may  reply,  that  the  whole  service  concerns  bishops,  not 
priests  and  deacons ;  and  that,  if  the  words,  *  for  the  office  of  a 
bishop,^  &c.,  afterwards  inserted,  were  not  at  first  added,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  were  sufficiently  implied.  Everybody  must  have 
felt,  that  it  was  episcopal  consecration  which  was  conferred.  The 
form  of  ordination  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration. The  whole  service  forms  part  of  it.  And,  moreover, 
even  in  the  Boman  Pontifical,  the  words  which  accompany  the 
imposition  of  hands  are  simply,  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
the  prayer,  which  follows,  does  not  directly  mention  the  office  of 
a  bishop.^ 


^  Burnet,     Vindication     of    English 
Orders^  p.  24;  Bingham,  iL  xix.  17. 

'  Morinus,  De  Sacr,  Ordin,  pt.  11.  p. 
55  ;  WidcoU*a  EtinHiK  Ordinal,  \».  •^^^' 

•  BramhaW,    Prutettanlrf   OrdvnoUon* 
Defended,   WwU,  AngU-CotK.   LUyrar)|, 


Vol.  V.   p.  216.     Several  ancient  forme, 

and    much   useful    information,  may   be 

found  in  Walcott,  On  the  English  Ordinal, 

cU,  vi. 

.        ^'^^xsv^t^  Ot^  tkt  Church,  pt  VI.  cb. 
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II.  Another  objection  proceed^  from  a  veiy  different  quarter. 
The  Puritans,  and  many  well  meaning  ChristiauB  since  them,  have 
knuch  stumbled  at  our  using  those  memorable  words  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Christ, '  Receive  the  H0I7  Ghost  ....  Whose  sina 
thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  :  and  whose  sins  thou  dost 
retain,  they  are  retained.^     The  objection  is  of  this  nature. 

1  The  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  was  miraculous, 
^nd  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  so  not  to  be  expected  by  other 
ministers. 

2  Man  cannot  bestow  Grod's  Spirit,  and  it  is  profane  to 
claim  the  power  to  do  so. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reformers  who  rejected  as  super- 
stitious some  mere  ceremonies,  such  as  delivering  the  paten  and 
chalice,  and  the  anointing  of  the  hands,  should  yet  have  retained 
this  form  of  words,  which  to  many  seems  nothing  short  of  blas- 
phemy. Was  it  that  the  reformers  had  a  deeper  insight  into 
Scripture,  than  those  who  now  object  to  their  proceedings? 

I  Under  Art.  XXXIII.  I  have  already  considered  at  length 
•the  question  concerning  the  remitting  and  retaining  sins.  There 
it  has  been  shown,  that  such  power  was  not  miraculous,  nor  peculiar 
to  the  Apostles.  A  power  of  that  higher  kind  never  was  given 
to  mere  man.  The  only  authority  which  our  blessed  Lord  thus 
conveyed  to  His  first  ministers,  was,  more  solemnly  than  before, 
authority  to  bind  and  to  loose — that  which  is  elsewhere  called  the 
power  of  the  keys — so  that  ministerially  they  had  the  keys  of  the 
Church  or  kingdom,  to  admit  men  to  it  by  preaching  and  baptism, 
to  exclude  men  from  it  by  excommunication,  to  restore  them  to  it 
again  by  absolution.  The  assurance  given  them  is,  that  their  acts, 
as  Christ^s  ministers  in  all  these  respects,  shall  be  ratified  in 
Heaven,  It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  that  this  power  of  the 
keys  is  a  portion  of  the  Church's  birthright.  It  is  committed  to 
the  Church  as  a  body,  and  more  particularly  to  her  bishops  and 
presbyters.  Hence,  every  bishop,  having  authority  to  ordain,  has 
also  authority  to  declare,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  committed 
to  the  person  ordained  by  him.  And  no  more  is  meant  by  these 
solemn  words  in  our  ordination  service,  than  that,  as  Christ  has  left 
to  the  presbytery  the  right  of  ministering  His  Sacraments,  and  of 
excluding  from  His  Sacraments  1  so  the  newly-ordered  presbytet 
How  receives  by  Christ's  own  ordinance  tYiat  "n^X. — ^ftAxvci^Ciotsi- 
mission  to  winistcrj  and  at  the  same  time  a  d\\me  eoxaxoA^ivoxi  ^\:Xi 
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to  exemse  tlie  anfhority  of  exclu^ng  the  unworthy^  sod  ailinittii^ 
,  again  the  penitent  sinner.^ 

9  On  the  trords^ '  Beceive  thou  the  Holy  Qhost/  we  may 
ohserre,  that^  as  the  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins  was  not  a  per- 
gonal and  miraculous  power  conferred  on  the  AposUeSj  so  neither 
was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  then  breathed  upon  them  the  personally 
sanctifying  influence^  nor  yet  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  had  long  ago  receiTed  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  Gk>d  in  their  hearts^  and  so  the  ordinaiy 
operations  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  And  tbe 
miraculous  baptism  of  the  Spirit^  which  gave  them  powers  peculiar 
to  the  Apostolic  age,  they  did  not  receive  until  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Hence,  this  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  St.  John  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these.     Whit 

r 

then  must  it  haye  been  ?  Evidently  the  ordaining  grace  of  God. 
All  ministerial  authority  has  ever  been  believed  to  proceed  from 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Ministry,  the  right  to  minister,  is  one  of  the 
charismata  of  the  Spirit.  That  charisma  our  Lord  then  for  the  first 
time  fully  bestowed  upon  His  Church.  But  the  same  charisma  was 
afterwards  given  'by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostle's  hands'  (3  Tim.  i. 
6),  and, '  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery'  (i  Tim. 
iv.  14).  Not  that  the  Apostles  or  their  successors  could  from  them- 
selves send  forth  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  but, 
that,  as  our  Lord  had  appointed  ordination  to  be  the  means  of 
receiving  the  grace  of  ordination ;  so  the  Church  in  undoubting 
faith  believes,  that,  whensoever  ordination  is  rightly  ministered, 
the  proper  gift  of  orders  flows  down  direct  from  the  ordaining 
Spirit ;  not  to  sanctify  the  individual  personally,  but  to  constitute 
him  truly  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  to  make  his  ministry  accept- 
able to  God.  Hence,  when  the  bishop's  hand  is  laid  on  the  head 
of  him  whom  he  ordains,  we  doubt  not  that  the  charisma  of  God's 
Spirit  is  given, '  for  the  oflSce  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God/    The  difference  between  such  an  ordination  and  our  Lord's 


^  I  have  not  fully  entpred  into  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  alaoiation, 
when  pronounced  on  a  repentant  sinner. 
Thiit  it  may  restore  to  Church  communion, 
none  can  doubt.  But  many,  in  our  day, 
question,  or  rather  deny,  that  it  can  be 
accompanied  uith  any  spiriiual  grace. 
The  « hole  subject  of  ministerial  blessing 
and  absolution  aeemB  to  W*  «x\>laiued  by 

the  worda  oi  out  V-otA.  VV^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^''* 
•  Into  whaUoeveTV\ov\»e's^«ii\.«t,^T«.\.w3, 
Peace  be  U>  Uila  \iow«.    KiA\l  X^"*  wa> 


of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  reit 
upon  it ;  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again.' 
Here  ihe  blessing  of  Uie  minister  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  blessing  from  aboTC^ 
if  the  recipient  was  rgbtly  disposed  fur 
blessing.  But  if  the  recipient  was  unU' 
lieving  and  impenitent,  the  blening  cooU 
not  reach  his  heart ;  but  yet  the  minisUr 
would  himself  have  comfort  from  haTiog 
«fe\^  ^tL  his   commission,   and    having 
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ordaming  of  His  first  ministers  recorded  in  St.  John  cbap.  xx.  is 
this.  In  the  latter  case^  Christ  Himself,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is 
given  without  measure,  gave  of  that  Spirit  authoritatively  to  His 
disciples ;  and  so,  in  giving.  He  breathed  on  them,  as  showing  that 
the  Spirit  proceeded  for  Him.  But,  in  the  other  case,  our 
bishops  presume  not  to  breathe,  nor  did  the  Apostles  before  them ; 
for  they  know  that  ordaining  grace  comes  not  from  them,  but 
from  Christ,  whose  ministers  they  are ;  and  so  they  simply,  ac- 
cording to  all  Scriptural  authority,  use  the  outward  rite  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  in  use  of  which  they  believe  a  blessing  will  assuredly 
come  down  from  above.'  That  blessing  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gk>d,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest. 

And  thus  we  conclude,  that,  as  the  Ordinal  lacks  nothing 
essential  to  the  due  administering  of  orders  in  the  Church,  so 
does  it  not  contain  anything,  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or 
ungodly. 

■  S«e  Hooker,  Bk.  ▼.  77,  78. 
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ARTICLE  IXIVII. 


Tn  QiM6n*t  Muttrtj  hath  the  dilef  po< 
in  thM  BedbB  «l  Apfcmd;  and  othar  bar 
Dominiona,  unto  whom  the  chief  Gofom- 
neatof  eUBatatei  of  thli  Bealm,  whether 
thej  be  Eeeleriaatioal  or  <StU»  ia  all 
oaneee  doth  appertain,  and  ia  not,  nor 
oaght  to  bc^  Batgeoi  io  any  Ibreign  jnrU- 
diotiott. 

Where  we  attribate  to  the  Qneen'a 
HNJeaty  the  ohief  goTemment^  by  whloh 
TItlea  we  undetatand  the  minda  of  aome 
alanderona  Iblka  to  be  offmded ;  we  give 
not  to  our  Prinoea  the  miniatering  either 
of  God'a  Word,  orof  the  Seoramenta,  the 
which  thing  the  imanotiona  alao  lately  act 
forth  by  Sliaabetk  our  Queen  do  moat 
plainly  teatify ;  but  that  only  itrerogative, 
which  we  eee  to  have  been  given  alwaya 
to  all  f?odly  Princes  in  HolySoripturea  by 
God  Himself;  that  is,  that  tiiey  sliould 
rule  all  eatates  and  degrees  committed  to 
their  change  by  God,  whether  they  be 
Ecclesiastical  or  Temporal,  and  reetraiu 
with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and 
evil-doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  Realm  of  England, 

The  L;iW8  of  this  Realm  may  punish 
Christian  men  with  death,  for  heinous  and 
grievous  offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the 
cotnmandiuent  of  the  Magistrate,  to  wear 
weapons,  and  serve  in  the  wars. 


Jk  CkihUbmM  MaeidraHbm. 


Ranji  Mijealaa  in  hoo  Angliai  ragiM^  ao 
CHteria  eina  dewinHa,  mnunaoi  lia^ii*  pa* 
taatotem,  ad  qoam  omniom  atatnnia 
k^}«a  ragni,  rive  Hii  eooleiiaatiai  aiiit^  dee 
oiviieai  in  onnihoa  eaiUB^  anpraua  gnba^ 
natio  pertineti  et  nnlU  eactna  juriadlD- 
tioni  eat  aobjeetai  neo  eaaa  dabeftb 

Onm  Bmw  Kigeatatt  aaminain  gvber* . 
nationem  tribaimoai  quibna  titolia  ntaffi- 
glmna  aaimaa  quomndam  ealomaiatorai 
oCondi,  BOD  damna  regiboa  noatri%  aat 
verbi  I>ei,  aat  Saoramentnnim  adnmiiBtia* 
tionem,  qaod  etiam  injmnoticMieB  ab  Elia^ 
hatha  Begina  noatra,  nnper  adits,  aperti^ 
aime  teatantur.  Sad  earn  tantam  prwo- 
gativam,  qaam  ia  aaoria  Soriptnria  a  Dea 
ipso,  omnibus*  piis  Prineipibos,  videmoi 
aemper  fuisse  attributam,  hoc  eat,  ut 
omnus  status,  atque  ordines  fidei  sus  a 
l>eo  commissoB,  sive  illi  ecdeaiaatici  sint, 
sire  civiles,  in  officio  contineant,  et  con- 
tumaces  ac  delioquentea,  glado  dvih 
coerceant. 

Komanus  pontifez  nullam  habet  jnris- 
dictionem  in  hoc  regno  Ani;liie. 

Leges  Regni  possunt  Christianoa  prop- 
tor  capitaila,  et  gravia  crimiaa,  morts 
punire. 

Christian  is  licet,  ex  mandato  roagistra- 
tus,  arma  portare,  et  justa  bella  adminia- 
trare. 


Section  I.— THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CROWN. 

11  HE  present  Article  coneerns  one  of  tlic  most  involved  and 
difficult  questions^  that  have  agitated  Christian  men  :  the 
question,  namely,  of  the  due  proportions  and  proper  relation 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  a  Christian  Com- 
monwealth. The  whole  course  of  Church  Historv,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  present,  seems  to  have  been  striving  to 
unravel  the  difficulty  and  solve  the  problem.  Perhaps  it  never 
will  be  solved,  until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  there 
shall  be  no  king  but  Christ,  and  all  nations,  peoples,  and  languages, 
shall  bow  doY?ii  \ieioTe  IWm. 

Without  pte\.e\idLVi\^\\i«^  \o  ^^»x^k^  i^^^S&\^K^\SL^sis^«. 
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question,  we  may  by  a  hasty  survey  of  past  events  be  enabled  to 
place  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  that  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
whether  religious  or  political,  may  not  blind  us  to  the  perception 
of  that  light,  which  Providence  has  given  to  guide  us. 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  on  earth,  it  had  no  relation  to  any  earthly  kingdom. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world,  instead  of  fostering,  persecuted  it. 
There  was  a  direct  antagonism  between  the  Church  and  the  world: 
and  the  external  development  of  that  antagonism  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  opposing  organization  of  Church  and  State.  Christians 
indeed  were  from  the  first  obedient  subjects,  wherever  obedience 
was  not  incompatible  with  religion.  They  even  marched  in  the 
armies  of  the  heathen  emperors,  prayed  for  them  in  their  public 
liturgies,  and  in  persecution  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  resisting  none  but  those  commands  which  could  be  obeyed 
only  by  disobedience  to  God.  But  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
as  far  as  possible,  shrank  within  itself  firom  the  polluting  atmo- 
sphere  of  heathenism  and  heathen  morality.  The  Apostles  had 
condemned  the  Corinthians  for  going  to  law  before  the  unbelievers 
(l  Cor.  vi.  i),  and  had  encouraged  them  to  erect  private  tribunals 
among  themselves,  for  the  decision  of  disputes,  which  would  inevi- 
tably arise.'  The  result  was  naturally,  that  the  courts  of  the 
bishop  became  the  ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  when  Christians 
impleaded  Christians.  The  rulers  of  the  Church  were  looked  up 
to  with  that  kind  of  veneration  which  we  call  loyalty ;  whilst 
obedience  to  the  emperor  was  the  result  of  no  natural  enthusiasm, 
but  of  a  principle  of  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  obligation. 

The  accession  of  Constantino  to  the  throne  of  Augustus,  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  his  removal  of  the  seat  o(  empire 
to  Byzantium,  produced  a  remarkable  revolution.  Christians  fondly 
hoped  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  had  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Qod  and  of  His  Christ.  They  naturally  recognized  the 
duty  of  Christian  princes  to  protect  the  faith  of  the  (Gospel.  They 
joyfully  embraced  the  newly-opened  course  for  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  They  reasonably  were  thankful  for  the  promised  freedom 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences  ;  and  alas  !  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  they  were  not  averse  to  using  the  civil  authority  to 
put  down  the  pride  of  the  now  fast  increasing  heresy  of  Arius. 
Cunstantine,  on  his  part,  whether  sincere  or  politic  in  his  adoption 


1   f  Cor.  vi  4.    Some  oofMider  the  |  to  meMi  p«noiM  d«iAaL\skVft  Q^l  «xwi  ^n^v^ 
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of  tbe  Gospel;  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  machinery,  which 
his  connexion  with  the  Church  might  put  into  his  hands.  In 
heathen  times,  the  supreme  ruler  at  Rome  was  also  the  supreme 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  religion.  There  was  a  sacredneii 
attached  to  him,  however  vile  his  personal  character.  The  Roman 
Emperor  even  became  the  Pontif ex  Maximus. '  And,  althongli 
Constantine  fouod  it  not  possible  to  assume  a  sacerdotal  function 
in  the  Christian  Church,  he  yet  claimed  a  peculiar  supremacy  s 
which  was  sufficiently  undefined  to  be  inoflensi?e  to  others,  and 
yet  satisfactory  to  himself.  '  You,'  said  he  to  the  Christian  pre* 
lates,  '  are  bishops  of  the  things  within  the  Church  ;  but  I  am 
constituted  by  Qod  bishop  of  those  which  are  without."  The 
words  were  perhaps  originally  spoken  in  jest,  but  time  led  him  to 
apply  them  in  earnest 

From  this  period  the  Church,  though  never  endowed  by  the 
State,  received  a  full  and  ample  protection  for  the  revenues  which 
it  might  acquire.  The  Christian  princes  ever  considered  them- 
selves as  its  protectors^  and  in  some  sense  as  its  governors.  There 
is  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  power,  which  they  so  exercised, 
was  often  by  no  means  paternal,  but  as  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  S8 
was  their  more  secular  administration.  The  bishops  indeed  main- 
tained the  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  minister  in  sacred 
things ;  and  the  emperors  readily  admitted,  that  to  the  clergy  alone 
such  functions  appertained.'  Moreover,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion  of  bishops  and  patriarchs  was  carefully  preserved  to  them. 
Patriarchs  were  permitted  to  call  provincial  and  bishops  to  call 
diocesan  synods ;  but  a  synod  of  the  universal  Church  was  never 
called  but  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Though  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  were  made  by  the  bishops,  yet  the  Emperor  thought 
himself  justified  in  enforcing  them  by  his  own  temporal  power. 
Thus  Arius,  condemned  at  Nice,  was  banished  by  Constantine : 
and  there  is  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  court  influence  was 
unsparingly  used  to  intimidate  the  members  of  a  synod  into  voting 
with  the  Emperor^  or  absenting  themselves  altogether.  Euscbius 
assigns  to  Constantine  a  principle,  which  was  probably  never 
admitted  by  the  Church  at  large,  but  which  may  have  materially 
influenced  him  in  his  own  conduct :  viz.  that  as  a  kind  of  universal 
bishop,  he  assembled  councils  of  the  ministers  of  God.^ 


*  GU>bon.  cK  XX.  f         *  Old    ns   xotybs    ivUrxoTos  U   Btw 

*  Eu»eb.  7it.  CoTVStawt.VJ.  a\.  \  KofiwT<L\i.«>^V    awbbovt     tup    tou    Qew 

TheodoBius  to  enter  l\\e  c\iWvQa\  "^Piw-  \  kUmvIvj..— \Stt»  v  ^,  t.v 
dorei.  i.  T,  c.  ift)  W  ^e^  >«xo>i5ii. 
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From  this  time,  then,  the  Charch  and  the  State  were  no  longer 
in  the  position  of  a  persecuting  power  and  a  patient  yictim.  They 
no  longer  represented,  respectively,  the  principle  of  good  and  the 
principle  of  evil.  The  good  of  the  one  had  penetrated  the  other ; 
and  it  may  be  feared,  that  there  was  something  of  reciprocal 
interchange.  They  had,  however,  entered  into  an  alliance  ;  but 
still,  more  or  less,  the  Christianized  state  was  sure  to  retain  some 
of  the  worldly  elements  which  characterized  it  when  heathen ; 
and  there  was  still  a  struggle,  though  less  conspicuous,  between 
the  Church  in  the  Church  and  the  world  in  the  State.  In  the 
East,  the  power  of  the  Emperor  over  the  Church  was  the  greater, 
because  the  East  had  become  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  much 
connexion  with  the  influence  of  the  Court.  Nay !  the  power  of 
that  court  became  at  once  apparent,  when,  on  the  adoption  of 
heresy  by  the  Emperor,  the  whole  East  seemed  suddenly  over^ 
spread  with  Arianism. 

There  was  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  West ;  the  result^ 
it  may  be,  in  part,  of  the  greater  vigour  of  the  Western  bishops, 
but  still  more  of  the  absence  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Borne.  The  Church  was  no  longer  the  same  isolated^  distinct  body^ 
that  it  had  been  when  the  empire  was  heathen ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  nucleus  formed  for  it  by  the  clergy,  it  might  have 
been  all  dissipated  in  the  midst  of  the  half-Christianized  people 
that  were  around  it.  But  the  clergy  was  still  a  substantive,  tangible 
body;  and,  irrespective  of  any  ambition  of  their  own^  it  was  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  that  they  should  form 
themselves  into  that  kind  of  close  corporation,  which  had  before 
embraced  the  whole  society  of  Christians.  Besides  which,  as  their 
sacred  character  brought  them  respect  even  in  the  eyes  of  their 
tyrants,  as  they  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  hold  private  tribunals 
for  the  settlement  of  their  private  differences,  as  their  sacred 
buildings  had  conceded  to  them  the  right  of  sanctuary  possessed  of 
old  by  heathen  temples ;  they  had  in  their  hands  the  power,  not 
only  of  supporting  religion,  but  also  of  evading,  or  at  least  limit- 
ing, both  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-Christians,  the  tyrannical 
domination  of  the  Emperor.  The  subject  has  been  so  clearly  and 
liberally  set  forth  by  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  day,  that  we 
may  well  use  his  own  words.  ^  If  it  be  right  to  condemn  the 
fiscal  tyranny  of  the  Roman  rulers,  it  can  hardly  be  also  t\^\»\a 
condemn  those  sacerdotal  claims,  and  tho^e  im^etveX  eft\ve«^w$vA^ 
67  whicb  the  range  of  that  tyranny  was  narTO^fedi  .  •  •  ^'^^  Oqmx^ 
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is  aiTBigiied  at  selfish  and  ambitious,  because  it  formed  ttifelf  ioto 
a  yast  clerical  corporation,  living  nnder  laws  and  usagea  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  not  acknowledging  the  jarisdiction  of  the  temponl 
tribanaU.  That  the  Churchmen  of  the  foorth  century  liTed  be- 
neath a  ruthless  despotism  no  one  attempts  to  deny.  That  thej 
opposed  to  it  the  only  barrier  by  which  the  imperial  tyranny  could, 
in  that  age^  be  arrested  in  its  course,  is  equally  indisputable.  I£ 
they  had  been  laymen,  they  would  have  been  celebrated  as  patriots, 
by  the  very  persons,  who,  because  they  were  priests,  have  denounced 
them  as  usurpers*  If  the  bishops  of  the  fourth  century  had  fived 
under  the  republic,  they  would  hate  been  illustrious  as  tribunes  of 
the  people.  If  the  Ghracchi  had  been  contemporaries  of  Theodosiuii 
their  names  would  hare  taken  the  place  which  Ambrose  and  Martin 
of  Tours  at  present  hold  in  ecclesiastical  history.  A  brave  rens- 
tance  to  despotic  authority  has  surely  no  less  title  to  our  sympathyi 
if  it  proceeds  from  the  episcopal  throne,  than  if  it  be  made  amidst 
the  tumults  of  the  forum/' 

If  this  was  true  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  empire, 
it  was  certainly  not  less  true  as  regards  its  condition  under  the 
several  kingdoms,  which  were  formed  by  the  Gothic  barbarians 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  The  feudal  monarchies,  whether 
in  their  earlier  condition  or  in  their  more  matured  and  full-grown 
despotism,  were  amongst  the  most  lawless,  oppressive,  and  tyran- 
nical forms  of  government,  that  an  unhappy  people  have  ever 
groaned  under.  In  those  days  when  might  was  the  only  right, 
'  we  may  rejoice  to  know,'  says  the  just  cited  authority, '  that  the 
early  Church  was  the  one  great  antagonist  of  the  wrongs  which 
were  then  done  upon  the  earth,  that  she  narrowed  the  range  of 
fiscal  tyranny — that  she  mitigated  the  overwhelming  poverty  of 
the  people — that  she  promoted  the  accumulation  of  capital — that 
she  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  agriculture — that  she  balanced 
and  held  in  check  the  imperial  despotism — that  she  revived  within 
herself  the  remembrance  and  the  use  of  the  franchise  of  popular 
election- — and  that  the  gloomy  portraits,  which  have  been  drawn  of 
her  internal  or  moral  state,  are  the  mere  exaggerations  of  those 
who  would  render  the  Church  responsible  for  the  crimes  with 
which  it  is  her  office  to  contend,  and  for  the  miseries  which 
it  is  her  high  commission  eflfectually,  though  gradually,  to  re- 
lieve/' 

^  I»€Cfttr€«on  tlie  HUtvni  oj  Frc»c*^Vi^«i^V^«\5u'SiNx  ^^sfiSA^\ft^\A!Q^^  Vol.  r. 
p.  33.  '^1\M.^J.^V 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  much  later  times.  This  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  clergy  was^  in  fact,  often  a  struggle  of 
religion  against  lawlessness,  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  tyranny. 
The  clergy  were  the  guardians  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  people  :  and  one  great  secret  of  their  increasing  power  was 
the  conviction,  eten  among  their  opponents,  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and,  among  those  whom  they  defended^  of  the 
blessings  of  their  protection. 

But  there  was  one  important  element  at  work,  which  we  have 
now  to  take  into  account.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  the  most  important  prelate  in  the  West.  His  see  was 
in  the  imperial  city.  It  claimed  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  as  its 
founder.  The  Apostolic  sees  were  everywhere  respected ;  and 
Rome  was  the  only  Church  in  Europe  certainly  Apostolic.  So 
early  as  the  third  century,  St.  Cyprian  had  urged  the  priority  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  precedence  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  To  all  Europe  Rome  was,  on 
every  account,  the  centre ;  and  the  ambition  of  its  prelates  never 
ceased  to  turn  such  advantage  to  their  own  account.  There  were 
few  Churches,  which  owed  not  some  obligation  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  if  not  as  founding,  yet  as  strengthening  and  enlightening 
them.  There  were  a  thousand  causes  tending  to  give  additional 
importance  to  the  Popes.  The  emperors  found  it  politic  to  court 
them.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  sought  defence 
from  them,  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Constantinople  in 
the  East.  The  kings  of  distant  nations  asked  for  missionaries 
from  them,  to  instruct  their  people  more  perfectly  in  the  Gospel. 
The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  whilst  it 
raised  the  see  of  that  city  to  the  position  of  eminence  next  to  that 
of  Rome,  yet  rather  favoured  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
latter.  When  there  was  an  emperor  at  Rome,  the  Pope  was  con- 
trolled by  a  superior;  but  when  the  emperor  was  at  a  distance,  the 
Christian  bishop  became  the  most  important  person  in  the  imperial 
city.  By  degrees  a  primacy,  which  might  have  been  reasonable, 
became  a  svpremaq/  which  was  pernicious.  The  whole  constitution 
of  Europe  favoured  such  an  arrangement.  As  all  Europe  looked 
to  Rome  as  its  civil  centre,  so  Christian  Europe  looked  to  Rome  as 
its  ecclesiastical  centre.  Then,  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  a 
happy  counterpoise  for  the  power  of  the  Sovereign.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  barons  owed  fealty  to  their  feudal  suzeram\  ^xA 
the  bishops  and  clergy  owed  a  spiritual  fealty  to  \Scl^\t  ^e.O^^'^aaJ^^- 
cal head.     The  Cburch,  as  an  united  liody,  'w^a  dLVa^^e^L^^VisJi^'^^ 
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oae  visible  centre,  one  yisible  head.  Evil  as  its  conseqoencei 
ha?e  been,  still  in  these  dark  and  troubled  times  snch  union  sad 
submission  on  the  one  hand^  and  a  corresponding  aid  and  pro* 
tection  on  the  other^  may  possibly  have  been  the  means  of  keqnng 
the  Church  from  utter  disintegration,  by  protecting  it  from  that 
lawless  and  arbitrary  feudalism,  which  might  otherwise  have 
swept  away  both  Church  and  religion  from  the  earth. 

But  the  authority^  thus  fostered  and  matured,  now  overtopped 
all  other  authorities,  and  grew  into  a  tyranny  as  intolerable,  si 
that  against  which  it  once  promised  to  be  a  bulwark.  Like  s 
dictatorship  after  a  republic,  it  was  more  absolute  than  legitisoaie 
monarchy*  The  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  merely  spiritual,  but 
poIiticaL'  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy  were  not  esteemed  si 
subjects  of  the  crown,  in  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  The 
Pope  was  their  virtual  sovereign ;  to  him  they  owed  a  snpreme 
allegiance.  All  causes  concerning  them  were  referred  to  spiritual 
tribunals^  and  there  was  a  final  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Borne 
itself.  Bishops  felt  the  grievance  of  such  a  power,  when  the 
Pope  at  his  pleasure  exempted  monasteries-from  their  control,  and 
claimed  all  benefices,  as  of  right  vested  in  the  supreme  pontiff, 
and  not  held  legally  without  his  permission.  But  kings  felt  it 
still  more;  when  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects  were  with- 
drawn from  their  authority ;  when  a  large  number  of  causesj 
under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical,  were  withdrawn  from  their 
courts ;  when  taxes  were  levied  in  the  name  of  Peter's  pence 
upon  their  kingdoms;  when  their  clergy  and  many  of  their 
people  could  be  armed  against  them  by  a  foreign  influence :  and 
worst  of  all,  when  the  right  was  asserted  of  putting  their  whole 
country  under  an  interdict,  nay,  even  either  of  granting  to  them 
new  kingdoms,'  or  of  deposing  them  from  their  thrones,  and 
releasing  their  people  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance." 


^  Bellarmine  calls  it  a  heresy  not  to 
iallow  to  the  Pope  power  over  sovereigD 
I>riQoe8  in  temporal  affairs.  And  Baronius 
aays,  'They  are  brauded  as  heretics  who 
take  from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Bee  of  Sr.  Peter  one  of  the  two  swords, 
and  idlow  only  the  sfti  ritual.'  Thin  heresy 
Baronius  calls  the  'Heresy  of  the  Pohtici.' 
Bellarmin.  De  Rom.  Pont,  v.  i ;  Baronius, 
Anno  1055,  §  14;  Anno  1073,  §  13, 
quoted  by  "Barrow,  On  tKe  PopO*  Sxiprt- 


that  indirectly,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritosl 
authority,  they  have  teaiporal  autliority. 

'  As  Alexander  III.  gave  Heniy  IL 
a  grant  of  IreUnd. 

^  As  Gregory  VII.  did  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  a.d.  1076;  Alexander  IIL 
(lid  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  a.Ol 
1 168  ;  Innocent  III.  did  to  the  Emperor 
Otho  IV.  A.D.  1210;  and  to  our  own 
King  John,  a.  D.  1 2 1 2.  Thomas  AqoioUi 
\.V\A  ^teat  scbitol  authority,  lays  it  dowo  si 
K>^Tvxicv^^^>^!k36X.>^^%^\^YKts  of  exoominii*    I 


have  not  directly  V©mpom\  «.xx\XioT\x^,>aMN.  \  ^^^^xw^^    ^^x»ssi^>^  V*  ^.>.n«&«. 
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The  Reformation  was  a  reaction  from  this  state  of  thiiigs,  as 
well  as  a  throwing  off  of  internal  corraption  of  faith.  It  was 
viewed  indeed  by  different  persons  according  to  their  respective 
ieelings  and  interests.  The  prince  desired  it^  for  the  sake  o£ 
regaining  his  former^  and  more  than  his  former  authority.  The 
nobles  desired  it,  that  they  might  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  Church. 
The  reforming  prelates  and  clergy  desired  it,  that  they  might  be 
freed  from  the  power  of  Rome,  and  have  liberty  to  order  Ood^s 
worship  aright.  The  people  desired  it,  that  they  might  have 
freedom  of  conscience  and  purity  of  faith.  As  the  fathers  had 
hailed  the  conversion  of  an  emperor,  to  free  them  from  heathen 
tyranny ;  as  clergy  and  people  in  the  middle  ages  had  sought  a 
refuge  at  Rome  from  the  exactions  of  their  domestic  oppressors ; 
so  now  the  reformers  hoped,  that  the  throne  would  prove  to  them 
a  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Vatican.  We  must  plead 
this  in  excuse  for  what  is  the  foulest  stain  on  the  Reformation^ 
namely,  the  undue  servility  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  it  to 
the  vicious  and  tyrannical  princes  that  sided  with  it. 

In  England,  Henry,  whose  love  for  Reformation  was  love  only 
for  his  own  power,  passions,  and  interests,  wished  not  to  free 
religion  from  restraint,  but  to  transfer  to  himself  the  power  for<« 
merly  wielded  by  the  Pope.  And  we  may  partly  account  for  the 
opposition  to  reform  among  the  commonalty,  who  had  originally 
sighed  for  it,  by  remembering  that  they  discovered  now  a  prospect 
for  themselves  of  the  same  tyranny  here  in  England,  which  had 
'  heretofore  been  as  distant  as  Rome.  Their  desire  for  a  restoration 
to  a  simpler  worship  and  a  purer  faith  had  been  met  by  a  rapacious 
seizing  of  those  ecclesiastical  revenues,  from  which  so  much  benefit 
had  ever  been  derived  to  the  poor  and  to  the  oppressed ;  and  by  a 
transference  of  a  power  over  their  consciences  from  one,  whom 
at  least  they  respected  as  a  Christian  prelate,  to  an  avaricious  and 
blood-stained  sovereign. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the 
evil  passions  of  some,  the  problem  was  working  itself  out.  The 
Pope's  power  was  happily  abolished.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  no 
longer  legal.  Ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  causes  were  heard  in 
the  king's  name.  The  acts  of  Convocation  in  the  reforming  of 
the  doctrines  and  formularies  were  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  The 
clergy  were  all  made  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals,  and  became 


ifenimoiatar  propter  apostMiam,  ezoom- 
iuanicAtUB,  ipso  tucto  ejus  subdlti  a  domi- 
Di</  tt  Jaruiheuto  £deutiktkB  eju^  libtsrati 


•unt.*— Tom.  u.  ^xwivoi^.  c\xx.  \i..  kxV/"^A 
Barrow,  On  tVxe  Pttpe'%  Su^iT'ttn.aicxi^^*  V 
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in  fact  lubjecta  of  the  throne  of  Englandj  not  of  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter. 

Bat  in  what  aenie  had  the  king  thus  become  the  head  or  chief 
governor  of  the  Church  ?  The  very  principle  of  the  Beformatioa 
may  be  said  to  have  been,  that  there  is  no  Supreme  Head  of 
Christ's  Church  but  Christ  Himself.  Yet  by  the  Acts  26  Hemy 
VIII.  c.  I  y  and  35  Heury  VIII.  c.  3,  the  king  is  declared  in 
express  terms, '  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  And  in  the  foUowing  reign,  the  Article  of  1 5  5  a  ii 
worded  in  accordance  with  such  acts,  '  The  King  of  England  is 
supreme  head  in  earth,  next  under  Christ,  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.'^ 

Many  thoughtful  men  not  disinclined  to  the  Reformation,  weie 
much  offended  at  this  apparent  assumption  of  spiritual  authority 
over  Christ's  flock  by  a  temporal  sovereign.  Bishop  Fiaher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  went  to  the  scaffold,  rather  than  acknowledge 
it.  But  among  those  who  submitted  to  the  authority,  there  was 
a  diversity  of  feeling  as  to  the  sense  attached  to  it.  Henry  him- 
self doubtless  wished  to  be  both  pope  and  king.  The  Parliament 
probably  accepted  the  title  in  no  very  definite  signification;  but 
rejoiced  in  any  advance  of  the  lay  power  to  pre-eminence  over  the 
clergy.  The  Convocation  thought  it  doubtfully  consistent  with 
their  allegiance  to  God,  and  recognized  the  title  only  '  so  far  as 
by  the  law  of  Christ  they  could.^ 

What  was  the  opinion  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  especially  of  the  Archbi8hop,mu8t  be  an 
interesting  question.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  little  about 
it  in  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Cranmer  had 
evidently,  at  one  time,  a  very  extravagant  notion  of  the  sacredness 
of  kings,  as  he  had  a  very  low  view  of  the  office  of  the  ministry; 
so  that  he  even  ventured  a  statement,  that  the  royal  power  might 
make  a  priest.'  But  this  sentiment  he  afterwards  entirely 
abandoned.  We  may  remark  then,  that  he  ever  constantly 
affirmed,  that  in  all  countries  the  king's  power  is  the  highest 
power  under  God,  to  whom  all  men  by  God's  laws  owe  most 
loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  that  he  hath  power  and  charge  over 


'  *  Rex  AngliflB  est  sapremam  caput  in 
terris,  piMt  Christam,  EcolesiiB  Anglicanse 
et  Hiberaise.' 


licet,  etiam  supremmn  caput  ipsim  majei- 
tatem  recogooscimus.' 

'  Amwert  to  Que$tian9  on  the  Sacn- 


'  *£cc\esin  et  oVeT\  KTv^v:«i.Ti\^  Q:vv\a%  V  tmtkU^  kjc^.  ^^4p.    See  this  sabject  ooa* 
tingularem  pT<»teclorom  *\.  «avt««a>\^^^-  \  iv^w^^^^sw  ia*C\^<^^u22cu 
niioum,   et,  qutjatum  v*^  C\xt>a\A.  \«^m  \ 
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11^  as  well  bishops  and  priests  as  others.^  Bat  the  occasion,  On 
Fhich  he  gave  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  meaning  which  he  and 
is  fellows  attached  to  the  supremacy,  was  in  his  examination 
lefore  Brokes,  just  before  his  death.  Then  he  declaredi  that 
every  king  in  his  own  realm  is  supreme  head,  and  therefore  that 
be  King  of  England  is  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
England/  He  admits  that  on  this  principle,  '  Nero  was  Peter's 
lead'  and  *  head  of  the  Church ;'  and  that  ^  the  Turk  is  the  head 
f  the  Church  in  Turkey.''  '  After  this.  Dr.  Martin  demanded  of 
im  who  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England?  Marry, 
uoth  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  Christ  is  head  of  this  member,  as 
le  is  of  the  whole  body  of  the  universal  Church.  Why,  quoth 
)r.  Martin,  you  made  King  Henry  the  Eighth  supreme  head  of 
lis  Church.  Yea,  said  the  Archbishop,  of  all  the  people  of 
ilngland,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  And  not  of  the 
/hurch  ?  said  Martin.  No,  said  he,  for  Christ  is  the  only  Head 
f  His  Church,  and  of  the  faith  and  religion  of  the  same.  The 
ing  is  head  and  governor  of  his  people,  which  are  the  visible 
/hurch.  What  ?  quoth  Martin,  you  never  durst  tell  the  king  so.' 
Tes,  that  I  durst,  quoth  he,  and  did.  In  the  publication  of  his 
tyle,  wherein  he  was  named  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  there 
ras  never  other  thing  meant.'' 

Whether  Cranmer  durst  or  durst  not  tell  the  king  thus,  the 
ing  probably  took  it  differently ;  and  indeed  it  is  pretty  clear, 
bat  something  more  than  the  power  of  Nero,  or  of  '  the  Turk,' 
ver  Christians  in  their  dominions,  was  intended  to  be  assigned 
0  Christian  kings  over  their  Christian  subjects.  Whatever  too 
ras  meant  by  the  publication  of  the  style,  '  Supreme  head  of  the 
)hureh,'  it  caused  offence  to  many  besides  those   who  were  sure 

0  take  offence.  Accordingly,  when  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
!dw.  VI.  had  been  repealed  by  the  Statute  i  Philip  and  Mary, 
.  8 ;  the  title,  '  Supreme  head,'  was  never  revived  by  authority, 
ut  was  rejected  by  Elizabeth,  and  'Supreme  governor,'  substituted 

1  its  place.*  The  Statute  i  Eliz.  c.  i,  b  an  '  Act  for  restoring 
3  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical 
nd  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the 


^  See  Cranraer's   Works,  Vol.  iv.  Ap- 
>ndix,  pp.  266,  308,  328,  &c. 
«  W&rkt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  98. 
•  CraDmer's  Works,  VoL  IV.  pp.  1 16, 


#• 


*  Jewel  mentions  the  Queeirs  refusal 
the  title  of  Head  of  tLe  Church  in  a 
ter  to  BaJlioger,  May  22,  i^S9  J     *  The 


Queen  is  unwilling  to  be  addressed,  either 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  she 
seriously  maintains,  that  this  honour  is 
due  to  Christ  alone,  and  cannot  belong  to 
any  human  bQ\t\%  vjVv^\«^«t? — ^i5^\«t.» 
Ckwrch  History,  v^.  u.  ^\l.  N\. 
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tame.'  -  In  this  Act  all  foreign  jurisdiction  in  abdiahed,  and  the 
power  ai  visiting  and  correcting  ecclesiastical  abnaea  is,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
realm.  But  the  acts  conferring  the  title  of  *  Head  of  the  Churdi' 
{^6  Henry  YIII.  c.  i^  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3)  are  not  revived,  and 
thenceforward^  '  government'  is  substituted  for  *  headship." 

In  Elisabeth's  reigUj  the  anthorized  formularies  explain^  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  meaning  attached  at  that  time  to  the 
authority  in  question.  First  comes  this  Artide,  the  words  of  whidi 
should  be  carefully  considered.  It  exdodes  allforeigndonunation, 
assigns  to  the  sovereign  the  only  supreme  authority  over  all  sorts 
of  men^  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  especially  denies,  that 
sovereigns  have  any  ministerial  function  in  the  Church,  whether 
as  regards  the  Sacraments  or  the  word  of  Ood ;  but  the  power 
which  they  have,  is  such  as  godly  princes  in  Scripture  had—'  to 
rule  all  estates  and  degrees,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporsi, 
and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers.' 

The  injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  the  Article  refers, 
enjoin  all  ecclesiastics  to  observe  the  laws  made  for  restoring  to 
the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical,  and 
abolishing  all  foreign  authority.  The  queen's  power  is  declared 
to  be  '  the  highest  under  God,  to  whom  all  men  within  the  same 
realms  and  dominions  by  God's  law  owe  most  loyalty  and 
obedience/* 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Convocation  agreed  on  the  Canons 
of  1 603.  The  second  canon  expressly  afSrms,  that  the  '  king's 
majesty  hath  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  that  the 
godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews,  and  Christian  emperors  of  the 
Primitive  Church  ;'  and  both  the  first  and  second  canons  speak  of 
the  laws,  as  having  '  restored  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  the 
£iwa>w/ jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical.'  The  XXXVIth 
Canon  contains  three  articles,  which  are  subscribed  by  all  ministers 
at  their  ordination.  The  first  is,  I.  'That  the  king's  majesty, 
under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all 
other  his  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 


^  See  a  very  learued  pamphlet  entitled  The  Papal  Btirf  Cfmttdercd,  by  Balph 
Bamea,  Esfq.    "Rmii^\«Tva»  \%v^^    "^oN*,  Y^g^  <5o. 
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aiastical  or  spirituali  within  his  majesty's  said  realms^  dominions, 
and  countries/ 

These  documents,  then,  which  at  present  form  the  charter  of 
union  between  Church  and  State,  evidently  assign  to  the  sovereign 
no  new  functions.  The  principle  enunciated  by  them  is,  that  the 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  those  ancient  privileges,  which  belonged, 
;  to  devout  princes  in  Scripture,  a  to  Christian  emperors  in  primi- 
tive times,  3  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  England  before  the  times 
of  Papal  domination.  The  very  reference  to  Scriptural  and  primi- 
tive examples  seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  justice  of  the 
claims ;  for,  if  nothing  is  claimed  beyond  what  Scripture  warrants 
and  the  Catholic  fathers  allowed,  the  claim  should  seem  to  be  both 
Scriptural  and  Catholic.  Yet  some  important  objections  may 
be  urged,  which  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider.  * 

1  It  is  said  that  '  godly  princes  in  Scripture'  must  mean 
'godly  kings  among  the  Jews.'  Now  the  Jewish  dispensation 
was  utterly  dissimilar  from  the  Christian ;  for  the  Jewish  Church 
was  national,  the  Christian  church  is  not  national,  but  Catholic. 
Hence  naturally  among  the  Jews  the  king,  as  head  of  the  nation, 
was  supreme  over  the  Church.  But  the  Catholic  Church  acknow- 
ledges no  local  distinctions ;  and  to  assign  a  national  supremacy 
is  to  rend  the  Church  of  Christ  into  separate  societies.     Kings, 

*  as  well  as  others,  are  but  members  of  the  one  spiritual  body, 
which  meddles  not  with  temporal  distinctions,  but  holds  all  alike 
as  subjects  and  servants  of  Christ 

To  this  we  reply,  that  our  kings,  since  at  least  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  have  not  an  authority,  such  as  should  separate  one 
portion  of  the  Church  from  the  other.  It  is  not  our  national 
distinctions,  but  our  doctrinal  differences,  which  divide  us  from 
our  fellow-Christians.  Our  sovereigns  claim  only  those  powers, 
which  were  exercised  by  their  predecessors,  in  times,  which 
Romanists  must  acknowledge  to  have  been  Catholic,  but  before 
the  full-grown  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Gregory  VII.  was 
the  original  founder  of  that  great  authority,  and  it  culminated 
under  Innocent  III.  But  we  see  not,  that  the  Church  was  less 
Catholic  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  than  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets.  If  then  we  concede  to  our  princes 
the  influence  of  the  Saxon  monarchs ;  we  shall  not  have  destroyed 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Church,  more  than  it  was  destroyed  centuries 
before  the  Reformation. 

2  It  is  said  again,  that  the  Jewish  ^xmee^  e^Tv\^  \i<c^  ^3A.\si^^e^ 
for  us;  because,  from  the  theocratic  nature  ot  V\ie  le^\^^vck^'^^^> 
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there  was  a  saeredaess  attaching  to  their  oflBce  aa  that  of  GoA 
special  vicegerents^  which  cannot  attach  to  ordinary  mien.  larad, 
as  a  theocracy^  was  a  type  of  the  Church ;  and  its  kings  were  tjpei 
of  Christ.  As  the  high  priests  foreshadowed  His  priestly  office  in 
His  Churchy  so  the  kings  foreshadowed  His  r^gal  authority  orer 
His  spiritual  kingdom.  But  there  is  no  ricegerent  of  (Thrist  on 
earth  ;  no  type  now  of  His  spiritual  sovereignty.  Hence  earthly 
kings  now  cannot  claim  the  position  andpririleges  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  kings. 

This  is  doubtless  a  very  weighty  argument^  and  is  a  just  reply 
to  some,  who  would  unduly  magnify  the  royal  authority  in  things 
ecclesiastical.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  a  former  Article/  that 
the  Jewish  state  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  aa  a  modd 
republic;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstanoei 
and  special  object  of  its  institution,  we  may  still  derive  lessons  of 
political  wisdom  from  the  ordinances  appointed  by  the  AUwise  for 
the  government  of  His  own  chosen  race.  Now^  in  that  govern- 
ment. He  was  pleased  to  conjoin  the  spiritual  and  secular  elements 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  king  was  to  show  a  fatherly  care  for 
religion^  yet  not  to  intrude  upon  its  sacred  offices  (see  i  Sam.  xiii. 
8 —  14;  aChron.  xix.  8 — i  i,xxvi.  16 — 21, &c.);  and  we  mayhuroblr 
conclude  that  what  was  ordained  by  heavenly  wisdom  then,  cannot 
be  wholly  evil  now.'  Besides  which,  we  see  throughout  Scripture, 
that  there  is  a  sacredness  in  civil  government.  Kings  arc  alwavs 
said  to  hold  their  power  of  God,  and  to  be  especially  under  His 
];rotection  and  guidance.  They  are  His  ministers  for  good  ;  and 
therefore  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  people,  as  exercising  in  some 
degree  God's  authority  (see  Prov.  viii.  15  ;  Dan.  ii.  21,  37  ;  Rom. 
iii.  I — 6;   i  Pet.  ii.  13,  17;  i  Tim.  ii.  i,  2,  &c.).* 

3   Another  objection  to  the  precedence  claimed  by  the  English 


^  Art.  VII.     See  above,  p.  207. 

'  The  way,  in  which  kini;8  and  rulers 
among  the  Jews  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  religion,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passa^'es :  Josh.  xxiv.  ■as,  26 ;  i  Chron. 
XV.  12;  zxiii.  6;  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15  ; 
XV.  8,  9;  xvii.  7—9:  XX.  3,  4;  xxix. 
3— 5»  25;  xxxiv.  31,  32. 

*  Rom.  xiii.  1  :  'Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers. '  Archbishop 
Laud  thus  sums  up  the  consent  of  the 
ancient  f  itliers,  that  '  omnis  anima^  eoery 
soul  J  comprehends  all  without  exception, 
all  spiritual  men.  even  the  highest  biahop ; 
na<ri  TttOra  StaTArrcTai  koI  Uptxicc  .  .  .  « 
Omnibus  ista  irovcr«kii\.uT  eV.  %ajci«t^oM\\>M^ 
et  monacUB "£.1  v^«\a^-.  "SL-Cvasasv 


Apostolus  sis,  si  evangelista,  si  propliets, 
sive  quittqais  tandem  fueris — St.  Cbrysosi 
Ifom,  xxrii.  in  Bom.  Sive  est  saoenioi, 
sive  antistes. — ^Theodoret.  t*»  Rota,  xiii. 
Si  orauis  anima  est  vestra.     Quis  vos  ex* 

cipitexuniversitate? Ipsisuntqiii 

vobis  dicere  solent,  servatis  vestne  sedv 
honorem Sed  Chrutus  aliter  et  jug- 
sit  et  gessit,  kc. — S.  Bernard,  Epist.  4} 
ad  Hcnricum  Senonenscm  Archiejpiteopvm. 
Et  Theophylact.  in  Rom,  xiii.,  where  it  ii 
very  observai>le  thut  Tlieophvlact  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pt>pe  Gregory  VIL,  and  St 
Bernard  after  it :  and  yet  this  truth  ob> 
\A!\\v&vi  tlkftn :  and  this  was  about  the  year 
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monarchs  is  that^  the  influence  of  the  Christian  emperors  and  the 
connexion  of  religion  with  the  State^  which  sprang  up  after  the 
time  of  Constantine,  were  the  very  origin  of  evil  and  corruption  in 
the  Church.  It  was  an  unhallowed  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  and  never  had  Grod's  blessing  on  it. 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sunshine  of  worldly  pros- 
perity has  never  been  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  Christian  graces.     When  the  Church  could  no  longer 
say^  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none/  it  could  no  longer  command 
the  impotent  man  to  *  arise  and  walk.'     Yet  we  cannot  thence 
conclude^  that  the  Church  is  ever  to  seek  persecution^  or  to  refuse 
such  vantage  ground  as  God's  providence  permits  it  to  stand  upon. 
To  court  or  fawn  upon  the  great  is  indeed  most  earnestly  to  be 
shunned.     The  minister  of  God  must  reason  before  the  governor, 
of  'righteousness^  temperance^  and  judgment  to  come  /  and,  if 
possible,  make  the  ungodly  ruler '  tremble/  as  much  as  the  meanest 
of  the  people.     Yet  St.  Paul  rejoiced  to  gain  converts  in  Csesar^s 
household  (Phil.  i.  1 3,  iv.  22,),     And,  as  there  seems  no  more  pro- 
bable way  to  Christianize  a  people  than  to  Christianize  their  rulers; 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  government  of  a  country  should 
be  induced  to  support  religion  in  it.     And  again,  on  the  other 
baiid,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  sovereigns  and  constituted  authorities 
to  maintain  true  religion  in  the  land.     Nations  and  rulers  are  as 
much  responsible  to  God's  judgment  as  private  individuals.    Scrip- 
ture condemns  ungodly  rulers  and  ungodly  nations,  as  much  as 
ungodly  individuals ;  and  praise  is  given  to  such  sovereigns  as  fear 
God  and  honour  His  name.     (See  Psalm  ii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  7 — 10; 
Jonah  passim.)     National,  as  well   as  individual,  mercies  and 
judgments  come  from  Him.     Now,  nations  and  their  rulers  can 
only  show  their  piety  to  God  in  a  public  and  national  manner,  by 
maintaining  true  religion  and  the  public  service  of  religion.    More- 
over, it  was  prophesied  concerning  the  Christian  Church,  that 
'  kings  should  be  her  nursing  fathers    and  queens  her  nursing 
mothers'  (Isai.  xlix.  7,3);  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  they  can 
be  nurses  to  the  Church,  if  it  be  forbidden  her  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  them.^ 


^  The  Eastern  Church  admits  the  su-  I  on  some  concessions  being  made  to  them, 
preinaovof  the  Grown,  probably  in  a  more  Thas  Rome  raised  the  Unia;  and  it  con- 
unrestncted  sense  than  the  Anglican  tinned  nearly  250  years.  At  the  first  par- 
Cbnrch.  Yet  they  maintain  the  sole  tition  of  Poland,  between  two  and  three 
spiritual  Headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  op-  million  uniats  returned  to  ihA  EAa^xsn^ 
posed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  I  ChurcYi ;  «iid.  Va  \% V)  V2ti<&  T«Tni;sa:^<^^^^:QAn 

'  In  i$go  oerttuD  prelates  of  the  Bob-  I  man  umaia  ^«r«  t^cevi^^  VdNa  ^^  ^^f^ 
sisn  Church  joined  the  Romsai  commtimon  I    ot  tho  EaaUini  CViuxcSix^  \\ift  w&3  vd^  w-  \««^ 
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If  we  once  admit  the  propriety  of  a  eonnexioii  between  the 
Chnrch  and  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope ;  it  teems  almost  to  follow  of  necessity,  that  we  should 
admit  a  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  must  in  that 
case  hold  some  position  in  the  Church ;  and  it  can  only  be  the 
highest.  It  is  not  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  that  he  should 
have  a  superior  in  his  own  kingdom.  But  in  considering  the 
sovereign  as  chief  ruler  over  all  persons  in  all  causes,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil,  we  must  remember  one  or  two  particnlan. 
'  It  may  be,  that  two  or  three  of  our  princes  at  the  most  (the 
greater  part  whereof  were  Boman  Catholics)  did  style  themsdvei^ 
or  gave  others  leave  to  style  them, '  the  Heads  of  the  Churdi 
within  their  dominions.^  But  no  man  can  be  so  simple  as  to 
conceive  that  they  intended  a  spiritual  headship— to  infuse  the 
life  and  motion  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  the  fidthful ;  such  sa 
Head  is  Christ  alone ;  no,  nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  headship.  We 
did  never  believe  that  our  kings,  in  their  own  persons,  could 
exercise  any  act  pertaining  either  to  order  or  jiirisdiction ;  nothing 
can  give  that  to  another,  which  it  hath  not  itself.  They  meant 
only  a  civil  or  political  head,  as  Saul  is  called  '  the  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel;'  to  see  that  public  peace  is  preserved ;  to  see  that 
all  subjects,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  others,  do  their  duties  in  their 
several  places ;  to  see  that  all  things  be  managed  for  that  great 
and  architectonical  end,  that  is,  the  weal  and  benefit  of  the  whole 
body  politic,  both  for  soul  and  body/^ 

The  sovereign  'assumes  not  the  office  of  teaching  or  of  explain- 
ing the  doubtful  points  of  the  law,  nor  of  preaching  or  of  ministering 
Sacraments,  of  consecrating  persons  or  things,  of  exercising  the 
power  of  the  keys,  or  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  In  short,  he 
undertakes  not  anything,  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  ministen 
of  Christ.  But  in  matters  of  external  polity  he  claims  the  right 
of  legislating  ;  and  we  gladly  give  it  him.     The  care  of  religion  is 


feaflion  required  beings,  that  'Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  Head  of  the 
one  true  Church.' ' — Nealft's  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  Vol  i.  pp.  56, 57. 

'In  1833  a  Synod  met  at  Nauplia  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  two  following  propositions  were  ap- 
proved by  thirty*six  prelates : — 

'  I  liie  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Apo- 
stolic Church  of  Greece,  which  spiritually 
owns  no  head  but  i\iQ'&Q«A  ol  ^«  CiV^m- 
tian  faiih,  Jesus  Cbnat  out  \at^/v&  ^^ 
pendent  on  no  eztemSbL  «M\\iOTv\;3,  ^VA« 
«he  preBeTYei  anBhaken  ^ogniaJcia  xxmlVj 


with  all  the  Eastern  orthodox  Churches.  . 
.  .  .  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  which  belongs  to  the  Grows, 
she  acknowledges  the  King  of  Greece,  to 
be  her  supreme  head,  as  is  in  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  holy  Canons. 

'  2  A  permanent  synod  shall  be  esta- 
blished,  consisting  entirely  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  appointed  by  the  King,  to  be 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  after 
Ibfi  m<^el  of  the  Russian  Church.' — Ibid. 
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an  affair  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation^  not  merely  of  the 
-clergy/^ 

Againi  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  must  not  (according  to  our 
<K>n8titution  in  Chureh  and  State)  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary 
and  unlimited  supremacy.  Everything  in  England  is  limited  by 
law :  and  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  Li 
matters  of  State^  the  power  of  the  crown  is  limited  by  the  two 
bouses  of  Parliament ;  in  the  affairs  of  the  Churchy  it  is  limited 
also  by  the  two  houses  of  Convocation.  Legally  and  constitu- 
tionally, the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign's  government,  can  do 
nothing  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church,  her  doctrine  and  dis- 
<dpline,  without  first  consulting  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  and  the 
laity  in  Parliament ;  so  that,  when  we  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown,  we  do  not  put  oar  consciences  under  the  arbitrary 
guidance  of  the  sovereign  or  the  ministry;  for  we  know  that  legally 
nothing  can  be  imposed  upon  us,  but  what  has  received  the  con- 
-sent  of  our  clergy  and  laity,  as  represented  respectively. 

Indeed,  of  late,  no  small  difficulty  has  arisen.  The  supremacy 
of  the  crown  is  now  wielded,  not  by  the  sovereign  personally,  but 
by  the  mixuster;  that  minister  is  the  choice  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  three  king- 
-doms ;  and,  in  two  out  of  those  three  kingdoms,  the  vast  majority 
of  electors  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  this  kingdom  of 
JEngland.  In  short,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  has  insensibly 
3>as8ed,  or  at  least  is  rapidly  passing,  into  a  virtual  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  This  unhappily  is  not  a  supremacy  of  the  laity  of  the 
C!hurch  of  England ;  because  Parliament  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  in  the  last  two  the 
majority  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  This  difficulty 
ozisted  not  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation :  but  is  steadily 
increasing  on  us  at  present.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
tbe  whole  nation  was  of  one  faith,  and  united  as  one  Church.  The 
Keformation  did  not  introduce  a  new  faith,  but  restored  purity  to 
the  old,  and  removed  the  abuses  which  time  had  permitted.     It 


^  The  words  are  those  of  Bishop  An- 
•diewea,  teleoted  by  Junes  L  to  defend 
bis  sopremacy  against  Bellarmine.  '  Do- 
oendi  mimas  yel  dubia  legis  explicandi 
son  assamit,  vel  oonciones  habendi,  yel 
rei  Micne  pneeondi,  yel  sacramenta  cele- 
bnndi;  non  yel  personas  sacrandi  yel  res; 
non  yel  elayinm  jos,  yel  censarsB.  Verbo 
^ioam,  mhil  ille  sSbi^  nibil  do§  Uli  f»a  pata- 
mat  Bttiagere,  qaa  ad  saoerdotale  munas 


spectant,  sen  potestatem  ordinis  conse- 
qauntur.  Procul  hsec  habet  Rex  ;  procul 
a  se  abdicat. 

'Atqui  in  his  qute  exterioris  politia 
Bonty  Tit  pnecipiat,  suo  sibi  jure  yendicat; 
Dosqne  adeo  iUi  lubentes  merito  deferi- 
mns.  Beligionis  enim  coram  rem  regiam 
.esse,  non  modo  jKni\^c»axf!L^  ^c^. — Ksi> 
drewQB,  Tortura  Tortl,  v-  ^-  ^'  *»^'^* 
AngUhCaiKolic  Librar)|.^ 
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-was  the  work  of  prince^  prelates,  and  people ;  and  the  Church, 
which  had  from  the  bcgmning  been  protected  by  the  State,  was 
protected  by  it  still.^ 

It  has  been  reasonably  thought,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pdpe,  which  was  suffered  before  the  Keformation,  was  (to  use  a 
term  growing  into  use)  the  extreme  eapreasion  for  the  superiority 
of  the  clergy  and  their  dominance  over  the  laity;  whereas  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  was  the  counter  expression  for  the  inde- 
p^ence  and  power  of  the  laity. 

The  same  principle  only  would  be  expressed  by  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  and  so  of  the  minister ;  if  Parliament  represented 
only  the  laity  of  the  English  Church.  But,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, it  in  part  represents,  not  only  the  laity,  but  the  clergy  also 
of  other  communions,  which  we  must,  alas !  almost  call  hostile 
to  us. 

It  is  utterly  vain  to  speculate  on  the  future.  We  cannot 
question^  that  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  is  now  widely 
different  from  that  which  once  existed,  and  that  it  is  fraught  with 
new  dangers.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  also  bring  new  advantages. 
And  the  Rock  of  the  Church  still  stands  unshaken ;  and  shall  for 
ever  stand.  There  is  our  hope;  not  in  the  favour  of  princes, 
nor  of  multitudes  of  the  people.  Nor  need  our  fear  be  of  their 
frown^  Our  real  danger  is,  lest  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Church 
lead  to  Erastian  indifference,  or  her  zeal  degenerate  into  impa- 
tience, faction,  or  intemperance. 


Section  II. 
THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

11  HIS  is  a  most  extensive  subject,  and  of  primary  importance  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 
For,  if  once  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Patriarch  is  con- 
ceded, all  other  Roman  doctrines  seem  to  follow  as  of  course.  And 
so  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  all  converts  to  the  Roman  Church 


'  The  remarks  in  the  text  are  abun- 
dant answer  to  the  cavil,  that  the  Charch 


truly  represented  as  to  its  clergy  in  Coo- 
vocation,  as  to  its   laity  in  Purliameot. 


of  England  ie  an.  A.c^  ol  '^«x\\ki&ku\.  I  The  acts  of  Convocation  and  Parliameot, 
Church.  At  Iho  tvme  oi  \>ae  'Re;loTXMA}iaii^  \  T%!G&ft,^\s^  'Oafe^xwiw^  ^rore  therefore  the 
and  at  Uie  vaiioua  TCV\eYi%  ol  ova  ^r«V«»,  \  \x\ift  wi\a  ^1*>^^  VStvxixsSsi^'^iSM^KsA^'tixui, 
the  Cburc\i  ww,  V>  i^  ^tx^  grea^*  «xX«toX.,  \  ^t««}«  wAvs«^'^. 
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have  been  led  to  it  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  being  in 
communion  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff^  not  from  persuasion  of  the 
trath  of  particular  dogmas. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  claim  rests  are  as  follows  :  I.  That 

St.  Peter  had  a  supremacy  given  him  over  the  universal  Church. 

II.  That  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.    III.  That  this  supremacy 

is  inherited  by  his  successors ;  those  successors  being  the  Bishops 

of  Bome. 

I.  It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  had  a  supremacy  given  him  over 
^e  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  over  the  universal  Church. 

I  We  may  readily  admit  that  St.  Peter  had  a  certain  priority 
among  his  brother  Apostles  assigned  to  him  by  our  blessed  Lord. 

It  is  constantly  the  case  that^  in  a  company  of  equals,  one  from 
greater  age,  greater  energy  and  zeal,  greater  ability,  or  greater 
moral  goodness,  takes  a  lead,  and  acquires  a  superiority.  This 
inay  have  been  the  case  with  St.  Peter.  Our  Lord  certainly 
Appears  to  have  honoured  him  and  St.  John,  and  St.  James,  with 
His  peculiar  love  and  favour.  And,  both  during  our  Lord^s 
ministry  and  after  His  resurrection,  St.  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
^signally  forward  in  the  service  of  Christ.  The  fathers  observe 
much  this  quickness,  boldness,  activity  and  energy  of  St.  Peter; 
"wliich  naturally  brought  him  into  the  foremost  position,  and  also 
•qualified  him  to  take  the  lead  among  the  disciples.^ 

Accordingly,  a  kind  of  priority  of  position  or  rank  was  appa- 
rently conceded  by  the  other  Apostles  to  St.  Peter.  This  is  what 
St.  Augustine  observes,  that  '  St.  Peter  being  the  first  in  the  order 
of  the  Apostles,  the  most  forward  in  the  love  of  Christ,  often 
-alone  answers  for  the  rest.^  The  fathers  account  for  this  on  the 
grounds;  i  that  he  was  the  first  called  of  the  Apostles:'  7,  tnat 
he  was  the  eldest;  for  which  cause  St.  Jerome  supposed  that 
lie  was  preferred  to  St.  John,  lest  a  youth  should  take  precedence 
of  an  elderly  man  ;*  3  that  he  outstripped  his  brethren  in  a  ready 
<^onfession  of  faith  in  Christ.*  So  St.  Peter's  name  is  ever  first  in 
the  catalogue ;  and  he  seems  to  take  the  lead  in  speaking. 


^  6€pfi6r€poi  tQ>v  dXKoav  els  iiriyvtaaLv 
Xptarob, — Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  34.  Tom.  i. 
p.  549.  Colon.  See  several  passages  to  a 
like effjot ia Barrow,  On  the  Popes Supre* 

«*«?y.  pp-  30*  31- 

^  '  Ipse  enim  Petras  in  Aposfcolorum 
^rJiae  primas,  in  Cbristi  amore  promptis- 
jgjmas,  Btdpeanan  respondetpro  oiunibas.' 


August.  De  Verbis  Ecangclii,  Matt.  adv. 
Serm.  76,  Tom.  v.  p.  415. 

•  'Quern  primum  Dominus  elegit.* — 
Cypr.  Ep,  71. 

*  Hier.  in  Jovln.  I.  Tom.  iv.  par.  ii. 

p.  168. 
s 

Confessione 

dt  rrin.  li\\i.  vi. 


o. 

»8\one  gVotvBkrci  "\jto\si^t>xv\.% — -^Skax. 
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a    Bat  this  priority  of  order  involved  not  a  primacy  of  power, 
or  pre-eminence  of  jurisdiction* 

(i)    If  it  had  doDe  so,  we  should  have  found  some  commission 
of  this  kind  given  to  him  in  Scripture.     There  is  plain  enough 
commission  to  the  Apostleship;  but  none  to  a  hyper-apostleship; 
nor  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  such  an  office  in  the  history 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  in  the  EpiBtles  of  the  Apostln. 
(a)   There  is  no  title  of  pre-eminence  given  to  St.  Peter,  such  ss 
Vicar  of  Christ,  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  Arch-apostle.     (3)   There 
was  no  office  known  to  the  Apostles  or  the  primitive  Churdi 
higher  than  that  of  Apostleship.     This,  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,  is 
'  the  greatest  authority,  the  very  summit  of  authorities.'^    (4)   Oar 
Lord  distinctiy  dedu^  against  any  such  superiority ;  and  said 
that,  if  any  of  the  Apostles  coveted  it,  he  should  be  counted  lesst 
of  all  (Matt.  XX.  37,  xxiii.  8;  Mark  ix.  54, 35,  x.  44;  Luke  ix.  46, 
xxii.  04,  26).    (5)   St.  Peter,  in  lus  Epistles,  claims  no  pecu- 
liar authority  (see  i  Pet.  v.  i ;   2  Pet.  iii.  2) ;  and  in  the  history, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  his  taking  it.     The  appeal  in  Acts  xv. 
is  not  to  St.  Peter,  but  to  the  Apostles  and  elders:  and  the  decree 
runs  in  their  names,  ver.  23.     If  any  one  presided  there,  it  was 
not  he,  but  St.  James.     Nay !   the  other  Apostles  took  upon 
themselves  to  send  Peter  and  John  into  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14)  > 
and  ^  he  that  is  sent  is  not  greater  than  he  that  sends  him'  (John 
xiii.  16).     (6)    K  St.  Peter  had  been  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  those  who  were  of  Paul  or  of  Apollos  might  indeed  have 
been  factious :  but  St.  Paul  as  severely  reproves  for  a  schismatical 
spirit  those  who  say,   '  I  am  of  Cephas'  (i  Cor.  i.  12,  iii  21). 
(7)  The  complete  independence  of  the  Apostles  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, in  their  missionary  journeys,  their  founding  of  Churches, 
&c.  shows  the  same  thing  (see  i  Cor.  iv.  14,  15,  ix.  2 ;  Gal.  iv. 
19,  Sec.).     (8)  St.  PauFs  conduct  especially  proves,  that  he  owned 
no  dependence  on  St.  Peter,  nor  subjection  to  him.     He  declares 
himself,  '  in  nothing  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles^  (2  Cor. 
xii.  11).    On  his  conversion,  he  took  no  counsel  with  men,  cot 
even  with  the  Apostles  (Gal.  i.  16, 17) ;  but  acted  on  his  indepen- 
dent commission  derived  direct  from  Christ  (Gal.  i.  i).     James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  their 
equal  and  co- Apostle  (Gal.  ii.  9).    He  hesitated  not  to  'withstand 
St.  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed*  (Gal.  ii.  11). 


— Chry8.I>eUtUit.Lect.Scnpt.\nPTitic\ip.  \  ^ftwws^^- 


Edit. 
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And  St.  Chryaostom  observes^  that  thus  St.  Paul  showed  himself 
equal  to  St.  Peter^  St.  John^  and  St.  James^  and  that  by  com- 
paring himself  not  to  the  others^  but  to  their  leader^  he  proved, 
that  each  eujoyed  equal  dignity  and  importance.* 

Lastly,  all  these  arguments  from  Scripture,  against  a  supreme 
authority  of  St.  Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  fathers,  who,  though  they 
speak  much  of  the  high  honour  of  the  former,  yet  declare,  that  the 
other  Apostles  were  all  equal  and  co-ordinate  with  him  in  power 
and  authority.  Thus  St.  Cyprian :  *  The  other  Apostles  were  what 
Peter  was,  endowed  with  an  equal  share  of  honour  and  power ; 
bat  the  beginning  proceeds  from  unity,  that  the  Church  might  be 
shown  to  be  one.^'  '  His  was,'  says  St.  Ambrose,  '  a  precedence 
of  confession,  not  of  honour ;  of  faith,  not  of  order.''  St.  Jerome 
says  that,  though  the  Church  were  founded  on  St.  Peter,  yet  it 
was  equally  on  the  other  Apostles.^  So  Isidore:  'The  other 
Apostles  received  equal  share  of  honour  and  power  with  St.  Peter, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  world  preached  the  Gospel;  to 
whom,  on  their  departure,  succeeded  the  bishops,  who  are  consti- 
tuted through  the  world  in  the  sees  of  the  Apostles.'^ 

Let  us  now,  on  the  other  side,  consider  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  on  which  it  is  contended,  that  a  distinct  supremacy 
over  the  universal  Church  was  granted  to  St.  Peter. 

I  The  first  is  Matt.  xri.  i8 :  '  I  say  also  unto  thee^  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Bock  I  will  build  My  Church ;  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  Here,  say  the 
Aoman  divines,  St.  Peter  is  called  the  foundation  of  the  Church ; 
and  foundation  implies  government  and  superiority. 

It  is  observable  that  our  Lord  called  St.  Peter  Ilcr/ooc,  in 
the  masculine,  which  properly  signifies  a  stone  or  fragment  of  a 
rock ;  and  that  He  said  He  would  build  His   Church,  iw\   ravn^ 
ry  irhpf,  using  the  feminine  noun,  which  more  expressly  denotes 


1  i€Uan>cuf  airdit  ifJ^Tifiop  tvra  Xot- 
wbt^f  Kal  od  Tois  dXXoif  iavrbw,   dXXd  r^ 

tyaoTOS  driKavaev  d^tes. — Chrys.  in  GcU. 
u.  8. 

^  '  Hoc  erant  uiiqae  et  cseteri  Apostoli 
quod  fuit  PetniSy  pari  consortio  pnediti 
et  honoris  et  potestatis ;  aed  exordiam  ab 
QDitate  proficiBcitur,  ut  Ecclesia  una  mon- 
fltretur.^Cjp.  JDe  Unit.  Ecdts.  p.  107. 

*  *■  Frimatum  confessionis  utique,  uon 


*  *At  dioiB  super  Petrum  fundatur 
Ecclesia,  licet  id  ipsum  alio  loco  super 
omnes  apostolos  fiat,  et  ex  aequo  super  eos 
EoclesiaB  fortitude  solidetur.' — Hier.  in 
Jovin.  I  Tom.  iv.  par.  n.  p.  16S. 

'  '  CsBteri  Apostoli  cum  Petro  par  con- 
sortium honoris  et  potestatls  acoeperunt, 
qui  etiam  in  toto  orbe  dispersi  evangelium 
prodicaverunt,  quibusque  decedentibus 
successerunt  episcopi,  qui  sunt  constituti 
per  totum  muuOL^xsi  vn.  %^>N^\x^  K:^qr^^^^ 


honorij;  priwatum  £dei,  noa  ordinis.* —    ,  rum.'-^-ladot.  Hv&^tX.   Dt  O^c.  ^^%^^« 
^/A  d€  Incam.  T,  IV,  '   c.  5, 
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an  entire  rock.  This  has  led  many  commentatony  ancient  and 
modem,  to  believe  that  the  Bock  on  which  the  Church  should 
be  builtj  was  not  St.  Peter;  smoe  in  that  case  the  Lord  would 
have  used  the  masculine  word  irlr/oy.^ 

Accordingly^  a  large  number  of  the  fiftthers  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Bock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  was  either 
Christ  Himsdfj  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  the  fiaith  of 
Christ  thus  confessed  by  St.  P^ter.  Thus  St.  Chrysostom  in- 
terprets '  On  this  Bock,'  by  '  On  the  fitith  of  this  ocmfession.''  So 
St.  Augustine  says,  that  our  Lord  meant,  '  On  this  Bock^  which 
thou  hast  confessed,  will  I  build  My  (Church.'*  And,  in  hii 
ReiractationSj  he  teUs  us,  that  he  had  formerly  interpreted  the 
passage  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  he  afterwards  thought  it  more 
correct  to  understand  it  of  him,  whom  St.  Peter  confessed.  Ntm 
enhn  dictum  est  ilH,  7b  ee  Petra,  nd  Tu  es  Petrus.  Petra  emm 
est  Christus,  quern  confessus  Simon^  sicut  tota  ecclesia  confitetwr, 
dictus  est  Petms.  Yet  he  leaves  to  the  reader  to  choose,  which  is 
the  more  probable  interpretation/  In  like  manner,  St.  Ambrose 
had  said,  that  not  Peter,  but  the  faith  of  Peter,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church:'  and  in  another  place  the  same  father 
writes,  that  '  the  Bock  is  Christ,  who  granted  to  His  disciple  that 
he  should  be  called  Petrus,  as  having  from  the  rock  the  solidity 
of  constancy  and  firmness  of  faith/' 

To  the  same  effect  write  Hilary,'  Cyril  of  Alexandria,^  Basil 
of  Seleucia,'  Theodoret,"  Isidore  of  Pelusium,"  Theophylact,"  and 
others. 


*"  ^  It  is  thought,  that  the  Syriac  version 
refutes  this  opinioD ;  since  our  Lord  spoke 
Syriac,  and  in  that  version  the  words  are 

the  name,  both  being  ]^|^.  It  is,  how- 
ever, justly  observed  by  Bp.  Beveridge  on 

this  Article,  that  the  second  ]^]^,  where 
it  means  a  rockf  is  shown  to  be  feminine, 
by  the  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun  I  ?  ^ ; 

whereas  the  first  must  be  masoaline,  since 
it  is  a  man's  name.  Hence  the  difference 
between  Hirpot  and  Xlirpa  is  not  quite 
lost  in  the  Syriac ;  though  that  language 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  changes  of 
termination  as  the  Greek  has. 

•  ixl  Ta&TQ  rj  irh-pq. ....  rovriffTL 
iirl  TJ  irlflT€t  TTjs  b|JioK<rtlw. — ffom.  UfwV, 
in  Mail.  xvi. 

*  •  Super  Ykanc  "PetTwa,  ^^wa   wcv 
fesBUS  es,  »d\&ca\>o  ecc\«a\MJi  mQam'  — 
August,  in  JoKan.  tr.  12^, Tom,  m, v« 


ii.  p.  822,  and  De  Verbo  Evangdii^  Matt, 
ziv. ;  Serm,  76,  Tom.  v.  p.  415. 

♦  JtetrcKtat,  I.  11,  Tom.  i.  p.  31. 

'  '  Fides  ergo  est  Eocleaiffi  fundamen- 
tum.  Non  enim  de  carne  Petri,  sed  de 
fide  dictum  est,  quia  portae  mortia  ei  non 
provalebunt,  sed  confessio  vincet  infer- 
num.* — Ambros.  Dc  IncamcU.  Dwnin, 
Sacrament,  c  5. 

'  *  Petra  est  Christus  ;  qui  etiam  dis- 
cipulo  suo  hujus  vocabuli  gratiam  non 
negavit,  ut  et  ipse  sit  Petrus,  quod  d« 
Petra  habeat  soliditatem  constantia?,  fidei 
firmitatem.* — Ambros.  Lib.  vi.  InEvax^ 
gel.  Lucce. 

^  '  Super  banc  confessionis  Petram 
Ecdesise  oedificatio  est.' — HiL  De  Tri*. 
Lib.  VI. 

'  In  cap,  xliv.  Jesaia:^  p.  598;  Id. 
DxflOL.i:^,  I>«i  SS.  TVinii.  p.  507. 
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On  the  other  hand^  no  doubt^  a  great  many  of  the  ancients 
understood  Peter  himself  to  be  the  rock.  TertuUian  is  the  first 
who  so  applies  the  passage ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter^  that  he 
understood  no  supremacy  to  be  implied  in  it^  and  certainly  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.'  Origen 
too  applies  it  to  St.  Peter^  but  evidently  understood  all  the  other 
Apostles  to  have  a  similar  promise.^  Nay  !  he  declares  that  every 
disciple  of  Christ  is  a  rock^  as  having  drunk  from  the  spiritual 
Bock  :  and  on  every  such  rock  as  this  the  word  of  the  Church  is 
founded.'  Next  comes  St.  Cjrprian,  who  also  calls  St.  Peter  the 
rock;  and  he  says:  'Though  He  committed  an  equal  power  to 
all  the  Apostles^  sayings  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I 
you  ;  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remits  they 
shall  be  remitted  unto  him ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
shall  be  retained ;  yet  that  He  might  manifest  unity^  He  disposed 
by  His  authority  the  origin  of  that  unity^  so  that  it  might  take 
its  rise  from  one.  The  rest  of  the  Apostles  indeed  were  what 
Peter  TFas ;  endowed  with  an  equal  share  of  honour  and  power ; 
but  the  beginning  proceeds  from  unity^  that  the  Church  may  be 
shown  to  be  but  one.** 

So  Gregory  Nazianzen/  Epiphanius^^  Basil  the  Great/  Jerome,® 
and  others  understand  that  St.  Peter  was  the  rock. 

But  supposing  this  latter  to  be  the  true  interpretation ;  does 
it  follow  thence^  that  St.  Peter  had  the  supreme  government  over 
the  other  Apostles?  Foundation  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply 
government.  Our  Lord  may  have  promised  to  St.  Peter,  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  found  His  Church ;  which  was  fulfilled  on 
the  great  day  of  Pentecost,  when  St.  Peter's  noted  sermon  brought 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  of  Christ.*  But  the  fathers  say,  that 
the  other  Apostles  were  rocks  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  and  that  the 


^  Dt  PudiciL  c,   21  ;   Dc  Prcctcript,  ;  tcnchuniur:  tamen  ut  uuitatem  manifes 

JIai*et,  c.  12.  I  taret,  uniUitU  ejus  originem  ab  uno  inci- 

*  €l  di  iwl  rhv  tvQ,  iK€iyw  Uirpov  po-  \  pientem  sua  auctoritate  disposuit     Hoo 

Meit  olKodo/Uiffeai  rijy  iKKknfflav  iibvw^  \  erant  utique  et  csteri  Apostoli  quod  fuit 

rl  h9  ^i^o-atf  T€pl  *l(adFPOv  rod  rijt  ^pop-  '  Petrus,  pari  consortio  pnediti  et  hoooriB 

r^   vloO  Kcd  iKdffTov  tCjp  *AToar6\<av, —  .'  et  potestatis  ;  :Ped  exordium  ab  unitate 

Origen.  in  Matt.  Tom.  xii.  ii.  proficiscitur,  ut  una  ecclesia  monstretur.* 

3  nirpa  yb.p  xat  6  Xpirrov  pLae-fjfnji,  '  — Cypr.  Dt  l/nitcUe,  p.  io6.     Fell 

dtp'  cC  iTivop  ot  iK   7rP€VfiaTuciji  axoXov-  j  •  Oral.  XX7I.  Tom.  L  p.  413. 


SoCcTjf  virpaij  ic.r.X.— /6i<£. 

^  'Super    unum    sedificat    ecRlesiam 
Buam.       Et  quamvis  Apostolis  omnibus 


•  Hceres  Lix.  Tom.  i.  p.  500. 
^  In  cap.  ii.  JcsaioB,  Tom.  u.  p.  869. 
^  Hieronym.  ad  MarceUam  adv,  Mon- 
tanum,  Episc.  27,  Tom.  iv.  par.  ii.  p.  6<. 


parem  potestatem  tribuat  et  dicat ;  iSicut      tanum,  Epist.  17,  Tom.  iv.  par.  ii.  p.  6<. 
misU  Me  Pater,  et  Ego  mUto  vot,  accipiU  1         •  '  Peltxia  dvciX.XLT,  Wi  c^f^o^  -^rvxass^  vo. 


Spiritum  Sanctum ;  ai  etti  remltcriiiB  pcC'  '   natiomb\ift  ^<iov  l>Mi^mc«v\^  y^w«f^^ 
caUtf   remitteiUur  Hits,  si  cui  tenueritis^   \  Paeudo-AmbTtM.  De  SowAU^  Sctb^  a. 
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Church  was  built  on  them  ako.^  The  fathers,  in  no  instance^ 
suppose  the  other  Apostles  to  hate  any  dependence  on,  or  sub- 
jection to  St.  Peter ;  aud  Dr.  Barrow  justly  obserres,  that  the 
Apostleship  itself  could  not  be  built  on  St  Peter,  for  that  had 
been  founded  by  Christ  Himself  before  this  promise  was  given ; 
and  hence  the  Apostles  were  all  clearly  independent  of  St.  Peter,, 
and  therefore  their  successors,  the  bishops,  must  be  independent 
of  his  successors.*  A  passage  so  doubtful  in  its  interpretation 
can  never  be  sufficient  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced; 
especially  seeing  that  none  of  the  most  ancient  &theni,  however 
they  may  interpret  it^  have  discovered  in  it  that  supremacy  of  St.. 
Peter,  which  has  since  been  asserted.  If  St  Peter  be  called  a 
rock  and  a  foundation ;  still  all  the  Apostles  were  foundations,  sa 
well  as  he.  '  In  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  city  are  the  names- 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb'  (Bev.  xxL  14).  It  is  '  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets'  (Ephes.  ii.  20). 
In  the  highest  sense,  which  indeed  points  out  supremacy,  '  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ' 
(i  Cor.  iii.  1 1).  And,  as  St.  Ambrose  says  that  the  Apostle  was 
a  rock^  as  deriving  firmness  from  the  Bock ;  so  the  Apostles  were 
foundations,  as  themselves  built  on  the  One  Foundation;  and 
their  qualification^  as  rocks  or  as  foundations,  they  received,  not 
from  Peter  but  from  Christ. 

2  The  next  argument  for  St.  Peter's  supremacy  is  the  verse 
immediately  following  the  last :  viz.  '  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven'  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  Here  it 
is  said  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  St.  Peter  alone, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  Church  therefore  derives  that  power 
through  him. 

We  may  admit  that  the  promise  being  first  given  to  St.  Peter 
was  a  mark  of  special  honour  to  him.  But  the  same  power  was 
conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  body ;  to  which  our  Lord  said, 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  Heaven'  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  And  again,  after  the  resur- 
rection, the  same  power  was  given  to  all  the  Apostles,  when  the 
risen  Saviour  '  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Beceive  ye 


I  See  Origen,  as  above.  So  Jerome :  \uv  Kal  TpoOrjTuttf'  tv  ruv  opiwv  i^p  koI 
*  Dicis,  Buper  PttUuiu  tuudatur  Ecclesia,  llirpos,  €<f>'  ^s  Kal  lUrpffs  iTniyyeiXaTO 
licet  id  ipsum  Vn  »\\o  \oeo  aw^t  omtv^^  \  )^  '^<)vvn^  qCkoSoiat^o-cu'  avrov  t^p  ^kXXij* 
ApoBtoloB  fiaU' — Hawow.  \u  Jot\n.  To\si.  \  cVo*.— "^!>iMi^,  \tv  \%yCv.  w.A^.'ia^. 
IV.  par.  II.  v-  i<i^.     ^o"B»»^^'ii'-  \  licKKt\c\a  \   ;,^ -^^x^-^^SuVtwsnc^^^.^-v. 
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the  Holy  Ohost ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  remits  they  are  remitted  unta- 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain^  they  are  retained'  (John 
XX.  22^  23).  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  neither  the  Church  nor 
the  Apostles  received  this  power  through  St.  Peter,  but  directly 
from  Christ  Himself:)  and  though  the  promise  was  nrst  to- 
St.  Peter,  yet  the  gtft  appears  to  have  been  simultaneous  to  all. 
So  then,  though  St.  Peter  is  honoured  by  a  priority,  the  whole 
College  of  the  Apostles  is  endowed  with  an  equality  of  power. 

The  fathers  unanimously  consent  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
'Are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  given  to  St.  Peter 
alone,  and  shall  not  all  the  saints  receive  them  ?  And  if  this  be 
common,  how  are  not  all  the  things  common  which  were  spoken 
to  St.  Peter?'  So  writes  Origen.^  And  St.  Cyprian  :  '  Christ,  after 
His  resurrection,  gave  an  equal  power  to  all  His  Apostles,  and 
said,  A8  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you.  Receive  ye  tJie 
Holy  Ghost ;  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit y  thty  shall  be  remitted;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  shall  be  retained.'^  *  On  all,'  says 
St.  Jerome,  '  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  equally  founded. 
You  will  say,  the  Church  is  founded  on  Peter;  but  in  another 
place  this  is  said  to  be  on  all  the  Apostles ;  and  all  receive  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  St.  Ambrose :  '  What  is  said 
to  Peter  is  said  to  all.'^  St.  Augustine :  ^  Did  Peter  receive  the 
keys,  and  not  Paul  ?  Peter,  and  not  John  and  James  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  ?'*  Theophylact :  '  Though  it  be  spoken  to 
Peter  alone,  /  will  give  thee,  yet  it  is  given  to  all  the  Apostles.. 
When?  Why,  when  He  said,  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted.'^  And  so  St.  Leo,  himself  a  famous  Bishop  of 
Rome,  says,  that  *  This  power  of  the  keys  is  transmitted  to   all 


^  *  Apa  o9v  Tif  Hirpifi  yMvt^  diSoprai 
6.t6  toO  Kvpiov  al  icXetSef  rwy  oCpopuv 
poffCk^itLSf  KoX  oifHiU  irepos  rQv  pxiKaplfay 
al^dt  Xi^^erac ;  el  S^  Koufby  im  Kal  Tp6s 
iripovi  rh  Ztixna  col  rdt  KX^lhai  rrjt  fia* 
ffiXelaf  tQp  oitpa»wv,  xCat  oirx}  1^^  irdma 
rd  re  trpotiprfiUva  Kal  rd  iwi<l>€p6fi€Pa  ibt 
irphs  Tlirpop  \e\fyfdya; — Origen.  in 
Matt.  Tom.  zii.  11. 

'  'Cbristos  Apoetolis  omnibus  post 
resurrectionem  suam  parent  poteetatem 
tribnit  et  dicit :  Sicut  misit  me  Pater,  et 
£go  luitto  TOO,  acdpite  Spiritum  S.  Si 
cui  remiseritis  peccata,  remittentur  ei,  si 
coi  retinueritifl,  tenebuntur/ — Cyprian, 
De  Unitate,  p.  107.     Fell. 

s  <  Dicifl,  roper  Petmm  fondatur  Eo- 
clesia;  licet  id  ipaum  in  alio  loco  super 
cainea  Apottoloa  £st,  et  cnncti  claves 


ccelorum  accipiant ;  et  ex  aequo  super  eos 
ecclesiae  fortitudo  solidotor.' — Hieron,  c. 
Jovinian,  Lib.  I.  Tom.  it.  part  11.  p.  168. 

*  *  Quod  Petro  didtur,  cseteris  Apo- 
stolis  dicitur.' — Ambros.  in  Ps,  zxxviii. 

'  'Xumquidbtas  claves  accepit  Pe- 
trus,  et  Paulas  non  accepit  ?  Petrus  ac- 
cepit, et  Joannes,  et  Jacobus  non  accepit, 
et  coiteri  apostoli?* — ^Aog.  Serm,  CXLIX. 
Tom.  V.  p.  704. 

So,  again,  *  Ecclesia  que  fundatur  in 
Christo,  claves  ab  eo  regni  coelorum  ac- 
cepit, i.e.  postestatem  ligandi,  solvendique 
peccata.' — Aug.  Tr(ict,  124,  in /oA.  Tom. 
III.  par.  ii.  p.  83a. 

^  e^  yiip  Kal  xpbt  Hirpw  pMvw  etpTjrai 

ScS^at*  t(»t€*,   &Te  dice*  h»  Tu»vi»  ^^R^t 
Tas  ifjiaprltts  d<|>UirTau— T\i«i\i\viV  vfc  Wi- 
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Apostles  and  bishops.  It  was  commended  singly  to  St.  Peter, 
because  the  example  of  St  Peter  was  propounded  to  all  pastors 
-of  the  Church.'^ 

Some  indeed,  considered  that  the  whole  Church  received  the 
keys  with  St.  Peter.  St.  Peter  they  esteemed  as  a  kind  of 
figure  of  the  Church,  and  an  emblem  of  its  unity ;  and  so  that 
all  received  the  power,  even  when  it  was  ostensibly  given  to  but 
•one." 

And  if,  notwithstanding  this  testimony  of  the  fathers,  we  still 
esteem  some  special  authority  to  be  implied  in  the  promise ;  we 
ean  only  understand  it  of  his  being  appointed  to  be  the  first,  who, 
by  preaching  of  the  word  and  admitting  converts  to  baptism, 
should  unlock  the  gates  of  the  kingdom,  and  open  them  to 
beUevers.  '  So,'  says  TertuUian, '  the  event  teaches.  The  Church 
was  built  on  him,  t.e.  by  him.  He  first  put  in  the  key,  when  he 
^aid.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ifc. 
Acts  ii.  Z2.  He  first  opened  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  baptism^  whereby  the  sins  were  loosed  by  which  they 
had  been  bound ;  and  he  too  bound  Ananias  with  the  bond  of 
death/^  &c. 

3     The  last  argument  of  any  weight  for   St.  Peter's  supre- 
macy, is  the  commandj  '  Feed  My  sheep'  (John  xxi.  i6). 

This,  however,  is  an  injunction  and  command,  not  the  bestowal 
of  a  privilege.  Dr.  Barrow  has  observed,  that  as  well  might  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  St.  Paul  exhorts  to  '  feed  the  Church  of 
God'  (Acts  XX.  28),  have  esteemed,  that  St.  Paul  thereby  consti- 
tuted each  of  them  an  universal  governor  of  the  Church,  as  St. 
Peter,  that  he  was  made  by  this  command  an  universal  bishop. 
And  so  the  fathers  understood,  that  what  was  here  enjoined  on 
St.  Peter  was  equally  enjoined  on  all  pastors.  '  When  it  is  said 
to  Peter,  it  is  said  to  all,'  says  St.  Augustine.*     '  These  sheep  and 


^  *Hfec  clavium  potestas  ad  omnes 
etiam  apostolos  et  Ek^esiaB  pncsules  est 
translata.  Quod  autem  sigillatim  Petro 
sit  commendata,  ideo  factum  est,  quod 
Petri  excmplum  universis  Ecdesdss  pasto- 
ribus  fuit  propositum.* — Leo.  I.  Serm.  de 
Nativ. 

'  'In  typo  unitatis  Petro  Dominus 
dedit  potestAtem.' — ^August,  de  Bapt.  ui. 
17,  Toio.  IX.  117. 

*  Quando  ei  dictum  est,  Tibi  daho  clavea 
.  .  .  unWersam  aigui&cavlt  ecclesiam.' — 
Tract.  I24ta  Jolian.Tom.  \i\.v^\\.^,%ti. 

*  Ecclesife  clave*  xe^iA  ccc\oi\rrev  ^V» 
sunt,  cum  Petro  dalaa  a\m\.?— Do  Acjotvt 
Chriati,  30,  Toui.  vi.  v-  "i^^^- 


^  '  Sic  enim  et  exitus  docet.  In  ipso 
£!cclesia  extructa  est,  id  est,  per  ipsom : 
ipse  clavem  imbuit;  vides  quam — Viri 
Itraditm^  auribut  mandate  qua  diw; 
Jetum  iYazaretiunit  virum  a  Deo  DeMina- 
turn  et  reliqua.  Ipse  denique  primus  in 
Chnsti  baptismo  reseravit  aiditum  ccelestis 
regni,  quo  solvuntur  alligata  retro  delicta, 
et  alligantur  qu89  non  fuerint  soluta  se- 
cundum verara  salutem.et  Ananiam  Tiniit 
vinculo  mortis.' — Tertull.  De  Pudicitia, 
c  21. 

^  '  Cv\m.  ei  dicitur,  ad  omnes  dicitnr, 
AtMoaiac'^.    Po*tt.  VMi\  \MKuJ — ^August. 
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this  flock/  says  St.  Ambrose,  '  not  only  St.  Peter  did  then  receive^ 
but  all  we  pastors  received  with  him.^*  And  so  St,  Cyprian :  '  AIL 
of  them  were  shepherds;  but  the  flock  was  shown  to  be  one^ 
which  was  fed  by  all  the  Apostles^  with  unanimous  consent.**  The 
command,  too,  is  to  feed  the  flock,  not  to  feed  the  shepherds. 
Hence,  whatever  authority  mdy  be  supposed  to  be  given  over  the 
people  by  these  words,  plainly  none  is  given  over  the  other 
Apostles.  Every  pastor  is,  in  some  sense,  a  pastor  of  the  whole 
flock  of  Christ ;  the  Church  of  God  is  committed  unto  Him.  But 
every  pastor  has  not  therefore  authority  over  his  brethren,  neither 
can  it  be  shown,  that,  in  thus  committing  a  duty  to  St.  Peter  as 
regards  the  laity,  our  Blessed  Lord  assigned  him  a  supremacy  over 
the  clergy. 

The  most  then  that  can  be  fairly  made  of  the  case  is,  that 
St.  Peter  had  a  priority  of  honour  among  the  Apostles ;  that  he 
was  primus  inter  pares.  More  than  this  our  Lord  did  not  bestow 
on  him ;  more  the  Apostles  did  not  concede  to  him ;  more  the 
earliest  fathers  never  assigned  to  him;  and  especially  more  he 
never  claimed  or  exercised  himself.  Eusebius  quotes,  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  passage  markedly  illustrative  of  all  these 
statements.  'Peter  and  James  and  John,'  says  he,  'after  the 
ascension  of  the  Saviour,  contended  not  for  glory,  as  having  been 
most  highly  honoured  by  the  Lord,  but  chose  James  the  Just  to 
be  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.^  The  writer  of  this  passage  could  not 
have  believed  that  St.  Peter  had,  or  claimed  a  supremacy  over 
his  brethren ;  nor,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  could  he  have 
thought  any  bishopric  in  the  Church  more  honourable  than  that 
of  Jerusalem. 

II.  The  next  position  of  the  Roman  Church  is,  that  St.  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  a  tradition  did  exist  in  early 
times,  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  But,  if  that  tradition 
be  submitted,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  the  test  of  historical 
investigation,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  slender  foundation. 
In  the  flrst  place.  Scripture  is  silent  about  his  having  been  at 
Rome — a  remarkable  silence,  if  his  having  been  Bishop  there  was 


OBtenditur,  qui  ab  apoetolis  omnibus  una- 
nimi    consenBlonA  ^tMR^^t^! — Qr^^t.  !>« 

^^  „^„ ^ Unttote  EccUft. 

JHgnim.  Sacerd.  i,  \        »  ^UAeV>.  H.  B.  n.  \.  QiJW5X:\a^^^w«^^^ 

^ 'Pa*tora»;9U2itonmefl,8edgTexiinuE  \   from  tJixo  «x^\>oo>l  ol  \Jtift  HvP^^^^-** 


>  'Quas  oves  et  quern  gregem  non 
solum  tum  B.  suscepit  Petnis,  sed  et  cum 
eo  DOS  BUBcepimus  omnes.' — Ambros.  De 
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«  fact  of  such  Titai  importance  to  the  Churcli,  as  the  Soman  divines 
have  made  it  to  be.  Then^  the  first  tradition  of  his  having  been 
at  Home  at  all  does  not  appear  for  more  than  a  century  after  his 
nleath.  It  is  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  events  that  we  meet 
with  anything  like  the  opinion,  that  the  Boman  bishops  were  his 
-successors.  It  is  three  centuries  before  we  find  him  spoken  of  as 
Bishop  of  Bome.  But  when  we  reach  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
we  are  told  that  he  not  only  was  Bishop  of  Bome,  but  that  he 
resided  five  and  twenty  years  at  Bome ;  a  statement  utterly  irxe- 
ooncileable  with  the  history  of  the  new  Testament. 

To  begin  with  the  new  Testament,  the  only  evidence,  that  can 
be  thence  adduced  for  St  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome,  is  that  he 
seems  to  have  written  his  first  epistle  firom  Babylon  (i  Pet.  v.  13). 
Eusebius^  says  this  meant  Bome.  He  appears  to  say  it  on  the 
authority  of  P^pias;  though  some  learned  men  deny,  that  he 
ascribes  the  tradition  to  Papias.  Jerome  follows  Eosebius  in  this 
statement.'  The  Boman  divines  generally  adopt  it.  Yet  a  learned 
writer  of  their  communion  truly  observes,  that  the  use  of  such  a 
metonymy  may  be  very  proper  in  a  symbolical  book^  like  the 
Apocalypse, '  but  would  only  be  credible  in  the  subscription  of  an 
epistle^  if  arcana  nomina  Ecclesiarum  had  existed  among  Chris- 
tians.'* .  If  the  tradition  be  due  to  Papias,  he  is  doubtless  a  very 
early  authority  (a.d.  circ.  tig)  :  but  Eusebius  himself  has  given 
us  to  understand,  that  he  was  a  person,  whose  judgment  was  not 
to  depended  on,  and  particularly  that  he  was  an  enthusiast 
about  the  Apocalypse.  Hence  his  interpreting  St.  Peter  by  the 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  of  much  weight. 

Further  than  this,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St  Paul's  Epistle^ 
to  the  Bomans,  St  Paul's  four  Epistles  written  from  Bome,  St 
Peter's  two  Epistles,  are  all  profoundly  silent  about  St.  Peter  ever 
having  been  at  Bome.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  certain  that,  when 
St.  Paul  went  to  Bome,  St  Peter  had  not  been  there.  Not  only 
is  there  no  mention  of  such  a  thing,  but  St.  Paul,  when  writing 
to  the  Bomans,  writes  much  as  if  no  Apostle  had  ever  been 
amongst  them.  (Comp.  Bom.  i  10 — 15;  xv.  15 — 24.)  And, 
when  he  was  at  Bome,  it  seems  clear  from  the  narrative,  that  the 
Jews  of  Bome  had  had  no  communication  with  any  chief  teacher 
among  the  Christians,  at  least  with  any,  who  had  been  converted 
from  Judaism :  they  were  therefore  desirous  to  hear  of  him  what 


1  H.  E.  I.\b.  II.  c.  u.  \    ^  ^>a^,iTAttj^j^j^ \ft  ^^«•'^3lll. 
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-he  thongbt,  knowing  only  that  the  sect  of  Christians  was  every. 
where  spoken  against  (Acts  xxviii  22).  Now  how  is  this  compa- 
tible with  the  alleged  fstct^  that  St  Peter^  the  Apostle  of  the 
•circamcision,  to  whom  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  had  been 
peculiarly  entrusted,  had  been  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  had  been  resident  there  for  some  time  ?  Again,  if  St.  Peter 
had  been  at  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul 
-would  surely  have  saluted  him.  If  he  had  been  there  when  St. 
Paul  was  there,  it  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 
If  he  had  previously  been  there,  and  had  been  established  as 
bishop  of  the  city ;  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  St.  Paul  should 
have  assumed  such  authority  over  St.  Peter's  flock,  as  he  does 
-assume  over  the  Romans,  and  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  should 
have  been  utterly  uninstructed  in  the  Gk>speL 

Of  the  fathers,  the  first  who  speaks  to  the  purpose  is  Irenaeus. 

He  says,  that  the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  founded  and 

•established  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  delivered  the  bishopric  to 

Linus,    to  whom   succeeded  Anadetus,   and  to  him   Clement.^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  St.  Peter  preached  at  Rome,  and 

ihat  St   Mark  wrote  his  Gk>spel  at  the  request  of  St.  Peter's 

hearers.'     Tertullian  says,  Clement  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter  to 

be  Bishop  of  Rome.     Origen'  teUs  us,  that   St.  Peter  having 

preached  to  the  Jews  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia, 

and  Asia,  at  last  {iiri  rlXci )  came  to  Rome  and  was  crucified  with 

his  head  downwards.^     The  Apostolical  Constitutions  say  that 

Linus  was  made  first  Bishop  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  after 

his  death  Clement  was  ordained  to  the  same  office  by  St  Peter .^ 

Xiactantius  tells  us  that  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  going  to  Rome  was 

the  reign  of  Nero.*     Eusebius  speaks  of  Linus  as  the  first  Bishop 

of  Rome,  after  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  ;^  and  elsewhere,  that  Linus 

was  first  Bishop  of  Rome  after  St.  Peter,  and  that  Clement  was 

the  third.^     Also  he  assigns  the  date  of  St  Peter's  first  going  to 

Home  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.' 

Now  here  we  have  a  collection  of  the  earliest  and  best  authori- 
ties, concerning  St.  Peter's  connexion  with  Rome,  and  concerning 
the  bishops  that  first  presided  there.     Origen  says,  he  went  there 


*  Iron.  m.  3. 

>  Bypotyp,  Lib.  vi.  apud,  Euseb.  ff,B. 
u.  1^ 

*  Ik  I^ra$eript.  e.  32. 

«  Ap.  BoMb.  B.  B,  IIL  I. 

*  OonttiiuL    Apottol.  vn.  46L  H«re 
Clemeat  is  nuide  the  §eooad  bishop  of 


Borne;  Anacletoa,  whom  IrensauB  men- 
tiooB  as  second,  being  omitted. 

'  De  Mortibui  PenectUorum,  o.  a. 

'  in.  a. 

•  ra.  4. 

•  n.  14. 
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at  last ;  Lactantius  saysj  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Ensebins^  later 
than  either  of  them^  and  mnch  later  than  Origenj  assigns  as  a 
date  the  reign  of  Claudius.  None  of  them  say,  that  he  was 
Bishop  of  Borne.  On  the  contrary,  all  agree  in  saying,  that  the 
first  bishop  of  that  see  wan  Idnus.  All  place  Linus  there  during 
the  Apostle's  lifetime.  Some  say  that  St.  Paul,  others  that  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  ordained  him ;  while  some  say  that  Clement, 
the  third  bishop,  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter.  The  inference  is 
plainly  this.  At  whatever  time  St.  Peter  came  to  Borne  (which 
most  probably  was  in  Nero's  reign,  and  vezy  shortly  before  that 
tyrant  put  him  to  death),  there  was  some  one  else  Bidiop  of  Bome 
then,  and  therefore  St  Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  Bome.  Lians 
was  bishop  first,  then  Anadetns,  then  Clement.  Very  probably 
all  three,  one  after  the  other,  were  bishops  before  St.  Peter's 
death.  But  whether  one  or  three,  some  one  else,  not  St  Peter, 
was  Bishop  of  Bome,  in  St.  Peter's  lifetime.  Two  bishops  were 
never  permitted  to  preside  over  one  see ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite 
clear  that  St.  Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Bome. 

It  is  very  true,  that  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  speak  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Bome,  as  claim- 
ing to  be  successor  to  St.  Peter ;  and,  though  not  submitting  to 
his  authority,  they  still  appear  to  acknowledge  his  claim.  Yet  ^ey 
never  said  that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Bome ;  but  they  acknow- 
ledged Stephen's  succession  from  him,  because  they  considered 
that  St.  Peter  founded  the  Church  of  Bome,  ordained  the  first 
bishop  there,  and  that  therefore  the  Apostolical  succession  came 
through  the  Bishops  of  Bome  from  that  Apostle. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Boman  Church  were  very  remarkable. 
It  was  the  only  Church  in  the  West  that  could  certainly  trace  its 
origin  to  Apostles.  The  Apostles  who  were  at  Bome  were  the 
greatest  of  all ;  for  there  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  taught,  there  pro- 
bably both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  ordered  the  Church,  ordained 
its  first  bishops,  and  finally  watered  it  with  their  blood.  There,  if 
the  tradition  speaks  truly,  St.  John  too  was  thrown  into  boiling  oil, 
and  escaped  unhurt.  The  three  greatest  Apostles  then  had  pro- 
bably  taught  and  sufiered  at  Bome.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
ordered  the  Church,  and  ordained  very  probably  the  first  three 
bishops.  No  Church  but  Jerusalem  could  claim  such  privileges  as 
this.  No  wonder  then  that  throughout  the  West  the  Church  of 
Bome  and  her  bishop  should  be  had  in  high  honour.  No  wonder, 
that  St.  Cy\maTv,\\Yai^dl  \ii'^^'s^.^\\:L\s^^^^^^cA^ldhave  looked  up 
to  the  see  o£  Home  as  ^\ie  eeroJut^  5il^\iiss^>CYsa.^as^^ 
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Bitory  of  sound  doctrine.  But  all  this  does  not  make  St.  Peter 
the  first  diocesan  bishop  there,  nor  does  it  prove  that  Cyprian 
thought  him  so. 

The  explanation  of  Buffinus  is  evidently  the  true,  namely,  that 
Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement  were  the  Bishops  of  Rome ;  but  that 
St.  Peter,  whilst  he  was  there,  exercised  apostolic  authority, 
which  was  above  every  episcopate,  and  therefore  not  interfering 
with  it.^ 

And  so  it  is  observed,  that  many  churches  took  their  names 
from  the  Apostles,  and  were  called  Apostolical  sees ;  not  because 
Apostles  were  bishops  in  them,  but  because  Apostles  taught  and 
appointed  bishops  there.  Thus  Ephesus  was  so  called,  because 
St.  Paul  founded  it,  and  St.  John  resided  and  ordained  there. 
Smyrna,  because  Polycarp  was  placed  there  by  St.  John  or  other 
Apostles.  Alexandria,  because  St.  Mark  was  placed  there  by  St. 
Peter.  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  because  founded  by  St. 
Paul.  Antioch,  because  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  resided  there, 
and  to  have  constituted  its  first  bishops. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  get  to  the  later  fathers,  we  find  that 
the  storyof  St.Peter^s  Roman  episcopate(a  fiction  eagerly  cherished 
by  the  prelates  of  that  see)  was  gaining  ground  and  attracting 
credit.  Epiphanius  therefore  speaks  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
as  the  first  Apostles,  and  also  Bishops  of  Rome  f  no  very  definite 
statement  after  all.  But  Jerome  (a.d.  drc,  400)  positively  asserts, 
that  St.  Peter,  after  having  been  Bishop  of  Antioch,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  bishop  for  five  and  twenty  years.  He  says  this,  both 
in  his  treatise  De  Viris  Illustribus^  and  also  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  Eusebius*  Chronical  Canon  ;*  which,  however,  contains  many 
things  not  said  by  Eusebius,  and  this  amongst  the  rest.^  The  fact, 
thus  stated  by  Jerome,  is  simply  impossible ;  and  the  origin  of  it 
18  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  perversion  of  the  account  of 
Lactantius;  which  account  is,  that  after  preaching  five  and 
twenty  years  in  divers  provinces,  Peter  came,  in  Nero^s  reign,  to 
Some.^     Thus  the  tradition  was  like  Homer's *'E/o£c. 


^  '  Linus  et  Cletus   fuerunt  quidem 
ante  Clementem  episoopi  io  urbe  JRoma, 


superstite  Petro  ;  videlioet  ut  illi  Epi* 
aommtos  curam  gererent,  ipse  vero  Apo- 
«toubtos  impleret  offlcium.' — Ruffiu.  in 
Jhrcef.  CUm.  Recog, 

•  'Ef    '"Ptti/irj    ykp    7€76i'cwt    TpQroi 
^BLirpos   Kal    ilai^of    <h  dT6<rroXoi   airol 
McKoroif  tha  Aipos, — Epiph.  ffcer. 
r,  num.6. 
' '  J*o§t  epi§oo[mtttm  AntioeheDBia  £c- 


clesiie  ....  Romam  pergit,  ubique  riginti 
quinque  annis  cathednun  sacerdotalem 
tenuit.' — De  V.  I.  c.  i. 

*  Chron.  p.  i6o. 

'  The  Greek  of  Eusebius  is:  Hirpot 
6  Kopvifxuos  rijv  i»  'Avrtoxe/^  TpJjmfv 
dc/i€\uiHrat  iKK\ri<rlav  eh  *V(ap.^v  Axeun 
KTjp^TTUP  t6  eia'/yiXiw. — X.pw,  Kav« 
ad  Num,  M.T . 

prinoiplum  "N«toix\axi\  Vn\^5«:\^'^^  ^xssas^ 
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*H  r*  HkLyiQ  fUif  xpQra  nopi&iTfftTeu,  a^iip  iretra 
O^pdmp  ^orijpt^e  Kdpii,  koI  ir  x^oi^i  paLnt."^ 

At  firsts  it  was  but  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  constituted 
the  Church  in  Rome,  ordained  Linus  as  its  bishop,  and  there 
suffered  for  their  testimony.  Then  they  are  spoken  of^  as  if  they 
might  have  been  bishops  themselves  ;  the  Roman  bishops  are  then 
said  to  be  St  Peter's  successors ;  and  lastly,  it  is  roundly  asserted 
that  St.  Peter  was  actually  Bishop  of  Rome  for  five  and  twenty 
years.  That  to  fan  the  spark  into  a  flame  was  the  interest  and 
the  wish  of  such  prelates  as  Victor  and  Stephen^  even  charity 
cannot  make  us  doubt.  But,  after  such  a  plain  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  tradition,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  it 
has  no  firm  foundation. 

There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  St.  Peter  was  at 
Rome ;  that  he  assisted  St.  Paul  to  order  and  establish  the  Church 
there ;  that,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul,  he  ordained  one  or  more 
of  its  earliest  bishops,  and  that  there  he  suffered  death  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  ever,  in 
any  proper  or  local  sense,  Bishop  of  Rome ;  or  indeed,  that  in  that 
sense,  any  one  of  the  Apostles  had  a  fixed  episcopate ;  with  the 
single  exception  of  St.  James  (if  he  were  an  Apostle),  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  Jerusalem,  lest  that  city  where  Jesus  died 
and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  from  whence  the  Church  first  took  its 
origin  and  thence  spread  through  the  world,  should  lack  an  A|>ostle 
and  witness  of  the  resurrection,  to  be  constantly  present  there,  and 
to  form  a  kind  of  centre  and  home  for  the  first  preachers  of  the 
faith.  All  the  other  Apostles  had  the  world  for  their  diocese; 
and  wheresoever  they  came,  they,  as  a  thing  of  course,  exercised 
supreme  and  hyper-episcopal  control,  discipline,  and  government. 
Indeed,  if  any  Apostle  could  be  called  Bishop  of  Rome,  St.  Paul 
has  more  claim  to  that  title  than  St.  Peter.  For  St.  Paul  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  whereas  St.  Peter^s  mission  was  to  the 
Jews.  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  St.  Peter 
did  not.  St.  Paul  lived  two  years  at  Rome,  before  there  is  any 
good  ground  for  believing  that  St.  Peter  had  been  there  at  all. 
St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  first  bishop  there.'  More- 
over, St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  having  'the  care  of  all  the 
Churches,'  i.e.  the  Gentile  Churches  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).     All  this  will 


provlncias   et  clvlUitea    Ecclesise  funda-       43,  niini.  iii.  quoted  by  Lardner,  M'vrhf 
inenta  miseiunt.    C\in\c\vie  \wa'i^ wo  vo>      Y«l.  vi.  p.  547. 

Mortibtu  Pcrscctttorum,  c.  *1.  'P'^v  ^Nt%  \        -  <::^\v*\\u\,  K^>!(.^^%\s..4i,vw^S»Te. 
this  explanatiou,  CrUic.  u^  Bavou,  Auiu 
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constitute  a  better  case  for  St.  Paul's  Roman  episcopacy^  and  for 
his  supremacy  over  the  Gentile  Churches^  than  can  possibly  be 
made  out  for  St.  Peter's. 

III.  The  third  position  of  the  Roman  divines  is,  that  St. 
Peter's  supremacy  is  inherited  by  his  successors^  the  Bishops  of 
Home. 

K  we  have  seen,  that  St.  Peter  had  no  proper  supremacy,  and 
that  he  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome ;  then,  the  premises  being  gone, 
the  consequence  must  fall  with  them.  If  St.  Peter  had  no  supre- 
macy,' it  could  not  be  inherited.  If  he  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome, 
^he  Popes  could  not  inherit  from  him. 

But  further,  whatever  priority  St.  Peter  had  among  his  brof  her 
Apostles  was  personal,  not  official.  He  held  no  office,  which  they 
did  not  hold  equally.  There  is  no  mention  of  an  Arch- Apostle ; 
and  though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  chiefest  Apostles  (oi  virip  Xlav 
airoaToXoi),  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural,  not  as  if  there  were 
but  one  of  supreme  authority ;  and  he  says,  that  he  himself  was 
^not  a  whit  behind  them'  (2  Cor.  xi.  5).  As  then  St.  Peter's- 
priority  was  personal,  not  official,  it  could  not  be  inherited.  It 
was  grounded  on  personal  acts,  especially  his  faithful  confession 
of  Christ.  It  contained  some  personal  privileges ;  e.g.  the  first 
founding  of  the  Church,  which,  being  that  on  which  much  stress 
is  laid,  is  yet  incommunicable  to  his  successors,  who  cannot  now 
be  the  first  founders  of  the  Christian  temple  or  commonwealth. 
And  so  Tertullian  observes,  that  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Lord 
'was  to  confer  this  privilege  personally  on  St  Peter,  and  that  the 
presuming  to  derive  that  power  to  the  bishop  of  a  particular  see 
was  a  subverting  of  that  intention.^ 

Again,  we  can  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  easily  perceive  the  grounds  of  it.  It  was  not  admitted 
at  the  first,  but  crept  in  by  degrees,  till  it  reached  its  perfect  stature. 
St.  Clement,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  writes  to  the  Corinthians 
in  a  brotherly  tone,  and  with  less  appearance  of  authority  than  St. 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  seems  to  assume  when  writing  to  the 
Romans.  St.  Polycarp  knew  nothing  of  the  supremacy  of  Anicetus 
when  he  went  to  consult  with  him  about  the  keeping  of  Easter. 
He  yielded  in  no  degree  to  the  Roman  Bishop's  authority,  but 
both  determined  to  retain  their  own  customs  and  sentiments,  yet 


^  '  Qnalis  es  evertens  atque  conirautins  manlfestam  DomVnx  m\Asu\A!(ni<&vsi  ^T%«<Ck'^o 
iter  hoc  Peiro  conferentem. '—Dc  Fulicit,  c.  11 .    See  a\%o 'EVaYio^ TL^cj^ % TtnxjJXvvtv^ 
pp.  236,  237. 

-i  ^  '2. 
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not,  on  that  accoant,  to  divide  tlie  Catholic  Church.^     Not  very 
long  after  this,  we  find  Poly  crates,  a  successor  to  Poly  carp  in  the^ 
see  of  Smyrna,  again  at  issue  with  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
Eastern  controversy.     Victor  indeed  showed  much  of  the  spirit,, 
which  has  since  prevailed  at  the  Vatican,  and  excommunicated 
Polycrates.     But  Polycrates  and  the  Synod  of  Asiatic  bishops  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  prelate.*     Several' 
bishops,  though  agreeing  in  Victor's  opinion,  were  much  displeased 
at  his  violence ;  and  letters  were  written  by  them  severely  re- 
proving him  -for  such  conduct.     Especially  St.  Irenseus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided, wrote  a  dignified  remonstrance,  warning  Victor  not  to  break 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  find  from  Tcrtullian  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  claimed  that  he^and  all  other  Churches  founded' 
by  St.  Peter,  derived  through  St.  Peter  the  power  to  bind  and  to- 
loose.^   This  claim  Tcrtullian  disallows ;  but  it  is  a  claim  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  universal  dominion ;  for  it  must  have  admitted 
the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  others  to  the  like  privilege. 

In  the  third  century,  we  have  the  famous  controversy  about 
heretical  baptism,  dividing  the  Western  Church.  It  had  first  begun 
amongst  the  Asiatics.  Afterwards,  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
being  consulted  by  the  Numidian  Bishops,  called  several  councils 
at  Carthage,  a.d.  255,  which  were  attended  by  large  numljcrs  of" 
African  Bishops.*  They  unanimously  decreed  the  rebaptizing  of 
heretics.  This  brought  them  into  collision  with  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  as  the  Roman  Church  took  the  opposite  view.  Stephen 
refused  to  listen  to  the  deputies  from  the  Council,  and  renounced 
communion  with  the  African  Churches.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  their  own  views,  and  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
Stephen^s  attempt  to  make  himself  a  ^  bishop  of  bishops.**  A  cor- 


^  Euseb.  H.  I'j.  iv.  14,  v.  24. 
*  '  Si  qui  discrepabant  ab  illis  Victori 
non    dederunt  manns.' — Hieronym.    Dc 
V,  I.  H.  V.  IrenoBUfl. 

3  Euseb.  U.  K  v.  24  ;  Hieronym.  De 
V,  I,     Irenieus  indeed  in  one  place  says, 
that,  '  in  the  Church  of  liome,  on  account 
of  her  more  powerful   principality,  tJie 
faithful  everywhere  roust  meet,  in  which, 
l»y  the  resort  of  so  many.  Apostolical  tra- 
dition is  preserved.' — Adv.  Hot.  hi.  3. 
All  that  we  can  g^ather  from  this  is,  that 
thtf  city  and  the  C\i\iTc\\  ol  "Ranv©  \\?A  ;!c 
great  pre-eminence,  \iiat  \t  ^«a  VV\^  \gc<iaX, 
centre  or  focus  of  t\\e C\i\\alVw\  "woM,  ^w^ 
MO  the  truth  waa  beal  \)T<«erfedV5Ei«T^. 


**  *  Idcirco  pncanmis  et  aii  te  derivasse 
solvendi  et  alligandi  potestateni,  id  est, 
ad  ouineni  ecrUsloni  Petri prophiqufTm." — 
De  Pudkit.  c.  21.  The  De  PuilicUta  is 
a  IVIontinist  tract,  but  its  evidence  as  to 
the  claims  of  Home  is  as  good,  as  if  it 
were  Catholic. 

*  Seventy -one  were  present  at  the 
second,  and  eighty-seven  at  the  third 
Council. 

°  *  Nequo  enim  quisquam  nostrum 
episcopum  se  episcoponini  constituit  ;aut 
tyrannico  terrore,  ad  obsequendi  necessi- 
.  \A.\Axa^O^»^g&A  v(v^%  vA<^vt  \  (\uando  babett 
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jrespondence  took  place  between  Cyprian  and  Firmilian^  Bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia;  in  which  both  express  extreme  disappro- 
bation of  Stephen's  conduct,  and  accuse  him  of  schismatically  in- 
troducing differences  throughout  the  ChurcL     Firmilian  says^  the 
.power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles 
and  the  bishops  who  succeeded  them ;  and  blames  the  manifest 
folly  of  Stephen^  who  gloried  in  the  place  of  his  episcopate,  and 
-contended  that  he  was  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  the 
•Church's  foundation  was  laid,  and  yet  himself  introduced  new 
rocks    and  new   foundations.^     Again^  On  another  occasion^  the 
'bishops  of  Africa^  among  whom  was  St.  Augustine^  not  only  sub- 
mitted not^  in  the  case  of  Apiarius^  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops 
'Of  Rome^  Zosimus^  Boniface^  and  Celestine^  but  in  the  Council  of 
:Africa^  a.d.  424,  wrote  strongly  to  Pope  Celestinus  denying  his 
jright  to  interfere  with  tlieir  jurisdiction^   complaining  that  he 
"violated  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  directed,  that 
.louses  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  be  heard  by  their  own 
metropolitan,   and  not  carried  elsewhere."     They  had  even  in  a 
previous  Council  at  Milevis,  a.d.  416,  forbidden   appeals  to  be 
'Carried  beyond  the  seas,  on  pain  of  separation  from  all  communion 
with  the  African  Churches.^ 

But  above  all.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  himself  an  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Rome,  so  vehemently  protested  against  John  Nesteuta, 
rthe  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  desiring  to  have  the  name  of 
.universal  bishop,  that  he  pronounced  such  an  assumption  a  proof, 
that  he  who  made  it  was  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist*  *  None,' 
.says  he  '  of  my  predecessors  ever  consented  to  use  so  profane  a 
word  ;  because  if  one  patriarch  is  called  universal,  the  name  of 
patriarch  is  taken  away  from  the  rest.' 

If  we  look  to  the  canons  of  the  general  councils,  we  find  that 
4hey  acknowledge  the  great  patriarchs  ;  that  they  give  them  authc- 


que  judicari  ab  alio  noD  possit,  quain  neo 
ipse  potest  judicare.' — Cyprianus  in  Con* 
xU.  CarihjLVj, 


quia  se  universalem  sacerdotem  vocal,  seu 
vocari  desiderat,  in  elatione  sua  Aniichrifl- 
tum  pnBCurrit,  qaia  superbiendo  se  ca*teri8 


*  Ep'utU.  FirtullUtn.  Opcr,  Cyprian.  pneponit.* — Gregor.  Magn.  Eplni,  Vii.  33. 
J^pUt.  LXiv.  p.  235,  E.  Sm>  again,  'Nullusunquaaideceasoruiii 

-  CuncU.  Tom.  II.  p.  1674  ;  Justelli,  meoruia  boc    lam  profano   vocabulo  uti 
Cod.  Can.  £ccU.  Afric.  p.  40S.                  ,   consetisit,  quia  videlicet  si  unus  Patriarcba 

'  *  Non   provocent  nisi  ad  Africana  universalis  dicitur,  patriarcharum  nouieu 

concilia,  vol  ad  priinatas  proviuciarum  ;  cseteris  derogatur.' — Jbid.  v.  43. 
ad  transmarina  auteni  qui  putaveritappeU  Indignant  as    Gregory    was  at    the 

Jandum,  a  nuUo  intra  Af ricam  in  couimu-  Bishop  of  Constantinople  calling  hioiselt* 

nionexn  suscipiatur.* — ConcU.  Mllcv,  Can.  Gi^umenical  Patriarch,  that  title  had  been 

12  ;  Barrow,  On  U^e  Saprtmaq/,  p.  348.  given  him  by  law  from  the  time  qC  J>&ft.v.v- 
See  also  Bingham,  ix,  i.  11;   Hussey's  ,  nian,  and'VAa  Wi^veiot^xvo  w^'^  ^^'^^'^'^ 

Jti»e  0/ the  Ptipaqf,  pp.  ^o^^d.  GregoT^'a  tvm^.— *6^ft  "Kvl^^^^*  ^*   '^' 

^  '  Ego  Mutem  bdeDter  dico  quia  quia-  XV ll.  ai. 
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rity  accordiog  to  ancient  custom  within  their  own  patriarchates ; 
that  they  put  Borne  first,  not  because  of  St.  Peter's  primacy,  but 
because  Bome  is  the  imperial  city;  Constantinople  next,  because 
it  is  new  Bome ;  and  afterwards  elevate  Constantinople  to  an 
equality  with  Bome ;  and  that  they  specially  forbid  bishops  to- 
interfere  with  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops.  Thus,  the  vith  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  says :  '  Let  those  ancient  customs  be  in 
force  which  concerned  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  should  have  authority  over  them,  since  the 
,  like  is  customary  with  the  Bishop  of  Bome.  So  also  in  Antioch, 
and  the  other  provinces,  let  the  dignities  be  preserved  to  the- 
Churches.''  Balsamon's  gloss  on  this  is,  that  they  confirmed  the 
authority  of  the  four  patriarchs,  viz.  of  Bome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  over  their  respective  patriarchates.'  So 
that  this  great  Council  placed  the  Boman  Bishop  only  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  too 
as  a  matter  of  ancient  custom,  not  of  divine  right. 

The  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381) 
especially  forbids,  that  bishops  should  go  beyond  their  dioceses^ 
restrains  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  Egypt^  the  eastern  bishops- 
to  the  east,  and  so  on;  and  forbids  that  any  bishop  should  go 
out  of  his  own  diocese  for  ordination,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical 
ministrations.^  The  third  canon  of  the  same  council  decrees, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  shall  take  rank  immediately 
afler  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  because  Constantinople  is  new  Bomc.^ 
The  eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  43 1)  forbids 
any  bishop  to  invade  another  province,  which  has  not  from  the 
beginning  been  under  his  own  authority.* 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  declares, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  (Jouncil  of  Constantinople  gave  privileges 
to  the  see  of  Bome,  because  that  city  was  the  seat  of  empire. 
Wherefore,  also,  moved  by  the  same  reason,  the  fathers  assigned 
the  like  privileges  to  the  see  of  new  Bome,  i.e.  Constantinople^ 
seeing  that  Constantinople  was  now  honoured  with  the  empire 
and  the  senate.^  These  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  accordingly  confirms. 


'  Bevereg.  Synodic,  i,  Tom.  p.  66. 

» Ihld, 

»  IbkL  p.  87. 

*  5(d   t6  ctvtti  avrrViV  vtw  *'^wv'^t\v. — 


dvudcv  Kal  ^$  ipx^*  ^""i^  "^^  airrav  rfyoiv 
ruv  vpb  aOrov  X^^P'h  *caraXa/i|3d*'fiJ'.— 
Jfjid.  p.  104. 
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From  all  this  we  plainly  learn^  that  the  Roman  Patriarch  had 
no  more  authority  given  him  than  the  other  Patriarchs,  of  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  that  the  first  place  was 
assigned  to  Home,  because  Kome  was  the  imperial  city,  not  because 
her  bishop  had  a  divine  right  to  pre-eminence;  that,  however,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  a  like  honour  bestowed  upon  him, 
when  his  city  rose  to  the  like  position  with  that  of  his  brother 
Patriarch ;  and,  above  all,  that  no  bishop  was  ever  to  invade  any 
diocese,  which  had  not  from  old  times  been  subject  to  him  or  to 
his  predecessors.  How  any  of  these  considerations  will  agree 
with  the  later  claims  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  first  great  step  towards  supremacy  was  given  to  the  Pope 
by  the  Council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347).  Before  this  time,  when 
bishops  had  been  deposed  and  had  reason  to  complain,  they  appealed 
to  the  Emperors  to  summon  a  larger  synod  to  review  their  cause. 
The  great  Athanasius  had  thus  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  and  had 
been  restored,  after  he  was  deposed  by  the  Tyrian  Synod.  The 
xiith  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  him,  forbad  such  an  appeal.  Subsequently  Athanasius, 
ill-used  by  tlie  Eastern  bishops  and  by  Constantius  the  Arian 
Emperor,  had  fled  for  assistance  and  support  to  the  Western 
bishops,  especially  to  the  Patriarch  of  Rome.  As  there  was  an 
Arian  Emperor,  and  there  had  at  all  times  been  a  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  imperial  interference  in  doctrinal  questions,  it  was 
not  unnatural  for  the  orthodox  bishops  to  look  for  some  other 
centre  where  appeals  might  be  made;  and  the  see  of  Rome  most 
naturally  presented  itself.  The  bishop  there  was  the  most  im- 
portant on  every  account.  Rome  was  the  head  of  the  world,  the 
centre  of  civilization,  the  centre  of  orthodoxy;  and  the  greatest 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy  looked  up  to  its  Patriarch  as  their 
leader  and  chief.  Accordingly,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  the  Synod 
of  Sardica,  in  its  third  canon,  gave  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
'  honouring  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,'  the  power,  if  he  thought  fit, 
'  to  appoint  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  a  province  to  hear'  an 
appeal,  ^  and  to  send  assessors,'  such  as  the  Emperor  used  to  send.^ 
It  is  added,  by  the  fourth  canon,  that  if  a  deposed  bishop  appeal 
to  Rome,  his  place  shall  not  be  filled  till  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 


/X6V0C  oi  iKarov  Treyri^Korra  0€O<f>i\i<rTaTOi  |  /SacrtX^Si  "PdffiTj,  Kal  ip   rolt  iKkXriffiaari 
MffKo-roL  rd.  l<ra  xpecpeia  diriyei/iay  n^  !    /roif,  u;f  ixeUnjif,  fuyaXOytffOai  Tpdynouriy 

7WJ    KpLvavres    t^k    fiaffiXelgL    Kal    <rvy-  \   Ihid.  p.  ^^6, 
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Iteard  the  caae.^  And  by  the  fifth  canon  it  is  decreedj  that,  when 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Biahop  of  Rome,  he  may  appoint 
the  provincial  bidiops  to  try  the  case^  or  send  legates  hunself.' 
The  whole  wording  of  the  canon  shows,  that  all  this  was  new. 
Moreover,  the  conndl  was  not  general.  But  the  effect  of  its 
decrees  was  very  evil.  Pope  Zosimus  afterwards  quoted  them  as 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  case  of  Apiarius  mentioned 
above ;  and  the  Afirican  bishops  were  obliged  to  investigate  the 
question,  as  to  whether  they  did  really  issue  from  that  great 
synod :  and  finding  that  they  did  not,  they  utterly  rejected  their 
authority.'  Yet  these  canons  laid  the  foundation  of  appeal  to 
Bome,  and  so  of  Soman  supremacy.  And  Dr.  Barrow  calls  them 
'  the  most  tmhappy  ever  made  in  the  Church.^ 

From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  see  of  Bome  rapidly  gained 
ground.  It  would  be  long  to  trace  its  progress,  and  the  oppo- 
sition which  was  raised  to  it  by  wise  and  far-seeing  men,  as  it 
advanced  towards  its  zenith.*  Such  a  survey  of  histoiy  would  in- 
deed be  instructive,  as  showing  how  difierent  were  the  pretensions 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  from  those  of  such  prelates  as 
even  Victor  or  Stephen;  though  the  latter  were  amongst  the  most 
imperious  of  the  early  ^successors  of  the  fisherman.'  SuflBce  it  to 
have  given  some  proof,  that  St.  Peter  had  no  proper  supremacy ; 
that  he  was  never  Bishop  of  Bome;  and  that  the  Boman  Patri- 
archs had  not,  jure  divino,  nor  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  universal  Church. 

IV.  There  is  one  other  ground,  besides  that  of  universal 
Primacy,  on  which  the  Pope  claims  jurisdiction  in  England ;  viz. 
that  England  was  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Bome. 

When  patriarchates  first  arose  is  uncertain.  The  name  is  first 
used  by  Socrates  (about  a.d.  440).*^  But  the  office  was  evidently 
more  ancient.  It  probably  arose  from  the  gradually  apparent  use- 
fulness of  such  an  order  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Their 
authority  was  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  great  patriarchs, 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  by  those  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.^  All  bishops  indeed  were  esteemed  equal, 
as  bishops, by  the  primitive  fathers;  i.e.  they  were  of  equal  authority, 


^  Beyereg.  Synoilic.  Tom.  i.  p.  4S7.       |    Palmer,  0«  the  Cliurcli,\o\.  ir.  pp.5  20,548. 

*  Ihkh  p.  4%^.  '  *  The  progress  is  well  traced  hj  Fro- 
^  Se6  Hushc^'b  RUc  of  llcc  Pa^tvcn,  \  l««a^t  ^>^a%M.'j  In  tUe  small  volume  alreadj 

pp.  44—47.  \  ^^««^^^a. 

*  ^iee  Barrow,  p.  15.0  \  ^WWXT^^^'Cft  \       X'^^-  H.;e.n.%.  W^.^2v«Si.»^ 
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jure  divino  /*  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  orderly  Church-govern- 
ment, metropolitans  were  placed  over  provinces,  and  patriarchs 
over  those  still  larger  divisions,  which  were  then  called  dioceses, 
<K)rresponding  with  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire.* 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  much  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  Suburbicary  Churches,  Ruffinus,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Nicene  Canons,  gives  us  the  sixth  of  these 
in  the  words  :  '  The  custom  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome  shall  still 
.be  observed,  that  the  one  shall  have  the  care  of  the  Egyptian, 
the  other  of  the  suburbicarian  Churches.'*  The  very  word  suburbi- 
.carian  clearly  points  to  churches  not  far  distant  from  Rome :  and 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  suburbicarian  Churches  meant  those 
within  the  district,  which  belonged  to  the  Vicaritis  Urbis,  i.e.  the 
greater  part  of  middle  Italy,  all  lower  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica/  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  did 
not  in  early  ages  exercise  authority  in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Africa, 
nor  even  over  the  Bishops  of  Milan  and  Aquileia.^  Far  less  could  he 
liave  had  patriarchal  rights  in  the  more  distant  isles  of  Britain. 
And  though  the  Synod  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  speaks  of  the  Bishop 
.of  Rome,  as  '  holding  the  larger  dioceses,'*^  which  Roman  divines 


1  'EpiscopatuB  unuB  est,  cujus  a  fin- 
ffolis  in  Bolidum  pars  tenetur.' — Cyprlao. 
jDe  Unitate,  p.  io8. 

*  Ubicunque  est  episcopus,  give  RomsB, 
Bive  Eagubii,  ejusdem  est  meriti,  ejusdeiu 
.Bacerdotii ;  potentiu  divitiarum  et  pauper- 
tatis  hamilitas  sublimiorem  vel  inferiorein 
episcopum  non  facit.' — HieroDym.  cul 
Bvagriam^  Epist.  85. 

^  A  bishop^s  jurisdiction  was  over  a 
irapoiKla,  a  metropolitan's  over  an  txapxia 
a  patriarch's  over  a  diolKriaSf  correspond- 
ing with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  imperial 
officers.  In  the  Empire  there  were  seven 
.dioceses  in  the  East,  and  six  in  the  West^ 
besides  the  Prefecture  of  Rome.  Hence 
in  the  Church  there  were  fourteen  dioceses 
.or  patriarchates.  In  the  East,  i  Egypt, 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a 
The  East,  under  the  Patriarch  of  A ntioch. 

3  Asia,   under  the  Patriarch  of  Ephesus 
first — afterwards  under    Constantinople. 

4  Pontus,  under  Csesairea.  5  Thrace, 
under  Thessalonica — afterwards  under 
XJonstantinople.  6  Macedonia.  7  Decia. 
In  the  West,  I  Home,  containing  the 
isuburbicarian  provinces,  under  the  Patri- 
arch of  Home.  2  Italy,  under  Milan. 
3  Africa,  under  Carthage.  4  lUyria, 
which  afterwards  fell  under  Constanti- 
nople.  5  Oaul  uader  Treves — afterwards 
under  Aries.      6  Spain,  under  Seville — 


afterwards  under  Toledo,  7  Britain,  under 
York.  In  the  fourteen  dioceses  of  the 
empire  there  were  iiS  provinces;  and 
there  was  the  like  number  in  the  Church. 
But  afi  in  the  civil  government,  there 
were  three  chief  cities.  Home,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  so  the  bbhops  of  these  were 
called  Patriarchs  by  pre-eminence  (as  was 
afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople) : 
the  bishops  of  the  other  great  dioceses 
being  called  Primates,  though  with  Patri- 
archal powers — FHmates  of  dioceses,  not 
merely  metropolitans  of  provinces.  See 
Crackanthorp,  Defensio  Lccles.  A  nglican* 
cap.  xxii.  §§  64,  65. 

'  *  Ut  apud  Alexandriam,  et  in  urbe 
Homa,  vetusta  consaetudo  servetur,  ut 
vel  ille  ^gypti,  vel  hie  suburbicariura  ec- 
clesiarum  soUicitudinem  gerat.' — Kuffin. 
nist.  Lib.  I.  c.  6. 

^  Bevereg.  Synodicon  Annotat,  in 
Can.  Co7icU.  Nic,  Prim,  ;  Stillingileet  as 
above ;  Bingham,  ix.  i.  9,  10. 

'  Stillint'fleet,  Orifflnes  Britan.  ch.  iii. ; 
Bingham,  ix.  i.  ii  ;  Dr.  Allix  {Churches 
of  Piedmont ^  ch.  xiii.)  shows  that  the 
diocese  of  Milan  was  bdependent  of  Borne 
to  the  middle  of  the  nth  century. 

•  *  Qui  majures  dioeceseatAtvoA? — Cw^% 
ilrclotow.  1.*,  £pUt.  Syuod,  Cwv<i\\.,'^wa.« 
I.  p.  1416, 
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have  constraed  to  mean  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Empire ;  yet  there  is  good  proofs  that  the  word  diocese  had  before 
this  time  been  assigned  to  the  ordinary  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  that  it  vas  even  nsed  of  single  episcopal  Churches ;  so  that 
it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  the  Synod  of  Aries  meant 
to  speak  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate  as  including  all  the  Weat.^ 

Again^  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  a  question,  that  the  British 
Church  was  of  very  early  origin :  founded  as  early  as,  perhaps  earlier 
than,  the  Church  of  Rome.'  It  clearly  acknowledged  no  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope ;  for,  when  Augustine  met  the  British  Bishops, 
and  pleaded  with  them  for  subjection  to  Rome,  they  replied,  that 
'  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  were  under 
the  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Uske,  who  was 
their  overseer  under  Grod/'  They  refused  too  to  alter  their  time 
for  keeping  Easter,  to  suit  the  Roman  custom  ;^  and  showed  no 
intention  whatever  of  submitting  to  papal  authority.  Indeed,  the 
only  reasonable  claim,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  put  in,  to  a 
superiority  over  our  English  Bishops,  is  derived  from  the  mission 
of  Augustine,  a.d.  599.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  a«  there 
was  alrejidy  a  Church  and  several  bishops  in  Britain,  so  there 
were  Christians,  before  his  arrival,  even  among  the  Saxons ;  that 
he  converted  only  a  small  portion  of  England,  viz.  Kent,  and  a  few 
adjacent  counties ;  other  parts  being  converted  by  Irish  and  Scots 
missionaries,  not  sent  from  Rome  ;*  that  he  did  not  receive  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  from  Gregory  the  Pope,  but 
from  Ethelbcrt  the  King.^  Besides  all  this,  the  benefit  conferred 
of  converting  a  nation,  docs  not  necessarily  involve  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  it.  Such  a  jurisdiction  was  not  conceded  by 
the  earlier  Saxon  kings ;  and  if  it  had  been  so,  a  power,  which  did 
not  originate  till  the  seventh  century,  whereas  there  had  been  a 
Church  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first  century,  cannot  be  a  power 
of  that  inviolable  character,  that  to  throw  it  off  is  to  separate 
from  Christ,  and  from  the  communion  of  Christ's  holv  Churchr 
We  maintain,  that  Britain  and  British  Churches  were  not  within 
the  patriarchal  rule  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  ages,  nor  at  the  times 
of  the  four  great  general  Councils  :  and  we  deny  that,  by  right  of 

^  Bingham,  ix.  i.  12  ;  Palmer,  On  the  I    Tom.  i.  p.  108  ;  Eingbam,  ix.  i.  1 1  ;   Stil- 
Churchf  Vol.  ii.  543.  lingfleet,  cli.  v.,  near  the  end  ;   Dramhall, 

*  iStillingfleet,    On'g.  Bi^'tnnn,  ch.   i.   1    Vol.  i.  p.  160. 
See  the  lutroduclxow  \.o  ^x\i\<jft*  Awjlo-  '         *  I>ede,  Biif.  Lib.  11.  c.  1,  19;  iii.  25 ; 
/SfM-uiJ    ClniTch^  "wV\eTe,  m  Vno  \>«b^w,  t\  \  N.x^^i'i*,  "Vjiv^N^Uam^  iW. 
nummary  of  the  eViAewce    lot  \StVwC\yJ*  \       ^  ^^^riss^-^,  ^^wV^^^^v^V,  t.  266, 
early  converaion  w  g\v«ii.  -^-^"i  i^Vx?^^  ^'^^C.'^f^w.  ^1  v  .  .. 
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conquest^  the  Bishop  of  Borne  could  obtain  authority  over  them, 
since  it  was  to  Christy  and  not  to  Gregory^  that  Augustine  was 
sent  to  conquer  the  Saxons.  We  assert  therefore  that,  by  claiming 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  in  England,  the  Boman  Patriarch  violates 
the  eighth  Canon  of  the  third  general  Council,  which  forbids  a 
bishop  to  intrude  into  any  province,  which  was  not  under  his 
authority  from  the  very  beginning  {avtjjOev  kuI  b^  ap-^rig). 

If  the  Pope  had  been  contented  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
his  own  patriarchate,  and  to  take  precedence  of  rank  over  all  the 
other  bishops  of  Christendom,  without  attempting  to  exercise  an 
unwarranted  control  over  bishops  and  Churches  not  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  lawful  government ;  it  is  probable  that  hi» 
privileges  would  never  have  been  objected  against,  nor  his  pre- 
cedence denied  him.  But  when  he  wishes  to  be  sole  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  be  above 
all  earthly  power  and  dominion ;  wc  believe,  that  he  arrogates^ 
to  himself  a  title,  which  belongs  not  to  any  human  being,  and 
claims  a  power  which  is  only  Christ's.^ 


I 


Section  IIL 

T  will  be  necessary  to  give  but  a  small  space  to  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  this  Article.     The  first  is. 


I.  '  The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with 
death  for  heinous  and  grievous    offences.' 

The  chief  arguments  against  capital  punishments  in  a  Christian 
state,  must  be  drawn  from  general  considerations  of  benevolence, 
and  from  the  evil  of  taking  away  from  the  sinner  the  time  for 
repentance.  To  these  may  be  added  our  Lord's  cautions  against 
revenging  ourselves,  and  His  injunctions  that  we  should  not  resist 
evil  (Matt.  v.  38 — ^45,  &c.). 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  truly  said,  that  punishments  inflicted 


^  Dr.  Barrow,  On  the  Supremacy  of  the 
Pojie,  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation and  argument  on  this  subject. 

Crackanthorp,  Defcniio  Ecd.  Anglic, 
eh.  xxii.  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  arguments.  Palmer,  On  the  ChurcJi, 
Fart  vir.  has  also  much  information  in  a 
BmjiU  compsM,  For  the  antiquity  and 
jnJependeace  of  the  Brithh  Churches  see  \ 


Ussher,  Dc  Primord.  Kcd,  Britan. ;  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Origines  Britannicce ;  Bramhall 
and  Bingham,  as  referred  to  above;. Be- 
veridge.  Note  on  vi.  Can.  of  the  Nicene 
Svnod,  Tom.  11.  Annotat,  pp.  51— 60  ;■ 
Hales,  On'fjin  and  Puviixs  of  iKt  BtvXaAx. 
Church;  BuT^eia"  TTacl»;'^*^>»5»si  ^-tv- 
\  liquifies  0/  tlie  Cymrn,  li.^. 
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by  public  authority,  arc  not  for  revenge,  but  for  the  suppression 
of  eviL  More  benevolence  is  shown  in  punishing  violence,  and  so 
repressing  it,  than  in  suffering  it  to  prevail.  We  may  not  indeed 
altogether  reason  firom  Jewish  precedent,  because  the  character 
jo{  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  pecuUar,  and  some  crimes  were 
then  visited  with  capital  punishment,  which  in  any  other  common- 
wealth must  be  left  almost  without  public  condemnation.  But, 
before  the  Law,  Qoi  gave  to  Noah  a  command,  which  seems 
applicable  to  the  whole  human  race :  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ,*  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man'  (Gen.  ix.  6).  And  under  the  Gospel,  St«  Paul 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  civil  sword.  He  speaks  of  the 
higher  powers  as  ordinances  of  God,  forbids  Christians  to  resist 
them,  and,  speaking  of  the  magistrate,  says  :  '  He  beareth  not  the 
flword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil'  (Rom.  xiii.  i  — 4). 

So  then  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  under  the  gospel,  we  have 
iiuthority  for  capital  punishments.  Whether  such  sentence  should 
be  pronounced  on  any  but  murderers,  or  virtual  murderers,  is 
another  question.  But  for  murder,  at  least,  there  seems  full 
Scripture  authority,  that  nations  should  iufiict  the  punishment  of 
Jeath. 

II.  The  last  paragraph  iu  the  Article  is  :  ^It  is  lawful  for 
Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the  magistrate,  to  wear 
weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars.' 

Tcrtullian^  in  his  treatise,  £)e  Corona  Militisy  argues  against  the 
Jawfulness  of  a  Christian's  engaging  in  the  military  profession. 
But  in  his  Apology^  he  says  that  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
enlisting  both  in  the  Roman  armies  and  the  Roman  navies.^ 
The  well-known  story  of  the  '  Thundering  Legion'  proves,  that 
iu  the  year  174,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  were 
many  Christians  among  the  imperial  troops,  even  if  we  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  whole  Christian  legion,  or  that  their 
prayers  brou^^ht  down  thunder  and  raiu.^ 

^Vhcn  we  come  to  Scripture,  we  find  one  or  two  passages  in  the 


^    Dt  Ci'i'OiHtf    C.  II. 

'•^  Ajwl.  c.  ^2.     iSee  Bp.   Kayo's    Tcr- 


IVIany  later  sects  uliose  doctrines  adU 
jiracticts  were  very  rigid,  seem  to  have 
upposed  capital  puuisLnieuts  and  the  law- 


,M,v.  Bee.  U.  ^  n  •,  L.vAu.v,Xo\.NV..  v- Wv^^^-^^^^-^-^W 
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)w  Testament^  which  seem  to  some  persons  decisive  against  the 
vrfakiess  of  war  altogether,  and  therefore  against  the  lawfulness 
'  serving  in  war.  They  are  especially  Matt. v.  38 — 41,  where 
ir  Lord  forbids  us  to  '  resist  evil/  bidding  us  turn  the  left  cheek 

one  who  smites  us  on  the  right;  and  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  'AH  they 
at  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword/  What  applies  to 
dividuals  may  be  thought  equally  applicable  to  societies  of 
dividuals,  and  therefore  to  whole  nations.  Indeed,  we  may  justly 
iply  the  argument,  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  Christian  nation  or 
>vernor  is  justified  in  making  war  upon  a  principle  of  revenge, 
avenge  is  an  unchristian  feeling,  and  therefore  forbidden  to 
itions  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Therefore  not  only  are  wars  for 
ere  glory  unquestionably  wholesale  murder,  but  wars  for  anjr 
id,  save  necessary  preservation,  and  protection  of  life,  liberties, 
id  independence,  are  clearly  against  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
lirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Yet  we  may  press  doctrines  and 
issages  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
ciety.  If  Christian  nations  may  never  resist  aggression,  or 
sfend  the  weak;  civilization  and  religion  would  be  hourly  exposed 

destruction  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians  and  unbelievers. 
I  such  a  case,  the  Gospel  would  have  established  the  supremacy 
'  the  violent  and  the  ungodly. 

But  He,  who  in  the  old  Testament  repeatedly  calls  Himself 
he  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,'  can  hardly 
ive  altogether  forbidden  just  war.  John  the  Baptist,  when  the 
Idlers  inquired  of  him,  what  they  should  do  to  prepare  for  the 
ngdom  of  Christ,  did  not  bid  them  give  up  serving  in  the  armies, 
it  required  them  to  do  no  violence,  and  to  be  content  with  their 
ages  (Luke  iii.  14).  Nowhere  in  the  new  Testament  is  there 
ly  injunction  against  the  military  profession,  although  our  blessed 
ord  and  His  apostles  are  frequently  brought  into  contact  with 
>ldiers,  and  are  led  to  speak  of  war.  Thus  the  centurion,  whose 
srvant  our  Lord  healed,  received  high  commendation  for  his  faith, 
at  no  rebuke  for  his  vocation  (Matt.  viii.  5 — 13).  Cornelius, 
Qother  centurion,  has  visions  and  miracles  vouchsafed  to  him,  and 
1  Apostle  is  sent  to  instruct  and  baptize  him ;  but  no  hint  is 
Lven,  that  he  ought  to  give  up  serving  in  the  Roman  armies  after 
is  baptism  and  adoption  of  the  faith  (Acts  x.).  Our  Lord  and 
t.  Paul  both  refer  to  the  customs  of  war,  as  illustrations  of  the 
hristian's  warfare,  and  commend  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of 
le  worldly  warrior  to  the  imitation  of  the  soldiet  oi  ^k'^  Cxqr»^> 
ithont  oDjr  reservation  or  intimation  that  t\na  'svat\&!^  -Hi^xrvort^ai 
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to  be  oondenmed  for  following  hit  calling.  (See  Luke  xiv.  3I132; 
2  Tim.  iL  4.)  The  reboke  to  St.  Peter,  *1hej^  that  take  the 
aword  ahall  perish  with  the  sword/  was  evidently  directed  ifgainst 
an  individoal's  Toluntarily  taking  on  himself  to  fight ;  and  also 
against  using  carnal  weapons  in  a  spiritual  cause.  It  is  not 
therefore  applicable  to  serving  as  a  soldier,  in  defence  of  our 
country,  and  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate,  who,  by  God's 
own  ordinance  '  beareth  the  sword,'  and  ' is  a  revenger  to  execute, 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil'  (Rom.  xiii.  4). 


ARTICLE    XXXVIII. 


Of  ChrUilan  MtnU  Goods,  ichich  are  not 

common. 


Thb  Riches  and  Goods  of  Christians  aro 
not  common  as  touching  the  right,  title, 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain 
Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  Notwith- 
standing, every  man  ought,  of  such  things 
as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give  ahns  to 
the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 


De  illicita  honorum  communicatiouc. 


Faoultatks  et  bona  Christianorum  non 
sunt  comnmnia,  quoad  jus  et  possessionem 
(ut  quidam  Anabaptistse  false  jactant) ; 
debet  tamen  quisque  de  his  qusD  possidet, 
pro  facultatem  ratione  pauperibus  ele« 
emosynas  benigne  distribuere. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

THERE  is  no  doubt^  that  the  early  Christians  practiced  alms- 
giving and  sacrifice  of  their  own  wealth  for  the  Church  and 
the  poor^  to  an  extent  unknown  in  our  days.  There  are  indeed 
passages  in  the  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyn  and  TertuUian^  which 
appear  at  first  sights  as  if  there  were  in  the  early  ages  a  complete 
community  of  goods.  The  former  speaks  of  Christians,  as  having 
formerly  placed  their  greatest  pleasure  in  acquiring  wealth  and 
possessions^  '  but  now  bringing  all  that  they  have  into  a  common 
stock,  and  imparting  to  every  one  in  nced.'^  The  latter  says, 
'  We,  who  are  united  in  mind  and  soul,  hesitate  not  to  have  our 
possessions  in  common.  With  us  all  things  are  in  common  but 
our  wives.^^  But  that  they  did  not  mean  a  real  community  of 
goods,  appears  from  an  earlier  passage  in  the  same  chapter :  'Even 
if  there  be  with  us  a  sort  of  treasury,  no  sum  is  therein  collected 
•discreditable  to  religion,  as  though  she  were  bought.  Every  man 
places  there  a  small  gift  on  one  day  of  the  month,  or  whenever  he 
willsj  so  he  be  but  willing  and  able ;  for  no  man  is  constrained, 
but  contributes  willingly.''  It  is  plain  that,  where  there  were 
•collections,  according  as  men  were  able  and  willing,  there  could  be 
no  true  community  of  goods.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  his 
tract  Quia  Dives  Salvetur,  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of 
the  Gospel  that  all  men  should  reject  the  possessions,  with  whicb 
Providence  had  blessed  them.  It  was  one  of  the  errors  attributed 
to  the  Pelagians,  Hhat  a  rich  man  must  sell  all  that  he  has,  or  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'     But,  that  this  was  not 


^  Justin  M-  Apoi.  i.  p,  Ct,  B, 
^  TertulL  Apol.  $0- 
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a  precept  of  nnivenal  obligation^  St.  Augiutiiie  argues  against  them 
at  great  length.^  Several  early  sects  are  mentioned^  as  having  for- 
bidden possessions^  and  denied  salvation  to  those  who  had  wealth 
— ^as  the  Apostolici/  and  the  Eustathians^  who,  for  this  and  other 
errors,  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Gkmgra.'  Persons  who 
adopted  such  opinions,  were  called  by  the  fitthers,  Apotaeiii^t^ 
The  fact,  that  they  were  esteemed  heretics,  shows  that  the  Church 
repudiated  and  condemned  their  peculiarities. 

Some  very  zealous  Christians  in  all  ages  have  felt  personally 
bound  to  reUnquish  their  wealth,  and  devote  themselves  to  a 
Toluntary  poverty ;  and  with  them  may  be  classed  the  Mendicant 
orders,  and  ind^  all  those  religious  communities,  which  have 
required  vows  of  poverty  from  their  members.  This,  however,  is 
a  different  view  of  things  from  that  condemned  in  the  Article. 
The  Article  refers  to  the  belief  that  all  property  is  unlawful, 
and  that  goods  in  a  Christian  society  must  be  common.  This  is  a 
tenet,  which  has  only  been  adopted,  whether  in  primitive  or  later 
ages,  by  certain  fanatical  sects ;  and  it  is  here  especially  spoken 
of  as  an  error  of  the  Anabaptists.  With  them  the  doctrine  was 
a  source,  not  so  much  of  personal  self-denial,  as  of  efforts  to 
subvert  civil  government  and  the  whole  framework  of  society ; 
and  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  treated  as  an  innocent  enthusiasm, 
but  to  be  denounced  as  a  dangerous  error.' 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

A  GREAT  many  passages  from  the  new  Testament  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  danger  of  riches  ;  and  some  few  of  our 
Lord's  own  sayings  seem  even  to  enjoin  on  His  followers  a 
renunciation  of  worldly  wealth.  Such  are  Matt.  v.  42,  vi.  1 9  ; 
Luke  xvi.  19 — 25  ;  i  Tim.  vi.  9,  lo  ;  James  v.  i.  The  two  most 
remarkable,  however,  are  Matt.  xix.  21,  where  the  young  man  is 
bidden  to  sell  all  that  he  has,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  and  Luke  xii. 
33,  where  our  Saviour  addressing  His  disciples  generally,  says 


^  Ejt,   154,   Tom.    II.  pp.  553 — 559.  I         8  Bevereg.  aSVo*'- Tom.  I.  p.  415. 
See  alao  Wall,  On  In/mit  Baptism,  ^\,  \.  V         *  See  Bingham,  xvi,  xii.  i. 
ch.  xix.  Vol.  I.  p.  ^96.     Oii^.  \%^^.  '         *  ^<«»  ^^  v»inNvxi\.  <js.^  tbeir  doctrioeaf 
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^Sell  that  ye  have^  and  give  alms;    provide  yourselves  bags 
which  wax  not  old^  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not^'  &c. 
The  former  passage  (Matt.  xix.  21)  has  been  considered  at  some 
length  under  Art.  XIV.*    The  other  (Luke  xii.  33)  appears  to  me 
the  strongest  argument  from  Scripture  in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
who  thinks  that  every  sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  should  divest 
himself  of  all  his  personal  possessions^  and  embrace  a  voluntary 
and  strict  poverty.     We  must  take  heed  how  we  weaken  and 
dilute  injunctions  of  our  Saviour,  especially  when  they  cross  our 
natural  propensities.     Yet  we  must  not  explain  one  passage  of 
Scripture,  so  as  to  make  it  contrary  to  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
Our  Lord  tells  us  in  another  place,  that,  if  a  man  '  hate  not  his 
father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  His  disciple^  (Luke  xiv.  26}.     Such  a  declaration, 
pressed  to  its  utmost  limits,  would  make  us  '  without  natural 
affection'  (a  mark  of  heathen  reprobation,  Rom.  i.  31),  and  would 
even  lead  us  to  break  the  fifth  commandment.     And  so  of  the 
passage  in  question ;  though  in  its  most  literal  and  general  appli- 
cation it  would  not  lead  to  consequences  so  serious  as  this :  yet  it 
would,  so  interpreted,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  provide  for 
those  of  our  own  house,  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  would  be  a  proof 
that  we  had  denied  the  faith  and  had  become  worse  than  infidels 
(i  Tim.  V.  8).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  must  consider 
our  blessed  Saviour's  exhortation  as  rather  addressed  to  His  im- 
mediate followers,  who  could  only  follow  Him  in  His  wanderings, 
and  preach  His  Gospel  in  the  world,  by  utter  abandonment  of 
houses  and  possessions,  than  as  applicable  to  all  His  disciples 
through  all  ages  of  the  Church.     And,  even  if  we  pressed  His 
words  to  their  utmost  length,  they  would  merely  be  an  injunction 
to  individuals  to  renounce  their  wealth,  not  a  rule  binding  on 
society,  that  private  wealth  should  be  confiscated,  and  only  a 
public  fund  permitted  to  exist. 

In  favour  of  that  view,  the  only  tenable  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  where  we  read  that  the  first 
believers  ^had  all  things  in  common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and 
goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need'  (Acts 
ii.  44,  45);  that  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things 
common  (Acts  iv.  32;  compare  34 — 37).   This  self-devotion  of  thft 

^  See  above,  p.  336. 
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primitive  ChriBtianB  affords  indeed  a  most  instructive  example  fiir 
all  succeeding  generations.  It  sprang  from  an  intense  feeling  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour ;  and  whilst  it  was  fervent  and 
enthusiastic^  it  was  reasonable  and  necessary.  Had  there  not  been 
self-sacrifice  among  the  rich;  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor 
of  the  flockj  whose  Uiame  was,  for  Christ's  sake,  cast  out  as  evil? 
But  even  at  this  very  time  we  find  the  right  of  the  owners  to  their 
property  fully  recognised  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  Apostles,  so 
as  abundantly  to  show,  that  no  absolute  community  of  goods  had 
been  exacted.  The  very  fact,  that  it  is  written, '  No  man  said 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,'  shows 
that  the  possessions  were  acknowledged  to  be  theirs  by  others, 
though  voluntarily  renounced  by  themselves ;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  a  voluntary  renunciation,  and  not  made  according  to  an 
obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Church.  Also  St.  Peter  said 
to  Ananias:  'Whilst  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own?  and  after 
it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?'  (Acts  v.  4).  So  that, 
before  the  property  was  sold,  the  Apostle  acknowledged  that  it  was 
of  right  the  property  of  Ananias ;  and  even  after  it  was  sold,  there 
was  no  necessity  upon  him  to  give  it  up  to  the  Apostles.  His  sin 
was,  not  in  the  retaining  of  his  goods,  but  in  pretending  to  give 
all,  and  yet  keeping  back  a  part. 

There  are  numerous  injunctions  to  provide  for  our  families 
(Acts  XX.  35;  a-Cor.  xii.  14;  i  Tim.  v.  8)— to  give  alms  (Matt.  vi. 
i;  X.  4a) — to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
(Luke  xvi.  9) — to  lay  by  in  store  as  God  prospers  us,  and  then  to 
give  (l  Cor.  xvi.  2) — to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked 
(Matt.  XXV.  35,  &c.) — ^to  call  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind 
to  our  feast  (Luke  xiv.  13) — to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity 
(Gal.  vi.  10) — ^to  distribute  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints  (Rom.  xii. 
13) — to  give  with  a  willing  mind  (2  Cor.  viii.  12),  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,  as  knowing  that  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver 
(a  Cor.  ix.  7) — to  be  given  to  hospitality  (Rom.  xii.  13) — to  use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging  (i  Pet.  iv.  9).  All 
these  precepts,  whilst  they  impose  the  strongest  obligations  to 
abundant  and  most  liberal  almsgiving,  yet  presuppose  the  existence 
of  distinct  possessions,  and  of  different  ability  to  give  in  the  diffe- 
rent members  of  the  Church.  If  all  things  were  common,  the  grace 
and  duty  of  giving  from  our  own  private  means  would  thereby  have 
become  impo^Me.  So  ^c^tL^  the  recognized  distinction  between 
master  and  servant.,  ^e  oii^\i^\xi^«c^Y^\si^^\a>^'^^ 
other  honest  and  obedient,  ^xwe%  \Xie  ^\^^t^\vRfc  ^\  ^\i5cJass^^'«s^ 
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-the  possession  of  property  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 9 ;  Col.  iv.  i ;  Philem. 
10 — 20). 

Especially,  where  the  Apostles  address  the  rich,  and  bid  them 
to  be  rich  in  good  works  and  bountiful  to  others,  they  clearly 
show,  that  there  may  be  rich  men  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
that  such  may  fulfil  their  Christian  obligations,  and  lay  up  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future  by  giving  liberally,  though  they  do  not 
sell  all  that  they  have.  For  example :  '  Charge  them  that  are  rich 
in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
•riches  .  .  .  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come'  (i  Tim.  vi. 
17 — 19).  'Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?'  (i  John  iii.  17).  'To 
-do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased'  (Heb.  xiii.  16}. 

Thus  then  Scripture  plainly  confirms  the  teaching  of  the 
Ohurch,  that  'the  goods  of  Christian  men  are  not  common  as 
touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same :'  but  yet  that 
every  man,  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  has  the  most  cogent  and  in- 
evitable obligation,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according 
to  his  abilitv.' 


^u^ 


ARTICLE    XXXIX. 


Of  a  Christian  man's  Oath, 


De  Jur^urando, 


As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swear- 
ing is  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  James  His  Apostle,  so 
we  judge,  that  Christian  Religion  doth 
not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
when  a  Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cai^se 
of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  accord- 
ing to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice, 
jadc^ent,  and  truth. 


QuEMADMODUM  juramentum  vanum  et 
temerarium  a  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Cbristcv 
et  Apostolo  ejus  Jacobo,  Christianis  bo* 
minibus  interdictum  esse,  faiemur:  it» 
Cnristianorum  religionem  minime  prohi' 
bere  censemns,  quin  jubente  magistiatii 
in  causa  fidei  et  charitatis  jurare  lioeat, 
modo  id  fiat  juxta  Prophetsa  doctrinam.  Id 
justitia,  in  judicio  et  veritate. 


Section  I.— HISTORY. 

WHEN  the  early  Christians  were  called  on  to  swear  before 
heathen  magistrates,  they  were  mostly  required  to  use 
idolatrous  oaths.  These  were  naturally  abhorred  by  them,  and 
perhaps  inclined  them  to  a  dread  of  swearing  altogether,  even  more 
than  Scripture  would  inculcate.  Thus  Tcrtullian  says,  ^  I  say 
nothing  of  perjury,  since  it  is  unlawful  even  to  swear.'^  Yet  from 
a  passage  in  his  Apology,  we  find  that  Christians  did  not  refuse 
to  take  lawful  oaths ;  though  idolatrous  oaths  they,  of  necessity, 
rejected.  Christians,  he  says,  would  not  swear  by  the  Emperor's 
genii;  for  the  genii  were  daemons;  but  by  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
peror they  were  willing  to  swear."  The  same  swearing  by  the 
safety  of  the  Emperor  [virip  7770  abirripiaq  tov  fiKTc/SEorarou  Auyou- 
arov  KfjjvaTavTi  ov)  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius.^  Vegetiiis,  who 
lived  about  a.d.  39c,  says  the  Christian  soldiers  ^  swore  bv  God, 
and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor.^* 
Nay!  Athanasius  required  of  Constantius  that  his  accusers  should 
be  put  upon  their  oaths.^  And  much  more  has  been  alleged,  in 
proof  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  refuse  legitimate  oaths  in 
legal  inquiries. 


'  *Taceo  de  perjurio,  quando  ne jurare 
quidem  liceat/ — De  Idol.  c.  il. 

-  *  Sedetjuramus,  sicut  non  per  genios 
Coeaarum,  ita  per  salutem  eorum,  quje  est 
auguBtior  omnibus  geniis.  Xescitis  genios 
dacmonas  dici  ?'  &c. — Apol.  c.  32.  See 
other  examples  of  the  like  oLjectioD,  ajh 
BiDgham,  xvi.  v\\.  1 . 

*  EpisU  ad  Moitocli.  Torcv.  \,  t^.  ^'b^. 
Colon. 


*  'Jurant  autem  per  Deum,  et  pei 
Christum,  et  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  €1 
per  majestatem  impenvtoris."' — Veget.  li' 
stituiio  Rei  MUitaris.  See  Lardner,  Vu! 
viir.  p.  479;  Cave,  Prim.  Chist.  pt.  111 
ch.  I.  p.  214. 

*  Athanas.  Apol,  ad  Constantium 
Tom.  I.  ^.  678. 
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There  was,  however,  doubtless,  much  scruple  on  the  subject 
of  swearing  among  the  ancients  generally.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
Bays  the  enlightened  Christian  will  never  perjure  himself.  And 
JK>  he  considers  it  an  indignity  for  a  Christian  to  be  put  upon 
oath,  as  disparaging  his  fidelity ;  and  that  he  will  avoid  swearing, 
Baying  only  Yea  and  Nay.*  And  Lactantius  says,  that  a  Chris- 
tian will  never  perjure  himself,  lest  he  mock  God ;  nor  indeed 
will  he  swear  at  all,  lest  he  fall  by  accident,  or  carelessly,  into 
perjury.' 

Against  idle  swearing,  swearing  by  the  creatures,  and  perjury, 
the  primitive  Church  was  very  severe.*  And  it  does  indeed 
Appear,  that  some  of  the  fathers,  led  by  the  strong  language  of 
Matt.  V.  34,  and  James  v.  1 2,  doubted  even  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  at  all ;  thinking  that  they  may  have  been  permitted  to  Jews, 
but  forbidden  to  Christians.^  The  Pelagians  took  up,  as  one  of 
their  positions,  that  a  man  must  not  swear  at  all.'  But  Augustine 
replied,  in  an  epistle  cited  in  the  last  Article.  There  he  enjoins 
to  avoid  swearing  as  much  as  possible ;  but  shows  that,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  there  was  Scriptural  ground  for  it.* 

In  later  ages,  the  Waldenses,'  the  Anabaptists,*  the  Quakers, 
and  some  other  sects,  have  held  all  oaths  unlawful.  It  is  against 
the  Anabaptists  probably,  that  this  Article,  as  well  as  the  last,  is 
specially  directed. 


Section  II.— SCRIPTURAL  PROOF. 

IT  is  probably  an  admitted  fact  that  oaths  were  lawful  under  the 
old  Testament.    This  Article  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  (iv.  2):  'Thou  shalt  swear.  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in 
judgment,  and  in  righteousness.'  The  only  prohibition  was  against 
false  swearing,  or  swearing  by  false  gods.®     It  seems  likely  that 


^  Stromal,  vii.  8,  p.  86 1.     Potter. 

'  '  Uic  non  pejerabit,  ne  Deum  ludi- 
brio  habeat ;  Bed  ne  jurabit  quidem ;  ne 
ijuando,  vel  necessitate,  vel  consuetadine, 
in  perjuriam  cadat.' — Iiactant.  Bpitome, 

c,  6. 

»  Bingham,  xvi.  vii.  5—8. 

*  So  Ghrysostom,  HomU,  xv.  in  Qent- 

jin;  HomU.  viil  in  Act.;  Theodoret.  in 

£ap.  IV.  Jertmia  /   Theophyi,  in  cap.  v. 

McUth.,  kc.    See  Suicer  8.  v.  Spxat,  Tom* 

/7,  p.  510, 


*  Augustin.  0pp.  Tom.  11.  p.  542. 

^  Epiit.  157,  Tom.  11.  p.  559.  The 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Christians  on 
swearing  are  fully  discussed  by  Cave^ 
Prim.  Chrittianity,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  112; 
and  Bingham,  xvi.  vii.  See  also  Suicer, 
as  above. 

7  Mosheim,  Cent.  xn.  pt  ii.  ch.  v.  1 1. 

^  Ibid.  Cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pt.  ii.  ch. 
m.  16. 

•  The  TbiriL  Ortx^^^^^^^^'^^  Y^^^Q^^ 

a  prohibition  ol^^ityarj.  ^TVtfsa^VAn.TwR. 
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the  Jews  tomewliat  abused  this  pennissiou^  and  were  rather  free 
in  their  use  of  oaths,  and  of  the  name  of  the  Ahnighty  on  trivial 
occasions.  Accordingly  some  strict  and  ascetic  sects  among  them 
were  led  to  the  opposite  extent  of  refusing  to  take  an  oath  under 
any  circumstances.^  If  the  Jews  were  thus  profane  and  careless 
in  swearing,  we  can  readily  see  the  olgect  of  our  Sayiour's  denun- 
ciation of  rash  oaths.  There  are  obvious  and  very  great  dangers 
in  a  habit  of  this  kind.  If,  on  every  trivial  occasion,  we  have 
recourse  to  an  oath  for  attestation ;  it  will  almost  necessarily 
follow  that  we  shall  lightly  regard  an  ordinary  assertion,  and  that 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  itself  will  be  less  revered.  Hence  such 
swearing  must  foster  a  spirit  of  untruthfulness.  And  again,  the 
readily  bringing  into  common  conversation  the  most  sacred  name 
of  Gk)d  must  necessarily  lead  to  irreverence  and  impiety.  What 
can  be  more  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  these  two 
habits  of  falsehood  and  irreverence  ? 

Now  it  seems  very  apparent,  that  it  is  this  evil  habit,  which 
our  Lord  condemns.  The  Jews  appear  to  Iiave  satisfied  them- 
selves, that  they  might  swear  as  much  as  they  chose  if  they  did 
not  forswear  themselves.  But  our  Lord,  enforcing  the  spirit,  not 
merely  the  letter,  of  the  commandment,  tells  them  not  to  swear 
at  all;  and  enjoins  that  iu  their  common  discourse,  they  should 
only  say  yea  and  nay ;  as  more  than  this  can  come  only  from  the 
evil  one ;  ''Eorcu  Sc  o  Xoyoc  viaCfV  vai  vat,  ov  ov'  ro  Se  irepitraov 
TovTiov  eK  Tov  wovtipov  iariv  (Matt.  v.  37).  The  very  words  used 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  show,  that  it  is  to  common 
conversation,  that  the  precept  applies.  St.  James's  words  (James 
V.  1 2)  arc  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  our  Lord's,  that  the  former 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  latter. 

So  far  then  we  sec  the  great  evil  of  profane  swearing,  and  of 
solemn  asseverations  on  unimportant  occasions.  All  such  are 
strictly  forbidden  by,  and  thoroughly  opposed  to,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

But  on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  and  especially  in 
courts  of  justice,  we  have  new  Testament  authority  for  believing 
that  oaths  are  lawful  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Jews.    Our  Lord 


lift  np  the  oame  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to 
falsehood,'   i.e.    Thou    Bhalt    not    swear 


Some  interpret  it  as  the  LXX,  irl  fta- 
raiffiy  for  a  ligJU  and  vain  purpose.    But 


falsely  by  Him.    « To  Uke  or  lift  up  the    .  «lb  is  consUntiy  used  of /oWiood.    See 
name  of  God'  is  TiBcvieaUox^^U^  \a  >ss««w  \  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  .  p^^  ^jj 

most  probably  mewia  *iox  «.  ^»\m3i\wsA'  ^  ^««^V  Tit  B.  1  ,\i^,  xv  ^.  v-.. 
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Himself  was  adjured  by  the  High  Priest^  and  instead  of  refusing 
to  plead  to  such  an  adjuration^  He  answered  immediately/  This 
one  argument  seems  a  host  in  itself.  Our  Lord  consented  to  be 
put  upon  His  oath.  Oaths  therefore  before  a  civil  tribunal  cannot 
be  forbidden  to  His  disciples.  St.  Paulj  frequently^  in  very  weighty 
matters^  calls  God  to  witness^  which  is  essentially  taking  an  oath. 
See  Bom.  ix.  i ;  i  Cor.  xv.  31  ;  2  Cor.  i.  18,  23,  xi.  10,  31, 
xii.  19 ;  Gal.  i.  20;  Phil.  i.  8.  This  is  St.  Augustine's  argument 
against  the  Pelagians ;  though  he  says  truly^  that  we  must  not 
swear  carelessly^  because  St.  Paul  swore  when  there  was  good 
reason  for  swearing.  Again^  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(iii.  1 1^  vi.  16^  17)^  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  swearing;  and^ 
in  the  latter  passage^  the  Apostle  compares  God's  swearing  with 
the  swearing  common  among  men^  saying,  '  Men  verily  swear  by 
the  greater ;  and  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  the  end  of  all  strife' 
(Heb.  vi.  16).  With  this  we  ought  to  compare  Matt,  xxiii.  16 — 
22.     See  also  Bev.  x.  6. 

Weighing  then  all  that  has  been  said  above,  very  strong^as 
our  Lord's  and  St.  James's  language  against  oaths  may  be;  it  yet 
seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that  it  is  directed  against  vain,  trivial, 
and  thoughless  swearing,  but  not  against  that  legal  confirming 
of  the  truth  by  a  solemn  attestation  in  the  sight  of  God,  which 
was  commanded  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself  submitted  to  before  Caiaphas ;  and  which  the  example  of 
the  Apostles,  and  their  general  language  on  the  subject^  seem  not 
only  to  permit,  but  to  sanction  also,  if  not  to  enjoin.  In  short, 
profane  swearing  is  altogether  forbidden  to  Christians ;  but  reli- 
gious attestation  upon  oath  seems  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  necessary 
and  admitted  as  lawful. 


1  The  high  prieat  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64)  said  i^opKl^  <re  ifarA  toO  OeoO  roO  fwrrof : 
a  form  equivalent  to  putting  a  witness  on  bis  oath,  in  the  most  solemn  possible 


manner. 


CATALOGUE 

OF   A 

FEW  PRINCIPAL  FATHERS,  COUNCILS,  ETC. 
WITH  THEIR  PROBABLE  DATES. 


A.D. 

Clemens  Romanus 70  al.  96 

Ignatius 107 

Polycarp 108 

Papias 116 

Justin  Martyr 147 

Irenieus 180 

Clemens  Alexandrinus 194 

Tertullian 200 

Origen 230 

Cyprian •     .     .  250 

Lactantius 306 

Eusebius  of  Cffisaroii 315 

Council  of  Nice.     1 325 

Atbanasius 350 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem 350 

Hilary  of  Poictiers 350 

Basil  of  Ccesarea 370 

Gregory  Nazianzen 370 

Gregory  Nyssen 370 

Epiphanius 370 

Ambrose 374 

First  Coimcil  of  Constantinople.     II 381 

Jerome 390 

John  Chrysostom 398 

Augustine 398 

Cyril  of  Alexandria 412     , 

Isidore  of  Pelusium 412 

Theodoret 423 

Hilary  of  Aries ^^^ 

Council  ofEpheaus.     Ill .,*••••     ^^^ 
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YioentiiiB  LirinensiB • 4M 

Prosper  of  Aquitaine 440 

Socrates 440 

Sozomen 44(^ 

Leo  L    Pope .    .     .    .     : 440 

Cotmcil  of  ChaloedoiL    IV. 451 

Gelaaua    Pope 4M 

Second  Council  of  Constantinople.    Y. 55S 

Gregory  the  Great.    Pope 590 

Third  Council  of  Constantinople.    YL 681 

Venerable  Bede 701 

Johannes  Damaacenns -.     .     .-   786 

Paschasius  Radbert MO 

Batramn  or  Bertram 810 

^Ifric,  Archbishop  of  York 1000 

Berengarius 1050 

Theophylact 1077 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux 1115 

Peter  Lombard 1141 

Thomas  Aquinas 1255 

Council  of  Constance 1414  to  141S 

Council  of  BaaU 1431  to  1443 

Council  of  Florence  .     i 1439 

Martin  Luther 1517 

Council  of  Trent 1545  to  156S 
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AbsolutioD,  pee  SticrameniSi  584,  &c.... 
Excommunication f  764,  &c....Con«ecrre- 
Hon  of  BitJiopSf  783,  784,  d. 

AnthropoinorphiteR,  heresy  of  the,  13, 
Scripturally  refuted,  29. 

Apocrypha,  see  Scriptures  Holy,  181,  &c. 

Articles,  see  JUformationf  6*  11... and 
under  individaal  Artt.  passim. 

Ascension  of  Christ,  predicted,  related,  and 
importance  of  typically  declared,  in 
Scripture,  103,  104.  See  also  Resur- 
rectum. 

Baptism,  Art.  xxvn.  613-676.  Difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  regeneration  is 
the  grace  of  baptism,  never  separated 
from  it  unless  in  case  of  impenitent  reci- 
pients. . .  a  difference  not  wholly  owing  to 
different  views  of  predestination,  613, 
613.  Baptism  an  embracing  the  service 
of  God;  natural  expectation  therefore 
that  He  would  furnish  us  with  strength 
for  it — Covenant  of  grace  made  by  God, 
in  Christ,  with  man — terms  given  us — 
baptism  form:il  act  of  admission  into 
covenant... and  the  engrafting  also  into 
the  Church  :  613,  614.  Baptism  gua- 
rantees a  spiritual  change,  but  a  moral 
change  must  be  the  result  of  the  soars 
profiting  by  the  spiritual  change — 
Hooker,  Waterland,  Bethell,  (note) — 
Term  'Baptismal  Regeneration'  war- 
ranted— yet  baptized  persons  may  be 
practicaily  unregenerate — Absence  of 
practical  results  accounted  for :  615-17 
(and  620).  Relative  holiness  of  baptized 
persons,  even  when  not  personally  sanc- 
tified, 6 1 7,  6 1 8.  Different  cases  of  adult 
(618)  and  infant  recipients,  618-630. 

Scriptural  evidence  for  truth  of  doc- 
trine, as  here  defined,  of  Baptism,  631- 
641.  Light  on  the  subject  from  old 
Testament,  and  Jewish  rites  and  lan- 
guage— Circumcision — Baptism  of  pros- 
elytes— types  of  baptism:  631-623. 
Baptism  considered  as  admitting  us  to 
a  covenant — difference  between  Mosaic 
covenant  of  works  and  Christian  cove- 
nant of  grace — Questions  and  answers 
at  baptism — Promises  made  therein  by 
God  :  623-638.  Baptism  considered  as 
admitting  to  tlte  Church,  which  is  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  Family  of  God,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghosiy  628-632.  RegeneraHfrn, 
the  specisU  grace  of  Baptism... identified  ^ 


with  conversion  or  renovation  amorg^ 
the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists,  still' 
more  among  the  Arminians... conse- 
quently denied  by  them  to  exist  except 
in  such  as  have  attained  to  a  state  of 
true  sanctification ..  A  figurative  term .. . 
has  been  variously  applied  in  various 
languages... glowing  language  of  the 
fathers  might  make  it  easy  to  suppose 
regeneration  certainly  involved  sancti- 
fication  of  heart— Schoolmen  followed 
their  language  to  its  consequences — 
Original  signification  of  '  regeneration* 
thus  became  augmented — Regenera- 
tion, twofold  signification  of,  as  used 
either  of  the  time  of  bjpstowal  of  new- 
creating  grace,  or  of  the  time  of  hearty 
reception  of  it — Scripture  passages 
seeming  to  differ  thus  reconciled  :  632- 
636.  Objections  considered  (and  an- 
swered) drawn  from  hypothesis  of  re- 
generation being  equivalent  to  moral 
change... from  high  Calvinistic  views 
of  irresistibility  and  indefectibility  of 
grace..;from  alleged  undue  substitution 
of  baptism  for  faith... from  supposed 
inconsistency  of  any  grace  before  bap- 
tism with  gift  of  regeneration  in  bap- 
tism...from  disparagement  of  outward 
ordinances — Difficulty  from  difference 
of  result  of  gift  of  Gkxl's  Spirit  in  Bap- 
tism, best  acknowledged  insoluble  by 
us ;  not  solved  in  Scripture  :  636-641. 
General  view  of  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion held  by  the  Fathers ;  that  conver- 
sion of  heart  did  not  accompany  bap'^ 
tism  when  unworthily  received  or  not 
duly  profited  by,  but  that  remission  of 
sins  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  were 
promised  to  accompany  baptism,  and 
that  that  grace,  if  yielded  to  and  cul- 
tivated, would  regenerate  the  soul  y 
hence  they  assigned  the  name  of  rege- 
neration to  that  Sacrament,  and  Eome- 
timee  spoke  as  if  regeneration  were 
tied  to  it,  yet  when  explaining  them-^ 
selves  accurately  showed  that  tbey  did 
not  hold  that  the  Sacrament  worked 
ex  opere  operato :  Quotations,  &c.  in 
proof,  from  Apostolic  fathers  down  to 
Augustine— difference  between  him  and 
Calvin  :  641  654.  Council  of  Trent — 
Luther  ;  Zuingle  •,  C«iN\\i  \ — ■"^li,^^^ 
Keformen — Ctuwnvw  wcA'Ki>C5\e^--^^x- 
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Mid  hma  Jewiib  uaiogiM:  6]i-6;^ 
EvidMiM  from  fkthet^  giniiff  enrj 
naaon  to  bdioT*  it  praotiMd  &om  the 
Taiy  fint,  674-676.     Be«  SatramenU, 

BUliop,  HM  Minitlry  tn  lAe  CangnjiBtio''t 

Both  Kud*,  Art.  SIX.  p.  73a.  No  pa- 
tiiitio  Mithority  Jbr  withdrnwing  tbe 
cmp  from  tba  litv  ;  thii  aoknowlodpd 
b;  Um  mora  oudid  Somaa  CUhoUsi— 
aipTMi  p»tr(atM  toatinm;,  M>d  Un- 
Du^  of  anoiMit  Utointf,  tbow  that  in 
UM  Mrij  agw  both  dmoiti  wara  ad- 
iuuuit«rad  kliko  to  olargj  and  Uilf, 
•nd  miniitand  iaparatelj.  Dot  by  dip- 
piog  the  bread  in  (be  onp^  *  M'tou 
uilfodaced  by  npaistmaD,  aad  ttill 
eontinnln^  in  the  Hatlan  ^urcLea — 
Withlioldmg  of  the  onii  oomwotad  vilh 
tTUkubotan^tlMi . .  .greatly  compluDed 
of  by  early  Reform  era...  established  by 
Council  of  Conataace,  and  CoddcH  of 
IVent  ...  rejected  by  all  Rofarmed 
Cburchea  ;   731-734.     Scriptural  proof 

of  the  tloctrine  uf  thli  Art Seriooa 

question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  muti- 
lated SacTBJUBiit ;  though  receivera  in 
faith  anil  ignorance  may  receive  the 
full  blessing  :  7,^4-73^1. 

Calvinism,  the  five  jioints  of,  see  Prtdatx- 
nation,  394,  n. 

Canaa  of  &ripCure,  see  S(npturea  Boly, 

146.  Ac. 

CnnoDization  Romish,  tee  Purgatory,  i^. 

Capital  Punishments,  see  Civil  Magit- 
tTata.ii'.. 

Church,  the  (Art.  ."iix,  444I,  distinct 
definition  of,  especinlly  called  for  at  the 
lieformation,  444,  (450,  451].  Churob, 
how  descrihed  and  spoken  of  by  the 
Fathers,  444-448  ...  their  statements 
mostly  not  logically  definitive,  but  prac- 
tical and  devotional,  448.  Church  not 
exactly  defined,  though  distioguished 
by  tiUes,  in  the  Creeds,  44S,  449... 
called  C'alliolic  in  all  the  Creeds,  and 
throughout  the  wridnga  of  the  Fathers 
— probable  origin  and  subsequent  usage 
of  the  term,  449.  Catholicity  periUed 
by  schism  betweeu  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  yet  more  by  giadunl 
corruption  in  Western  Church,  449, 
450.  Difficulties  attendant  on  separa- 
tion of  foreign  Reformera  from  Cimrch 
of  Kome;  the  part  of  ouronn  Ri-form- 
ets  less  liiSicult :  450.  Church,  deh- 
Ditions  of,  by  foTEign  ami  Y.Q^t^  %«- 
formera— Our  An.  XlX-  coiiftnfA  \ti 
conaideratioii  ol  Ito  mslbU  Omwiv— -no 
special  slluwon  to  out  titTOTit»r«»\n4\*- 
tiiiction  of  »\BiVi\e  a.-niimNwiUeC'ttii 


451-454.    duutii  of  B 


of  lbs  Uoireml  Chomh  of  ( 
VUm  of  Befbrmen  on  thia  auUBot: 
4S4-458-  SariptaiiBl  maairing  of  CSumk 
ioveatigatad,  458-460.  Seriptunl  piDof 
of  itatMiunls  «r  Art.  xo.,  that  lbs 
Chnrdi  it  a  titibla  body  id  balisran 
(thU  not  ineontfatat  with  balirf  oT 
exiateooa  oCtbeiiiTidbIeChnTo)4...thnt 
in  it  the  pure  Word  of  God  i*  held  and 
preadMd...and  the  BaonnMota  dulr 
miniitered  aoooniiDg  to  Chriita  ocdl- 
nauoe :  460-465.  A  minlitiT  biolndad 
in  the  dBOnition  of  thia  Art,  (aaa  Art. 
xxxiu.)  466,  467.  What  defsetiTa- 
neaa  in  onlinalioii,  &a,  la  daatrrutiva 
of  Chnroh-eiiilanaa  in  other  ootniaa- 


Bnme ;   novatttea  and  heterodoxioa  m 
tbe  CiMd  of  Pope  Pina  IV.,  or  of  Uw 
Cooncil  of  Trent,  46;,  468. 
CThnrch,  anthority  of  tbe.  Art.  XX.  469. 

Disputes  ooncerning  Srst  clause  of  this 
Art. — one  portion  however  of  it  ex- 
pressed, ArL  xxxiv.,  the  other  vir- 
tually contained  in  latter  part  of  this ; 
469,  470,  (473).  Church- Authority, 
views  of  tbe  i'atheia  reBpoctin§..,of  the 
Reformera  in  general, ..of  the  EogUih 
Hefoimers  ;  470473.  Scriptural  proof 
that  the  Church  is  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ,  474. .. has  powerto  decree 
riles  and  ceremonies,  47,5,  476. ..has 
authority  in  oontnjversies  of  faith,  47IS- 
47S.  Such  authority,  however,  judicial, 
not  legislative — Limitations  aasigned  to 
it  in  the  Art. :  47«-48o.  Privatr  Jnlg- 
iitcnr,  rightiy  aniierstood,  not  intdrfereil 
with  by  this  Art.  480,  n. 
Civil  Magistnttes,  Art.  xxxvii.,  7E6. 
SuprtMicg  0/  lite  Cromn,  ;86-8oj. 
Hie  proper  relation  between  tbe  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  a  moet  difficult  ques- 
tion—Direct  antagonism  for  the  first 
three  huiidredyeara  between  the  Chuioh 
and  the  world— Christiana  from  the 
&rsC  ohcdieut  subjects  in  things  com- 
patible with  religion,  but  kept  aloof,  is 
far  as  poBsitjle,  from  heatbenisDi :  7S6, 
;8;.  Revolution  produced  by  acces- 
sion and  cnveraioii  of  Constanune,  and 
bis  removal  of  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium—Cona  tan  tine,  tliough  unabhj  to 
assume  asacerdotalfunctioD  intheChria- 
Church  (aa  heathen  Emjkerors  had 
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nastical  mattera,  and  influoDce  in  the 
Church... greater  in  the  East,  because 
there  was  the  seat  of  government ;  con- 
sequent degeneracy(tbere  is  little  doubt) 
of  jBastem  Church  :  787-789.  Different 
state  of  things  in  the  West,  especially 
from  absence  of  seat  of  government— 
Power  of  the  clergy  from  their  position, 
rights,  &o. — Churchmen  of  the  fourth 
century  opposed  the  only  available  bar- 
rier to  imperial  t3nranny — The  Church 
subsequently  the  one  great  antagonist 
of  feudal  oppression  :  789-791.  Bishop 
of  Rome,  from  the  earhest  times  the 
most  important  prelate  in  the  West... 
derived    additional    importance    from 
many    causes  ...  the    most    important 
person  in  the  city  on  the  absence  of  the 
iCmperor — By  degrees  primaq/  became 
supremacy — Bome  the  civil  centre  of 
Barope,   the   Ecclesiastical    centre  of 
Christian  Europe — Power  of  the  Pope 
a  happy  counterpoise  to  that  of  sove- 
reigns ;  the  Church  as  an  united  body 
disposed  to  look  to  one  visible  head — 
£vil  consequences  of  this,  yet  not  all  evil 
— Papal  authority,  not  merely  spiritual, 
but  political;    becomes  an   intolerable 
tyranny — grievances  felt  by  bishops, 
and  still  more  by  kings :  791,  792. 

The  Reformation  a  reaction  from  this 
state  of  things,  as  well  as  a  throwing  off 
corruptions  of  faith... viewed  by  differ- 
ent persons  according  to  their  respective 
feelings  and  interests. — Proceedings  of, 
and  urder,  Henry  YIII. — *  Head  of  the 
Church'  ascribed  to  him  as  a  title — Op- 
position to  such  ascription — contest  and 
different  opinions  as  to  meaning  of  the 
term — Cranmer*s  exposition  of  it — ^The 
title  offensive  to  many... after  abolition 
by  Mary  not  restored  by  Elizabeth — 
*  Government'    thenceforward    substi- 
tuted for  'Headship' — Authorised  for- 
mularies (especially  this  Art.)  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  explanatory  of  the  mean- 
ings attached  to  this  authority  :  793- 
796.     Convocation  in  reign  of  James  L 
agree  on  Canons  of  1603. — Principle 
therein  enunciated,  present  charter  of 
union  between  Church  and  State,  this ; 
that  the  sovereign  is  entitled  to  the 
ancient  pririleges  of  devout  princes  in 
Scripture,  of  Christians  Emperors  in 
primitive  times,  and  of  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  England  before  the  times  of 
Papal  domination.    This  claim  should 
seem  both  scriptural  and  catholic — Ob- 
jections urged,  from  dissimilarity  of  the 
Jewish  National  to  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church;   from  sacredness  attached  to 
Jewish  Kings,  distinctively,  as  God's 
special  vicegerents ;  from  the  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  Charch  of  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  Emperors,  and  of  the 
ixmoexioB  of  religion  with  the  State;... 
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and  answered :  796-799.  Supremacy  of 
the  sovereign  almost  necessarily  follows 
from  recognition  of  the  propriety  of  a 
connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
and  simultaneous  denial  of  Papal  supre- 
macy— ^The  sovereign  undertakes  no- 
thing belonging  to  the  office  of  the 
ministers  of   Christ,    but    in  matters 
of  external  polity  claims  the  r^ht  of 
legislation;   willingly  allowed  by  us — 
Supremacy  of  the  Crown  not  arbitrary ; 
everything  in  England  limited  by  law — 
No  snuill  difficulty  of  late  arising  and 
increasing  from  the  supremacy  becom- 
ing virtually  a  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
which  unhappily  is  not  a  supremacy  of 
the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England — 
Speculations  on  the  future  vain;  true 
hope,  and  real  dangers  of  the  Church, 
800-802.     Supremticy  of  the  BUhop  of 
Rome,  803-826.    Most  extensive  and 
important     subject,     802.        Alleged 
grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  supreme 
authority  rests:      I.    That  supremacy 
over  the  universal  Church  was  given  to 
St.  Peter — Answered  ;   a  certain  prio- 
rity  among  the  Apostles    readily  ad- 
mitted...but  not  as  involving  primacy 
of  power,  or  pre-eminence  of  jurisdic- 
tion:   Scriptural  proofs  and   patristic 
statements  in  opposition  to  claim  of  su- 
premacy ;  passages  of  Scripture  alleged 
in  favour  of  the  claim  shown  not  to 
warrant    the     Romanist     conclusion ; 
patristic  testimonies  against  correctness 
of   the   Romanist  interpretation;   no- 
thing more  to  be  fairly  made  of  the  case 
than  that  St.  Peter  was  primus  inter 
pares:  803-811.     II.  That  St.  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Romo— Answered ;    an 
early  tradition  indeed  that  he  was  so,  but 
this  on  historical  investigation  found  to 
have  very  slender  foundation — ^The  ques- 
tion decided  in  the  negative  on  examina- 
tion of  Scripture  passages  and  patristic 
statements — No  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome,  but  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  in  any 
proper  sense  Bishop  of  Rome :  81 1-8 16. 
III.  That  St.  Peter's  supremacy  is  in- 
herited by  his  successors,  the  Bishops  of 
Rome — ^Answered;   the  two  precedinc^ 
positions  being  disproved,  this  must  fall 
with  them;  but  further, whatever  priority 
St.  Peter  had  among  the  AposUes  was 
personal,    not   official — Supremacy    of 
Rome  not  admitted  at  6rst ;  its  rise  and 
progress  traceable,  and  easily  accounted 
for;    historical    confirmation    of    this 
view  of  the  case:    817-822.      Special 
ground  on  which  the  Pope  claims  juris- 
diction  in  England  ;  i.e.  that  England 
was  in   the   Patriarchate  of  Rome — 
Questions  as  to  rise  of  P^\t\^cc^<^^^ 
and  exlent  ol  W\^'R«TQ»ai  '^^X.fvo.T^SoaXft 
— Good  ptool  \.\iaX  *m  ^iwcVj  ^%«»  vN.  ^«^ 
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not  oompriM  Britain— Britiih  Chiinli 
motMvtr  of  TW7  Mi^arigin,  ud  m- 
Jmowladgiiig  m  obodmsa  to  ttw  Fopa 
—A  C9iaro£  In  Bntaln,  wd  ChrirtiMU 


,  fiom  wUeh  oitlr 
1  taj  tMMDaUa 


of  ft  nation  vonld  not 

vol*a  tnproma  joiiadiotion   onr  it — 

Clum  to  luoh  ft  ioriidiotiou  orar  Britain 

.  on  the  part  of  1^  Bi^wn  of  Borne  nn- 
fonndad  and  unoaoonioil,  and  t^JMtiMl 
of  it  not  teWiimitio ;  8ii-8ij. 
jCapitid  Pmiiikmatt,  not  uniTeimllj 
unlftwfol ;  lftwfDln«n  oC  Boripbml 
anthori^  ibr:  8>S,  816.  Wart, 

Mrviog  in,  at  tlw  sammundmnt  of  th« 
IfapMiate,  InwftafaMM  at,  allomd  bj 
car$  Cbriitinui,  and  ptovadftom  Horip- 
ture,  and  eondamnatioo  of  all  Wftrahown 
to  bo  BnibaiidBd,  8i6«iS. 

Cleigy,  NO  UMttrt  of  At  Qm^rtgalioii, 
542- 


(5;8. 

Conlirnia^oii,  ue  SacramtnU,  f.it. 

.Consecration  of  Biahopa  and  Mioiltera, 
Art  sixvl.,  779.  Ordiaal,  tbo,  various 
iHtrticuiunrespectiDic,  frumEdwiirdVI. 
to  Cbarles  IL,  779,  780. 

Object  of  tbe  Art.  to  meet  objecUotia 
— Objection    of   Romanists,    tbat  tlie 
Ordinal  lacks   certain  essential  cere- 
monies—Ana  wereil  ;  nmther  Scripture   ■ 
gives  authority  forthefonni  tbuiorged   1 
:ui  essential,  nor  do  we  find  B.uthorit;   ■ 
for  tbem  in  customs  of  tbe  primittTe   ' 
Cburch — ^ObjeetioD  that  Bisbopa  oonse-  | 
crated    according    to    the   Onlinal   of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth  were    Dot   I 
rightly  cDDseorated,  because  the  words  I 
of  consecration  did  not  necessarily  ap-  I 
]ily  10  a  £ishop,.,sbowu  to  be  futile:    | 
7H1,  781.     Objection  of  Puritans,  and 
many    well-meaning   Christians  since 
them,    to   our   use  of  Christ's    words,    < 
'Receive  tbe  Holy  Ghost. ..Whose  BUia    | 
thou  dost  foigiTe,  tbey  are  forgiven,"    ■ 
&c. — Argument  of  objectors  that  the 
jiower  of  remitting  and  tetainiog  sins   I 
was  mimculous,  and  confined   ta   tbe    ! 
Apostles — Ansn-ered  ;  taeh  power,  of  i 
that  higher  kind  never  giren  to  mere 
man — the  only  anthonty  conveyed  by  1 
our  Lord  to  His  Gist  ministers  was  the    ! 
power  of  the  keys,  to  admit  men  into  { 
tbe  Church  or  kingdom,  exclude  tbem   j 
from  it,  w«ote  tiieiu  to  il^This  power  ' 
committed  Vt  t\ie  CWti^  u  il  \kA']  ,  ^ 
and  more  particMXaAj  W  \iot  "SAm^ 
and  PreabjlBCT— axi4  leca^tatm  a^  *i>" 
poner  onlj  awmt  \rj  &o  «orta  rf  o': 
OrdiDftUon    Keryvoc— A.ts^.iQ«'»^ 


man  ouuiot  bsataw  Gofa  Spiii^  and 
that  tbe daim  to  do m  bproliiaa — Ao- 
awerad ;  tb«  gUt  «f  tlw  Ho^  S^rit  n- 
oordad  Jotm  sz.  not  HI*  paaondf 
MBOti^iog  inflnanac^  not  tha  ndneo- 
lona  button  of  Hm Spirit,  bateridantly 
tha  oi^iningnMB  of  a«d  ;  this  be- 
UavMl  bj  the  Chnrah  to  flow  down  dboEt 
ft«m  the  ordaining  Sturit  (wbaraaa«Tsr 
ordination,  appmntM  by  Ohrist  aa  the 
means  of  raoMving  it,  is  rigliUr  mimt- 
t«i«d},  to  oonatitnta  tha  oidauiadpcnM 
tniljra  nunistar  of  Cbriit — DifloraoM 
between  ordination  bj  Chiiat  TTim— W; 
and  bj  Bidiopa ;  and  daly  raoopuMd 
byns:  783-785, 


s«a  Atplisst,  631,  An. 

ConndU,  Q«nanl,  anihority  i^;  Ait.  xn. 
4B1.  Judgment  of  the  Catholio  Cbni^ 
of  great  vaiua  and  iuportanoe— How  to 
bo  givant  481,  481.  Jewish  Sanhadiim 
— Firtt  Osnenl  Chriatian  Conndl,  n 
called  by  some,  at  Jeruealem— Pro- 
vincial Synods  —  First  four  geuenl 
Councils ;  of  Nice,  ConstnnUnople, 
EpbesUB,  Chnlcedon— Two  subsequint 
general  Couiicila  of  Cons  tan  tinople — 
Tbese  six  only  (the  first  four  mere  uni- 
versally eateemod)  acknowledged  u 
geoerAl  by  tbo  univeraal  Church,  thonjli 
■ume  others  by  the  Greek  ChurSi, 
many  by  the  Latio  ;  ^  Hi,  4  S+.  GenenJ 
Councils,  why  not  belil  in  tha  Gnt  three 
centuries... tbe  result  of  peculiar  eri' 
genoies..  could  only  {in  fnctl  be  sum- 
monedbya  power  which  oould  command 
■jmtral  obedieuce,  i.t.  the  Emperor; 
therefora  could  not  be  assembled  by  tbg 
Pope — Universality  of  attendance,  how, 
only,  now  conceivably  to  be  ionired: 
484-486.  No  assurance  of  infallibililj 
to  Councils — Uuiveraal  Cburch  only, 
assured  that  tbe  gales  of  hell  abaJl  not 
prevwl  against  it.. .never  yet.  perhars 
nsver  possibly,  represented  perfectly  by 
any  Synod— Sug^eeted  pMsibility  ot 
major  part  of  the  Church  being  for  a 
time  in  error— FaulW  of  Synoda  :  486. 
488.  Synods,  use  of.. .really  general 
and  of  universal  authority  ooly  by  re- 
cognitioQ  and  approval  by  tbe  Calhotii: 
Church  :  489,  490.  Errors  of  general 
{i.e.  passing  for  general)  Councils,  490, 
491.— Rec^itioDS  of  first  four  Goneni 
Coundls  by  Emperors — How  Isr  ded- 
■iona  of  Gouncila  are  rec^vad  by  Be- 
formed  Church  of  England:  491,  □. 

Creeds,  the  Throe,  Art.  vm.  m. 
Creeds,  probable  origin  of,  in  Bapttsmsl 
«mfe»»iia  of  fiiith... originally  ^ef... 
i-tt  MQ  'nwA\ono.  .„^j»iSjsjiii^  vbIiu^hI  to 


brdin»ti0Q    Keryvoc-A.ts^at*^'^  tow-  \ 
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jtnthoritative  standard,  though  with  di- 
Tenity  of  expression,  apparent  from 
language  of  early  Christian  writers — 
Meaning  of  'Symbolum,*  the  oom- 
moneet  name  of  the  Creed,  obscure — 
word  Creed,  whence  derived :  211,  113. 
Creeds  AposUei,  the ;  traditional  ac- 
counts of  its  havinff  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Apostles,  fabuE>us  or  improbable — 
Apostolic,  however,  as  containing  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  in 
substance  used  by  the  Church  even  from 
their  times  —  Form  mainly  the  same 
probably  used  by  them — Not  oonmiitted 
to  writing — Apostles'  Creed  probably 
so  called  as  being,  mainly,  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  only  Western 
Church  undeniably  founded  by  an 
Apostle :  213*115. 

Cfreed,  Nieene,  the  ;  original  form  as 
recited  to  the  Council  of  Nice  by  Euse- 
biu8...enlarged  by  the  Council  to  coun- 
teract Arianism... received  by  the  whole 
-Church... various  representations  of  it, 
how  to  be  accounted  for:  115-118. 
Enlargement  of  Nieene  Creed  by  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  nearly  agreeing 
with  Nioene  Creed  as  given  by  Epi- 
phanius  —  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
confirmed  by  Council  of  Ephesus... in- 
troduced into  Liturgies  of  Eastern, 
then  of  Western  Churches  (addition  of 
^Filioque,'  see  ProcestUm,  115):  118, 
919. 

Cfreed,  St.  J^notiiM*;... original  ob- 
scure...formerly  by  many  erroneously 
believed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Athanarius  —  Critical    inquiries    into 
authorship  of  it — Waterland's  strong 
arguments  to  prove  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  A.D.  419,  the  writer — ^External 
proofii — Internal    evidences — probably 
called  Athanasius*  because  deariy  ex- 
pressing the  doctrines  defended  by  him : 
110-114.     Value  of  the  Creed  as  op- 
posed to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation —  Defence  of,  or  apo- 
]oaj   for,    the    damnatory   clauses — 
Notice  of  various  errors  opposed  by  the 
principal  clauses  of  this  Creed :  115- 
118.  The  Three  Creeds  of  Art  vm.  in 
their  original  languages,  118-130. 
I>esoent  into  Hell;    Art  lu.  78.     Hell 
here,  as  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  cor- 
responds to  Hade$   (not  to  Grehenna), 
78,  79.    Use  of  the  word  Hades  among 
the  Greeks,  79... among  the  Jews,  80... 
among  the  Christians,  81,  83.  Wliatto 
be  learned  from  the  Scripture  of  the 
state  of  the  departed,  81-85. ..of  ^^ 
meaning  of  the  word  Hades,    85,  86. 
Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  not  an  an- 
cient Art  in  the  Creeds,  86.     Accepted, 
however;  as  an  article  of  faith  by  aU  the 
earlier  &Uben;  tome  of  their  testi- 
jnoDiM  quoted;  asserted  by  them  in 


refutation  of  Arian  and  Apollinarian 
denial  of  existeDce  of  a  human  Soul  in 
Christ :  87,  88.      Scriptural  proof  of, 
88,  89.     Object  of,  89-97.     Belief  that 
the  Spirit,  or  Soul,  of  Christ  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
almost  universal    among   the    earlier 
Christians,  90.     Different  opinions  on 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  preaching ;  in 
ancient,  and  in  more  modem,  times  ; 
90-93.     Scriptural  consideration  of  the 
end  of  Christ*s    Descent   into  Hell-^ 
Bishop  Horsley's  Sermon,  on  I  Pet  iii. 
18,  19 :  94-97. 
Election,  see  Predestination,  418,  &c. 
Excommunication ;    Art.   xxxin.     762. 
Cutting  off  from  the  people,  an   old 
Testament  punishment... appears  in  ge- 
neral to  have  meant  death ;  but  under- 
stood by  later  Jews  of  excommunication, 
of  which  they  had  three  kinds,  Niddui, 
Cherem,    Shammata  —  Excommunica- 
tion, power  of,  exercised  by  the  Chris- 
tian  Church   from    the    very   earliest 
times;    quotations  in  proof;... and   in 
frequent  use  through  the  following  cen- 
turies— Distinction  between  lesser  and 
greater  Excommunication — Confession 
(see  Sacraments,  584,  &c.) — Excommu- 
nications become  more  formidable  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  cases  of  heresy,  or 
of  royal   and   national   opposition   to 
Church  authority — Huss  ;    Wickliffe  ; 
Luther ;  Henry  IV.  of  Germany;  John 
of  England :  761-764.  Penance  public, 
in  addition  to  public  confession,  im- 
posed by  the  early  Church  on  excom- 
municated penitents  :  of  whom  there 
were  four  classes  —  Excommunication, 
and  therefore  penance,  only  inflicted  for 
heavy  offences — Penance,  duration  of 
term  of^   according  to  circumstances : 
764,  765.     Bestoration  to  communion, 
and  giving  of  absolution,  power  of  (as 
of  excommunication),  ordinarily  in  the 
Bishop,  sometimes  committed  to  pres- 
byters, in  extreme    necessity  even  to 
deacons,    765,    766.       Declaration  of 
Council  of  Trent  concerning  Excommu- 
nication— Power  of  Excommunication 
generally  insisted  on  by  the  Reformers 
— Calvinist  communions  in  general  very 
strict  observers  of  discipline — Church  of 
England  clear  enough  in  its  principles 
(see,  beside  this  Art.,   Rubric  before 
Communion,  Introduction  to  Commiua- 
tion.  Canons  of  1663),  though  restrained 
in  its  practice,  owing  to  peculiar  nature 
of  connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
and  prevalence  of  Erastian  opinions, 
766,  767. 

Scriptural  proof  that  the  Church  is 
divinely  authorized  to  excommunlca.tA 
offendera,  and  \a  T«e\/at^  \^<b\si  ^xv  "c^ 
pentaace   U>    coxainwavatv,  •\^v*\^^*** 
that  oetUm  v«»<>TEia  VcL>iJaft  C\i>a^>Q«^^ 
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reoeiTed  from  Ghriat  AQthority  to  ex- 
oommanioftte  and  to  rartore— The  ohief 
offioen  of  theChnrdh  the  prindpal  «ze- 
ooton  of  ite  aathorlfcy,  yci  that  aotho- 
rity  Tesfced  by  Divine  wiedom  not  in 
them  elone^  bat,  with  them,  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  fiuthful :  (Eodeiima- 
Uoal  Cooiti,  771,  n.)  769-773. 

Extreme  Uneiion,  nee  Smcrammtif  588^ 
Ac 

Feith,  see  JmiyieaUon,  300,  &c. 
Final  Peneverance,  see  Sin  after  Bap- 
tim,  363,  &0.,  3S4,  ko^  and  Brededi- 

Free  Will;  Art  x.  253 — sentiments  of 
Apostolical  Fathers  on,  not  distinctly 
expressed — Jnstin  Martyr— Heretios — 
Ongen— Angnstine :  353-957  :  Gote- 
sohalo — ^Peter  Lombard— Schoolmen ; 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dnns  Scotus, 
heads  of  opposing  parties :  157,  358 
(408). 

Lather;  Melancthon — Coandl  of 
Trent — Galyin  and  bis  followers — ^Ar- 
minius — Synod  of  Dort :  (410,  411,) 
359-261.  Controversies  in  tlie  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  subject  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  Jansenists;  Jesuits:  762. 
Soctnians,  362,  263.  Statements  of, 
and  controversies  on,  doctrine  of  Free 
Will  in  the  Church  of  England— Care- 
fully-guarded language  of  the  Art.  : 
263-265.  Scriptural  proof  of  inability 
of  man  since  the  fall  to  turn  himself  to 
faith  and  godliness,  or  to  do  good  works 
acceptable  to  God — Pelagian argmnents 
refuted  :  265-269.  Scripture  proof  of 
necessity  for  grace  of  GckI,  269-273... 
for  preventing  grace,  270 — for  ro-ope- 
ratiny  grace  (language  of  Art.  vindi- 
cated) 270-273. 

God.  Nature  and  essential  attributes  of, 
13.  Scripturally  shown  to  be  Spiritual ; 
a  Personal  Being  of  infinite  excellence ; 
One :  29,  30. 

Good  Works,  present  Art.,  xii.,  on  added 
in  1 562... supplementary  to  Art.  xi. 
lest  Uiat  should  be  supposed  to  teach 
Solifidianism... opposed  to  Antioomian 
errors. ..to  doctrine  of  schoolmen  of 
good  works  meriting  grace  de  conr/ruo, 
and  de  condimw:  316,  317.  Scriptural 
proofs  that  the  good  works  of  justified 
men  cannot  put  away  sin  and  endure 
God^s  judgment... yet  that  they  are 
pleasing  to  God  in  Christ... that  they 
necessarily  spring  out  of  a  true  and 
living  faith:  318-322. 

Goods  of  Christians  not  common  ;   Art. 
XXXVIII.  829.    Almsgiving  and  sacri- 
fice of  wealth  for  the  Church  and  poor 
practised  by  t\\e  tswcYv  C\vmM\w\iA  \.o  :\\\ 
extent    now    MnVnown— Voiv^j^viab^^i  cA. 
Justin  ^l&rtyr  and  TerX-xx^XvA-Ti  ^\i\^ 
might  aeein  at  ^rat  a%Vxt  V>  i^fiitm  cow.-  \ 
munity  of  gooOns  a^i^^^  ^^^  '''''^^^^'  "^^^ 


■triotiy  to  mean  it— dement  of  Alex- 
andria  and  Aogostina  avgne  against 
neoesntj  of  resignation  of  all  property 
— Erroaeoos  Tiews  on  this  snbjest  con- 
demned  by  the   Church  —  Volnntaiy 
poverty  not  oimdemned  in  the  Art., 
bat  only  the  fanatical  belief  that  all 
property  3s  unlawful:  839,  83a    The 
right  of  owners  to  their  property  re- 
oognised  by  the  new  Testameot--pas- 
aages  which  might  seem  uioonsistent 
with  this  view  exjdained — ^Moat  oognt 
obligation  on  evecr  follower  of  Ghritt 
liberally  to  give  alms  aooording  to  his 
ability:  830-833. 
Herssiea  and  Sects,  sundry  notices  of  :— 
Anabe^l>Utii  ;    187,  i88»  360,  368,  547, 
^^$  63J»  657, 830^835.— A nliiioaitftu; 
187,  i^  2ig,'~ApoUinariani9m;  6% 
87,  90^  111,  233,  495,  437. — Ariamtmf 
24-27,  41,  43,  47,  60-62,87,  Ii2,«i6- 
^^9f   235-^27,  362. — Jhnaiuti;  363, 
604-607. — SutfekUmUm  ;  63, 99,  222, 
225,  227. — OnotUcUm;  14,  22, 40^  53- 
55,  61,  64,  98,  99,  loi,  112,  170,  1S7, 
2^7,   ^33,   254,    355,    592,  644.  686, 
752. — ilacedonianism ;     26,    44,    in, 
219. — Manichmsm;    14,   25,   61,    99, 
loi,  170, 187,  233,  256,  [3^8,] 362, 592. 
— Marcionitism;  98, 101,  1S7,  233,  254. 
— Mtmot/ielifet ;  64. — Montanism;  20, 
"3»  356,  606,752. — Nestoriamsm  ;  6:, 
68,   223,   225,   227. — Noi'atians;    20, 

357»  379-— ^^^r/'fl"""*;  234,  235,  244, 
256,  266,  324,  325,  346,  406,  436,  639. 
835.-— QttoX-erf;  547,  835.— iSaW//- 
anism;  23,  24,  48-56,  112,  225,  226, 
362. — Socinianism  ;  27,  50,  61,  64,74, 
114,  239,  262. — SwcdatJforffiant ;  64, 
loi. 

Holy  Ghost,  the  Divinity  of :  early  here- 
tics who  denied  it  generally  diiibe- 
lievers  of  His  PersoniUitj* — Gnostics; 
Sabellians:  112.  His  Divinity,  thou;;h 
not  Personality,  denied  by  Arians  and 
Macedonians,  112,  113. 

Unsound  doctrines  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost  imputed  to  Origen  (pro* 
bably  without  sufficient  reason),  and  to 
Lactantius,  1 1 3.  Strange  heresy  attri- 
buted  to  Alontanus,  113,  114.  Per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Gliost  generally 
denied  by  the  Socioians,  1 14.  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see  Procasion, 
Holy  Ghost,  Sin  again.<it  the,  see  6V» 
after  Baptiwi. 

Holy  Ghost,  the,  other  particulars 
concerning,  see  Trinity, 

Homilies,  the,  Art.  xxxv.    Great  need  of 

simple  and  sound  instruction  for  the 

people  at  the  time  of  the  Kefonoation 

— ¥vrat  Book  of  Homilies  attributed  to 

^T«wa.«^^\^iis«j^\j*iM\vtr.  and  others 
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▼alae,  though  not  likely  to  be  again 
much  read  in  Charchee — ObjeotioDB 
taken  to  reading  of  anything  uninspired 
in  Churches  (as  to  Apocrypha^  see 
8cripturt»  Holy^  iSi,  &c.)...answeared  ; 

Hott^  elevation  of  the,  see  SaeramenU^ 
598,  and  Lard's  Supper^  735,  n. 

Image  Worship,  see  Pwrffotory,  504,  &c., 
517,  &C. 

Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  61.  Errors 
oonoeming — (Gnostics  and  Manichees — 
Arians — ApoUinarians — Xestorian  oon- 
troversy,  and  progress  of  Neetorianism 
— Eutychian  controversy,  and  spread  of 
Eutychian  or  Monopbysite  doctrine — 
DooetsB  :  61-64.  Inoamation  treated  of 
and  scripturally  proved,  64-71 .  Union 
of  two,  %,e,  the  Divine  and  human,  na- 
tures in  the  still-oontinuing-one  Person 
of  Christ  from  the  moment  of  the  con- 
ception of  His  human  nature^  67,  68. 
Cnity  of  Person,  in  which  Person  are 
both  natures,  in  Christ,  the  reason  why 
actions  proper  to  Christ's  manhood  are 
at  times  attributed  to  God,  and  actions 

5 roper  to  God  attributed  to  the  Man 
esus,  69.  Perfection  and  Distinctness 
of  both  natures,  70,  7i....iniM»parably 
united  in  one  Person  for  ever,  71,  73. 
Sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  in  His 
human  nature  only:  72,  73.  Death  of 
Christ  consisted  in  the  separation  of 
His  human  Soul  from  His  human  Body, 
not  of  His  Divinity  from  either,  73,  74. 
Object  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  74- 
77.  Socinians  deny  necessity  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  or  that  God  had  need 
.  to  be  reconciled  to  man... refuted  by 
consideration  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  by  arguments  from  Scripture  :  74- 
76.  Christ's  death  a  sacrifice  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  for  actual  sins, 

76,  77- 
Indulgences,  see  PurgcUory,  501,  &c. 

lofruit  Baptism,  see  JBaptitm,  671,  &c 

Invocation  of  Saints,  see  Furgatory,  511, 

&<^>  53^>  ^ 
Intention,  Roman  doctrine  of,  see  Unwar* 

thineu  of  MinisUrs,  607,  608. 

Judgment,  return  of  Christ  to,fidse  notions 
concerning — Early  heretics — Sweden- 
borg:  loi,  los.  Scripture  proofs  and 
descriptions  of  the  Agent  of  the  future 
Judgment.. .of  the  object  of  it... of  the 
Judgment  itself :  108,  109.  Judgment 
according  to  works  not  opposed  to  jus- 
tification by  faith,  109,  no.  Time  of 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment... not 
known  even  to  Christ  as  man,  no, 
III.     See  Art.  lUiwrrtctum, 

Justification,  (Art.  XL  2 74.)... sought  ac- 
cording to  natural  religion  by  obedience 
or  atonement — Jews  censured  by  the 
prophets  for  formal  observance  of  cere- 
monial  ritet  without  fufficieot  reference 


to  the  spirit  of  them — ^mere  formal  ob- 
servance censured  by  our  Lord  and  St. 
Paul—Rabbinical  errors  on  Justification 
— Notion  of  some  Jews  (and  probably  of 
Mohammed?)  that  a  man  might  be 
saved  without  holiness  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  Divine  Unity  and  the  Resur- 
rection :  374,  275.  Sentiments  of  the 
Fathers  on  Justification,  matter  of  much 
discussion... not  accurately  defined,  no 
contests  having  then  required  such  de- 
finition— Clement  of  Rome  (the  most 
express)— Other  fathers — Their  general 
view  accordant  with  our  Art.  XL — 
Difficulty  of  deciding  whether  they 
always  understood  justification  in  a 
forenne  sense,  or  as  including  sanoti- 
fication  also— 'Chrysostom — Augustine 
— Waterland  :  375.^80.  Views  of 
the  Schoolmen — Justifioadon  generally 
understood  by  them  as  forgiveness  of 
sins,  not  infusion  of  righteousness — 
Faults  charged  on  their  system :  merit 
de  congruo  and  de  Cfrndigno  ;  attrition ; 
satisfaction ;  sacramental  grace  ex  opere 
opeitUo;— Luther's  opposition  to  them 
(nee  also  325.)— Much  of  their  teaching 
possibly  admitting  a  more  innocent 
sense  than  we  usually  put  on  it,  yet 
popuUrly  mischievous— Luther's  gran(^ 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only-« 
His  vehemence  leads  to  some  un- 
guarded statements— /'u^es  informis; 
Jidea  formata;  distinctions  of  School- 
men :  180-284.  Council  of  Trent 
much  occupied  with  Luther^s  doctrine 
of  Justification — decrees  (and  ana- 
themas) drawn  up ;  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, that  justification  is  not  only 
remission  of  sins,  but  sauctification  also 
— sense  of  decrees  debated  even  after- 
wards— Roman  Catholic  writers  since 
the  Reformation  generally  against /o- 
rtmic  sense  of  the  word  'justify :'  185- 
287.  Language  of  Luther  softened  and 
expkined  by  Melanctbon  and  others... 
ruled  to  imply,  not  opposition  of  faith 
to  charity  or  holiness,  but  of  Christ's 
merits  to  man's,  of  God's  mercy  to  a 
sinner's  claims — Question  still,  in  what 
sense  was  faith  the  instrument  of  justi- 
fication ? — Luther — Melnncthon  and 
moderate  Lutherans — fiucer — errors  of 
Osiander — Agricola,  esteemed  founder 
of  Antinomians — Ciklvinistic  reformers, 
generally  symbolizing  with  Luther  in 
statement  of  justification,  387-290. 

Doctrine  of  Luther  (modified)  em- 
braced by  English  Reformers — Judg- 
ment of  Cranmer  and  his  companions 
expressed  by  Homily  of  Justification 
(or  Salvation)  aad  Xith  Art.  of  1552 — 
Language  of  pre&Qvit.  Ax\..^«r^  «v\sc^ax 
to  that  of  lA.e\aTic\.Yi<Qtk  u.\v\  V>cv^  kxv^ 
burg  ConiesavoTi— Tiwsfervii^  o^l&axsa:? 
o!  SaWaUon,aa!i  \a\.>mv8,i.^^»— "^^^^ 
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nooai  among  ktar  EnflUi  DiviiMt 
ntlMr  logieftl  thftn  pnui^oal^Hookar 
— Bp.  Bull— Bvrow— Waterland,  fto. 
— Certoin  pnetioal  initht  of  impor- 
tuKw  »Uow«d  bj  all  partiea,  Bunuuint 
and  Fhrtoitant:  990- 396.  *JiiatiA- 
-  oalioo/  Boriptual  nwanlng  of,  iiiTotti- 
gatad,  9q6-399i 

'FaUk,*  inTaatigaitton  of  ungaa  of 
the  torm  in  8oripkat«»  oapeoially  in  St. 
Fanl't  wriiingip  300-305.  Faith  in 
ganoral,  300-302.  JuaUiying  Faith, 
309-305.  Jiutifioatioii  by  fkith,  inveati- 
gatlon  of  peouliarngnifioation  attached 
bj  St  Pad  to  thia  his  fitvoorite  fiH% 
mak,  30^-308.  JuaUiioatkm,  gimeral 
Scripitond  new  of  doctrine  of,  309,  310. 
Juatification,  oortain  qaeations  on— 
An  oeC  or  a  itatt  f— Faith  1  or  ndth 
and  good  workaf  or  Faith  and  holi- 
neuf  to  be  called  the  comdiium  or 
eonditUnu  of  jaatiftoation !— Jnstiilca- 
tion  by  faith,  how  cooiiatent  with  judg- 
ment aooording  to  worka  (see  109). 
B»ptitm  and  Faith  being  the  ordinaiy 
iostruments  of  justification,  whether 
necessary  for  it  without  exception  t — 
Whether  the  language  of  St.  James  is 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul ! 

3'0-3i5- 
Lambeth    Articles,    see  Sin  after  Bap- 

titm^  370,  371,  and  Preditiinatum, 
417,  n. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  Art  xxvin.,  677. 
Pn^ence  of  Chrint  in  that  Sacrament, 
four  principal  opinions  on:  Transub- 
stantiation,  doctrine  of  Church  of 
Borne  ;  Consubstantiation,  of  Luther  ; 
Real  Spiritual  Presence,  of  Church  of 
England  and  of  Calvin ;  no  presence, 
mere  commemoration  of  Christ's  death, 
doctrine  of  Zuingle:  677,  678.  Doc- 
trine of  the  early  ages  concluded,  on 
weighing  all  considerations,  and  not- 
withstanding some  remarkable  phrases, 
(the  language  of  the  fathers  is  often 
rhetorical,  and  not  so  guarded  as  ours 
has  nectsnarily  bet:ome,  678,  679.)  to 
be  not  in  favour  of  a  miraculous  change 
in  the  conserrated  elements,  nor  of  a 
carnal  presence  of  the  natural  body  of 
Christ,  but  in  favour  of  a  real,  effKC- 
tual,  life>Kiving  presence  of  Chriat's 
spiritual  Body,  communicated  to  the 
faithful,  and  feeding  the  souls  of  His 
dii^ciples,  (605).  (Perhaps  pouiUe 
alternative  of  consubstantiation  bein^ 
cuntewjilated  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
695,  696.)  Subject  discussed ;  and 
quotations  adduced,  from  Ignatius  to 
Theodoret*.  6'|^-69^.  Controversies  of 
the  middle  agea— Oto'vxVv  ol  *YTwvw^i- 
Riantiation — tlie  AocVtui^  uttaiX^ ,  M  xvcA, 
quite,  ©xpteaaed  \ii  Vwi^gaia^*  cA  'B.*^< 
belt,  about  x.D.  ft^o-  V\«  t<T«^  ^""^^ 
hKVvi  been  luvtuttd  aXiouX.  K-ii 


v\oo — 


the  dootrine  dooland  an  artielo  of  fiuth 
by  Coanoil  of  Latoran,  A.D.  xai6— aad 
deereed  by  Goaoei]  of  TVoot,  and  pro- 
feaaed  in  oned  of  Plna  IV.— Eatab- 
liahed  dootrine  of  the  Romiah  Cbareh 
— differencea  of  atatomont  and  of 
tboaght,  howevor,  atill  admitted  on  tlis 
aobJMt :  696-701.  IXwtrifiaa  of  the 
BefonnatioD^Luther ;  Zuingle;  Cal- 
rin; — Enc^iah  Refonnora — CrannMf 
and  Ridley — ^Formolarios  and  Viows  of 
the  Cnorch  of  England  :  701-709  (and 
677i  678}.  Soriptnral  |»oof  of  the 
tmo  dootrine  of  the  Lord's  Sapper... 
from  J%€  Wardt  «/  /nififitfMMi,  710- 
7i7...frx>m  Owr  LanTt  Diwwmrm  •» 
Cb^smouM,  John  vL  7i7-74i...fiwa 
TAe  StaiemaUi  «/  SL  Paml^  741-715. 
Elftvation,  &o.,  of  tho  Hoat  fbondod  on 
baliof  in  Tranaabotantiatfon,  oonsa* 
qnently  itjeeted  with  that  doctrint^ 
735,  n.  See  SaeramaUg, 
Marnage  of  Prieata,  Art.  zxzn.  751. 
Marnage  of  cleigy  eridently  allowed  m 
the  earliest  agea  of  the  Church— iSecoad 
marriages  considered  in  very  eariy  timef 
as  disqualifying  for  ordination,  thoogh 
not  universally  so  held ;  St.  Paul's  woHs 
on  monogamy  of  a  Biahop  being  inte^ 
]>reted  by  many  eminent  fathers  of 
divorce  and  subsequent  marriage :  7;i, 
753.  Eariv  creeping  in,  however,  of 
exaggerated  esteem  for  celibacy — Ar- 
oetic  views  of  Essenea,  MoncanisU, 
Gnostics,  and  others — Languajr«  of  our 
Lord  and  of  St.  Paul,  apealung  of  a 
single  life  as  more  favourable  to  pietj, 
because  freer  from  worldly  distractioni, 
pressed  to  its  utmost  oonsequences'- 
Some  clergy  began  to  separate  from 
their  wives,  and  laymen  to  refuse  the 
ministration  of  a  married  prieat — thtse 
errors  at  first  opposed  by  Councils  and 
Canons — Prop(Mal  made  at  the  Cocncil 
of  Nice  that  the  clergy  ahould  be 
obliged  to  abstain  from  the  aociety  of 
their  wives  married  before  ordination, 
but  opposed  by  Paphuutius,  who  unrrt 
that  it  should  suffice  that  the  clei^ 
should  not  marry  after  ordination  ;  the 
whole  council  assent  to  his  words- 
Notices  of  other  Councils — Gradual 
progress  of  principle  of  clerical  celibacy 
lu  the  West — Clerical  celibacy  finally 
decreed  in  England  in  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century — Opinions  on,  and 
effects  of,  clerical  celibacy  in  the 
middle  ages  alluded  to  :  752-755.  Ihe 
Reformers  all  op(>OBed  to  vows  of  eon- 
tin  ence — Much  debate  as  to  propriety 
of  marriage  of  those  who  had  formerly 
\x\«A<b  \>T^C«£6sion  (especially  monastic 
Nv^Nt^  ^^\  «:)i^>m:?^— \j(^t2Mse — Crannef 
— -'^>^^'^ — -^^''qxl^^  ^*\.T<e(^.  ^«««^ncfiMk 
wvaxrvaJigb    ^\    ^^   ^«c^ — -'^tn^.^sostt^ 
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allows  marriage  of  presbyters,  but  not 
of  bisbojis :  755,  756.  Celibacy  of  the 
der^y,  strong  argaments  in  fsTOur  of, 
alleged  from  SOTipture ;  motiTee  of 
Charch  policy  also  ;  756-758.  These 
aiigumentS)  howerer,  though  not  to  be 
Qiiderrated,  must  not  weigh  against 
Scriptural  proofs,  adduced,  that  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
laity  is  Divinely  sanctioned  and 
blessed — Arguments  from  expediency 
might  be  brought  on  both  ndes:  758- 
761. 

Matrimony,  see  Sacraments,  583. 

Ifinistering  in  the  Obngregation,  Art 
xxin.  —  wording  and  derivation  of 
Art.  541,  543,  (557).  Clergy  and 
Laity,  distinction  between,  nnquestion- 
abW  existing  very  eariy  in  the  Church 
— Clemeite  Romanns  and  Ignatius — 
Clement  of  Alexandria ;  TertuUian ; 
Irenspus  ;  Origen  ; — Cjrprianic  age ; 
distinction,  then,  nndoubtedly,  strongly 
marked:  543*546.  Opinions  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  ages  and  almoai  all  sects 
in  favour  of  necessity  of  a  distinct 
ministry — ^Luther :  Confession  of  Augs- 
bure  ;  Zuinglian  Confession  : — Church 
of  England  :  546,  547.  Ministers  law- 
fully called,  who,  547.  Ordination 
anciently  conferred  by  highest  order  of 
the  ministry — ^Testimonies  from  Cle- 
mens Roman  us  downwards — Question 
raised  as  to  original  identity  of  order 
of  Bishops  and  order  of  Presbyters; 
the  titles  being  allowed  to  have  been 
oonvertibly  uwd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— The  three  orders  certainly  ex- 
isting in  the  third  century;  and  no 
Church  theooeforward  to  be  found 
where  Bishops  did  not  preside  and 
offdain  ;  burden  of  proof  that  it  ever 
was  otherwise  lies  on  objectors:  547- 
549.  Chain  of  evidence  from  Clemens 
Biomanus,  downwards,  the  eflfect  of 
which  is  to  show  the  existence  of  three 
orders  of  clergy  even  from  the  Apostles 
. .  .The  superiority  of  Bishops,  especially 
in  sole  power  of  ordination,  to  pros- 
b3rter«...that  privileges  of  presbyters 
are  declared,  even  by  Chrysostom  and 
Jerome,  speaking  most  highly  of  their 
dignity,  not  to  include  power  of  ordi- 
nation :  549-555.  Primitive  testimony 
proves  that  in  the  earliest  agee»  while 
all  churches  had  their  reg^ularpresbjrters 
and  deacons,  there  was  one  chief  pres- 
byter (whether  to  be  esteened  of  a 
different,  or,  as  maintainers  of  the 
validity  of  presbyterian  orders  would 
allege,  of  tue  same  order)  presiding 
over  the  clergy  of  that  city,  and 
having  solely  authority  to  ordain, 
authority  believed  to  have  been 
derived  to  Biabojm  from  the  Apostles, 
5SSp    SS^'      Coumai    of  Tnnt,    and 


later  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
though    generally     classing     bishops 
and    presbyters    together    as    *8icer- 
dotes,    yet  hold    bishops   superior  to 
presbytefs,  and  solely  qualified  to  con- 
firm and  ordain,  556.    Lutherans  con- 
strained against  their  wishes   to  act 
without  bishops,  from  whom  they  met 
with  nothing  but  opposition — Calvinists, 
though  rejecting  their  bishops,  as  bind- 
ing them  to  Rome,  yet  willing  to  submit 
to  a  lawful   hierarchy — ^The  primitive 
rule  of  episcopal  ordination  and  apo« 
stolical  descent  never  infringed  in  the 
Church  of  England — ^This  Art.  the  only 
formulary  seeming  at  all  ambiguous, 
^et  not  really  so  ;  circumstances  attend- 
ing  the    framing    of   it — Progress  of 
Craiuner's  opinions  on  Ordination — ^The 
Ordinal  (see  also  779,  &c.) :  557-559. 
Scriptural  proof  of  a  regular  ministry 
appointed,  by  regular  ministers  of  ordi- 
nation, in  tlie  Christian  Church,  560- 
564.      Example     of    Old    Testament 
cleariy  to  the  point  (notwithstanding 
objections,)  560^  561 .    Existence  of  a 
lawfully    appointed    ministry    clearly 
proved  from  the  New  Testament,  563- 
564.     Proofs  from  New  Testament  that 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  there  ever  ex- 
isted (in  some  form,  567,)  three  orders 
of  ministers... and  that  ordinations  (in 
all  these  cases)  were  performed  by  the 
first  order   only — Arjpiments    alleged 
from  Scripture  in  opposition  answered, 
564-568. 
Oath  ojf  a  Christian,  Art  xxxix.,  834. 
Testimony  that  the  early   Christians 
refused  to  take  idolatrous  oaths,  but  not 
legitimate  oaths  in  1^^  enquirie;* — yet 
doubtless  much  scruple  on  the  subject  of 
iwearing-among  the  ancients  genendly — 
The  primitive  Church  very  severe  agauist 
idle  swearing,  swearing  by  the  creature, 
and  penury — Some  fathers,  led  by  the 
strong  language  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
James,  appear  to  have  doubted  the  law- 
fulness of  any  oaths  to  Chtistians — The 
Pelagians  denied  it :  replied  to  by  A  ugus- 
tine — All  oaths  held  unlawful  by  the 
Waldenses,  the  Anabaptists    (against 
whom  this  Art.  is  probably  directed), 
and  the  Quakers  :   834,  835.     Oaths 
admitted  to  be  lawful  under  the  Old 
Testament — Probable  abuse  of  oaths 
mong  the  Jews — Great  danger  of  pro- 
fane and  careless  swearing — Phis  is  the 
evil  habit  condemned,  it  seems   very 
apparent,  by  our  Lord,  when  enforcing 
the  spirit,  not  merely  the  letter,  of  the 
third    commandment — This   language 
shown  to  apply  to  common  conversa- 
tion— St.  James*  words  to   b«  Vxi^jKf 
preied  accoxdVii^^ — OaMioA  q>\i  «(^wcsiL\<k. 
and  ImpoTtant  oooaaxona^  «^^«Ks\aS\^  Sx^ 
oouiU  o£  '^ua\m)  XawInA  \a  C^avaiouA 
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M  w«U  M  Jmvi,  on  New  TaitMMBt  m- 
thority:  835*837. 
Old  TMUment^  fht,  aipoeially  Us  oon- 
■iiteiioj  with  the  New,  Art  yil—AiL 
eompoanded  of  two  of  the  Aztt.  of 
1553:  186.  Old  TflctMiMnt  held  to  be 
coDtniy  to  the  New  by  wme  oeily 
horotiot..  GMMtlot ;  Manicheiw;  pro* 
bi^  IbUowad  hj  ■ome  meduml  he- 
rvtioe— Feoetici  of  the  p6riod  of  the 
Befonnetion  eet  iewwd  illnmiiiition 
eboTe  Scri]>taie~AjitinoiiiuiiB;  Ana- 
baptiitf:  187,  188.  IVuiiitoiy  pro- 
mim.  only,  looked  for  by  the  &Uien, 
en  opinioii  held  by  Mnie,  meinly,  or- 
thodox ChrUtiaiM--<WirbiirtoD  ptmim 
■.h.  Art)  188.  Retention  of  eeiemonud 
pnrt  of  MoMic  Lew  donred  by  Jodeiaen 
— Jewiah  Polity  e  model  to  Kmie 
Anebeptiiti — Poiiten  refereooe  to  Old 
TettenMot  hngoege  id  dvil  affidn — 
Fathers  ander  the  Old  Teetament^  how 
■a?edt  189. 

Law  of  Moiei,  ehaiacter  o(  aa  a  Tbeo- 
eraoy;  enforced  therefore  by  temporal 
■anctiona :  190- 193... character  o^  as  a 
dUpeDsation  profoModly  preparatory  to 
the  Christian  economy;  salvation  there- 
fore not  offered  by  the  letter  of  the  Law : 
X93t  '94*  Some  knowledge  of  the 
Mediator  derived  from  the  Patriarchs, 
194.  Patriarchal  belief  io,  and  know- 
ledge among  the  Jews  of,  an  eternal 
life,  Scriptural  arguments  for,  from 
books  of  Moses... from  Job... Psalms... 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes... Prophets, 
195-103.  Jewish  belief  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  203,  204.  Heavenly  pro- 
mises looked  for  by  the  ancient  fathers, 
Ueb.  XI.  204,  2P5.  Old  Testament, 
authority  ot,  recognised  in  the  New,  305. 
Ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  Law  Abo- 
lished ;  yet  instruction  still  to  be  derived 
from  it,  205-307.  Moral  portion  of  tlie 
Law  perpetually  binding ;  taught  by  our 
Lord  to  be  binding  in  a  stricter  and  more 
spiritual  sense  than  it  was  generally 
understood  to  be  by  the  Jews :  108, 209. 
Moral  commandments  still  binding, 
though  some  of  their  sanctions  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  209, 2 10. 
One  Oblation  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  Art. 
XXXI.,  737.  Eucharist  spoken  of  by  the 
fathers  from  the  very  first  as  an  offering 
or  sacrifice — Sundry  quotaticms  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Tertuliian...from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen...no 
certain  reference  yet  found  to  any  offer- 
ing in  the  Eucharist,  except  that  of  the 
elements,  and  with  them  a  saci  ifice  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving — View  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  comirK^niorattxe  «sAt\&cA 
held,  it  need  notXie  v\vi^a\AOT\<A,\i'3  iSaa 
early  fathers,  bul  not  exy^e^^^^  a-vva* 


inoiily,  afterwards,  need  bj  the  hUhi&n 
oonoemiB^  the  Bnoharist  ae  a  manMn, 
with  apeoial  rafersnoe  to  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Ohrist  eemmemorated  ■•  spiri- 
tually prsssnt  in  that  aa«raiDettt...thii 
vifod  bj  the  Roman  Catholiot  as  pne- 
Ibc  that  a  tnie  Morifiee  anevofCMt 
in  the  K«ohari«t  was  believed  m  ths 
earliest  tine^  whtraee  Profeesteats  hats 
■swrtad  that  then  it  aUnaioo  only  to  a 
■aeriiiee  wherein  the  whole  Ghmh  ss 
Christ's  Body  is  oflered  to  God:  J40, 
741.     AignineotB  showiiig   that  ths 
Romanist  view  is  inoorreet^  but  tfest 
the  fsthen,  betide  the  notion  of  thi 
Buohariit  at  an  oflering  of  alma  aad 
oUation%  of  prayer  and  pnite^  aad  of 
onrtelvesy  esteemed  it  a  meoiaffial  sf 
Ghrist*t  taeriioe,  aad  a  noaUia|f  aad  a 
pleading  of  its  eflBeacy:  741-744.  Dse> 
trine  of  the  fibthon  eatilT  pemrted  Us 
the  Runan  Gatholio  ooctriae  of  ths 
propitiatory  taorifloe  of  the 
the  infentioiiy  Ao.  of  traiuabataal 
^Romanist  doctrine  of  the 
blished  by  Council  of  Trent — Costom 
naturally    following    that    the  prieit 
should  dBTer  the  saonfioe,  but  the  people 
not  communicate:  744. 

Romish  sacrifice  of  the  mass  stroogly 
protested  against  by  continental  luid 
Anglican  Reformers — Unwillingness  in 
Reformed  Churches  to  speak  at  all  of 
an  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  through  diead 
of  the  Mass— Propriety  of  speaking  of 
*  the  Christian  Sacrifice^  io  accordance 
with  the  language  of  the  primitive 
Church  advocated  nevertheless  by  many 
learned  and  pious  divines  of  the  £og- 
lish  Church:  744-747.  Scriptnral  re- 
futation of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
mass,  747,  748.  Scriptural  explana- 
tion (agreeable  to  the  belief  of  the 
early  Church)  of  the  true  nature  of 
Euchaiistic  sacrifices,  749,  750.  Ques- 
tion as  to  calling  the  Lonl't  Table  sn 
Altar  considered,  750,  n. 

Orders,  see  Sacraments,  583. 

Pantheism . . .  Esotericdoctrine  ofPaganissi 
...to  be  found  in  Egyptian  Theology, 
Greek  and  Roman  Polytheism,  Brak- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  and  Jew:»h 
Cabbala... probably  introduced  into  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  from  Eastern 
philosophy... an  ingredient  in  creeds  of 
GnoRtics,  Manichees,  and  possibly  some 
later  heretics — call(>d  Spinozism  froin 
Spinusa,  a  Jew  who  taught  it  in  the 
17th  century... lately  revived  by  sunie 
German  divines:  13-15.  Scriptursily 
refuted,  19,  30. 

'6«Ci%XL<2«^  see  Purgatory,  503,  kc   Sacra- 
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^<55^f399*  Predestiofttion,  otiestions 
ooncerning  not  confined  to  Ghristuui 
religion — ^Eflsenes,  Stoics,  Mahometftns, 
an  PredettinArians — Electioii  aniver- 
waXLj  milowed  in  the  Ohritiian  Chnrob 
to  be  tangfat  in  Scripture — meaning  of 
a,  Tariety  of  sentimentii  on  :  Cal- 
▼inism  ;  Arminianitm ;  Nationalism  ; 
Eoolesiastioal  Election  ;  Election  firat 
of  some  to  grace,  then  of  some  of  these 
to  glory ;  Baxterianism ;  393-394.  Lan- 
guage on  this  subject  of  earlier  fathers 
moAy  general,  therefore  difficult  to 
fix  to  a  particular  meaning — e.g.  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  (especially),  Clement 
of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Hermas,  394-396... 
of  the  poet- Apostolic  (in  whose  time 
philosophy  had  affected  the  language  of 
theolcgy),  as  Justin,  IrensBus,  Tertnl- 
lian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  : 
396-402.  Augustine  ;  his  views,  state- 
ments, occasional  retractations,  appeals 
to  preceding  fathers  :  402-406. 

Angus  tine*s  predestinarianism  carried 
farther  by  some  of  his  followers,  406- 
408.  Semi-pelagianism  condemned, 
but  Ecclesiastical  (not  Augusdnian) 
Election  asserted  in  the  second  Council 
of  Orange,  aj).  529,  407.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  ;  Zuinglius  :  408,  409. 
Council  of  Trent,  409,  410.  Calvin, 
advancing  far  beyond  Augustine — 
Arminius  :  410,  411. 

Doctrine  of  our  own  Reformers,  and 
meaning  of  Art.  xvii.,  much  debated — 
Ijanguage  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and 
other  contemporaneous  divines...aDd  of 
formularies  of  our  Church — Ecdesi- 
•■tical  Election  more  probably  than 
Calvinism  or  Arminianism  contained  in 
an  Art.  drawn  up  by  Cranmer :  411- 
414.  Will  the  wording  of  the  Art. 
-  bear  this  meaning?  It  may  (and  it 
has  been  forcibly  contended  must,  ex- 
clnsivelyX  414-416.  Art.,  however, 
probably  drawn  up  designedly  in 
ffuarded  and  general  terms,  416. 
Blectionj  Scriptural  doctrine  of,  investi- 
gated, 418-433.  Importance  of  keeping 
close  to  Scripture,  and  clear  of  ptiilo- 
80i>hy — Views  of  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians  :  418,  4 19  (nee  also  422,  433, 
454).  Investigation  of  subject  of  Elec- 
tion from  Old  Testament,  419-423... 
from  New  Testament,  considereo,  neces- 
sarily, in  connexion  with  the  Old,  423- 
435*  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the 
earliest  Christian  fathers  after  them, 
seem  in  perfect  harmony  to  speak  of 
Grod's  election  of  individuals  to  His 
Church... cannot  be  afi&rmed  by  us  to 
have  spoken  of  any  further  election : 

433* 
ProwMtoD  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  controversy 
eonceroioff,       114-11^.       *  Proceeding 
irom  the  Futber/  waerted  in  Nicene 


Creed  by  Council  of  Constantinople- 
Council  of  Ephesus  decree  that  no  ad- 
dition should  thenceforth  be  made  in 
that  Creed — Uniform  declaration  ac- 
cordingly by  the  Greek  fathers  of  belief 
in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father:    114.      The  Latin 
fibthers  according    to    inference   from 
Scripture  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son — many  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
thought  to  have  held  the  same  doc- 
trine, though  unwilling  to  depart  from 
Language  of  the  Creed:  114,115.    The 
question  brought  forward  by  Theodoret, 
objecting  to  expressions  used  by  Cyril 
— Controversy  not  then  pursued  in  the 
East — Discussions    afterwards    in   the 
Western    Church— Clause    '  Filioque* 
introduced  by  Churches  of  France  and 
Spain — Contest    carried    on    by    the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  on  the 
subject,    115-117.     Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son    asserted,     Art.    Y.,     117. ..from 
the  Father  scripturally  proved,  118... 
from  the  Son  concluded  from,  though 
not    verbally  declared   in,   Scripture, 
118,  119.    Early  Christians  observant 
of  the  scriptural  distinction   between 
the  Son  as  begotten  of,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  proeteding  from,  the  Father, 
117,  118. 
Purgatory,  &c..  Art.  xxn.,  almost  the 
same  with  Art.  XXIU.  of  Edward  VI., 
492.    Intermediate  state  believed  in  by 
Jews  and  early  Christians  (9ee  Descent 
into  Beil)— their  language,  at  least  that 
of  the  earliest  fathers,  inconsistent  with 
belief  of  purgatory  :  492,  493.    Prayers 
(and  thanksgivings)  for  the  Dead,  an 
early  practice  among  Christians.. .un- 
connected with,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
consistent with,  doctrine  of  Purgatory  : 
493-496.     Prayers  for  the  dead  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  in  Romish  Church,  con- 
verted into  prayers  for  souls  in  Purga- 
tory— Such  prayers  how  dealt  with  by 
English  Reformers,  496,  497 .    Gradual 
rise  of  doctrine  of  Purgatory  traced — 
Tertullian  ;    Origen  ^neither  agreeing 
with      Romanist     view) — Augustine 
doubtfully  suggests  purgatorial  view  of 
I   Cor.  iii.  11-15,  as  not  improbable; 
doctrine  evidently  a  novelty  in  his  days : 
497-501.    Purgatory  distinctly  asserted 
by  Pope  Gregory  I. — Belief  of  it  rapidly 
gains  g^undin  the  Western  Church — 
Discussed  by  Schoolmen — not  received 
by  Greek  Chuich— Synod  of  Basle,  and 
of  Florence — Vain  attempts  to  procure 
consent  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  thia 

decrees  t\i«k\.  tVieie  \a  ^^'Cxix^^Wrj  \  ^^ 
1iiaii\8Jt  dWVnea  mote  mvxwiVA  ^^^  .'^^ 
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502.  Indvlgeneei  or  Pardons — Relaza- 
tionB  of  Penances  in  the  primitive 
Charch . . .  wholly  different  from  modem 
doctrine  of  Church  of  Rome  concerning 
Indulgeucea — ^lliat  doctrine  stated — 
Indnlgences  probably  not  introdaoed 
before  end  of  twelfth  century — Use  of 
them  (though  not  unopposed)  becomes 
more  and  mure  [tt«vaient  and  corrupt 
— Sale  of  them  in  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
rouses  the  indignation  of  Luther — De- 
crees, &c.,  respecting  them  in  Council 
of  Trent:  503-504. 

Worship  of  Images  (and  relics), 
strong  testimony  against^  from  the 
earliest  times... strongly  opposed  by  the 
Church  on  appearance  of  first  tendency 
towards  it  in  the  fourth  century — Pic- 
tures, then  statues,  introduced  into 
churches,  504-508.  Iconoclastic  Con- 
troversy, 508,  509.  Council  of  Trent, 
510.  Worship  of  relics — Respect  paid 
in  early  ages  of  the  Church  to  relics  of 
saints,  but  nothing  like  religious  wor- 
ship of  them  permitted — Undue  esteem 
of  them  grows  with  progress  of  image 
worst  ip  and  of  invocation  of  saints  : 

Invocation  ofSaintSt  no  authority  for, 
but  strongest  testimony  against,  in 
early  Christian  Church — Mariolatry 
especially  condemned  by  Epiphanius — 
Oratoric.il  (merely)  address  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead — 
Interest  felt  by  early  Christians  for 
Bouls  of  departed  brethren — Incautious 
language  of  some  of  the  fathers — Gra- 
dual rise  of  saint- worship  :  511-517. 
Romiiih  doctrine  of  Invocation  of  Saints; 
set  forth  in  decrees  of  Council  of  Trent 
— Practice  of  Komish  Church  exceeds 
statement  of  the  decrees — Latria,  diUia, 
hyperduUa — Purgatory,  image- worship, 
Faint- worship,  belief  in,  condemned  by 
all  Reformed  Communions — Calvinists 
more  rigid  than  Lutherans  and  the 
Church  i>f  England  as  to  outward  Sym- 
bolism :  517-519. 

Scriptural  refutation  of  Romish  doc- 
trines contained  in  this  Art.,  519-540. 
Scripture,  arguments  alleged  by  Ro- 
manists from  (and  from  Apocrypha), 
m  fjivour  of  Purgatory  ;  and  refuted 
(i  Cor.  iii.  12-15  especially  considered) 
519-525.  Scripture  texts  directly  ojv 
posed  to  Purgatory,  525,  526.  Doc- 
trine of  Indulgences,  founded  on  doc- 
trines of  Purgatory  and  supererogation, 
unscriptural,  526,  527.  Arguments  al- 
leged most  unfoundedly  from  Scripture 
in  favour  of  \\\\age-^'OT«\\\\>»  ^^'^l-'b'^'^- 

Decisive  RCT\ptUTa.\  C01\^eTttW?AAOXi  Qi\  \\.^ 

5.^0,    s3i.    VfoTH\ivp  oi    T^\\<»,  w%>x- 
irienU  m  favour  ot,  viv\u\^  «\\e%e^\Tom 
Scripture..  ContntT^  vo  ^x^V  v^tv^x^\^^ 
of  Sorivture  Uu\K  •.  b^' »  ^^"^^   ^'"^'^'^ 


Uon  of  Saints;  vain  attempts  of  Bo- 
man  ists  to  defend  this  pructioe  from 
Scripture  :  532-558.  Canonization  is 
Charch  of  Rome,  what,  536.  Scrip- 
tural condemnation  of  saint-  (and  angd-) 
worship,  538-540- 
Reformation,  the,  foundation  o^  in  qua- 
lities of  human  nature — Gradual  pro- 
gress— ^Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome— Re- 
vival of  letters — Art  of  printing- 
Erasmus  :  I.  Henry  VIII.  —  Cna- 
mer :  1,  3.  Important  steps  in  reigo 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  Church  declared 
independent  of  Rome ;  Bible  and  part 
of  Liturgy  translated  into  Englisb, 
&c.  :  4.  Edward  VI.  and  progress  in 
his  reign — ^First  Book  of  Homilies; 
First  ^rvioe  Book  ;  Cranmer's  Cate> 
chism  ;  Second  Service  Book  ;  Forty- 
two  Articles  :  4-7.  Cranmer  and  R&- 
ley,  7.  Reformation  gained  life  from 
Marian  persecution,  7.  Elisabeth;  pro- 
gress in  her  reign — Parker — Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VL  restored 
with  alterations  (subsequently  revised  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.) — 
Alterations  in  Articles  ;  reduced  to 
tliiity-nine  :  8-10.  Authority  and  in* 
terpretation  of,  and  subscription  to, 
Articles  10,  1  r.  [This  par.igraph  i 
summary  of  the  Introduction.  ] 
Regeneration,  see  Baptism^  632,  kc 
Relics,    see    Paryatory^    510,    511,   531, 

53'. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  the,  followed  by 

Ascension^  Session^  and  Judgment  (these 
three  subjects  noted  sepanitely  in 
index),  as  in  Art.  iv.,  a  part  of  all 
ancient  Creeds,  98.  False  and  corrupt 
notions  concerning  Resurrection  in  ge- 
neral and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ — 
Sadducees  and  Essenes — Early  here- 
tics —  Eutyches  :  98,  99.  Almost 
Eutychian  language  oouceming  the 
glorified  Body  of  our  Lord  inti'oduced 
by  Kucharistical  controversy... oppo?ed 
by  this  Art.,  99... and  by  rubric  at  end 
of  Communion  Service,  note  at  99,  100. 
Statement  of  Art.  that  our  Lord  took 
into  heaven  flesh,  bones,  &c.,  though 
olijected  to,  corresponds  with  language 
of  early  fiithers,  who,  notwithstanding, 
held  that  His  Body  after  His  Reeurrec- 
tion  became  a  glorified  body,  100,  roi. 
Identity  of  Christ's  risen  Body,  where- 
with He  ascended  into  heaven,  with  th:»t 
in  which  He  was  buried...  Yet  that  risen 
Body  a  spiritual  Body  ;  scripiuraJly 
proved  :  105,  106,  107.  Spiritual  Bo<:y, 
what  exactly,  a  mystery,  107.  'Na- 
tural Body'  of  Christ,  in  what  sense 
>^vv^  \w.  wiSTVi.  -^N.  viwi  of  Com  m union 
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Sacraments,  the,  Art.  XXT.,  origin  of 
and  alterations  in,  575,  576.  Saora- 
mentk  an  Ecclesiastical  rather  than 
Scriptural  term — Original  meanings  of 
the  word — Earliest  application  of  the 
term  to  anything  Christian,  in  letter  of 
Pliuj  the  younger  to  Trajan — ^Tertal- 
lian — '  Sacrament)'  by  the  fathers  used 
both— c,  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
signifying  little  more  than  a  religions 
ordinance  or  sacred  sign  in  general ;  and 
%  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  two  great  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
markedly  separated  from,  and  preferred 
before,  all  otner  ordinances ;  Quotations 
in  proof  of  these  points:  576-580. 

Seven  ScurameHtt  said  to  be  at  first 
devised  by  Peter  Lombard  in  the 
twelfth  century — Adopted  generally 
by  Schoolmen,  estabtished  by  Coun- 
■cu  of  Trent,  and  made  part  of  the 
Creed  of  Pius  lY. :  58a  Confessions 
of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  aoknow- 
ledge  but  two  Sacraments — Some  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  recognised  number 
in  beginning  of  the  Engliuh  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  final  judgment  of  the  English 
Church  asserted  in  this  Art,  in  the 
CatechiAn,  and  in  the  second  Book  of 
Homilies  (where  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  Sacrament  in  the  general  and 
in  the  strict  sense  is  laid  down) :  580- 
58a,  Four  of  the  five  Romish  Sacra- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Art.,  admitted 
by  the  Church  of  England,  at  least  in 
m  modified  form— these  not  excluded 
by  our  definition  from  being  in  9'>me 
mme  Sacraments,  but  excluded  from 
being  *tuek  Sacraments  as  Baptism 
and  the  Communion*  (See  Hom.),  583. 
Co^rmation^  583,  583.  Ordination — 
Matrimony;  583,  584.  Penttncef  584- 
588.  ^Auricular  Confession,  views  on, 
of  Lutherans,  C&lvin,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 586-588.) 

Extreme  Unction — no  early  authority 
before  fifth  century  (and  Uien  vainly 
alleged)  for  this  usage  as  a  Sacrament 
— Derivation  of  it  from  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  sick,  which  at  first  had 
reference  to  bodily  diseases ;  ineffectual 
attempt  of  Romanists  to  derive  autho- 
rity for  Unction  as  a  Sacrament  from 
its  application  as  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture in  miraculous  healing — Unction 
practised,  but  not  esteemed  aSacrament, 
by  Uie  Greek  Church:  588-590.  Sacra- 
ments, efficacy  of,  to  be  discussed  more 
fully  under  Artt  xxvn.  xxvni. 

Doctrine  of  fathers  from  the  first  clear 

and  strong,  that  great  spiritual  blessings 

are  to  be  obtained  by  all  faithful  reoi- 

pientu  both  in  Baptism   and    in   the 

jfconfV  Supper,  590-592.    Sacramenta, 

gntee  Mid  necessity  of,  denied  bj  tome 


early  heretics,  593.  Sacramental  effi- 
cacy, subject  of  violent  contests  at 
the  Reformation — Doctrine  of  Rome, 
as  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent — Views 
of  early  Reformers : — Zuingle ;  Luther ; 
Calvin — Anglican  Reformers  : — More 
modem  times  referred  to  : — Quakers 
and  some  other  sects  ;... Foreign  Pro- 
testants;... Differences  of  opinion  still 
subsisting  in  the  Church  of  England: 
592- 598.  Sacraments,  proper  use  of; 
language  of  Art.  opposed  to  the  eleva- 
tion and  procession  of  the  host  in  the 
Church  or  Rome:  598.  Sacraments, 
worthy  reception  of,  riews  of  the 
fathers,  599,  600.  Oput  operatum, 
theory  of,  originating  from  scholastic 
disputes  concerning  the  grace  of  the 
Sacraments,... adopted  by  Church  of 
Rome,... strongly  opposed  by  all  Re- 
formers, 600-601. 

Sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  see  Om  Obla- 
<«ws  737. 

Salvation  to  be  had  only  through  Christ 
(Art.  xvin.  p.  435),  and  in  His  Church, 
doctrine  of^  unanimously  held  by  the 
early  fathers — Different  opinions  among 
the  fathers,  as  to  salvability  and  future 
state  of  the  heathens  and  the  unbap- 
tized  :  435-438.  Pope  Innocent 

III.  and  some  schoolmen — Period  of 
the  Reformation — Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  all  who  deny  that  bap- 
tism is  necessary  to  salvation — Views 
of  foreign  and  of  our  own  Reformers 
on  salvation  through  Christ  alone,  and 
salvability  of  the  heathen  and  the  un- 
baptized  :  438-440.  Art.  xvin.  con- 
demns latitudinarianism ;  but  pro- 
nounces not  on  the  salvability  of  the 
heathen  ;  they,  if  saved,  saved  through 
Christ  though  unknown  to  them  :  440. 
443.  Scriptural  proof  that  salvation  ir 
set  forth  only  by  the  name  of  Christ, 
44 1... therefore  offered  only  in  the 
Church,  441,  441... that  therefore  we 
have  no  right  to  say  that  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  which  he  pro- 
fesses, if  observed  by  him,  443,  443. 

Scriptures,  Holy,  sufficiency  of,  for  Salva- 
tion,...treated  of  in  Art.  vi.,  the  first 
controversial  Ajt.  of  our  Church,  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity having  been  wisely  first  laid 
down — alterations  in  present  from  ori- 
ginal Art. :  111.  Doctrines  of  C!hurch 
of  Rome  concerning  Scripture  and  Tra- 
dition... expressed  by  decrees  of  Council 
of  Trent... stated  by  Roman  Catholic 
divines... Scripture  and  Tradition  (not 
merely  hermeneutical)  represented  as 
equal  sources  of  doctrine^  and  one  wvtW 

out  tViA  o\]d«c  \\nraS&!CVSGL\.\v>X  W^^!U^^Xv\ 

\and  ti«A.  ^cnv^->«^  ««x\a\m  1^  SJsssw^ 
neceaaarj  tot  w3««^i«jE^  "V^n^  ^'^V 
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AignnMBti  tllflged  from  Soriptnreii 
i^tiut  its  own  wiffioieDoy ;  and  reftitad ; 
115-1^.  Ax]^menU  alleged  from  Sorip- 
ton,  tome  inoonoladTe,  tome  sironnT 
prMumpiivfl^  or  oondnaiTO,  to  ottaUiah 
its  infficienoj,  130-133.  Aignmentt 
allegod  from  renoon  for  the  AngHcen  in 
oppoeition  to  the  Bomnn  mle  on  thie 
■ncgect;  13S-135.  Argnmente  alle^ 
from  reneon  in  fiiToar  of  the  Bomaniat^ 
and  agidnat  the  Anglican,  Tiew  of  the 
•abject;  and  lefntod :  I56-I4a  Teeti- 
monies  of  the  primitiTe  fitthen  in  &Toar 
of  the  Anglican  rale,  and  not  of  the 
Boman,  140-143.  The  JUffulaJUei  up- 
pealed  to  by  aome  fatben,  merely  the 
jDaptismal  Creed,  baaed  therefore  on 
Scriptore,  and  widely  dlflTeient  frtnu  the 
Doetrina  UnadUa  cif  the  Charoh  of 
Rome,  143,  144.  Appeal  to  tnulition 
in  preferenoe  to  Soriptare  made  by  aome 
ftklWs,  merely  againat  heretict  who 
mutilated  and  perverted  Scripture,  144, 
145.  CIaiiov  qf  Seriptmrt,  146- 

i8t.  Jewiab  canon  of  Old  Testament 
authorized  by  our  Lord,  146,  I47. 
Question  between  claims  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  Septuagint,  to  be  the 
Jewish  Scriptures — Proofs  of  the  ex- 
clusive canonicity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
from  continuous  Jewish  testimony,  and 
Targums,  from  some  fathers,  from  Pbilo 
and  Josephus,  from  classification  used  by 
our  Lord:  147-153.  Septuagint,aGre6k 
Tension  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to 
which  the  Apocryphal  books,  being 
Greek  originals,  or  Greek  translations 
fr'»in  Chaldee,  were  afterwards  ap- 
pended, 153,  153.  Septuagint,  and 
consequently  Apocrypha,  became  cur- 
rent in  the  Church  from  ignorance  of 
Hebrew  among  the  fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  except  Origen — Apo- 
cr}'phal  books  retained  in  Latin  Vulgate 
(translated  from  Septuagint),  though 
known  by  many  to  be  of  inferior  autho- 
rity to  the  Hebrew  Canon;  and  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
as  Canonical,  153,  154  (with  ana- 
thema against  rejecters,  158).  Testi- 
monies of  fathers  to  the  exclusive  Canon 
of  Hebrew  Bible... conclusive  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  quotations  made 
from  Apocryphal  books,  even  as  if  of 
authority — Augustine  and  Council  of 
Cazthage — their  authority  invalid  to 
establish  canunicity  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  ;  their  approbation  of  some  of 
them  probably  to  be  taken  with  re- 
strictions :  155*  158.  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  based  on.  Mme  v^Mthority  as 
that  of  the  OVd — ^me  \>qo>8a  ^haVXa^ 
as  CanomcsA  in  \.\ie  15 ew  Te%\am«t»\.  V! 
all  branches  of  t\ie  C\\mtc\v  o^  CVyv^K. 
I  so.  Renpecta  \n  w\i\c\i  t\i^C\i\\TOcv 
England  diffex*  itom  X.\i«^  C\i>^x^V 


Borne,  and  from  Mine  Plreioatmli,  in 
mode  of  aetUing  the  Canon,  159^  i6a 
Serlptore  proof  of  inapirstion  and  infrl- 
libility  of  the  Apoatko,  160^  161. 
Mode  of  determining  the  genninenea 
of  writings  proftwiing  to  be  Apoatoiicil 
^  IFtAMst,  not  meralj  mMmeUom,  of  the 
Charoh  appealed  to— Fitneaa  of  the 
prinutive  Charoh  fiir  giving  the  leqoi* 
dte  testimony:  161-164.  ETidnoe 
from  MSS.,  164,  165... from  Tonioni^ 
165,  166... from  oatakigneay  x66,  167... 
from  ^aotation%  referanoei^  oommen* 
tariesy  167-171.  Same  Seriptoni  u 
thoae  oaed  by  the  Charoh  aoknowledged 
alao  by  (moat)  heretios,  and  aoogfat  oat 
fbr  deetmotion  l^peFsecntora^  1701, 171. 
Jbteemed  works  of  aome  ear^  writm^ 
and  aome  Apocryphal  hooka  profnssiuj 
to  he  Anoatolical,  yet  not  reoeiTed  u 
oanonioal,  171.  Internal  marks  of 
genoineneaSp  171,  171.  Somebookaef 
the  generally  reoeived  Canon  at  fint 
oonaidersd  donbtfal,  173-174. 

Tradition  of  doctrine  neoeasaiy  to  ssl- 
Tation  rejected  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^Traditions  subserrient  to^  and 
illustrative  of.  Scripture,  need  and  re- 
spected by  her — Ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion ;  useful  for  guidance  with  respect  to 
discipline  and  ceremonial — Hermenea- 
tical  Tradition ;  useful  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  though  not  as  add- 
ing to  its  authority ;  so  viewed  by  the 
Church  of  England  ;  175-180. 

Apocrypha,  proper  use  of,  asserted  in 
Art. VI... practice  of  Church  of  England 
in  reading  them  in  churches  vindicated ; 
1 8 1  - 1 85 . .  .overvalued  by  Papists,  under- 
valued by  Protestants,  185,  n. 
Session  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
— foretold  and  recorded  in  Scripture- 
meaning  of  the  phrase — Scriptural  de- 
clarations of  the  perfect  dominion,  ^., 
enjoyed  by  Christ  on  His  final  exalta- 
tion to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  104,  105.  S^  JUsurrte- 
tion. 
Sin  after  Baptism  ;  Art  xvi.,  very  nearly 
same  as  Art.  IV.  of  1552,  which  waa 
followed  by  an  express  Art.  on  Blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  355. 

Possibility  of  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness for  sins  committed  after  Baptism, 
some  stir  on,  even  in  early  ages  of  the 
Church — opinions  of  fathera ;  heretics ; 
sects:  355-359-  Views  on  the  subject 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — Ana- 
baptists —  Council  of  Trent — Conti- 
nental and  English  Reformers :  359- 
361.  Holy  Ghost,  sin  against  the; 
\nwvs(^^  ^^  \.Va  Art.  directed  against 
cwuvstt  %c^  \$taM2cw<^\s^^Tvig«w.^  that 
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goaiine — Origen*8  theoiy  rejected  by 
the  Church  at  large,  bat  adopted  by 
the  Novatians:  361-363.  Sin  agMiiat 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  nature  of,  uiTeetigated 
from  Soriptore — Statements  of  Athana- 
ains  and  of  Aogustine :  382-384.  Pos- 
■ibility  of  fallinff  from  grace ;  closely 
connected  with  Predestination — Mean- 
ing  attached  by  early  fathers  to  Scrip- 
tore  language  used  by  them  respecting 
predestination  to  grace,  not  immedi- 
ately certain — ^Augustine ;  his  doctrine 
of  perseverance — Greater  precision  of 
terms  induced  by  controversies  on  Pe- 
lagianism,  and  on  the  predeetinarian 
doctrines  of  Augustine  —  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  perseverance :  363-367. 

Final  Perseverance  discussed  at  time 
of  the  Beformation — Council  of  Trent — 
Luther,  Zuingle ;  Confession  of  Augs- 
buiig  ;  Calvinistic  divines  ; — English 
Beformers;  this  Art.,  Homilies,  Li- 
^<u^,  kc. :  367-369.  Lambeth  Ar- 
ticles ;  Hampton  Court  Conference : 
370,  371  (and  417). 

Scriptural  proof  that  sins  after  bap- 
tism are  not,  generally,  unpardonable ; 
37i'374-  Scripture  passages  which 
have  led  to  belief  that  deadly  sin  after 
baptism  is  unpardonable,  considered, 
and  concluded,  although  so  severe 
against  wilful  offenders  against  light 
and  grace,  (and  strict  as  the  discipline 
of  the  early  Church  was  against  all 
such  offenders,)  yet  not  to  i^ord  any 
proof  that  heinous  sin  after  baptism 
cannot  be  pardoned  on  repentance; 
fitrongest  and  severest  texts  seem  to 
apply  to  apostates  hardened  in  sin: 

375-38«- 

Final  Perseverance,  or  Indefectibility 

of  Grace,  doctrine  of,  rejected  in  Art. 
XYi. — Views  of  Zuinglians  and  high 
Calvinists  —  Augustine — Lutherans — 
XIngliah  Reformers :  385.  Arguments 
alleged  from  Scripture  in  favour  of 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance  ;  shown 
to  be  invalid,  385-388.  Scripture 
proof  of  possibility  of  fallinflr  from  a 
state  of  grace— doctrine  of  Indefecti- 
bility of  grace  introduced  (it  is  con- 
tended) by  Calvin  as  seeming  neces- 
sary to  the  harmony  and  completeness 
of  his  predestinarian  scheme  :  388-391. 
Sin,  Christ  alone  without ;  Art.  xv.,  (con- 
nected with  some  preceding  Artt.  and 
probably  supplementary  to  preceding 
Art.) — Pelagianism — Suifulness  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  made  a  question... not 
decided  in  Council  of  Trent :  346-348. 
Scriptural  proof  of  sinlessness  of 
our  Saviour ;  who  took  our  perfect 
nature,  which  includes  liability  to  sin, 
though  He  took  not  sio,  a  fauU  of 
't '  [34S]'35o.  Scriptunl  proof  of  sin- 
fuloeeB  of  aU  other  men,  even  though 


baptized  and  bom  again— ^^meZecs 
perfection  attributed  to  persons  in 
Scripture  m  a  popular,  not  absolute, 
sense;  350-353.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
Bcriptundly  shown  to  be,  though  most 
singularly  holy,  not  exempt  from  sin : 

35«-354- 
Sin,   Original;    Art.   ix.,   131.      Origin 

of  evil  a  very  early  subject  of  specula- 
tion among  philosophers  and  divines — 
Original  Sin  ;  doctrine  of,  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  the  Jews  :  331... 
Belief  of^  by  the  Christian  fathers,  331, 
133... Early  heresies  on,  333,  333. 
Origen*s  theory,  333.  Pelagianism; 
Semi-Pelagians:  334,  335.  Views  of 
the  medisval  Schoolmen  on  Original 
Sin,  335,  336.  Decrees  of  Council 
of  Trent  on  this  subject,  3 36... differ- 
ing from  doctrine  of  Anglican  Church 
in  affirming  the  entire  cancelling  of 
original  sin  in  baptism,  337.  Lutheran 
view ;  our  Art.  ix.  derived  from  imd 
of  Augsburg  Confession,  337.  Calvin 
— Difference  among  Calvinists  on  first 
introduction  of  original  sin — Diffe- 
rence between  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians  on  extent  of  vitiation  of  our  nature 
by  the  fall :  338,  339.  (See  also  345- 
348.)  Anabaptists — Socinians,  339. 
Guarded  language  of  the  Church  of 
England — Homilies :  339,  340.  Scrip- 
tural proof  that  Original  Sin  affects  all 
men,  340- 2 4 3... is  not  derived  from  imi- 
tation, but  inherited  by  birth,  343-345. 
Scriptural  views  considered  relating  to 
the  extent  of  this  naturally  inherited 
corruption,  346-348... of  the  doctrine 
that  original  sin  deserves  God*8  wrath 
and  damnation,  348- 35a  Scripture 
proof  that  infection  of  original  sin  is  not 
wholly  removed  by  baptism,  350-253... 
that  concupiscence  has  the  nature  of 
sin,  353. 

Son  of  God,  the  eternal  generation  of; 
held  by  the  orthodox  fauiers,  60,  61... 
treated  of  and  Scripturally  proved,  65, 
66.  'Word,*  or  'Logos,'  65.  'The 
Father  greater  than  the  Son,'  as  regards 
priority  of  order,  not  infinity  of  nature, 
07.  Son  of  God,  Incarnation  of,  see 
Incarnation . . .  other  particulars  concern- 
ing, see  Trinity, 

Spiritual  Presence,  see  Lorcr 9  Supper,  678. 

Supererogation,  Works  of.  Art.  ziv.,  333. 
...Doctrine  of,  perhaps  suggested  by 
strong  language  of  fathers  on  Martyr- 
dom and  Virginity,  333-335— Full- 
grown  form  of — Indulgences  approved, 
but  works  of  Supererogation  not  espe- 
cially mentioned,  by  Council  of  Trent : 
335.  Arguments  alleged  by  Bellarmine 
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fk\M  view  of  prindplet  of   ChristiaD 
obedience,  345. 

Supremacy  of  the  Crown,  lee  CHvU  Magip- 
traUif  786,  &0. 

Supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  lee 
Civil  Magiilrates,  803,  &c. 

Tongue  not  undentood  by  the  people,  not 
to  be  used  in  the  congregation ;  Art. 
XXIY.,  569.  Testimony  of  the  fathers 
nut  likely  to  be  other  than  incidental, 
the  practice  being  unknown  in  early 
ages — Early  tranuations  of  Scripture, 
and  ▼emacul.'iT  liturgies,  used  by  con- 
verted nations — ^Evidence  of  the  fathers 
that  among  the  primitive  Christians 
the  whole  congregation  joined  in  the 
responses,  &o... (Bishops  and  presbyters 
were  enjoined  by  Justinian  to  speak 
audibly  in  public  prayers  and  sacra- 
ments}...and  that  Scriptures  were  read 
and  prayers  offered  in  a  tongue  intelli- 
gible to  the  assembly — Vulgar  tongue, 
employment  of,  in  offering  up  prayers 
in  1  he  primitive  Church,  in  order  to  the 
better  instruction  of  the  people,  acknow- 
ledged by  eminent  Schoolmen  and  Ro- 
man divines:  569-571,  Origin  of  use 
of  a  dead  lann^uage  for  public  worship, 
from  im{)08ition  of  the  language  of  the 
Komans  on  their  colonial  subjects ;  from 
progressively  increasing  connexion  of 
ecclesiastics  with  Rome;  from  growing 
feeling  of  mystery  as  to  Church  ordi- 
nances ;  from  feeling  in  favour  of  one 
universal  tongue  to  be  used  in  the  one, 
yet  Universal,  Church  : — Council  of 
Trent — In  modem  times  some  prayers 
offered  in  vernacular  tongues  in  Roman 
Churches,  but  the  mass  celebrated  only 
in  Latin,  to  avoid,  as  unreasonably 
alleged,  profanation,  &r.,57 1,572.  Clear 
Scriptural  argument  agamst  the  use  of 
an  unknown  tongue  in  Liturgies,  (though 
not  much  likely  to  be  said  in  iScripture 
on  the  subject;  no  trace  of  such  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Jews  or  the  primitive 
Christians;)  —  Custom  originating  in 
accident,  perpetuated  by  design;  572- 

574-. 

Tradition,  see  Scriptures^  Holy^  123,  &c., 
175,  &c. 

Traditions  of  the  Church  ;  Art.  xxxiv.  (in 
connexion  with  which  Preface  to  Book 
of  Common    Prayer  should    be  read), 
like  xvth  of  Confession  of  Augsburg — 
Right      of     particular     or      national 
Churches  (vindicated  at  the  Reforma- 
tion  against   the  Church  of  Rome)  to 
ordain,     change,    and     abolish,     cere- 
monies of  mere   human   authority ;    a 
right  agreea\Ae  lo  ^CT\\>V.\iT^  w^d  ^klw- 
cised  in  ear\y  Umea  \>^  V\i^  \^\^»ixfc\\\. 
Churcbea,  wVixcVv  V\aA  ^xeaX.  N^rv^V^  o^ 
disciplme  ivnd  r\\.M»\— Cot^X-tov^t^^  <»^ 
cerning    EAsler  ...coiic<ivu\tv%    \^^^ 


Uaptiziog  of  heretics — Diversity  of 
practice  in  reference  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath— Different  forms  allowed  of 
Liturgies  and  Creeds:  773-775.  Ko 
right  in  private  persons  wantonly  to 
break  or  neglect  traditions  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong — Scriptural  as- 
thority  for  obedience  to  civil  and  eode- 
siasti^  authorities — Whole  system  of 
primitive  discipline  involves  the  prin- 
ciple that  laws  of  the  Chnrch  are 
binding  on  individual  Christians— 
Decrees  of  Councils  on  the  smme  pris- 
ciple:  775. 

Transubstantiation,  see  Zonfs  Supper, 
677. 

Trinity,  Holy,  the;  probable  (at  least) 
intiuuitions  of,  in  Jewish  writings,  in 
ancient  mythology,  in  Plato  and  other 
philosophers:  15-17.  Reonved  on  its 
revelation  in  the  Grospel  as  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith, 
though  not  so  technically  asserted  tt 
first  as  was  afterwards  rendered  neces- 
sary in  opposition  to  heresy,  17,  18. 
Early  testimonies  to  this  doctrine,  19- 
21.  False  opinions  on,  21-28.  Judaism 
and  Eastern  philosophy,  elements  of 
corruption  and  division  frequently  al* 
luded  to  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  21. 
Tlie  Gnostic  philosophy — Simon  Magus 
and  the  Nicolaitans — Uerinthus  —  Naza* 
renes  and  Ebionites  :  22.  Theodotus 
and  Artemon — Praxeas — Noetus  and 
Sabellius  :  23.  Beryllus  —  Paul  of 
Saraosata  :  24.  Arius — Arian  heresy 
condemned  by  Council  of  Nice  ;  and 
opposed  by  Athanasius  :  25,  26.  Semi- 
Arian 8,  &c. — Macedonius  ;  his  heresy 
condemned,  also  the  Arian  fin:«lly,  by 
Council  of  Constantinople  —  Philo- 
ponus  :  26.  Nominalists  charged  with 
Tritheism,     26,    27.  Unitarians— 

Lselius  and  Faustus  Sccinus — Whistcn 
and  Claike  —  Priestley — Tendency  of 
Presbyterians,  with  exception  of  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  to  Socinianiam — Foreign 
Protestant  nationalism  favourable  to 
Unitaiian  views,  28.  Trinity  of  dis- 
tinct Persons  in  the  Godhead  Scriptu- 
rally  pr.  ved,  30-57.  Doctrine  not  so 
expressly  declared  in  Scripture  as  some 
others ;  not  therefore  less  true— 
Manner  of  Scripture  teaching — Meani 
for  instruction  provided  in  the  Church  : 

31. 

Scripture  teaches  unity  of  God... 
Plurality  in  the  Godhead  ...  yet  not 
plurality  of  Gods... Distinct  personality 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost : 
32.  Intimations  of  Plurality  in  the 
V5^s^i^ckfc^ \vi  '^V^T^esAa.men t,  3  2 - 34 . 
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Testament^  34.  Godhoad  of  the  Son 
taught  in  New  Testameoi,  by  reason^ 
Me  inference^  35-37 — hy  dUred  state- 
^^Mn^i  37*43*  Godhead  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  taught  in  Scriptare»  44,  45. 

Unity  of  Godhead  in  Trinity  of 
Persons  scripturally  proved,  45-47. 
Distinct  PersoDality  of  the  FaUier,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  scripturally  proved, 
48,  49. ..of  the  Son,  50-55.  (Sabellian 
views  of  first  chap,  of  St.  John  confuted, 
5«-55.)...of  the  Holy  Ghost,  56,  57. 
The  whole  subject,  though  above  our 
understanding,  yet  not  contrary  to  our 
>'®<^^°t  57>  5^*  Language  of  the 
fiithers  in  relation  to  three  Persons  in 
one  God,  58,  59. 

Un worthiness  of  Ministers  ;  Art.  xxvi., 
603.  Heretical  Baptism,  question  con- 
cerning, in  the  primitive  Church... 
connected  with,  though  quite  different 
from  the  question  treated  of  in  this 
Art. — Necessity  of  personal  holiness 
of  ministers  to  validity  of  ministra- 
tions, held  by  Donatists ;  by  Ana* 
baptists  ;  (evil  living  uf  lower  class  of 
friars  in  middle  ages  a  princi|>al  ground 
for  cry  of  reform,  600 ;)  not  held  by 
the  fathers  ;  not  by  Church  of  Rome  : 
not  by  foreign  or  English  Beformers  : 
603-607. 

'  Intention^  of  ministers  necessary  to 
validity  of  ministration,  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of,  not  originally  aimed  at, 
but  in  effect  met,  by  this  Art.,  607, 
608.  Evil  ministers,  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning,  and  they  when  found 
guilty  to  be  deposed,  600.  Scriptural 
prooi  that  *  in  the  Visible  Church  the 
evil  are  ever  mingled  with  the  good*... 
and  that  the  ministration  of  evil  mi- 
nisters is  valid... yet  that  obviously  mi- 
nisters ought  to  be  holy,  and  ought,  if 
proved  to  be  ungodly,  to  be  deposed : 
609-611. 

War  not  necessarily  unlawful,  see  Civil 
Magittratesj  826*828. 

Wicked,  the,  do  not  eat  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  Art.  xxix.  (ex- 
punged for  a  time  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
probably  as  not  agreeable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Churc^i  holding  Lutheran 
views,  729),  726.  The  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  either  not  eaten  at  all,  or 
eaten,  but  only  to  condemnation,  the 
two  only  alternatives,  the  former  gene- 
rally held,  in  latter  times,  by  advocates 
of  a  Hpiritual  feeding,  the  latter  by 


believers  in  transubstantiation,  and  (it 
is  supposed)  though  not  necessarily,  by 
most  believers  io  consubstantiation — 
Teaching  of  the  fathers  obscure,  yet 
some  plain  passages  in  them  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  view  taken  in  this  Art. 
— Quotations — Prayer  in  ancient  Litur- 
gies for  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  elements  no  proof  of  neceraary  belief 
that  communicants,  unworthy  as  well 
as  worthy,  must  necessarily  partake  of 
Christ*s  Body  and  Blood  if  partaking  of 
the  elements  after  that  descent — Similar 
invocation  of  the  Spirit  made  in  Bap- 
tism known  to  involve  neither  change 
of  the  water  (nor  admixture  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  it)  nor  obtaining  of  sanctifi- 
oation  by  an  unworthy  recipient — Sanc- 
tifieation  of  the  elements,  to  a  new  rela* 
tion,  not  to  a  new  nature — Belief  of 
reception  of  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  naturally  held  with  belief  in  the 
aput  operatum^  and  in  transubstantia- 
tion :  726-729.  Scriptural  proof  of  the 
doctrine  ot  this  Art,  729-731. 
Works  before  justification :  Art.  xm.  {title 
of  Art.  probably  adopted  because  the 
question  discussed  in  it  went  by  that 
name  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
3^7}t  3^3*  Nature  of  heathen  virtue  a 
question  of  great  difficulty,  touched  on 
by  the  fathers  before  and  after  Pelagian 
controversy — Augustine*8  answer  to  Pe* 
lagian  alignments— Doctrine  of  school- 
men ooncemirig  merit  de  eomgruo  like 
that  of  Semi-Pelagians... opposed  by 
Luther  (see  also  281):  323-325.  On 
subject  of  this  Art.  decision  of  Council 
of  Trent.. .views  of  Lutherans... of  out 
own  Reformers  :  325,  326.  Arcumenta 
alleged  from  Scripture  against  Uie  posi- 
tions of  this  Art.  that  works  before 
grace  are  not  pleasing  to  God,  but 
rather  have  the  nature  of  sin... and  re- 
futed— Revelation  addressed  to  those 
whom  it  concerns ;  tells  ua  little  of  the 
state  of  heathens  —  Axi,  practically 
refers  to  persons  within  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel:  327-329.  Scriptural  proof 
that  works  done  before  grace  are  not 
pleasing  to  G^,  329,  330... that  they 
do  not  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace 
de  eongruOf  330,  331.. .have  the  nature 
of  sin,  though  there  may  happen  to  be 
in  them  a  mixture  of  good  with  the  bad 
motive  of  self-justification ;  this  known 
to  Grod  alon»— Language  of  the  Art, 
justifiable:  331,  332. 
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JEFFKRIES,  Author  of  *  wnd  L3e  in  t 
Southern  County '  &c.    Crown  Svay. 


MISCELLANEOUS  &  CRITICAL  VTORKS. 


The  Story  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  during  its  First 
Three  Huiitlred  Years.  IJy  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Bart.  LL.D.  D.C.L. 
&c.      With  numerous  Illustrations.     2 

vols.   Svo.    TfiS, 

Studies  of  Modern  Mind 

and  Character  at  Several  European 
Epochs.  By  John  Wilson.  Svo.  i2j. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A, 
4  vols,  crown  Svo.  24J. 

Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  W^ALTER  Bagehot,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  28j. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Univ.  Coll. 
Oxon.     Crown  Svo.  is.  (xi. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     3  vols.  Svo.  36/. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

Benjamin  Disraeli,   Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield.     Crown  Svo.  3^.  (yd. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Crown 
Svo.  3J.  6</. 


\ 


Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings : — 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  2ix. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  Svo.  41.  W. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.      Crown  Sva    6f. 
Cabinet   Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,    Lays  of  Ancient   Rome,  and 
other  Poems.     4  vols,  post  Sva  24J. 

Speeches  of  Lord  Ma- 

caulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  Crown 
Svo.  3^.  dd. 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  0. 
Trevelyan,  M.P.     Crown.  Svo.  dr. 

The  Medical  Language 

of  St.  Luke  :  a  Proof  from  Internal 
Evidence  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  were  written  by  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  Medi- 
cal Man.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart, 
LL.D.     Svo.  i6j. 

Evenings  with  the  Skep- 
tics; or.  Free  Discussion  on  Free 
Thinkers.  By  John  Owen,  Rector  of 
East  Anstey,  Devon.    2  vols.  Svo.  32;. 

Outlines  of  Primitive  Be- 
lief among  the  Indo-European 
Races.   By  Charles  F.  Keary,  M.^ 
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Langtiage  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
gpage  and  Families  of  Speech.  ByF.W. 
Farrar,  D. D.  F.  R.  S.    Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Grammar  of  Elocution. 

By  ToHN  Millard,  Elocution  Master 
in  the  City  of  London  School.    Second 
-  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6</. 

Selected  Essays  on  Lan- 

gums^e,  Mythology,  and  Religion. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  K.M. 
a  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  K.M.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  ids, 

[lips   from    a    German 

workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  K.M.    4  vols.  8vo.  £\,  idr. 


India,  What  Can  it  Teach 

Us  ?  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  K.M. 
8vo.  1 2 J.  dd. 

The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.     Unifonn 

Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Autumn  Holidays,  y.  6d. 

Changed   Aspects    of   Unchanged   Truths, 

price  3J.  6d. 
Commonplace  l*hilosopher,  %s,  6d, 
Counsel  and  Comfort,  35.  (>d. 
Critical  Essays,  y.  6d. 
Graver  Thoughts.    Three  Series,  y.  6d.  each. 
Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities,  y.  6d, 
Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  y.  6d. 
Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  y.  6d, 
Our  Little  Life,  3/.  6ii. 
Present  Day  Thoughts,  y,  6d. 
Recreations    of  a  Country   Parson,    Three 

Series,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Seaside  Musings,  y.  6d. 
Sunday  Afternoons,  y.  6d, 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 

REFERENCE. 


A    Dictionary     of     the 

English  Lang^uage.  By  Robert  G. 
Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  &c.  Abridged 
from  Dr.  Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  condensed  into  One 
Volume.     Medium  8vo.  141*. 

A     Dictionary    of     the 

English  Language.  By  Robert 
Gordon  Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  &c. 
Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  With  numerous 
Additions.     Four  vols.  4to.  £7. 

English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whately,  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  3J. 

Rogefs    Thesaurus    of 

English  Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  Re-edited  by 
the  Author's  Son,  J.  L.  Roget.  Crown 
8vo.  los,  6d, 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Contanseau's     Practical 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
[     Languages.    Post  8yo.  price  7/.  6d. 


Contanseau's        Pocket 

Dictionary,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictionary 
by  the  Author.     Square  i8mo.  3J.  6d, 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 
guages. By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 
M.A.  &  Dr.  C.  M.  FrI£DLANDER« 
Post  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  and  English 
Languages.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Ball.  Coll  Oxford.     Square  i8mo.  5/. 

Becker's  Gallus ;  Roman 

Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe, 
M.A.     Post  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles;  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Private  Life  of 

the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Post 
8vo.  js,  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  -Greeks  and  Romana.  E^ 
A.  Rich,  'B. K,    Ciqwi'^^q.  v*  ^* 
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A  Greek-English   Lezi- 

ceo.  Bj  H.  G.  LiDDKLL,  D.D.  Dam 
of  Climtebnrch,  and  R.  ScOTT,  D.D. 
Deui  of  Rodiester.    4to.  36>. 

Uddell  &  Scott's  Lexi- 


An  English-Greek  Lexi- 


COIL  ctrntiining  ftll  ttie  Grade  Werdt 
tued  by  Writen  of  good  &nthoritv.  Bj 
C  D.  YONOE,  M.A.    4I0.  au.    Sdiool 


by  Writen  of  good  &nthoritv.    Bj 
.YoNaE,M.A.    4fa.au.    St'     ' 
Abridgment,  iqnare  lamo.  it,  6d. 


A  Latin-English  Diction- 

mtj.  Bj  John  T.  WHrri,  D.D. 
Oian.  and  J.  E.  RIDDLX,  M.A.  Oxou. 
Sixllt  Edition,  reviled.    Qnaito  31*. 

White's  Concise  Latin- 


M'Culloch's    Dictionary 

of  Commeroe  and  CommercU  Nm- 
gUioB.  Re~edited(i8S3),  with  a  Sup- 
plement containing  the  mart  teoent 
[afoimation,  br  A.  J.  WILSON.    Vnth 


Keith  Johnston's  General 


Fhjne*],  StatuUn 

a  oomcbte  GMtttwr  of  Uu  W<idd, 

Uedltun  8m.  411, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 


new  Colonred  Hapa.  ] 
RcT.  G.  Binxu,  M.A. 
or  imperial  410.  ji.  6A 


dited  brOt 
[mpcridSra. 


The  Public  Schools  Atlas 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F,  W.  Hersckel,  Birt.  M.A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  PlMei  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  Svo.  lu. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  ConRgurations  of  its  f^urface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  a6 
Maps  Had  5  Plates.  Medium  Svo. 
price  31/.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatolt^.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    Svo.  34J. 

Celestial     Objects     for 

Cominon  Teleacopea.  By  the  Kev. 
T.  W.  WEiiB,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal 
Science;  Map,  Plate,  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  91. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 


Proctor's    Orbs   Around 

Us  ;  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Mood  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  A 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  With  Chut 
and  Diagrama.     Crowa  870.  Jt,  6d. 

Proctor's  Other  Worlds 

than  Ours ;  The  Plurality  of  Worldi 
Studied  under  the  Light  c^  Recent 
Scientilic  Researches.  With  14  mis- 
tiattoiu.    Crown  8to.  icu.  6J. 

Proctor  on   the   Moon; 

her  Motions,  Aspects,  Scenery,  »nd 
Physical  Condition.  With  PlMo, 
Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lnnai  PhD- 
togiaphs.  Crown  Svo.  lor.fi^. 

Proctor's     Universe    of 

Stua ;  Presenting  Researches  into  ud 
New  Views  respecting  the  Conslitotia* 
of  the  Heavens.  Second  Edition,  nth 
23  Charts  and  31  Diagmos.  iia- 
lOf.  &/, 
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Proctor^s  New  Star  Atlas, 

for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the 
Observatory,  m  12  Circular  Maps  (with 
2  lodex  Plates).     Crown  8vo.  5/. 

Proctor's    Larger    Star 

Atlas,  for  the  Libraiy,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction  and 
2  Index  Plates.  Folio,  15X,  or  Maps 
only,  I2X.  dd. 

Proctor's  Essays  on  As- 
tronomy. A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets 
and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surround- 
ing Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets. 
With  10  PUites  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  I2X. 


Proctor's     Transits     of 

Venus;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Transits  from  the  First 
Observed  by  Horrocks  in  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  2012.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  20  Lithographic  Plates  (12  Co- 
loured) and  38  Illustrations  engraved 
•on  Wood.  8vo.  &f.  6</. 

Proctor's      Studies      of 

Venus-Transits ;  an  Investigation  of 
the  Circumstances  of  the  Transits  of 
Venus  in  1874  and  1882.  With  7 
Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     8vo.  $j. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


Ganot's    Physics. — Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Physics,  for  the 

use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated 
by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Eleventh  Edition.  With  5  Coloured 
Plates  and  898  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo.  \^5, 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy  for  General  Readers  and 

Young  Persons.  Translated  by  E. 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition ;  with  2  Plates  and  471  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  7^.  6^. 

Prof.  Helmholtz'  Popular 

Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Edmund 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  With 
a  Preface  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
and  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crovm  8vo. 
15J.  or  separately,  7^*  ^*  ^ss2cu 

Araott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Phi]oso|>hy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo,  Woodcute,  I2J.  &/. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition 
revised  and  augmented.    8vo.  15/. 

The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M*Cullagh,  F.T.C.D.  Prof,  of  Nat. 
Philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  B.D.  and  the 
Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  8vo.  15/. 


A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.     8vo.  lor.  fid. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  A- 

nalysis,  in  its  Application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  to  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  from  the  second  revised  and 
enlarged  German  Edition  by  J.  and  C. 
Lassell  ;  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
IIUGGINS,  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Maps,  Woodcuts,  Coloured  Plates. 
8vo.  28r. 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sutth 
Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  I  dr. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  I2J. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches;  with  204  Wood* 
cuts.     Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6^. 

Essays  on  the  Floating- 
Matter  of  the  Air  in  relation  to 
Putrefaction  and  Infection.  By  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  24  Wood- 
cuts,   Crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Lec- 
tures 00  Lieht,  delivered  in  America 
in  1872  and  1873.  With  Portrait  Phite 
&  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  7x.  6^. 
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Professor  TyndalFs  Les- 
sons in  Electndty  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1875-6.  With  58  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  2x.  6</. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  on 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo.  u.  sewed,  is,  6d,  cloth. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on 
Li^ht,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. CrownSvo.  IJ.  swd.,  i j.  6</.  cloth. 

Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  IIaughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
P.C.L.    With  23  Diagr8i.ms.  8vo.  15J. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoologfy  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
grams.    8vo.  los,  6d. 

Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Students  in  Public  and 
Science  Schools.  Small  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  &c. 

Abney's  Photography,  3^.  6if. 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials, 
price  3J.  6(/. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistr}',  35.  6d. 

Ball's  Elements  of  Astronotny,  6s. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  3^,  6J. 

Bauerman's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  6s, 

Bloxam  &  Huntington's  Metals,  5^. 

Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  6^. 

Gore's  Electro Mc-tallurgy,  6s. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3-f.  6J. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3.^.  6d. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Ileat,  3^.  6</. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3*.  6d. 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3.?.  6</. 

Preece  &  Sivew  right's  Telegraphy,  ^s.  6d, 

Rutley's  Study  of  Rocks.  45.  6./. 

Shelley's  Workslioi)  A]»i">lianc<.s,  4J.  6d. 

Thomd's  Structural  and  Piiysical  iJotany,  6s, 

Thorpe's  (Quantitative  Analysis,  4J.  6</. 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Quahi.itive  Analysis,  'i,s.6d. 

Tilden's  Chemical  I'hiiosophy,  3J.  6d. 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  6s. 

Watson's  PUme  and  Solid  Geometry,  3^,  6d, 


Experimental      Physio- 

logy,    its    Benefits    to    Mankind; 

with  an  Address  on  Unveiling  the 
Statue  of  William  Harvey  at  Folkestone 
August  1S81.  By  Richard  Owsn, 
F.R.S.  &c.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcatfc  3 
vols.  8vo.  ;f3.  13J.  6/. 

Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev, 
T.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo.  loj.  6</. 

^yood's  strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  firom  'Homes 
without  Hands.*  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  51. 
Sunbeam  Edition,  4to.  6</. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Stmcture,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.    Svo.  Woodcuts,  ioj,  6ii, 

Common  British  Insects, 

lieellcs,  Moths,  and  Butterflies.  r»y 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
Crown  Svo.  with  130  Woodcuts,  y:,6d. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.      Svo.  Woodcuts,  I  Go".  6./. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors  ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  W'ith  112 
Vignettes.     Svo.  lOj.  6d, 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  lay.  6i/. 

Hartwig's  (Dr.)  Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
Svo.  \os.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  lor.  (yi.    Sunbeam  Edition,  6ds 
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Hartwig's  Subterranean 

Worid.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  lOf.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plates,  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lor,  6^. 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  with  i6o  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  6j. 


Rural  Bird  Life ;  Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  C.  Dixon.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  44  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Country  Pleasures;    the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year,  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Second  Edition, 
with  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 

An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synon3m[ies.     Post  8vo.  14^. 

The  Study  of  Rocks ;  an 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Petrology. 
By  F.  Rutley,  F.G.S.  of  H.M. 
Geolog.  Survey.  With  6  Plates  and 
88  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6d, 

Systematic  Mineralogy. 

By  PI.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.  Assoc. 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  With  372 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  With  206  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  42J. 

Heer's  Primaeval  World 

of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  James 
Hey  WOOD,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  12s, 

The  Puzzle  of  Life;    a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NICOLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  51.  6d, 

The  Bronze  Implements, 

Arms,  and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Evans, 
D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  540 
Illustrations.     8vo.  25^. 


The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart  M.P. 
F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  i8j. 

Proctor^s  Light  Science 

for  Leisure  Hours;  Familiar  Essays 
on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phe* 
nomena,  &c.  3  vols.  cr.  8vo.  Is,  6d,  ea. 

Brande's    Dictionary   of 

Science,  Literature,  and  Art  Re- 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.  M.A.     3  vols,  medium  8vo.  63/. 

Hullah's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Modern 
Music.    8vo.  &f.  6d. 

Hullah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    8vp.  lor.  6d, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants ;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  42^*. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2is, 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  31/.  6d, 

Flowers  and  their  Pedi- 
grees.   By  Grant  Allen,  Author 

of  *  Colin  Clout's  Calendar '  &c.  With 
50  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  *]s,  6d, 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo« 
with  25  Woodcuts,  5j. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Lates 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4x.  6d, 

Elemental  Botany,The- 

oretical  and  Practical ;  a  Text- Book 
for  Students.  By  H.  Edmonds,  B.Sc, 
With  312  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo,  2j, 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Jonior  Students.  By  J.  £.  Rsr- 
NOLDS,  M.D.  F.R.S.  ProL  of  Chenus- 
try,  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Fq>.8va  Pa&T 
L  IX.  M    Part  II.  2j.  6</. 

Practical  Chemistry ;  the 

Ptincfailet  of  QnnUtathre  AnaMs. 
By  W.  A.  TiLDSN,  F.C.S.  Tcp. 
Sta  IX.  (m/. 

Miller's  Elementsof  Che- 

miitrf t  Theoretical  and  PiacticaL 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  fay  H. 
Macliod,  F.CS.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Part    L  Chxmical  Physics.    i6x. 
Part  IL  Inorganic  Chemistry,  84X. 
Part  ni.  Organic  Chemistry,  3ix.6</. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Stady  of  Inorigfanic  Chemistry;  By 
W.  Allen  Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll^je, 
London.  With  71  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3J.  6d, 


Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 

didne;  inclnding  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Fuhcdogy, 
Therapeatics,  Pharmacy,  Toaioolpey 
ftHygiene.    Edited  by  J.  U  W.  Thu- 
DiCHUMfBLD.  svols.  8vo.  141;  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 

tiy  sad  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sdsnces.  Edited  fay  HinetWatti^ 
F.R.S.  9T61i.mediun8To.j£'i5.ax.^ 

Inorganic    Chemistiy— 

Theoretical  and  Practical ;  an  Ele* 
mentary  TeKt-Book.  By  W.  Jago^ 
F.CS.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with 
37  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  sx. 

Health   in  the    House; 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of 
Man  and  Animals.  By  Mrs,  BucKTON. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  sx. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


The  New  Testament  of 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood 
after  Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  4to.  21s,  cloth 
extra,  or  42J.  morocco. 

A  Popular  Introduction 

to  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture,  designed  to  Promote  the 
Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Walter 
C.  Perry.  With  268  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  31/.  6d. 

Japan ;  its  Architecture, 

Art,  and  Art-Manufactures.  By 
Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.D.  F.L.S. 
&c.  With  202  Graphic  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  for  the  most  part  by 
Native  Artists  in  Japan,  the  rest  by 
G.  Pearson,  after  Photographs  and 
Drawings  made  on  l\it  s^oX.,  ^cjaax^ 
crown  8vo,  31  j.  6rf% 
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Lord  Macaulajr's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  lor.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  with  Iviy  and  the 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Peai-son  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Weguelin,     Crown  8vo.  6r. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Paul  in  London. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
lUustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  2ij. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh, 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Macliss's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super-royal  8vo.  21s, 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

^<^\N^!xnl  «.t  the  Royal  Institution.   By 
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Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  3  is,  6ef. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna,  the  Virgin  Mary  as  repre- 
sented in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts. 

1  voL  21^. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  1 1  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  21s, 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlakb.  With 
13    Etchings    and    281     Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  42J. 


Five     Great     Painters ; 

Essays  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Albert 
Durer.  By  Lady  Eastlakb.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  i6s, 

Art-Instruction  in  Eng- 
land. By  F.  E.  HuLMfiy  F.L.S. 
F.S.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6</. 

Notes  on  Foreign   Pic- 
ture Galleries.  By  C.  L.  Eastlakb, 
F.R.L  B.A.  Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London.     Crown  8vo. 
The  Louvre  Gallery,  Paris,  with  114 

Illustrations,  ys.  6d, 
The  Brera  Gallery,  ATtlan,  with  55 
Illustrations,  51. 


The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 


The  Elements  of  Me- 
chanism.   By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Principles  of  Mechanics. 

By  the  Same  Author.  New  Edition, 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  with  253  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    8vo.  52X.  6d, 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NORTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.    8vo.  185. 

Industrial  Chemistry;   a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools ;  a  Transla- 
tion of  Payen's  Pricis  de  Chimie 
IndustrUUe.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul. 
With  698  Woodcuts.   Medium  8vo.  421. 

The   British    Navy:   its 

strength,  Resources,  and  Adminis- 
tration.  By  Sir  T.  Brassky,  K.C.B. 
M.P.  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Complete  in  5  vols,  royal  8vo. 
24J.  td. 


A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25X. 

Useful    Information   for 

Eng^eers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  C.E.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  3 1  J.  6d, 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste  in    Fnmiture,    Upholstery, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  I4r. 

Handbook   of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Cullky, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Pktes  &  Woodcuts.    8vo.  i6j. 

The  Marine  Steam  En- 

g^e ;  a  Treatise  for  the  use  of 
Engineering  Students  and  Officers  ot 
the  Royal  Navy.  By  Richard 
Sennetf,  Chief  Engineer,  Royal 
Navy.  With  244  Illustrations.  8vo.  2ix. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Eiig^e,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bou&NR^ 
C.E.    WWx  Yatt»x\^  ^n  ^^aS«^  ^bb^ 
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Bourne's   Catechism    of 

the  Steam  Engine^  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications.    Fq>.  8vo.    Woodcuts,  or. 

Bourne's     Recent     Im- 

nporements  in  the  Steem  Engine, 
r  cp.  8va  Woodcuts,  6f . 

iSloume's    Handbook    of 

the  Stewn  Enj^e,  a  Key  to  the 
Anthor^s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine.   Fcp.  8to.    Woodcuts,  gt. 

Bourne's   Examples    of 

steam  and  Gas  Enginee  of  the  most 


Mines,  Factories,  Steam  Navi^tion, 
Railways  and  Agriculture. 


ivieeition, 
With  54 


rraent  Approved  Types  as  employed  in 
~"actories,  Steai 
M  and  Ag: 
Plates  &  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  yof. 

Ure's  Dictionanr  of  Arts, 

Mannfactniea,  and  BJines.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R« 
HUNT,F.R.S.  With 2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  £j,  Is, 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallurgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  C  rookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts,  £^  19J, 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civu  Eng:ineering,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts,  8vo.  2$s, 


Ville  on   Artificial   Mar 

muefli  their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agricoltnrei 
Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Ckookh^ 
F.R.S.    With  31  Plates.    8vo.  au. 

Mitchell's     Manual    of 

Pmctical  Astayiiiff.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Disooveriei 
inooiponted,  by  W.  C&ookbs,  P.R.Sb 
Crown  8va  Woodcuts,  3IJ.  6iL 

The  Art  of  Perfumeiy, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odonrs  of  Plants;  with  Instmctioni 
for  the  Manufactme  of  Perfimies  ftc. 
By  G.  W.  S.  PiBSSS,  Ph.D.  F.CS. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  96  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8va  2ZJ. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture  &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21/. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agfriculture ;  the  Layingout,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  WiA 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2lf. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    AVORKS. 


An  Introduction   to  the 

study    of  the     New   Testament, 
Critical,  Exegetical,   and  ITieological. 
By   the   Rev.    S.    Davidson,    D.D. 
LL.D.      Revised    Ediiion.      2    vols 
8vo.  30J. 

History  of  the    Papacy 

During   the    Reformation,    i^y  M. 

Creighton,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  the  Great 
Schism — the  Council  of  Constance, 
1378-1418.  Vol.  IL  the  Council  of 
Basel — the  Papal  Restoration,  1418- 
1464.     2  vols.  8vo.  32J. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev,  T.  P.  Bo\31*t^^^.  'U-.-T), 
Svo.  15^. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  7x.  6d, 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Centoiy.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Abbey,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Overton.    2  vols.  Svo.  36/. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   Twelfth  Edition.    Svo.  16;. 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
■&J  Oie  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D, 
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Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rug:b7  School 
by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  301.  or  separately,  $s.  each. 

Dr.    Arnold's   Miscellaneous  Works, 
8vo,  7j.  6d, 

Historical    Lectures    on 

.    the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  I2x. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  5j. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  iof.6^. 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  8j.  6d,  Ephesians, 
8x.  6d,  Pastoral  Epistles,  los.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
los,  td,     Thessalonians,  'js,  6d, 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

St  Paul  By  Alfred  Dewes,  M.A. 
LL.D.  D.D.  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's 
Pendlebury.  With  4  Maps.  8vo.  7j.  (xi, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Li^  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 
Three  Ekiitions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  42J. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2ij. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  voL  crown  8vo.  71.  6^. 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  'js,  6d, 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modern  Exploration.  By 
F.  R,  CoNDER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
CONDER,  R.E.  Third  Edition,  Maps. 
Post  8vo,  yx.  6d, 


Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  7^  Pro* 
phccies  of  Balaam,  8vo.  lar.  6t/. 
Part  II.  Tfu  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo. 
price  lOf.  (xl. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  VoL  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  i8j.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  izr.  VoL  II.  Exodus,  15X,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12/. 
VoL  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15/.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  &f. 
VoL  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  itr.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  s/. 

The    Four    Gospels    ia 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32mo.  5^. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.  A.  with  Preface  by  &• 
Martineau,  M.A.  5  vols.  8vo.  631, 
Vol.  VI.  Christ  and  His  TinUy  price 
i6j.  and  Vol.  VII.  The  Apostolic  Age ^ 
in  the  press,  translated  by  J.  F.  Smith* 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

Israel.  Translated  from  the  German 
byH.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    8vo.  izr.  M 

The  New  Man  and  the 

Eternal  Life ;  Notes  on  the  Reiterated 
Amens  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  A« 
Jukes.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  Bj 
A.  Jukes.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  ^, 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things  ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture By  A.  Jukes,   Crown8vo.  3j.6^. 

Supernatural    Religion  % 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.     Cota^lfeVs.  '^^*>5oL<2iicv^ 
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Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  R^igioii»  as  illas- 
tnUed  hy  the  Religions  of  India. 
By  F.  Max  MOlle&»  M.A.  Crown 
8to.  price  7x.  6(L 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  ReUgioiiy  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  on  Vedic  lite- 
rature, Polynesian  Mythology,  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  &c  By  F. 
Max  MOllbr,  M.A.   Cr.  8va  71.  6d, 

The  Life  and  Times  of 

Jetno  the  MessialL  By  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Edxrsheim,  M.A.  Oxon. 
D.D.  Ph.D.  Warburtonian  Lecturer 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.    a  vols.  8vo.  42X. 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Centnij.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  lor.  &L 

Christ  our  Ideal,  an  Ar- 
gument from  Analogy.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Gospel  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century.*    8vo.  8j.  6d, 

The  Temporal   Mission 

of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  Reason  and 
Revelation.  By  H.  E.  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal- Archbishop.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  &r.  dd. 

Passing    Thoughts    on 

Religion.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fop.  8vo. 
price  y,  6d, 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion;  the  Devotions  chieny 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Miss  Sewell.     32mo.  3J-. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works  ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  voK  £$,  sj. 

The  Psalms  of  David ;  a 

new  Metrical  English  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  or  Book  of  Praises. 
By  William  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C. 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 


The  Wife's  Manual ;  or 

Pimyen,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on 
Seveial  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life. 
By  the  late  W.  Calvert,  Ifinor  Canon 
0!  St  Fool's.  Printed  and  ornamented 
in  the  style  of  Qmem  EitMtMX's  Pntya^ 
Book.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Hymns   of   Praise   and 

Pnjer.  Corrected  and  edited  fay 
Rev.  John  Ma&tinbau,  LLuD. 
Crown  8va  4J.  (nL    jama  i/.  U 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 


Simdajjs  and  HoUdajs  tfaraogfaoat 
the  Year,  ih^  J.  S.  B.  Momsell. 
IX.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  51;     18010.  2J-. 


Clirist  the  Consoler;  a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellicx  Hopkins.  Second  Editkm. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2x.  (nL 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  ^liss  C. 
WiNKWORTH.      Fq).  8vo.  5J. 

Hours    of  Thought   on 

Sacred  Things ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  is,  6d,  each. 

Endeavours     after    the 

Christian  Life;  Discourses.  By 
Tames  Marti neau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  yj.  (ki. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Elements    of    Morality, 

In  Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
Crown  8vo,  2j.  6d, 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


Three  in   Norway.     By 

Two  of  Them.  With  a  Map  and  59 
Illustrations  on  Wood  ttowv  Sk«.\s.hcs 
by  the  Authors.    CioNm  %no.  ^. 


Some  Impressions  of  the 

United   States.     By  £.    A.   Free- 
.        MAN,    D.C.L.    LL.D.      Crown  8vo. 
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Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East*  or  Cruises  to  Cjrpnis  and 
Constantinople.  By  Lady  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  2  Maps  and  114 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Cr. 
8yo.  7x.  6</. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam,^ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Lady  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  6c 
Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  7x.  da. 
School  Edition,  fcp.  2r.  Popular 
Edition,  4to.  dd. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7/.  dd* 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  BySirSAMUELW.  Baker^ 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  7/.  ttL 

Sacred    Palmlands ;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  A.  G.  Weld. 
Crown  8vo.  7/.  dd. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers,  By  W.  Miller.  With 
12  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  7x.  dd, 

San  Remo  climatically  and 

medically  considered.  By  A.  Hill 
Hassall,  M.D.  New  Edition,  with 
30  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 


Himalajran  and  Sub-Hi-. 

malayan  Districts  of  British  India* 

their-  Climate,  Medical  Topography, 
and  Disease  Distribution.  By  F.  N. 
Macnamara,  M.D.  With  Map  and 
Fever  Ch.>Tt.    8vo.  2ix, 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  bv  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  in 
Portfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  341.  un- 
coloured. 

Enlarged  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  on  the 
Scale  of  3  English  Statute  Miles  to  i 
Inch,  in  8  Sheets,  price  ix.  dd,  each. 


The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M.  R.  I. A.  Post  8va  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 

The  Eastern  AlpS|  lor.  td. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  7/.  td^ 

Western  Alps,   including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zennatt,  &c. 
Price  6x.  dd. 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geology  of  the  Alps.  Price  \s. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  '  Alpine  Guide  '•  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  ix.  extnu 


AVORKS    of    FICTION. 


Aut   Caesar   aut    Nihil. 

By  the  Countess  von  Bothmer, 
Author  of  'German  Home  Life.* 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  21J. 

Thicker  than  Water.   By 

Tames  Payn,  Author  of  'Lost  Sir 
Massingberd'&c  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  2 1 j. 

Under  Sunny  Skies,    a 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  'Robert 
Forrester.'     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12/. 

Whom  Nature  Leadeth, 

a  Novel.  By  G.  Noel  Hatton. 
3  vols,  erown  8vo.  21J, 


Arden.      By  A.  Mary  F. 

Robinson.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  I2x. 

Because  of  the  Angels. 

By  M.  Hope.    2  vols,  crown  8v6.  izr. 

In  the  Olden  Time.    By 

the  Author  of  <  Mademoiselle  Mori.' 
Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.    The 
Cabinet   Edition.      E\ft.N«£XiL  N^^sooo^k^ 
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The  Hughenden  Edition 

of  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the 
ECarl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G*  from 
>^vian  Grey  to  Endymion.  With 
a  Portraits  &  iz  Vignettes.  Eleven 
Vdumes,  crown  Svo.  42/. 

The  Novels  and  Tales  of 

the  Earl  of    Beaconsfield,    K.G. 

'  Modem  Novelist's  library  Edition, 
complete  in  11  vols,  crown  8vo.  22/. 
boards,  or  271.  ^  doth. 

Novels  and  Tales  by  the 

Earl  of  Beacooafield,  K.G.  Modem 
Novelist's  Libiary  Edition,  complete  in 
Eleven  Volamesy  crown  8va  dotn  eztia, 
with  gilt  edge%  331. 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sxwxll.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Eleven  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  y.  M  each,  in  doth  extra,  with 
gilt  cages: — 

Amy  Herbert        Gertrude. 

The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 

Cleve  HalL     Ivors. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Margaret  PerciN-al. 
Lancton  Parsonage.     Ursula. 


The  Modem  Novelists 

Libnuy.  Each  vroric  complete  in  itsd( 
price  2/.  boards,  or  aj.^  tii.  doth  }-^ 

By  the  Eari  of  Bkaoonstibu)^  K.G. 
Endymion. 


Lothair. 

Coningaby. 

^biL 

lancred. 

Venetia. 

By  Mis.  Olipha^it. 

In  Trust. 

By  Bret  Harts. 

In  the  Carquines  Woodsy 

By  Anthony  Tkolijopx, 

Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 

By  Major  Whvtx-Mxlvillx. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Flemny,  ftc» 
Aboji  udoOt  Ac. 
The  Yonng  Dtdke,  &c» 
Vivian  Grqr.  Ac 


Digt>y  GruuL 
G^eral  Boonce, 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Notbiog. 
Holmlqr  Honsei 
The  Inter taeta. 
Queen's  Maries. 


By  Various  Writers. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys, 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

Mademoiselle  Mori. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 

Unawares. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

In^elow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  I2r. 

Faust.     From  the  German 

of  Goethe.  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
R^.  Prof,  of  Laws  &  Public  Orator 
in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.     Svo.  I2J.  6^. 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds,    B.A.    F.G.S.     Large  crown 

Svo.  I2J.  tcU 

Goethe's  Faust.  The  Ger- 
man Text,  with  an  English  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  Students.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  M.  a.  Ph.  D,    Crown  Svo.  5  j. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  post  Svo.  jr.  &/. 
Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  ix.  sewed; 

IX.  6^.  cloth;    2x.  6</.  cloth  extra 

with  gilt  edges. 

Lord  Macaula/s  Lays  ot 

Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pearson  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  Tames  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlarged  &  revised.  Crown  Svo.  I2x.  61/. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil  trans- 
lated into  English  Prose.  By  John 
Cqnington,  M.iV.     Crow9  Svo.  gj, 
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The  Iliad  of  Homefi  Ho- 

mometricallv  translated  by  C.  B, 
CAYLEY.     SyO.  I2X.  6^. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

q>eAre.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  voL 
medium  9va  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cats,  14/.  or  in  6  yoISp  fcp.  8vo.  2ix. 


The  -ffineid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  ^  J. 
CoNiNGTON,  M.A.    Crown  8yo.  91. 

Southey's  (R.)  Poetical 

Work8»  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  Syow 
with  Portrait,  14X. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT.    &c. 


William  Howitt's  Visits 

to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls, 
Battle-Fields,  Scenes  illustrative  of 
Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  New  Edition,  with  80 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  7/.  €d. 


Dixon's  Rural  Bird  Life ; 

Essays  on  Ornithology,  with  Instruc- 
tions for  Preserving  Objects  relating 
to  that  Science.  With  44  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15/. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man: comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  I2r.  dd. 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.     By   Alfred   Ronalds. 

With  ao  Coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14/. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sports- 
man's Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  All  Kinds, 
and  Wild-Fowl,  also  Pigeon-Shooting, 
and  Dog-Breaking.  By  Marksman. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  10^.  6^. 


Horses  and  Roads;  or, 

How  to  Keep  a  Hone  Sound  on  his 
I  Legs.       By   Frbb-Lance.       Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Horses  and  Riding.    By 

George  Nevilb,  M.  A.  With  31  IQus- 
trations.    Crown  8to.  ^, 

Horses  and  Stables.    By 

Major-General  Sir  F.  FiTZWYORAH, 
Bart  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;with  39  pages  of  Ulustrations 
containing  very  numerous  Figures. 
8vo.  lOf.  td, 

Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.  V.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  7/.  fUl. 

Youatt's   Work  on   the 

Dos^.  Revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  dr. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonbhbngb.  Third 
Edition,  with  78  Wood  Engravingii 
Square  crown  8vo.  7/.  fid. 

The     Greyhound.       By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  8vo.  15/. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ox ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathology  spedaUy  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  ByJ.H.  Steel,  M.R.C. V.S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  4nd  m6  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  15/, 
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Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 

Plain! 

tingfs.     By  W,   Miles.      Imp,   8»o. 
with  13  Plates,  rs^. 

shoeint 

Woodci 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

Remai 

How  to   keep   it   Sound.    By  W. 

Teeth, 

Milks,    Imp.  8vo.  Woodcuis,  izs.  fid. 
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Maunder's   Biographical 

Black' 

Trewury,       Reconslnjcled,    re  vis  erf, 

tiae  OD 

and  brought  down  to  the  yeat   1SS2, 

Public 

by  W.  L.  K.  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  61. 

Private 

Maunder's    Treasury   of 

The  1 

dem  : 
By    W 

N»tur»l   History  ;   or.  Popular  Die 

tionory  of  Zoolcgy.     Fcp.   Svo.   with 

900  Woodcuis,  6j. 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

The    i 

Geography,      Physical,       Hislorica!, 

-_jt 

Descriptive,    and    Political.      With   7 

How   1 

!■ 

Maps  and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Calechi 

■ 

Maunder's    Historical 

Walkj 

sand. 

TreMHiy  I  Outlines  of  Univcr^  His- 

tory, Sepnrate  Histories  of  all  Nations. 

Chess 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.   Cox, 

LONGW 

But.  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

NcwE 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

The  C 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
CDCe  ;  comprising  an  English  Diclion- 

Popula 
Civil, 

ory  and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 

Twenty 

Classical  Diclionaiy,  Chronology,  Law 

Dictionary,  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6/. 

Pewtr 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

BiveS; 

Literary  Treasury;    a   Popular  En- 

Specif! 
Artifici 
Crown 

cyclopiedia  of  Science,  Litetalure,  and 
Art.      Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

Cooke 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 

mg;. 

Kingdom.     Edited    by    J.     LlNDl.EY, 

fuiLai 

F.R.S.  andT.  MooRE,  F.L.S.     With 

Henr- 

374  Woodcuts  and    20  Slecl   Plates. 

8  Coh 

Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  lit. 

Crown 

The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Mode 

Knowledge  ;     a.     Dictionary    of    the 

Tate  1 

Books,  Persons,  Places,  and  iivenls,  of 

ofEas- 

which  mention  is  m.ide  in  Holy  Scrip- 

tested 

ture.    ByRev.  J.  AyrE.  M.A,     Maps, 

With  1. 

■ 

Plales,  and  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  6/. 
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Food  and  Home  Cookery. 

.  A  Course  of  ItutnictioQ  in  Fnurtical 
Cooker7  and  Clouung,  foT  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Buck- 
TON.     Crown  Svo.  Woodcutt,  at.  6d. 

A   Dictionary  of  Medi- 

dne.  Including  General  Pathology, 
General  Therapenlics,  Hmene,  and 
the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and 
Children.  By  Various  Writers,  Edited 
by  R.  QuAiN,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c 
With  138  Woodcuts.  Medium  8to. 
311.  6d.  cloth,  or  4ar.  half-russia ;  to 
be  had  also  in  z  vols.  34^.  doth. 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers 

ea  the  Huufpement  of  tbdr  Health 
during  the  Period  of  Pr^nancy  and  in 
the  Ljnng-in  Room.    Fcp.  8vo.  I;.  W. 

Bull    on    the   Maternal 

Uanaffement  (tf  Children  in  Hesltli 


Fcp.  Svo. 

My    Home    Farm.      By 

Mrs.  John  Hill  Buktoh,  Crown 
Svo.  y.  W, 

Rents  and  Purchases ;  or, 

the  Valuation  of  Landed  Proper^, 
Woods,  Minerals,  Buildings,  &g.  By 
John  Scott.    Crown  Svo.  6t. 

Economic  Studies.     By 

the  lale  Waltek  Baobhot,  H.A. 
Edited  by R.  H.  Button.  Svo.  ioi.6d. 


Health   in   the    House ; 

Lecttues  on  Elementary  Physioli^y  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of 
Man  and  Animals.  By  Mrs.  BUCKTON. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  as. 

Readings   in  Social  E- 

conomy.  By  Mrs.  F,  Fsmvick 
Miller,  Member  of  the  London 
School  Board  ;  Author  of '  Physiology,' 
for  Elementary  Schools  '  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  5j. 

The  Elements  of  Econo- 

mica.  By  H,  D.  Macleod,  M.A,  ■ 
In  3  vols.     Vol.  I.  crown  Svo.  "jt.  6ii. 

The  Elements  of  Bank- 
log.  By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  51. 

The  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Bankiag.  By  H.  D.  MACLEOD, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Voi.  I.  Svo. 
131.     Vol.  IL  nearly  ready. 

The  Patentee's  Manual ; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent,  for  the  ase  of  Patentees 
and  Inventors.  By  J.  JOHKSOH  and 
J.  H.  Johnson.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlaced.     Svo.  price  loi.  611^ 

Willich's  Popular  Tables 

Arranged  in  a  New  Form,  giving  Infor- 
mation &c  equally  adapted  &r  the  Office 
and  the  Library.  9th  Edition,  edited 
by  SI.  Makbiott.    Crown  Svo.  tot. 
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